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ERRATA 


At page 4—Lines 20-94, for “* to withdraw these deluded people from the pure 
to the impure sueim,” ead “to withdraw thesc deluded people ‘rom the impure 
w the , wie stream” 


At pare 152, third and fourth hines from the bottom, for onc has only to come into 
fhe world rst to secure whatsoever may be the manstrosity, &c” read “ one has only 
‘w come into the world first to securo—whnisoever may be the monstrosity, &. &e 
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' ~ ERRATA 
{The reader 1s requested t> maks the following import mt conection 


At page 213-11 lunes from the bottom fur * one of the few redh hone (wer 


ne ge 
engaged in Cus dishcartcmng wah ” 


[The following Enrata may also be made } 


m this dishc utenmg work, read ‘ one of the #0 reddy erriese men 


At page 15, linc 6, for the incommes for thus somec, ic — the mic omens, 


fram Us source ” 


—page 39 Ines 16—17, for ‘one his many houschold duties 19 pao aud 
‘hunks itis her duty to perform, * read onc has mony howsrhoht dubes ty poricim 
nd thinky itt her duty to pritorm ¢hem 


—page 105—1 Lincs from the bottom, for  Aunundoghoy, r.ad, Aunanghoy 
pire 170 for * Markets co verted im cantonments, reid, * Mukets converted 


2 to cuntonmcnts 


page 193—hne 12 trom the bottom for The elucf prey of these bunditt: weir 
and stileontinucs tt) bc, iad Lbe chief picy of these bundktte were ind stilt 


outinec We be” a 
pore 20428 linc, rom the bottom —muschicvcous read “ misulucvous 


are always uncles) to the consummution of poctieal puotice and 
the advancement of public morals. Of India atelt little more 
was known, than that Calcutta and Madras weie, somchow or 
other, two of its principal components; that the climate was very 
hot and very unhealthy; and that the Great Mogul, the hero 
of the playing cards, was one of sts most magnificent potentates, 
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Art. L—1l. dnglu-India, Social, More’, and Political; being a 
coliection of papers Jrom the Asiatic Journal, 3 vols. Bvo. 
Landon, 1838. . 

2, Society in India, by an dudian Officer, 2 vals, Bro. London. 
1841. if " 

3. The Stranger tu Indias ov Three Years in Caleutta, by 
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4. The Bengatlee, or Skhetchrs of Suciety in the Busta new 
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Nor very many years have pased away, since even well 
inforined people in England knew lite more about an Anglo- 
Indian, than that he was very rich—-very yellow—and very 
ill-tempered; that he dwelt in a country where fevers and. liver 
complaints were abundant, where tigers and mosquitoes preyed. 
on the hama race, where hookahs were smoked and widows 
burned, and curry eaten and wealth acquired; that he left 
England young, healthy and poor, and came back old, deerepit, 
od rich: that he spent a tite of luxurious solitude and wretched- 
ness, and browght home his ifl-gotten, wealth, to bestow it after 
a few years of isolation and discontent, upon sume distant rela- 
tive, or compliant friend, who had invested his patience ina 

rofitable market, and borne with the old asanu’s humors to the 
last. These liver-decayed old [Indians were principally useful 
in bad novels ‘ahtl wore comedies, They appeared, in the third 
volume or the fourth aet, to make a virtuous maiden happy for 
life, or to disconcert the schemes of sume unprincipled nephew 
{for it will be observed that in uovels and comedies old Indians 
are always uncles) to the consummution of poctical justice and 
the advancement of public morals. Of India itself little more 
was known, than that Caleutta and Madras were, somehow or 
other, two of iis principal components; that the climate was very 
hot and very unhealthy; and that the Great Mogul, the hero 
of the playing cards, was one of its most magnificent potentates. 
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1 
Whethar Madras was im Calcuttal or Calcutta im Madias ot 
whether they were contiguous cities, hke London and Westmins- 
tar, whether Tippoo Sahib was the Great Mogul, or whether 
the Great Mogul was ne of the Princesses of Oude, all these 
were questions, which caly the ‘cry knowing were competent 
satisfactouly to solve = We have now before us a novel, written 
just a quarter of a century ago—one, tue, which enjoved some 
popularity in 2ts day—wherein the heroinc is sa1l to have pro- 
ceeded to Madras up the River Hooghly and another: paity 1s 
descaibed as spending his tune betwcen Calcutta and Madras, as 
thangh they were as lose is London and Himpstead = We 
quote this as no solitary instance of tne amount of knowledge 
possessed efon by book-writers, when we were some fow scars 
youfcr thin wo arc now [tas not to be forgotten that a 
certim reverend poct, novclist avd dramatist, onspicniews |ess 
for dus tlonts m cther of these capratics, than for his mtcnse 
adm ition of 1 profligate monarch, commenced his gre test 
pocticu work with the notable hne— 


‘There » glory on thy manntuns jroud Beng d 


Bengal bemg about as famous for tts mountains, as the Pays- 
Bas, but not more so We necd not multiply caamples Whilst 
wniters, undcitahing to mstiuct the public, munitested this 
amount of ignorance, it 1s not suprising that more ordinary 
people, wm the intercomse of daily hte, fll mto the most cgcgi- 
ony bhindc1s—contounding the three presidencies, concervme 
India to be oe small mtcgial prmcrpality, travcised im a tow 
days, entrusting toa Bengal cadet or wnger, letters or parcels 
for parties at Bombay, with strict mjyunctions to deliver them in 
person, enquaing from a retuned Bengallee after some dcuiven 
of Madras, whom of course be “mst know? —all these things, 
we say, Were not to be wondered at. ven although there were 
teow respectable famihes in the country, not connected, through 
some of its members, with om glorious dependencies m the cast 
Untal within the last ten years, the conmmunueation betwoan 
Engiand and India has becn been both slow ana inegular The 
establishment of a linc of stc um-vessels, reducing the distaner 
by two-thnds, and conveying not only mails, but passengers, 
from Tndii to England in Tretle moie than a font thie follow- 
ing close upon the renewal of the Chartcr, under which the 
country was thrown open to adventurers of every class—has 
mcreased, in an cnurmous degree, the amount of passengers and 
letters, despatched to and fiom India, and by givmg a_propor- 
tionate impctns to the local press, still further multiphed the 
sources of information thus thrown open to the mother country. 
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Lhe number of letters, despatched cvery month, by the Bombay 
stamina, cacceds thu ty thoupand, the number of printed paper: 
ten thousand = Mauy of they Ictters and papers are delivered 
in London five wecks after they are despatched , and in httle 
morc than two months an answa to a lets sent from Bombay 
may be recervcde at that plac This gapidity of communica- 
tion, coupled with ste cqitamty,” Is an CXticMe plovocative to 
frequent concspongance, not only betwocn parties engaged in 
business, bat betweeh puvate individuals tn former years a 
letter was fou, five, stk pahaps, scven months op its way“ We 
ac now,” wrote Su Jamcs Mackintosh, in 1803, “ withm fivedays 
of 1x months frqui the dete of ow last Léndon paper,’ and again 
mh 1dd1, “seven nfenths fiom the date of the last Pondon News.” 
If an answer woe recaned withm the year, the Icttcrswriter 
thought himsclt fortunate Mhis was dishcartenmg 4nd répell- 
ine Conespondanac, cveu betwocn inmate frichds and dcar 
relatives, soon flagd, fll af by degrees. and cic long ceased 
altogcthar — Partics in Lugland, or m the intcrio: of India, had 
no hnowlcdge of the date of a vessels departure ence further 
ddlays A Tcttar was, perhaps, several weeks, Tymg idle at the 
General Post-ofhcc, or in the duftur-khana of a Calcutta agent 
After this long rcst, 1f was probably dispatched by avcssel, bound 
for scvaal intermediate ports, and did not reach ats destination, 
until otha Icttars of a mote 1cent date had been recaved All 
this ww vexatious, in the highest degree, and asicgulat comcspon- 
dence was out of the question, pcople soon began to meditate on 
the expediency of abandonihg that, winch was fraught with so 
much incomanience and amoyance The cstablishment of a 
roan Steam) Cottinuurcation between the two counties has 
romedicd all thr, aud made csay Lyoglshman end Lugloh- 
woman, in tke thy prcsidencies, a ponodical letta-waiter 

The rapidity and reguiaity of tac communication betworn 
the two counties duced, af the same time, a gicater 
desire after Indian news The number of local journals 
despatched to Lugland was soon multiphed A chus of pub- 
heations, uukndwu before, sprang up, and im 4 shorts ame 
acquired a strenuous vitality Papers were prepared, express 
ly for the Overland Mail, contaimng a summary of the month 
news, aud issucd on the moming of Post-day — These were 
despatched, m large numbers, by Indian residents to ther 
friends at home ‘Fhe British piess soon began to percene the 
unpoitance of obtaming the carliest and most correct Indian in- 


It 15 very very rarely that im Overland Mat mscures the Ucnnon hon 
Steamer with the Indian Bale cf July 1545 was lost near Aden and few uf the 
Nes were sted but cs miu rus an ¢ hid notoceuue Uf tm wy scar 
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telligence The leading morning ,ournals secmed the services 
of clever and experienced conesponcents ut C ailcutta and Bombay. 
These writers despitched then Ictters, contumng in thst ict of 
the months news iad the most intresting cxvu cts aftordcd by 
the Indian jommnils toyhe cue of inagent ut Pans whose busi 
ness it was to forw ud Yhe dispuches to the ¢ ist by 1 special 
councr Thu the aicuch mul was often taitiaipited by several 
houry  Sccond editions ware pabhshed ind the Indian news for 
the tunc, was cven morc tilked of than the 1 st rutisan dcbate 
in Pulument, or the stite of the poll wv ponding clection 
Itqnust bo utmticd howescr, thit much of the mterest, which 
hasitely been attached tothe news tropa India owes its birth to 
the amportmt md cvcuing ch uv icter of the ever ts which hive been 
enc ted im the rom inte Counties beyond the Saticy and the Indus 
The howry of the Luglsh un India, dung the list sia ye us, a5 
one of cxtriordmny intact Lhe Guonicles of the whole world 
do not tunish vscics of more vival wid Cxcting scenes of pre- 
turesque warfuc — Contempliting the whole, it rs dificult to be- 
heve, thit we ue not pormg over some highly wrought narrative 
of fictitrons idycniure Jiuth is strange steiner thin fiction” 
The acae of Hoa t—Larit wicstcd fom the grasp of the Paisiin, 
by the wondions cna,y of t youn, Butsh officar * + be ch imce- 
gmdcd to the * gute of Indie 7 threw Inmsclf mito the ble agured. 
eity to revive the fol, cnergics of the besigzed, and) sustam 
them vavingushed until diplonuicy bid donc the vest the as- 
semblage of the * Aumy of the Indus — the magnihecnt p utha- 
ing at Farovcpare the much of the Bengal md Botnbay columns 
of the grand force through in unknown ind dingcous country, 
the tuumphint cntyy of Shih Soop th into Cfutd thar, the captue 
of the stronghold of Ghuvnce the prep uations m uke for om te- 
ception at Unghundce, where Dost Mihomed, hing diawn op 
ns guns m position, wis bescly deserted by his tollowers, the 
flight of the Dost, the pwsint of the chy ihous Outlam, the 
progress to C wabul, the mummnerics enreted thac, the match 
to Bamec une the passage of the Hindoo Khoosh the return of the 
Bombay Troops, the Capture of Khelit, uid the acath of Mchab 
Khan, the lull, the decottul calm, and then the rc-appearance 
lef the Dost, the assembtige of the Oosbe gs, and the ising of the 


* This had not becu 1 ng written when tle ard & hngs of Fldied Pottinger «carly 
death reached Cul utt: Strane that Le sh ald Pave teen the first 2 tr an the 
Affghan War andthe litintl Clie War thrt he shoild have been the prologue 
lof the one and the cpileg te of the other that he should have definded Herat againat 
the Persiins ard that to ham sh uld have been cntru ted fn convey ance te England, 
hihe supplementary Chance treaty Sud thithe should base evexpid all the pena 
of the war in Affghanistan to dit from the cficcts of the accuracd chmate of one of 
pur new Chinese Golgothas 
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Kolnsth mees, the victory off Bimce im the deat of Purwun- 
dunrah, the last gallant chage of Use Amcor an bthe urerder, 
of the single horseman m hisydiess of goatskiny it 1 moment 
when the pile fue of pane We watchmadcspunnely the pro- 
gress of cvents — Have we not here the fst volume of im cxcit- 
ang romuice ? dt awoke the slumbarmygintcrcst of the people of 
England Peace hed gut us uound for many a tone dav, there 
was “a pm-dhopsilence, and the dumpct of wat was houd fom 
afar, heard for’a ume evcn above the din of sonorous faction 
Country gendemen Were seen looking wt theu maps, md the 
works of Liphinstonc and Burnes wore ditige nif, sought fxr b: 
all the ericles of the Toyo Dina -out trammed themsc hy csasith 
forced-me it bills ef \fighan history and geography, ud mem- 
bers of Purbangnt te mat just cnouh to cable thom to capose 
then renorance to the world . < 

At the same*tune, anothetygic ut drimi was bemz cnacted in 

the fu ¢ wt—onc, too, which cxated even more mteicst thin the® 

cat Contial- Asi tragedy Lhe war with Chm broke out 
The was cmincntly cdcalited to cacite not only amtarest, but 
alarm People, © they Lud down than bieikfist cup, and took 
upthe MOAT ro torc ud how Commissioner Tannhadout-mar 
newred Capt Lihott, aghed ws the thought stole over them,* and 
there shull he no more fa? OF Aftghanstin thes hid known no- 
thing, befowg TF nghind muched im umy kioss the Indias to depose 
the reigumg monuch od cvon then they cucd btth about the 
Matter, caceptas somethin, to tall about But Chima—cvery body 
Anew that Cfima viclde Lats our Tis cn and Bobca, some hncw 
thatit was famous tor 1oscs prs ahd porcdlam, and a few had 
dim notions of neiX toss preserved: ginger, and dumask silks 

Of the mmbabit ints, we decmed that the mer wore pia-tuls, and 
that the poygilu gdm tion for lite feet, or the mbcicnt: pro- 
pensitis of the Chinese duncs to «lope from thar legiumate 
guardians, tendacd mt nece say that the Ladies should be 
enppled = China and the Chinese had im fict been eva an 
mteresting plice and in mtaesting poopk, and when the war 
broke ont, it engrossed more of the popular attention in Lapland 
than the wat on the otha side of the Indus The led ws 
taken, but not kept The Caubul msuriection, im all ns fuyy, 
burst over the hcads of the Butish rcpresentitucs — Suddculy, 
they found themselves gut mound with rcbelhon, fue and 
slaughter on cvery side ‘Then began the second volume of the 
great Canbul Romance The using of the Ghuilzies—the 
march of Sale’s foree—the attack upon the city—the nnuder of 
Sw A. Burnes—the beleaguercd cantonments—thc blockaded 
citadel—the gathering of the enemy on the heights—om 
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spnutless cflorts to dislodge theam—the de wenme cficcts of cold 
ud stuvation —the melancholy yacgll von of the Mibtary autho- 
nitus— the negociations of the Lovey and the msolence of the 
cnamy—the massaacg at Charchar—the imteivicw with Ma- 
homed Akbai—the bldqdy secne which ensucd—the march of 
the dufcated army fiom! Gaui! the tenible butchery im the 
passes, the fall of Ghuznee , and the captivaty of om country- 
women in the hands of the “relentless” Afighans—heie wue 
events calculated imdccd, but too well, te “fill®the hearts of 
Enghshincn with pity and dismay and® toecacite the most 
pantal intarcst) among all classes of the commumty Never 
had ehe eyes of Gaeit Beg un becn tungd, with such cager and 
intense expectancy, tow uds the countrics of dhe cast China, 
and the yeopudised tea wore for a time almost faygetten 
No¥ was the intcrest thus engendcred mach dunmushcd, whan 
athe army of tctubution set out on ats perilgts mfirch to inflict 
nipon the Aftghans “the puushmcnt,of than éumes” And heic 
begins the thud volume of this icmarkable romance, opemng 
nobly with the defence of Jullalabad — ‘The interest ecarccly flag 
d tor a moment—east and west, Crating scenes WUC cnacted, 
the gathering of the advance of the new amy at Peshawur, the 
firt attempt to throw 1cinforcements into Jullalabad , the repulse 
of Brigadier Wild, the arrival of the mam body of the new Caubul 
amy, the forcmg of the Khyba the ichef of the “ [lustrous 
Garrison, the no less memorable caploits of the army of Westan 
Afighanistan, the negociations with the encmy, the halt at 
Jullalubad , the falwe of cainage, thé repulse, on tlic other side, 
of General Logland, the lost Jancis regained, the junction of 
the two forces to the westward the simultaneous advance of 
Pollock and of Nott, the re-captwe of Ghumee, the conflict at 
Sugdulluck, the trumpbant entry into Caubul, the recovery of 
the pusoners, the destruction of Istalift, the return of the 
combed army, the festive gatheung at Feozepme, and, 
as a last scene of all to end chis strange cventtul Tnstory, the 
restoration of Dost Mahomed, whom we had nsked so much to 
lepose « ' 
fere was enough to cxcite cven apathetic John Bull, at a 
digtance of some thousands of miles The English journals teem- 
ed with particulars of these momentous events, the arrival of the 
monthly mail was anticipated with painful anxiety , hundreds of 
families had been plunged into decpest sorrow by the tidings of 
the terrific massacre in the passes, Tundreds presaged, with fear 
and tiembling, similar calamities, when the second army entered 
Affghanistan ven Parliament condescended to bestow a pass- 
ing notice upon the far-enacted diama and for « time the chief 
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actors furmshcd the prntsdilcr® with subjects ind the Leo- 
IIunters with red-hot None tThousands of copics of the “ Narra- 
tive” of Lieut hyre, and the “ Journal” ot Lady Salk 
were sold in a few weeks and agamst thak “monster ’’ Mahomed 
Akbar, young ladies hspcd vengeance wita their rosy lips, aud old 
men mumbicd & with Rar toothless gugas = People, who a few 
years betore did nos knpw very distinctly whether Caubul was 
in South Amertca, or nm Central Africa, were to be heard talking 
famiharly about the “Balla Hissar, the Seea Sung, Behmeru, and 
the Hufi-Kotul, and to increase the recondite knowledge of the 
pubhc, the enterprising proprictor of the Ampln-theatre, gn the 
Surrev side of the Tharecs, grataficd thé rising generation with 1 
view of the war, which boie as close a resemblance .to the actual 
drama, a4 thedemestic tragedy of Punch and Judy And wha 
all this was over—whcn the Governor Creneral lmd Icft the 
Affghans to suffer m peace (be soktudinem faciunt exci appel-, 
lant) “the pumshrfient of then (qucre, ovr) crimes’—when, for 
certain party-1casons, it had been deemed expedient to drop the 
subject, m Parhament, then just as the Affghan mtercst was on 
the descendant, the war im Sande commenced, and that con- 
cluded by the unblushmg appiopuation of the termntory of the 
Ameais, the revolution an the Punjaub broke out the royal 
family of Lahoic were sent te people Hades the Scakh sndars 
took to sheng onc anothers throats, ind lo" a now exutement 
was established = ‘The annals of the Last have lost nothing, 
modern times, of then romantic character, and at such a season 
as thy, oven ‘phlegmatre Tighshmen can afford te tum then faces 
to the east “Thar hve becn other momentous diamias ented 
wm Tindostan  ‘Thé war m the Carnatic was one of these, but it 
was Cotcmporaneous with the Liench Revolution » We had not 
then 2 “pry-drop silence The clamour ot one nughty event 
drowned the amour of another, and the most remote faicd the 
worst But wc havc now cuyjoyed nearly thnty years of peace m 
Lurepc, and a wai cven im India has become a bon bouche to the 
cxatement-hunters 

This is not without profit Tt» unquestionable, that within the 
last few es the public knowledge ot Indian aftans has greatly 
increaxd, but whetha this ms a tempoialy, or a permancat 
advantage, may, we frankly acknowledge be questioned — 1 o1- 


* We need searcly vlad that these portratts were with fw exception rer 1ark blo 
falures The Sketches ai the Ciubul Captives said to be from the pena of Lient 
Ayre however commend ible 1» works of ait bear no resemai ince whiteva t they ae 
ues mdicated «= Ehe sans prints of the muder of So W MeNaghten cf Lady 
McNaghten in the Passer &c Ac me still worse The pi tures rejicsent men and 
on but in ng other acspect da they represent the chiruter wh sc name thes 
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tunately, however, we do not tcly merely upon the adventitious 
aid of an cxciting penod, im Tndga, ot the adjacent countries, 
to render our glorious de pendency gamba to the home-staying 
carck The openmy of the ‘Frade and the hbcration of the 
press had especie ieee before Contial Asia became the 
vast theatre of war, and these uifluences wall exfst, im mereasing 
forec, when the Pcace which Lord Lilcnporough icstored to Asia, 
Mm a proclamation, and mscubed on a medal, fis really begun to 

1 spread its branches over the Jand Since ttc anmibilation of the 
Company's monppoly the annual amount of shrpping im the River 
Hooghly has cucicacd more thm 100 pu cent The number of 
vesatls which ancd it'@alcutta, on 1432, was g46, im 1839, 11 
was S16 anglit has since gone on gradually ihacasmg = Ot the 
inerygsc uf passcngcis brought by these vessels weedo not know 
the cxtdit * We havc no statistics to cnable us to recerd an 

. : 

2 accurate opuifon, and wo have no kisine tos picpac any The 
amouut of the Butish popalition meIndia ba’, howcva, gicatly 
mecacd, aud im the prescut day a propensity to visit 
England, much gic iter thin that which casted m the old tuncs 
Gusts among all classes of the conmunity Occ ion illy, we mect 
an old Indian, who has ucvcr set his foot on Butish soil smec he 
first anaved in India asa waiter or a cadet but ts class of 
men 1s becomm * radly cxtnct 

Pansages to I urope are cheapar than they wer, and ino, 
rapidly performed “The prscnga vessels, too, as rg ids comfoit 
and accommodation, ac of a gicitly superior description 
They are, indced, floating hotcls, or “bonding houses, whore a 
man tnust be somewhat cayovincnt-jroof, f he cin not coutiive 
to enjoy lamecif Its tac that fiat and ‘ttesh Lad cups and 
grecn-peas am danced to him but he his good meat, excelent 
poultit, wines of every descuption, fiom Chanpugne to 
Shorty, md the best of Saticcs, a shup appotite. 1k cin not 
play at bilhards, as ti, but he can cryoy hs robber of whist 
—and an enjoy ible thing tt is, ma snug cuddy, with a glos of 

emulled wine within tcach, on a cold cvcuing, rounding the C ype. 
Whatat the flog docs form an angk of 45° with the houzon? 
Such httle meomvcmences as these soon become a source of 
amusement One cm pat up with a good many discomforts in 
a place, whae thie are nolally The mimumty fromall the cares of 
business and housc-kcepmz which the prscnger cnjoss, is tluly 
dehghttul. He pays Ins pissage moncy, before he ascends the side 
of the vessel, and 1s kept hhe a prince for thee or four mouths, 
without onc disturbing thought of the motrow No wonder that, 
aided by the fresh bracmg air, he soon runs to flesh = Among the 
amuscnents of a vovage, weagheng ts not one of the cast consider- 
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uble. It is pleasant, especially4n a homeward-bound, to watch the 
gradual advance of the passengers in obesity. Like Voltaire’s trees, 
they grow, because they hava nothing else to do. But people 
rarely know when they are happy, and, exeept where strong at- 
tachments are formed on boardeand such attachments are rarely 
otherwise than deep-rooted and permanegst—every hodyis glad to 
escape from the vessel. | This is not unnatural, though the ship 
be the finest in the, world, and the captain the best fellow possible. 
Indeed, now-a-days,*both ships and captains are unexceptionable. 
The magnificent passtnger-vessels, built by Mgsers. Green and 
Messrs, Wigram, officered as they almost invariably are byegen- 
tlemen,'leave ong nothing to desire. These splendid loconmtive 
boarding-houses afe great inducements to the voyage, to England. 
The comfort, the rapidity, and the cheapness of the passage tempt 
many to undertake it, who, when a ship was five or sx ntonfhs on 
its way, and an’ indifferent cabin cost five hundred pounds,* would 
have prolonged théir residence in India, till wealth enabled, or 
death compelled, the worn-out old Indian to retire finally from the 
scene of his labors. 
‘The establishment of a regular line of Government Steamers 
from Bombay, and of the Onental and Peninsular Company’s 
noble steam-ships, from Calcutta, has encreased still more the 
home-going tendency; and we not seldom find a hundred pas- 
sengers embarking, in a single month, on board the Z/ndostan or 
Bentinck, ‘There are other powerful influences to which this ten- 
dency may be traced. Not the least of these are the greater 
liberality of fue retiring regulations, now in forge in the Com- 
pany’s serviecs; the establishment of sundry retiring and other 
funds; and the incréase of marriages in India, strengthening as it 
naturally does, through the medium of family connexions, the 
hold of’ hisgcountry upon the heart of the eaile. In former 
days, when wives were few and reative mistresses many, the 
reater number of residents were tied to India, and had little 
inducement to quit it. Now, however, wives are many, nus- 
tresses few; aud whilst the number of illegitumate ¢ebitdren 1s 
diminishing’ every year, the lawful offspring of British residents nt 
India is progressively on the increase. The books of that noble 
institution, the Military Orphan Asylum show, that whereas jn 
1810, the proportion of legitimate to legitimate children subsisting 


* Mi Forbes, in Ins Oruntal Memous, says “ the Captains of the home- 
ward bound Indiamen demand cight thousand aupecs (£1000) tor the 
Passage of asimgle person and fftcen thousand for that of a gentkman and hiv 
wife” Te adds, “ One gentleman duatingushed for has hbaalty gave jroe 
thousand guineas for the accommodation of his wife and fanuly, besides an ample 
supply of inideira wine, prousions and deheacice for the table — ‘This, however, 
was an @\tiacidingay cast ercnim those days 
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onthe charity of the Fund, was ax /u to eight; in 1840 there were 
forty legitimate wards to every elevertof the other class. In the pre- 
ent day, there is no scarcity of brides; and Merchants’ clerks and 
Ensigns are eligibles. ¢ A married man has many inducements to 
visit his home; his wifdh health may require it; his children, per- 
haps, are sufficiently adv:nced in years to render it necessary that 
they should be removed to England for the stke both of physical 
health and mental culture. The voyage has gow no terrors for 
delicate women or young children. The lattepthrive luxuriantly on 
board-ship; they,are the happiest of the happy. They scamper 
aboutthe deck; pull the ropes; and are great favorites with the 
sailofs. ‘They never slift through the eport-holes, and ‘seldom 
tumble down the hatchways. The sweet little" cherub, who sits 
up aloft, and keeps watch for poor Jack, seems te Have one eye 
at least fo Watch over these infant passengers, Times have 
«greatly changed, since that excellest man, Mr. Shore (afterwards 
Lord ‘Teignmouth) was twice under the nécessity of tearing 
himself from a wife, to whom he was fondly attached, rather 
than that she should brave the horrors of the deep, and the 
dangers of so savage a country as India, by accompanying him 
to the scene of his labors. 

Then an old Indian was a rarity; a young one a greater 
rarity, in England. Now they are plenty as blackberries. You 
can scarcely walk into a dining house (provided it be a good oue) 
in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square, at seven o'clock, 
without finding yourself in compapy with a batch of them. 
Indian Officers on Furlough—private affairs or sick* certificate— 
swarm about this locality; young men, too, fhe greater number 
of them. ‘The race of genuine old Indians ‘is nearly extinet. 
Few men now: pass thirty or forty years in the country without 
a visit to Great Britain. ‘There may be a few of the ancient 
flock still to he found looking into the Oriental Club; or 
sauntering along the strects of Cheltenham. But, cre long, a 
rey lar, ver-diseased, parchment-faced, shivering, querulous, 
gich old Indian, who feels himself when at home as in a foreign 
land, go strange and distasteful to him are its manhers and cus- 
toms, will soon become as rare as a mummy. The complaint 
of the singularitics of old Indians is now dying away. An 
Indian Officer or Civilian returning to England is very 
much like the rest of the world, Lc has brashed up all his old 
English habits and feelings, once at least before his ultimate 
retirement. Morcover, thanks to steam communication, and the 

rugress of the public press, if he be an attentive reader of the 
Todian Journals, he will find himself only a few months hehind 
the London world in his knowledge of public events—impor- 
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tant or unimportant—a new ‘ariff or a new dancer, Men from 
India are no longer necessarily old; necessarily yellow; or 
necessarily rich. If they differ much from other members of 
socicty, it is in being a goud deal less stiff and somewhat more 
liberal. A returned Indian once compla’ned pathetically to us 
that the English were “ Eagaiticently egifish.” He had “been a 
quarter of a century in,the East without once returning to his 
native land; had ke en # furlough in the interim nothing 
would have stemed strange to him. Few men_ neglect this 
now-a-days, ‘Che nimber of applications for furlough—unless 
any new war renders it necessary that no leave should be gyunted 
to Military Offigers—is jnereasing evesy year. “ 

We have thus Wwiefly explained the principal ciycumstances, 
which whilsb they have rendered people in England more 
familiar with Indian affairs, have extinguished Be “tribe of 
genuine old Nabobs; as Giin-powder, the Branély-bottle, and , 
the Small-pox, have extinguished another more interesting race 
of Indians. Old Indians are not in these days so much unlike 
the rest of the world. Neither do they turn ‘up unexpectedly, 
with mines of wealth, to lavish wy unsuspecting relatives. 
There is an Indian Army List or Director in almost every 
principal strect of London; and the Indian Journals are filed in 
so many, that any one anxious to gain information relative to a 
brother, an uncle, or a cousin, may ascertain to a nicety all 
his movements—when he was promoted to this or that rank, 
when he received this or that appointment, when he obtained six 
months leave’ of ubsence—dr, if he ha ppened nop to be in “ the 
Services”, when he went through the Tisolvent Court. Indeed, 
by the payment of & guinea a year, for one of the Overland 
Summaries of the Indian Newspapers, he may+have all this 
interesting igtelligence laid on his breakfast-table once a month. 
An expectant heir, by the aid of a Directory and a monthly 
Newspaper, may keep himself cognizant of the movements of an 
antiquated relative, with very little trouble to himself. But, in 
good truth, antiquated relatives in India are not+ very much, 
worth lookihge after. Fortunes are not easily made; and if 
they are, they are easily spent. Men do not, now-a-days, hoard 
up wealth for unknown nephews and niceca, Whether they 
ever did, we think extremely doubtful, in spite of the comedies 
and the novels of the carly port of the present century. 

And yet, within the last fitty years, society in India ‘has under- 
gone so many other changes, that perhaps it may have changed 
in this respect too. It will not be altogether uninteresting to 
trace a few of the more important changes—to shew what Anglo- 
Indians were and what they are, when dwelling in their adopted 
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homes, We do not purpose to comment upon litical 
changes. Our readers ave well acquainted with The frincipal 
events attending the growth of the British power in the East ; 
they know how a few.insignificant factories were in time erect~ 
ed into a great Empire; how a few mercantile clerks, with a 
scanty guard, became it time the rulers of the faud. We shall 
not meddle with this subject. Our artigle #s devoted to social 
changes and what we lose in profundity perhgps ye may gain in 
novelty. We do not wish to be always on fhe stilts. 
¥f an old Indjan resident, of 1770 or 1780, «were to arise from 
the grave, to revisit the scene of his labors, the first thing to strike 
him' would be the magnificent improvement inthe appearance 
of the European portion of the Towns, especifilly of the capital, 
Calqutta. It is recorded in the biography of Lard Teignmouth, 
that whtn his Lordship (then Mr. “Share} arrived in India, as a 
young writer* on the Bengal establishment, “he found it (the 
city of Calcutta) consisting of houses not two or three of which 
were furnished with venetian blinds or glass windows; solid 
shutters being generally used; and rattans like those used for the 
bottoms of chairs, in lieu of panes whilst little provision was 
made against the heat of the climate. The town was rendered 
unhealthy by the effluvia ‘of open drains, &c., &c.” Whatever 
may be the state of the drains now-a-days, and in some parts of 
the town it is bad enough, nothing can be said against the houses. 
The absence of glass windows, an evil of no trifling magnitude 
during a great part of the year, when it ia of the utmost conse- 
quence to exclede the hot air, is almost unknown in'the European 
residences of Calcutta. In Madras, however, a large proportion 
, of the houses are deficient in this essential item of gomfort. In 
Calcutta people shut up their houses; in Madras they throw them 
open. In the former the chief object is to exclude ¢he wind, the 
dust, and the glare; in the latter to admit the Madrassee’s boast, 
the delightful sea-brevze. We imagine that time has done more 
to increase the comfort of a residence in an Indian city, than to 
,add to its splendor. Fifty years ago, though the Governor Ge- 
neral was no better housed than his neighbours, there were many 
fine buildings in Caleutta. A French traveller, who visited India, 
in 1789-90, says—“The Governor General of the English 
settlements, east of the Cape of Good Hope, resides at Calcutta. 
As there is no palace yet built for him, he lives in a house on 
the Esplanade opposite the citadel. The house is handsome, 
but by no means equal to what it ought to be for a personage 
of so mach importance. Many private individuals in the town 
have houses a8 good; and if the Governor were disposed to any 
extraordinary luxury, he must curb his inclination for want of 
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“the necessary accommodatioh of room. The house af the Guver- 
“nor of Pondicherry is much jnore magnificent. As we enter the 
town, a very extensive square opens before us, with a lange piece 
of water in the middle, for the public usr. The pond has a 
gress plot round it, and the whole is enclosed by a wall breast 
igh, with a réiling on the The sides of this inclosure are 
each nearly five hundred y: in length. The square itself ix 
* composed of gmagnificent houses, which render Calcutta not 
‘only thehandsomest town in Asia, but one of the finest in theworld.”” 
We must accept the testimony of M. Grandpré with all confidence, 
for it is the testimony of an enemy. The square of which he 
writes, known ngw-a-dayg as “Tank Sqfare,” remains in al? its 
primitive magnificfnce. Ifalfa-century has altered jt but little, 
save on one of the four sides, which runs parallel to the ger, 
where erst stood the old fort, now no longer in existefice? In its 
lace we have d range of buildings, the Union Bank, the Bonded 
‘are-house and others. Bat the present magnificence of the 
city is not derived from the four sides of this fine square; but 
from scores of splendid edifices, which have sprang up all around 
it—-edifices, which have earned for Calcutta the high-sounding 
name of the “City of Palaces.” The Government House at 
Calcutta,t on a moderate calculation, would hold a dozen such 
palaces as that of the Pondicherry Governor ; and leave plenty 
of room for his Excellency, and all his troops into the bargain. 
Then there are other public buildings of splendid aspect, a Town 
Hall, another hall yclept Metcalf, fine churches, not known in 
M. Grandpré's time, thou, f Calcutta was then not churchless, 
and a Theatre somewhat ifferent in every respect, from that of 
which the Krench writer set down the record, “Close to the old 
* Fort is the Theatre, which does not accord in appearance with 
* the gencral beauty of the town, and in which there are seldom 
** dramatic representatious for want of performers.” This re- 
proach, which never would have been uttered had the French been 
the original settlers in Calcutta, for their first thought is ever the 
erection of g theatre and the garrisming thercof (theatrical repre- , 
sentations not éven being held incompatible with a state of active 
warfare) cannot be levelled now-a-days against the denizens of the 
Metropolis. Since M. Grandpré's time another theatre has 
been built, another theatre destroyed; and the City of Palaces 


* Voyage in the Indian Qcean and to Bengul, undertaken in the years 1705-90. 
‘Translated from the French of L. deGrandpré, an officer in the French army 
We have a pisture now before us in the Pictorial History of England—a work 
of ‘ne canil jnetite parporting to be a view of Calcutta in 1746. It containa both the 
Government House and the new Fort! The former was erected in 1804, and the encliest 
work of the latter (Lord Clive’s ravelin) in 1770 
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now boasts of a new one, with somewhat more actors than 
patrons. ’ 

But the public buildings of Calcutta have not carned for "the 
city the proud title, ky which it is so often distinguished. The 
“ Palaces” are the private dwelling-houses. Few cities can 
boast of so many impoging edifices. “ Palaces* they are not— 
and an English nobleman might think, them pig-styes. They 
are, with few exceptions, according to Engligh nptians, indiffer- 
ent houses—but a number of them congregated within a small 
space have a very imposing effect, They‘arcewhite; the atmos- 
pherp through which they are seen is peculiarly clear; they are 
gexvrally of an extensMe frontage; ofen situated in An open 
space; and if not very fine specimens of architecture, they are 
helged out with a liberal supply of pillars and sporticocs, which 
are alvtay# adjuncts to the picturesque. M. Grandpré said 
of the house4, which he saw in 1760:—* Ad] the houses in India 
“have argamasse roofs; that is to ssy, are flat with a balastrade 
“round them, It is there that the inhabitants in the moming 
“ and evening take the air. Some are ornamented with a cireu~ 
“Jar range of pillars on the first story, making a sort of gallery, 
“ to which they retire when the heat of the day is over.” The 
* English houses at Bombay,” wrote Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs, referring to about the same period “though neither so 
* large, nor elegant as those at Calcutta and Madras, were confor- 
“ table and well furnished; they were built in the European style 
* of architecture, as much as the clique would admit of; but lost 
« something of that appearance by the addition of verandahs or 
* covered piazzas to shade the apartments most exposed to the 
“sun; when illuminated and filled with sdcial pgrtics in the 
* evening, these verandahs gave the town a very cheerful appear- 
“ ance; but since { left Indta, the town houses have been almost 
“ deserted by the English, who reside entirely at their country 
* villas; the gentlemen only go to the Fort in the morning to 
* transact their business; devoting the evening to domestic plea~ 
“ sure, and convivial meetings at their garden house.” The same 
practise was pursued then, as now, at Madras. “ The houses,” 
writes the Rev. James Cordener, in his voyage to India, referri 
to a somewhat later period (1798) “ are good and generally of 
“ two stories high: but few people live constantly in them; in 

the afternoon they are almost all empty, and the Town looks 
quite deserted. The better sort of inhabitants at Madras may 
be said to live altogether in the country. Every gentleman 
has a villa, at a little distance from the Town. The ladies 
seldom cote the Fort; very few of them attend Divine 
Service there on Sundays; and the gentlemen nse it only as 
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“ the scene of business; they Yepair thither after breakfast and 
“return to their villas beforg dinner. ‘Their conveyances are 
* palanquins and carriages, Kalking abroad is a thing unknown 
“among Europeans.” a 
We are very much in the same condition now in re- 
spect of the owtward aspect of our hpuses; but not of the 
number of them, nor of their internal fittings-up. Good houses 
have multiplied and are multiplying at the Presidencies; especially 
at Calcutta wheft we have magnificent rows of houses on spots 
which erst were nwisdine swamps. “ The actiyity and enter- 
prise of the English,” wrote Mr. Tennant,ethe author of the 
Indian Recreations, from gCalcutta in #496 “ is, perhaps, fho- 
where better Yoplayed, than in the rapid enlargement of 
the Town. efn the memory of persons still living hgre, 
the European houses were mean, and comparatively few in 
munber. Thdse of the natives are, in general} still paltry 
huts; but as prospects of,guin, or, at least, of employment 
are always opening in the vicinity of European Society ; 
“ the number of their dwellings has increased in a still greater 
“ proportion than that of Europeans.” “Calcutta,” wrote Bishop 
Myldeton, in 1818, “considering that it has risen from two or 
“three miscrable fishing villages, within 120 years, is probably 
* tho most surprising place in the world.” And in another letter, 
“nothing can exceed the beauty of Culcutta, 1 mean the Euro- 
“ pean part. In every direction, as Took out of the window, 1 sec 
“an assemblage of white villas and trees and tanks The church 
«is 1 think, wRhout exceptidn, the handsomest madern edifice of 
“the kind Lever saw.”"—We are every year improving, too, the in- 
doors comfort and clég&ince of ourdomiciles. We were not very long 
in discovering that large and lofty rooms, opening inte one another 
with doors and windows in every possible direction, were better, 
alapted to a tropical climate, than the low, close i e-BUr~ 
younded apartments, designed, with claborate ingenuity, for the 
exclusion of air, which make up our ordinary residences, in 
England. After a time, we came to a due understanding of the 
value of giass*wmdows and venetian doors; and having attained 
every possible contrivance for the mitigation of the severity of 
the climate, we have betaken ourselves to the work of adorning 
our dwelling houses, not always it must be admitted, without 
aome sacrifice of bodily comfort. Year after year has witnessed 
the introduction of fresh European refinements: our dwellings 
have grown internally less less Oriental; and though the 
change has not been unattended with inconvenience, we incline 
to think that on the whole we are gainers by it. Our rooms are, 
no Jonger bare and unemeumbered; they sre chock-full of 
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European furniture; the wally are hung with paintings; the floors 
are covered with warm carpets; the doors, perhapa the windows, 
are curtained. ence an increasy perhaps of warmth, and an 
unquestionable accejsion of mosquitoes; but there is a more 
cheerful look about our rooms; the eye is pleased; the spirits are 
raised; there is a greater feeling of home. The mistake of over- 
cramming one’s rooms with furniture, as though they were u 
holsterers’ ware-houses, is too common not tobe readily admitted; 
but for these errors of taste the system itself is not accountable. 
Every good thing will find people only to ready to over-do it; 
and the extravagancics of its more tasteless votaries is no proof 
of the viciousness of ar‘, fashion. It ig undenjable, that within 
the last few years, the internal aspect uf our houses has 
brightened up greatly; and in no part of the ménage is this 
more strikingly apparent—in no one social improvement is the 
operation of an extended Trade Jnore discernivle—than in the 
furniture of the dinner-table. ‘The quantity of fine Plate, fine 
Glass, and fine Porcelain to be seen at the tables of men of 
moderate income, would astonish an old Qui-hye of the last 
century; and he would look with little leas surprise at the 
display of ornamental ware in all our drawing-rooms; the 
bronze, the papier maché, the porcelain, the alabaster, and more 
than all the beautiful glass lamps and lustres of every conceivable 
device, superseding the tasteless wall-shades, which stood out, of 
old, in al! their ugliness, from the unvaried surface of whitc- 
wash plastered over the sides of our rooms. 

But still mere remarkable than the change in the aspect of 
the principal European abiding, places are the changes in the 
aspect of Fiuropean Society. e shall ‘not attempt to give 
anything, which can aspire to be regarded as « coniplete picture 
of these changes ; but content ourscives with noticing a few of 
its most prominent features. Old Indians, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, have been generally conceived to be 
distinguished for excessive wealth, diseased livers, a repulsive 
-querulousness of manncr, and a luxurious way of life. Who 
has aot heard of the enormous fortuues and the Sadanepelian 
luxuriousness of the “ Nabobs” of the old time? How far the 
general opinion may have been correct, we pretend not oracularly 
to decide, but it may be permitted to us, in all modesty, to 
si st a doubt. That large fortunes were made sometimes, 
and that the extreme of Oriental luxury wes indulged in by 
some European residents, and hence imported, in a modified 
form, into the West, is a fact sufficiently well-established for us 
most willingly to toncede: but we question whether these 
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examples ought not rather to béregarded as forming the exceptions 
than the vale. The truth, it, appears to us, is that, in te old 
times, very few returned to ‘land at all; and that as these 
returned with large fortunes—rarely or neyr honestly acquired 
—an impression svon got abroad India was an El-dorado, 
and that pagodes and rupees were ta, be had, for the mere 
stooping to pick themup.* This wasasad mistake. As re; 

the general cts of “the European adventurer, we hesitate 
not to say, thi théy were far less cheering than they are at the 
present time. The @loomy side of the picture has not been 
exposed to view; but if the whole truth ware to be told, show 
much of-the wretchedneys and desolagton of friendless exile 
would be set down in the chronicle—how many sad tales of home- 
les» want and disgonsvlate sorrow, and sickness, untelieved by 
one gleam of kindness and comfort, would be told. There as, 
in those days, mich mpore to vyestle against at the outset—much 
more to try, perhaps to break, the strongest spirit. They, who 
triumphed, trium; hed not in vain; bat bow many were beaten 
down. When Mr. Shore arnved in India as a writer in 1769, 
his salary was—cight rupees a month ; and this, too, in the 
Secret and Poltical Department. When Sir Thomas Munro 
arrived in India, as 2 cadet, in 1780, his pay was five pagodas 
a month with free quarters, or ten ‘odas without. “ His 
annual salary,” says the present Lo ‘eignmouth in his life 
of his father, “was 96 current rupecs, whilst he paid 125 arcot 
“ rupees, or nearly double the above suin, for a miserable, close 
* and unwhdlesome dwelltng.”—‘* Cadets here,” wrote Mr. 
Munro, svon after his arrival, “ are allowed either five pagodas 
ae per month and fre® quarters, or ten pagodas per month, and 
« find their “own lodgings ; all the cadets follow the first way. 
Of the five pagodas, I pay two to a Dubash, one to the 


* There was one perrod, antecedent to Clive’s second administration, at which 
occamonally enormous fortunes were accumulated (dishonestly of course) in a few 
years, by adventurers, who without any preliminary training or the possession of any 
necessary qualifications, were sent out ostensrbly in the Company's Service, to gran 
nich 1n the least pessible time, and to render no servic to any one but themselves The 
reign of these cormorants was but short Chive soon mtroduced 8 new state of tMings , 
‘but a he knocked down the old rotten system and did not build ms sound newone1n 
its place, he acarcely mended the matter At a later period, large fortunes were 
oecamonslly amassed after many years of struggling tou and wearing deprivation , 
buteven then not by honest means The civilians were allowed to trade, but this 
source of profit was scanty Shore complained, soon after his arnval m Inca, that 
such strict hmits had beon assigned to the coramercial speculations of the Govern- 
ment servants, that the privilege was of little value It 18 not long, however, before 
the readers of his Life are ict mto the secret history of the accumulation of thesr 
large fortunes, which were once mu] to be an unfailing characteristic of a 
ve Hevob.” ‘In one munsion to Daca, he talls us, he mught have made £100,000, had 
he not been burthened with acruples At a subsequent ayes we are told that the 
Nabob of Lucknow offered him five lekhs of rupees and 8,000 gold mohurs He took 
nothing but a picture Fea men were thus scrupulous 7 
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~ servants of the mess, and one for hair-dressing and washing ; 
+ so that 1 have one per month to feed and clothe me.” 
Fortunate oun man!—Mr. Shore, it would appear, spent 
nearly double his pey on house-rent. We do not know the 
extent to which he was enabled to enrich himself by trade; but 
the incomings for this source must have been « extremely mode- 
rate. © The writers by their charter,” he wrote, soon after his 
arrival “ are permitted to trade, but under yery, severe restric- 
tions. Before the arrival of Lord Clive,‘of famous memory, 
they were allowed dustucks, i. c. 2 free trade and no duties,— 
apd even since ; but by a late order from our honourable 
‘ amasters, we are enti.zly deprived, of any such advantages, 
* which makes the risk very unequal.” Le Bombay, the case 
was not better—perhaps, indeed, somewhat woyser It is recorded, 
that whert Mr. Forbes arrived in India three or four years before 
Mr. Shore,* his income amountafl to 65£. a*year.* We do 
not know any work that furnishes a better picture of the 
cheerless prospects of a young Indian adventurer, on first 
setting his foot upon the shores of his adopted land, than the 
‘Oriental Memoirs’ of this gentleman. “I found myself,” 
he writes, “ a solitary, de: being, without a letter to offer, 
or the Knowledge of a single individual on the island ;"—and it 
is set down in the chronicle, that he often went to bed sorel: 
against hie will, soon afier sunset, because he could not affor 
himself the luxuries of ® supper and a candle. This, we suspect, 
must have been the worst epoch of all—after Clive had cut 
down the trading, or more properly, the corruptio&& system, but 
before the Company had thought fit to grant to their servants a 
fair acale of remuneration. During this® ‘interval, there was 
scarcely less corruption than before Lord Clive’s second 
administration ; the only difference was, tbat instead of stalkiny 
abroad in all its nakedness, it sncaked about decently clothed. 
The filth was all there ; but it was hidden. 

But even before Clive’s first administration, the condition 
of the younger servants of the Company was not one very 
greatly to be coveted. We smile at the ideas of exorbitant 
and reprehensible luxury entertained in the last century; yet 
such, according to prevailing notions, was the luxurious way 
of life to which the Company's servants gave themselves up, 
that it was deemed necessary to pass sumptuary regulations ! 
We are informed by an intelligent traveller, ( Dr. Ives } 
who visited India in 1754, being Staff-surgeon with Admi 
Watson’s fleet, that even the use of a chatteh, or rather the 


* Quarterly Review—Forbes says in a passage, quoted a little further on, that 
his salary, shortly after he arciveds was 30 Bs a month ‘ 
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services of a chatteh-wallah were prohibited by Government. 
“ Atthe time we were at,Fort St. David,” he writes, “ the 
** Governor and a few other gentlemen of the settlement kept 
* a chaise and a pair of horses ; some droge a two-wheel chaise 
with a single horse, and others were content to take the air 
on horse-back. Since that time, hqwever, the number of 
carriages is greatly increased. Almost ali the Europeans 
resident in Indi: Leep their palanguines, which is a covered 
machine wifn cuchions in it, arched in the middle to give 
more room and asi, and is carried on the spoulders of four 
or six men ; the expense attending it is not less than thirty 
pounds sterlipg a yer. This pitte of eastern luxury, 
therefore, has been forbidden by the Company to their 
youngest seryants. Some years before our arrival in, the 
country, they found such sumptuary laws so absolutely neces~ 
sary, that th¢y gaye the stfictest orders, that none of these 
oung gentlemen should be allowed even to hire a Roundel- 
oy, whose business it is to walk by his master and defend 
him, with his Roundel, or umbrella, from the sun. A young 
fellow of humor, on this last order coming out, altered the 
“ form of his umbrella from a round to a square, called it a 
“ Squaredel instead of a Roundel and insisted, that no order 
“ yet in force forbad him the use of it.” We can cap thin 
story with another, which if it does not display more ingenuity, 
has, certainly, more wit. Ifugh Boyd records in the Indian 
Observer (1793), that “ in times of yore our honorable master» 
“ were very Attentive to Gorrect any appearance of extrava- 
“¢ gance in their young servants. Tearing that laced clothes 
were very mudi? in fashion in Fort Square, a sumptuary 
regulation was sent out against them. But a young gentle- 
man, whogcould not entirely divest himself of his favorite 
habits, stil sported a gold edging on his coat, and defended 
it against the graver powers by maintaining, that though Lace 
was prohibited, the order was not BINDING.” 

What would a yonng civilian of the present dayethink if an 
order were td be issued against top-boots, cut-aways,and Taglonis ? 
Or a young ensign, if the yearly number of his white kid gloves 
and patent leather boots was to be regulated in General Orders ? 
We suspect, that take it for all in all, the present generation con- 
sists of a more luxurious sct of fellows, than the generations of the 
last century, though there has more recently been an inter- 
regnum of right royal blades, as we have no doubt Writers’ Build- 
ings could tell us, if those once classic abodes were to chronicle 
their autobiographies. ‘“* At the present,” says Lord Valencia, 
writing at the commencement of the present centurs, “ there ale 
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** few of these young men who do not keep ther horses; com- 
* monly their curricles, and sn many instances then race-horses, 
which together with the extravagant parties and entertainments 
frequent among tkem, gencially involve them in difficulties 
and embarrasments at an catly period of their hves.” There 
are some old etvihansein India, whe still are“ the victims of 
that lustions epoch, but we have now attained a more healthy 
state of thimgs, and though oui young writeis are not com- 
pelled, like Mr. Forbes, to go supperlds to bed, because 
they cannot affmd a meal or a candle, those costly Cham- 
paras suppers wih their after excesses, for wluch Writers’ 

tuldings were onceto famous, ay now but rae events, 
aud we seein to be equally distant fron? the extremes of 
voluptuous extravagancc aad peunraus selfmoitification We 
have lreard some old Indian seudents, staid and icspectable 
men of unmspeachable morality, righ oven the extinction, a8 a 
class, of the young college waiters, who cist Made the buildings 
resound with ¢hcu joyous songs and thar loud 1eheatsing 
tally-hocs Where are they now? Scattered over the fice of 
Caleutta—or studying mthe Mofussil—a dispersed race, never 
again to be restacd It posuble, that on some fiture occa- 
sion, we inay abandon oursches nore fiecly to the consideration 
of this subject“ Writcis’ Bunldings” exist no longer, save as piles 
of brick and mortar, mhabitcd by artists, brokas, lottery con- 
tractors and other muscellancous docr, of a not vary catensive 
business. The waiters themselves, as a small puvileacd class 
of ex-officio fast men, no longs cnhyen the presidency and 
mun themselves Lt would be scarcely necessary to pass sump- 
tuaty regulations sinted to the tincs and the incomes of the 
young civilservants of the Company. ‘Then salary adimts of a 
pretty free dulgence an cut-aays and Tighons- or spectacles 
and white nech-cloths , and there are rarcly any alarmmg ca- 
hibitions to call for the mteivcution of Govcinment to hmit 
the young crnvihan’s stud, or to st a bound to his expenditure 
of champaygne Comfort and icspectability sccm, now to be 
aimed at, and attamcd = There 1s little icentiofsitcs to shock, 
and less poverty to distress The picture, in a soual point 
of view, 15 anything but a discouraging one 

The condition, too, of the young miltary adventuie has 
greatly umproved during the last half century. We have shown, 
that the pay of a cadet in 1780, was 174 rupecs a month, 
with free quarters fr Thomas Munto, who, had cr- 
cumstances turned him out of the mould, an essayist or a 
novelist, mstead of a soldier and a statesman, would havc rivalled 
Addison or Smollet, desenbes with immitable humor, dashed 
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here and there with a touch of sulness, the sufferings and 
privations to which he was cxpoxd during the fuet few years 
of his readence nm India “ You may not belicve me,” he writes, 
im @ serio-comic epistle, which, though tamhar to many of our 
Teaders, we can not deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting— 
* You may not believe we when [ tell pou, thit I never cxperi- 
* enced hunges or thnrst, fatigue,or poverty, until J came to Indiv, 
that since then, |. have frequently mct with the first thee, 
and that the ‘last has been my constint companion = If you 
wish for proofs,+here they arc—I was thie eyears in India, 
before [was master of any othcr pillow than a book or a 
cartridge pough, my ded wis a pice of canvass stretched 
on tour cross Sucks, whose only ormaiment way the gicat 
coat that I baught from cugland, which by a Incky mgen- 
tion, I turned into 2 blanket in the cold wether, by 
thrusting my legs to the sleeves, md drawihe the shirts 
over my head fn this situation, 1 lay, the 1 alstaff an the 
buket—hilt to pomt md yay comfortible, Lasme you, 
all but my fect for the trlor not heyinz toresecn the 
vations uses to which this picce of dicss might be wpphed, 
hid cut the cloth so shot thu Tonevar could, with all iny 
ingenuity, bing both cnds under cover, whatever Lg uned 
bv di wing up my Icas LE lost by exposing my neck, ind 
1 generally chose aithe: to cool my heels thin iny heid 
+e My dress hay not been more splendid than my dummtarc 
Thave never been able tg keep at all of 1 piece It prows 
tattercd in®onc quate, Whilst Tum cstibhishing funds to 
repair it. im another ind my cot mim dinger of losing 
the sleeves, whife Tam pulling at off to ty on 1 new 
warsteoat”” Now, it would be dificult’ thorouhly to 
convince ougselycs that thare as not some Cxiget tien om 
this It as probabk, thit Wanros humor a hth outstutppedl 
his acemacy Blankets of an inferior descuption but 
capable of impaitmg waunth, ae so cheap in Indi that few, 
can of the poorest nities deny themselves sucly a huvucy 
and, in a countfy where the fibre of the cocot-nut which fitkes 
sery tolerable bedding, 1 to be hadin abimdaincc, at so low a 
price, a man 15 not very likely to go thee ycars without a betta 
pillow than a book ot a cartridge box If Mnmo 1c ally sutfarcd 
from these deprivations, he must have been sadly agnorint at 
the resources of the country Waimth and sleep arc blesme> 
of too gicat magnitude to be beyond the seach of 1 Madras 
cadet on fise pagodas a month, but we hive it from Mumo 
himeelf, that im less than a year aftaa hy atunal, he recened 
his commission as ensign and that im less thin two veats 
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he wis appomted to the Staff, a a Quarter-Master of Brigade 
Making al tines however, for a jittle humorous exaggeration, 
the picture may be advantageously contemplated by the young 
officers of the preset diy, who deplore, when on service, in 
such pathetic terms the ulancholy tact of their cheroots 
having all vanished 1n sfaoke, and write to them fmends, in the 
spint of the young cornet in the Bolan,—< D—n! it I'm 
out of blicking, and those raxcilly Below hees have carned 
off my patent Icathe: boots’ We suspect, that 1f an Ensign of 
1780 and an Lieign of 1830 weie to compare notes on the hard- 
ships of active sersitc, the former would feel very much melined 
to ‘laugh at the soft-cotton ind Lind-box asperitics of modern 
warfare ¥oung officers of the present day‘ drcas much_ better 
andsbyc mpch better than those of the list cuttary Munro 
when a Tientenwt, who hid held for some time a staff ap- 
pointment, tilked, as we hive shown, o: lus clothes falling to 
pices, and wc find hun afterwuds, when holdmg a good crul 
appointment, writing to ms friends in Cnglmd again, on the 
luauries of the East, “I havc dined to-diy on porridge made 
“ of hilferound flour instexd of oatmeal, and 1 shall most 
“ likely dine to-morrow on plantain fitters,” and this simpheity 
of fue “being the effect of necessity, not of chosce ,” not 
heeause he could not pry for anythmg better, but because he 
could not get mything better to pay tor Unquestionably we 
aie in these days much mote comfortable Comfort and com- 
Ppetence are more gencrally diffused Splendid fortunes are 
now scldom tnadc, for bithe-taking 1s no longer permitted , 
but moderate wealth 1s morc casily, as, it 1» more honestly, 
acquired, and carnally speaking, the things wlick render life 
able, are far more within the reich of all We should 
doubt whether Munro’s hands ever Inxwuiitcdem a pan of 
dress gloves durmg the first twenty years of his residence m 
India, or whether, dunng that timc, his handkerchief 
was cryer guilty of harboring a drop of perfume But our 
young officers seldom deny themselves cither thy one or the 
othel as the records of the Exch inzc Lal! and Tulloh’s 
Commision-Rooms can amply demonstrate The pay of an 
Ensign 1m the present day 1s twenty times 15 great as that of a 
young Civilian, when Shore first arrived in India , and luxuries 
are to be punchased at less than half the prve 
But if the outset of the adventurer’s career 1s, in. the present 
day, bighter than of oll, and the cloing scene somewhat Jess 
brithant, it 1. hardly to be questioned thit the anddle stage, 
the weneral aspect, decd, of fife m India, 1s now more 
cheerful thin it ever has been — There 15 nothing like poverty — 
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unless there is both improvidence and misconduct—among the 
European residents in India. , Men are often unfortunate ; but 
they are very rarely poor. (We mean by this, that they are 
faeldots condemned to taste, in all their yitterness, the Marah- 
waters of poverty. The iron chain does not gall and fret; 
the manacles dre well wadded. Owe mean has a small 
salary ; he is honest and he pays his debts. There is little 
of that severe stryggling to kecp up a decent appearance, 
which, unfortuflatel ly, prevails at home. Even this narrow-sa- 
laried man, if he- be’ a gentleman, lives like yne. He is not 
attended by a scrubby maid of all work, with red elbowstand 
heel-less shoes, byit hy half a dozen tuManed fellows in black 
moustaches and white muslin. He keeps his horse, and, per- 
haps, his buggy; and changes his linen twice a day, with, as 
much regularity as a Member of Council. False ffonts, save- 
alls, and dinners with Duke Humphry are not the toncomitants 
of narrow means.* Again :.a man becomes bankrupt, passes 
through the Insolvent Court, surrenders, or ought to sur- 
render every farthing he has in the world, and what is the 
result? We do not see a pale-faced, dim-eyed wretch, with 
stooping gait, and slouched hat, and coat out at elbows, steal- 
ing along the streets towards his small furnished lodging in an 
obscure quarter of the town, No; oa the very day that his 
name appears in the Gazette ; whilst he is advertised to the whole 
world as “ late of Calcutta and now residing in the Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore,” he may, perchance, be scen on the course 
of Calcutta riding a fine English horse, or lounging in an clegant 
Barouche. Outwardly, there is little descent. The cidevant 
man of wealsh rideg his friend’s horse, instead of his own, He 
attends, and does not give, burra-khanas. His establishment is 
reduced ; buteit is still an ample one ; and—strangest contrast 
of all—his friends do not desert him. Scvere moralists may say, 
that this last fact indicates laxity of principle. We will not 
argue the question. Tt is true, that a man does not ruin himself 
without ruining others—that there is often carelessness, reck- 
lessness, cupidity, an overstrained spirit of speculation 9 still 
we honestly confess, that we do love to sce the friends of the 
rained man, rallying around him in his adversity, even though 
they do but open their doors to him, invite him to dinner, give 
him a mount, and smile on him, as in the days of his affluence. 
this may have an injurious effect upon society. By dimi- 
nishing the penalties, it may increase the frequency of bank- 
ruptcy. Still the failing “leans towards virtue’s side,” and the 

opposite is extremely forbidding. 
“ I assert,” says Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs, 
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«that the character of the English in India is an honor 
‘to their country. Jn private life they are generous, kind 
and hospitable.......... As bhsbands, fathers, masters, they 
cannot easily be excelled; whilst friendship, illustrated in 
its more general sense by unostentatious acts of humanity 
and benevolence, shines in India with couspicuous lustre. 
Yow often have the sons and daughters of imisfortune 
experienced the blessed effects of orjental benevolence. 
How often have the ruined merchant, the distonselate widow, 
and the helyless orphan been relicvéd ky the delicate and 
silent subscriptioa, amounting in a few hours to several thou- 
éand pounds, without: the child of, sorrow knowing its bene- 
tactors”—* I can truly affirm” wrote Loed"Valentia, “ that 
jy eastern countrymen are hospitable in the highest degree, 
and that their gencrosity is unbounded. When an officer 
of respectability dies, in cithér the civil ‘or the military 
service, having a widow or children, a suvscription is imme- 
diately set on foot, which in every instance has proved 
liberal and not unfrequently has conferred on the parties a 
degree of affluence that the life of the husband or parent 
“ could not for ycar have assured them, The hearts of the 
“ British in this country seem expanded with affluence, the 
“do every thing on a princely scale.” Mr, Forbes tells 
us, in another part of his interesting memoirs, that very little 
of all this was the growth of Ghskalantey 3 for though the 
European residents in India were very humane and very 
benevolent, they were, at the best; but indiffercut Christians ; 
and Lord Valentia seems to have entertained a similar opinion. 
There is more Christianity in India, néW-a-days, and we are 
inclined to think that there is ax much benevolence. Not man: 
ears have elapsed since the large private subscriptions aL 
Indea to above were things of frequent occurrence. The’ 
are almost unknown now; but only because objects of suc 
charity rarely present themselves, in our better regulated com- 
munity. & seldom or never happens, that a man, occupying 
arcspectable position in European society, dies 4nd leaves his 
family destitute. ‘The truly excellent Funds established for the 
maintenance of the widows and children of members of the 
services ; and the inducements held out to others, by the differ- 
ent Insurance Offices, to provide for the weaklings who are 
dependent on them, have almost entircly superseded the ne- 
cessity for private henevolence. We never, in these times, hear 
of a fashionable lady spending thousands of rupees on an 
entertainment one weck, and, in the next, reduced to utter 
poverty, by the death of her lord and master, and dependent 
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upon the contributions of her guests. A young Civilian 1s said 
by the husband-hunters to be “worth £300 a-year, dead or 

ive.” A young officer is orth only a third of this, but still 
there is no destitution. Private benevolgnce, therefore, finds 
nota vent in this channel, At the time when, according to 
Mr. Forbes, theeharity of European residents in India was ex- 
hibited in the celerity with which large sums of moncy were 
raised for the support of the widows and orphans of deceased 
members of sofety> « There were no arts or sciences to patron- 
ise, no literary on chéritable institutions to support, and neither 
hospitals nor infirmaries to call forth privateebenevolence.” sUhis 
is fur from being the qase in the prsent day. There gare 
numerous iustitutiens to support, and numerous Lustitutions arr 
supported, by prjvate benevolence. A much larger sum is dis- 
»ensed in charity ; but the dispensation is regular,*periodical, 
The moncy subScribeg is givéy to the poor poor, mot to the rick 
poor. The widows and children of wealthy men are not 
thrown destitute on the world ; and though wealthy men them- 
selves are often reduced to a state of nominal poverty, there is a 
wonderful elasticity in them, and, like an Indian-rubber ball, 
they are dropped upon the ground only to rise up again to a 
greater altitude than that from which they have descended. 
Their friends assist them for a little while; there is a fresh 
start in the world ; and then, practically at least, they are soon 
as wealthy as before. 

There is no more striking feature on the face of Anglo- 
Indian socicty, than the g&neral diffusion of aj! the outward 
churacteristics of wealth, The number of equipuges which 
crowd the Culcatta® course ; the number of Telly furnished 
honses ; the number of handsemely dressed women, are out 
of all proportion to the number of good incomes in this * splen- 
did city.” Fhe equipages are not well appointed ; half dirt, 
huf deity ; well-built Phactons or Britzskas, with uncouth and 
undressed native grooms hanging on lazily behind. The houses 
are not often elegantly furnished ; there is seldom much taste and 
seldom any Keeping, but still there is an enormous expenditure * 
of costly furniture, and every week, in the cold scasun, 
sees some two or three announcements of “ superb household 
property to be sold.” The women, it is true, are rarely well 
dressed; but the immense investments of rich satins and 
gorgeous velvets—the latter rarely sold at less than a ‘guinea a 
yard—which s into the hands of consumers every cold 
wenther, is altogether incommensurate with the number of 
ladies, whose means and position would, in English society, 
entiile them to the use of such costly attire. The truth is thar 
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in India very little money is spent upon what is not seen. 
There are no taxes and tithes to be paid, and no expenditure 
in the Servants’ Hall. Thirty fservants may be retained as 
cheaply in India, asthree—the cternal Footman, House-maid 
and Cook—can be kept in dear-grained England ; and whcre 
there are no taxes, and no rates of any kind to be paid, a man 
may afford to dress his wife in satin and valvet; to give her # 
Britzska to ride in; and to cover her drawing-room couches 
od ottomans wath te finest tabaret <ever” manufactured. 
Money, to use a homely expression, * s much further 
in India than int England.” Though many articles of consum| 
tior are dearer, the expenses of house-keeping are, on the whole, 
smaller, and moncy spent produces some certain and palpable 
advantage. We are not called upon to fritter, away anything 
upln intangible benefits—a church establishment, 2 poor law, 
and the like- In mercy, we are spared the tax-gathcrer. With 
an almost universal predisposition to febrile and bilious dis- 
orders, and a sort of gencral irritability of the system, the 
visitations of this periodical pestilence would be more than we 
could bear 4 against. Kind nature is equable in her dis- 
pensation of favors, We have the cholera; but we have no 
taxes. 

We have shown, that shortly before the black-hole affair 
and the battle of Plassey, the Governor and some few other 
high functionaries drove out in their carriages or buggics— 
but that the junior servants of Government were forbidden even 
to employ a chatteh-wallah. The battle of Plassey wrought a vast 
number of very important cl 3.and the British in India 
soon began to assume a local itation afid a name. Before 
this, they scarcely existed as a class. Soon, however, they 
waxed into some amount of importance; and though Pondi- 
cherry, in some respects, had advantages not possessed by 
Calcutta,* we soon began to put forth our spreading leaves 
and branches, and to overgrow our worthy neighbours, the 
French. It was not, however, till some years after the battle 
of Rjassey, that carriages came generally into‘ude. It was a 
charge brought against Mr, Kiernander, the missionary, who 


* We must in all candour acknowledge, even at the present day, that Pondi- 
cherry is one of the very pleasantest places we have ever visited in India. The 
elimate is extremely good ; there is a delightful sea breezo; and the down iteelf 
is clean, regular, and more Eur an its aspect, than any locality in India, 
There is a mice open Pace—the French must have a Place—and there are excel- 
lent roads in the outekirts of the Town—far better than in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
The gentry are eminently social and hospitable. The native soldiers have a xort 
of French air and a French twist of the moustache; and the poor seem happy 
and contented. There is en appearance of cleanliness and comfort, externally, about 
the native parts of Pondicherry, which cannot fail to strike the observe: 
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built the “Old Church,” in 1770, that he drove a carriage 
and four; but his last bi spher* informs us, that this was 
al ther untrue; for that at the time referred to, the only people 
in the settlement, who sported carriages, “vere “the Governor 
and Mr. Watta.”, They must have come into general use not 
very Jong after ‘this. “Conveyance by the palanquin is in 
* use at Bengal,” wrote *M. Grandpré in 1790, “ but Calcutta 


« 


exclusively ogthis mode abounds with all sorts of carriages, 
chariots, whiskies, 4nd phaetons, which occasion in the even- 
ing as great a*bustle as in one of the, pritcipal towns of 
Europe. There are also a great nuyiber of saddle hérges, 
some of the Persian breed ; of exquisite beauty, but no Ara- 
bians, except a small sort called Pount, which are vey much in 
vogue for Phactons”—* The usual mode of travelling is*by 
palanquin,” says Lord Valentia; “ but most gentlemen have car- 
* riages adapted tothe climaté, and horses, of which the breed is 
much improved of late yéars. It is universally the custom 
to drive out between sunset and dinner. The Mussaulchees, 
when it grows dark, go out to meet their masters on their 
return, and run before them at the rate of full eight miles an 
hour; and the numerous lights movin, along the Esplanade 
“ produce a singular and pleasing effect.” This custom, which 
has been long since exploded in Calcutta, still, we believe, exists 
at Madras, where the beach, on which the inhabitants enjoy the 
evening air—sea-air, ob! how delicious—is at a considerable 
distance from ghe majority of the garden-houses. The Mussaul- 
chee of Calcutta has ceased to be a torch-bearer, dr even a Jack- 
o’-lanthorn ; the rage has degenerated into a race of scullions. 
Tt will astonish many of our friends in England, who think that 
the palanquin is one of the greatest luxuries of the East, and 
envy us the possession of such a delightful conveyance, to 
learn, that few Europeans, unless they are driven to 3t by hard 
necessity, ever put themselves inside so extremely uncomfort- 
able a machine. Palanquins are used by the upper classes of 
society almos$ cxclusively for dawk journcys. To use one gs an 
ordinary conveyance—to be seen moving in one about the streets 
of Calcutta, would be, many think, to lose caste. This feeling 
is sufficiently absurd, and there is no sort of occasion to display 
it; but it is perfectly intelligible, that people who can afford to 
keep carriages should utterly discard the palanquin. As 4 
carriage is both a faster and cooler vehicle than a palanquin, no 


«“ 
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“ 


« 


“ 
“ 


+ Anglo-India—Vol. 3. Thie biography, in respect of dates, is singularly defl- 
cient "At page 163, weare told thee ieenander was barn in 1793. In 1795, 
therefore, he was sixty years old; and yet we ara told that, at a period antecedent to 
thin, he wan in hin 83d year. 
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one is likely to prefer the latter. Palanquins are principally 
employed in Caleutta, as hackney,coaches and cabs are in Pom 
don ; their best patrons being sailors and cadets. A few Mofus- 
sil residents may kelp these portable ovens; but at the Presi- 
dency the use of them is almost entirely confined to strangers; 
for even the poorer classes—the clerks and others—travel to 
their offices in some sort of a wheeled carriage, which, if drawn 
by a single pony, as many of these vehich2s gre, is a cheaper 
thing to Keep than a Palanguin. As an article of luxury, it may 
have held a bégh place in those days, wherf only the governor 
and senior member & council sported wheel-carriages ; for 
aide in a palanquin 18 a degree or two potter than a walk 
in the sun; but now it is regarded as asort of refuge for the 
destitute, jnto which a man ventures, on extréordinary occa- 
sions, such as the breaking-dowr of his carriage in the streets, 
or any other untoward accident béfalling him. Such things may 
happen once or twice to a Calcutta resident, in a period of half- 
a-dozen years? There are many who have not even 
within that space of time deposited themselves inside a palan- 
quin—and we cannot but acknowledge, that the less frequently 
a man indulges in this species of Oriental luxury, the better for 
his bodily comfort, 

‘There are few so poor, in these days, as not to be able to keep a 
carriage, The keeping a carriage in England is a very magni- 
ficent thing, There is an unctuous smack in the very mention of 
it, redolent of no small amount of well-to-doishnesg ; even thongh 
the carriage be nothing higher than that cockney-sounding 
thing—an one-horse-shay. But here the. difficulty is to find 2 
man, who does not, in some form, “keep a carriage.” It may 
be a very sorry affair, but still it is a carriage, with as good a 
Tight to the name, as the hest appointed Britzska that ever went 
rolling and swinging and plunging out of a coach-maker’s yard. 
If any one be curious in this matter of carriages—and books 
have been written on the subject—Ict him come to Calcutta. 
He will here find carriages of every degree, frorg the highest to 
the lowest; of every conceivable form and fashion; and many 
besides of which it has never entered into his imagination to 
conceive. An Englishman in India may aptly be described aa a 
tiding animal. Let the curious in such matters station himself 
at one of the corners of Tank-Square, between ten and eleven 
in the morning, and again about six o'clock in the evening: and 
count, not the number of carriages, but the number of varieties 
of carriages that pass—Britzskas, Barouches, Landaulets, Cha- 
riots, Phaetons, Buggies, Ps uins, Palki-gharrics, Brown- 
berries, Crahanchys (some of these unknown gexera to the 
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English reader) and then let him t himself, towards sunset, 
on the saluting battery of Fort William, and view all these 
varicties en masse. If Clive, br Admiral Watson were to revisit, 
in this year of grace, 1844, the banks of tht river, which, nearl 
a century before they passed up, with the few ships and emall 
handful of fightfng men, which paved the way for the conquests 
of Hindostan, they ‘wouJd out-do Dominic Sampson in their 
hearty exclamagiong of “ Prodigious!” Where erst were to be 
seen a few Bengallee’ fishermen or boat-men, mending their nets 
or cleaning ther eooking-pots, on the jungly beaks of the river, 
is now a broad and level road, covered, 'at evening tidé, by 
hundreds of cargjages and horse-men. Ivo sooner does the setting 
sun tinge the wesfern horizon, than all the English scsidents in 
Jaleutta throw apen their doors and windows, make a hesty 
toilet and sally forth, in carting. or on horse-back, to’ eifjoy the 
evening air. “Before¢he sun has disappeared behind the western 
bank of the river, the strandsis crow with vehicles of every 
description—a concourse as dense as that, which may be scen on 
the Epsom Road during the race-weck, with even more entangle- 
ments and embarrasments; for there is a stream setting both ways. 
Onc marvels who all these people are that own these hundreds 
of carriages. The first impression made upon the mind of the 
stranger is, that there must be au enormous number of wealthy 
inhabitants in Calcutta, But the equij is, in reality, no sort 
of index to the worldly possessions of the owner. It may let 
‘ou, perhaps, into the secret, of a man’s vanity—certainly not of 
his income. Some of the most pretending equipages on the 
conrse are sported by people belonging to the second class of 
society-—ungovenanted Government servants, petty East [ndi- 
an or European traders—respectable personages cnough in 
their way, anal, peradventure, not much given to show; but the 
wife and the daughters must have their britzska or barouche, 
though they do pinch a little at home to maintain it; and on the 
course, at least, the wife of the uncovenanted subordinate may 
jostle the lay of the head of the office. When te consider 
ow much is often sacrificed to support the dignity of the” car- 
riage and pair—how much substantial comfort is thrown aside to 
make room for this little bit of ostentation—that the equipage 
is with many, fhe thing, from which they derive much of their 
importance—we soon cease to wonder at the formidable array 
of assuming conveyances, which throng the course every evening, 
at sunset, and present a scene, which, as one of daily recurrence, 
has not, Perhape, its parallel in the world. 
A few words now on the subject of Dress. When those 
sumptuary regulations were sent out against gold-laced coats, 
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there were very few English ladies in India. Of those few we 
have but little account. When they began to increase in num- 
bers, whatever may have been the general taste before, they 
very soon fell into \he too-prevailing folly of vee dest 
Munro, in one of his familiar epistles, E hich we candidly confess, 
have more charm for us than all his politica: letters, observes 
with his usual sly satire—‘* I have myself so vulgar a taste, that 
“* I see more beauty in a plain dress, than,in ne tricked out 
“ with the most elegant pattern, that eyer fashionable painter 
feigned. This unhappy depravity of taste has been occasioned, 
ae Brthaps, by my liaving been so Jong accustomed to view the 
“ Brahmin women, wh are in this country, hoth the’ first in 
“ yank and in personal charms almost always arrayed in nothing 
“ Qut simple pieces of dark blue cotton cloth, which they throw 
** on with’a decent art, and a careless grace, which in Europe 
“ T am afraid is only tobe found in the drapery of Antiques 
« The few solitary English ladies that I meet with only serve to 
* strengthen my prejudices. I met with one, the other day, all 
“ beduened ani dled into a new habit, different from an 
“ thing I had ever seen before. On asking her what name it 
“ went by, she was surprised that I did not know the a la 
 Gréque. It looked, for all the world, like a large petticoat 
* thrown over her shoulders, and drawn together close under her 
“arms, I could not help smiling to think how Ganganelli and 
* the Abbé Winkelman and the ‘king of Naples would have stared 
“ had they dug such a Greek as this put of Herculaneum.”* Nor 
do the gentlemen escape; there were fops, it seems, in those 
days, standing greatly in need of the sujpptuary regulations. 
“ The fashions of the fFentlemen,” he says, “are probably as 
“ fantastical as those of the ladies, though fom having them 
“ continually before my eyes, the absurdity of them does not 
“© strike me so much. We have black and white hate; thunder 
« and lightning coats, stockings of seven colours, and_tambour- 
“ ed waistcoats bedaubed with flowers, and more tawdry finery 
“* than waa ever exhibited on old tapestry.” Amore recent 


* We have before us a volume printed in London in 1809, which contans a lon; 
‘aud not very witty aeres of letters (onginally published m a Calcutta New: per) 
upon this very diverting subject. The ‘book ie entitled The Lada’ "Moncton, 
deang a serus of letters first published 1n Bengal on the sulyect of Female eh, 
te fo favor a tion of Indian Costume, and a reyection of super- 
‘veature by the ladies of ther country, §¢ &c Sc” ‘The work, like the title, is 
‘rather long It 1s nothing more than an amplifoation of the idea contamed im the 
extract from Sir Thomas Munro's letter, spun out to the length of 230 pi 
Thongh some porhone of it are amusing, we have not been able to find any detached 
passages, in ilfustration of our subject, which we could convemently transfer to our 
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writer, Colonel Campbell,* has given us a picture of the Bomba: 
fashionables, not much more complimentary than that, which 
Munro has recorded of Madthas—“I was induced,” he writes, 
* to go to a ball given here by some gentlemen to Mrs, 


“ 





the wife of an officer of rank, about to proceed to assume a 
« command in tle interior. But, in truth, I cannot pretend 
“ even to be an admirer of those, who, in Bombay, are looked 

upon as fashionables; yet I am by no means, nor had J any 
reason to be frejudiced against them. * * * Isaw 
nothing at that geand ball, to induce me to charge the opinion 
I had previously formed; or to make me imagine that they 
could ever have,moved jn any other world of fashion than 
“ their own. Witlefew exceptions, the ladies were either badly 
* or over-drossed; or [ should rather say, that their very expm- 
« sive dresses were ill-made and nerally worse put on, and the 
“ profusion of drnaments, which many of them wore, had a 
“ very different effeet from what was intended, and I could not 
but think what a Parisian belle would have thought of most 
of them.” Itgrieves us to add, that much of this is in a 
degree applicable even to Calcutta, in the present civilized times, 
We by no means assert, that a well-dressed woman is not ucca- 
sionally to be found; but the number of swart dressers is out 
of all proportion to the number of ladies who dress well. The 
vice of over-dressing is but too common. The quiet and lady-like 
is varely attained. More money is spent on dress by ladies, 
whose husbands enjoy a given income, in this country, than in 
England—but the result is singularly unfortunate, e know 
not how it might be, if our society were blessed with any 
leaders of ton endowed with a smali modicum of taste; but, for 
some years past, those who have aspired to lead the fashionable 
world—whose position, derived from the official rank of their 
husbands, has placed them in the highest grades of our local 
aristocracy, have certainly done nothing to create a taste for the 
quiet and the subdued, Simple elegance has been, for years 
past, at a discount. The obtrusive and the overpowering have 
carried every thifg before them. This, in manners, too, as much 
as in dress. We have sometimes had our attention directed, in 
a large (by courtesy) fashionable assemblage to “that nice 
English-looking pean on the other side cf the room”; and we 
have looked and beheld a mE irl, or a young married 


“ 
“ 


‘ 


woman, seemingly fresh from d, and looking in the 
inornate good taste of her attire in her simply curled or 
braided hair very much unlike the rest of the room; and we 


* “Excursions, Adventures and Ficlé-sports in Ceylon, ke &e by Col James 
Campbell" This is x recent work—but the period ieferted fo i» not recent 
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need not add, very much better. It is difficult to persuade people, 
who can afford to be extravagant, that extravagance is not ele- 
gance ; and that the finest investruent of satins and velvets that 
ever reached Calcutth will go no way to make a lady. We think 
it would be well if sumptuary regulations were to be sent out 
ainst our feminine aristocracy. Simplicity if a virtue of such 
high repute, that the legislature would do well to encourage it. 
‘As to the men—we are not aware that,the temperature of 
Caleutta has been reduced within the elast Yew yore We 
believe it to beeas hot now, as it was in the memorable year of 
the Black-Hole. Iu those and in later times, strenuous efforts 
wete made by the Eurdpean inhabitants to coynteract,"in some 
small measure, the severity of the climate by‘ wearing the lightest 
pousible appwel. One would imagine that there had recently 
been a very extraordinary atmospherical revolution ; for within 
the last five'or six years, we have: noticed 2 progressive tendency 
towards heavy vestments, especially:in crowded assemblies, at lange 
dinner parties, and on all other occasions where the heat is more 
than usually intense. To see a man sit down to dinner in the 
month of May, dressed from head to foot in black broad-cloth, is 
a spectacle calculated to teach a lesson in Martyrology not 
easily to be forgotten. Formerly, white jackets were frequently— 
white trowsers universally—worn at dinner-partics, in the hot 
weather. Now one’s eyes are seldom gladdened with a scrap of 
white, unless it be a wrist-band or a shirt collar, We have a 
lively recollection of the oppressive heat, at a large dinner party 
in August, where the only gentleman ont of uniform, who had the 
good sense to appear in white trowsers, wag the Governor Gene- 
ral. We do not eth who may have been the originators of this 
broad-cloth infatuation; but we are not sure, that if we were to 
sec them in a modern Black-Lfcle, we should, exhibit more 
mercy towards them, than the Subadar’s guards exhibited 
towards Mr. Holwell and his ill-fated companions, A few ycurs 
ago, when a man feft home to dine with a friend, he put himself 
into a white jacket; when he went to a formal party, he put 
himself into his coat and his white jacket into ‘his carriage ; or 
he sent the latter article of apparel by one of his servants to 
meet him at his host’s. On arriving he was immediately in- 
vited to discard the coat and substitute the jacket. In Calcutta 
this good custom has fallen, of late years, into abeyance. It 
would seem as though the object were to render a Calcutta 
dinner-party—always bad enough—the most detestable thing 
ever invented for the punishment of civilized man. In the hot- 
test weather now, the fashion is to appear at a burra-khana 
tlressed in broad cloth from head to foot. These entertainments 
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scarcely needed such an aggravation to render them ¢gpable of 
affording the least athactive means of passing a sultry evening 
that human mgenutty could gevise. 

And this Icads us naturally cnough to cgnsider the manner in 
which an Indian day i» spent—We differ from our tathers m 
nothing more reyurkably, than im the distubution of our time. 
We hive been graduilly getumz into late: and later houra; 
lengthenmg out the day*for purpo cs of busincss, and assimilit- 
ing our custone téqhose which obtainathome. “The writers,” 
says Mr. Forbes 1) hi Memos, © at the period of my arrival at 
* Bombay, (17633 and durmg the whole time of'my offiaatiag in 
© that cypacity, were fully cngaged firen mine odlock to ies e 

when they retitled fi om*therr lespective offices to dinner, which 

was then at, one oclock imevery «lwsof Luoghehsoricty | At 
two, the wiiters returned to thor employment suntil tive; 
when after a dish of tur, agoctal wak on a fine sandy beach, 
oper to the suulgrouy western breeze, gave us a keener appe- 
tite for supper than our scdnty pittance of thuty rupees per 
month could furnish Such was out const it practice six days 

in the weck ” Wuting 1 1780, Mrs. Lay, the wife of a 
barrister, in an amusing serics of letters, published many years 
atterwaids, says ‘The dinner hour, as I mentioned before, 18 
“ two, and it 28 customary to sit a long while at table, 
“ particularly during the cold weathaa. * * * Duning dinner 
“a good deal of wine 1s drank, but very little after the cloth 18 re- 
** moved, except m Bachelor,’ 1e8, as they are called, for the 
custom of reposing, if not ef sleeping, after dinne: 1» 6v general, 
“ that the streets of Calcutta are from four to five 1 the afternoon 
almost as empty ot Luropcans as if it were midmght. * * * * 
Next conte the evening airings on the course, where every one 
goes, though sure of bemg half suffocated with dust. On 
“ returning ftom thence, tea » served, and unsseraally drank here 
« even duiing the extreme heats. Aftei tea, either cards or music 
“fill up the space “till ten, whcn su per 1s usually announ- 
* ced. * * © Koimal visits are paid in the evening, they 
are generally very short, as perhaps each lady has a dozen 
“ to make and a party waiting for her at home besides, Gentle- 
“ men also call to offer then respects, and if asked to put down 
“ their hat, 1 15 considered as an snvitation te supper.” 
“ You will naturally wish to know my mode of hfe in Bengal,” 
wnites Mr. Shorc, in 1787. “I rise early, 1de seven to ten miles, 
* and breakfast by eight o’cloch. after that, business occupies 
“ my tame till the hour of dinner, which 1s three. Our meals 
* here are short; and in the evening, when the weather permit 
“ which at this scason of the year (January) 1s daily, I w 
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*« out. The remaining time between that and ten o’clock, which 
* 15 my hour to rest, fspend with my friends ; as I make it a rule 
* not to attend to business of an evening. Suppers are by no 
means agreeable to ue. At present we have balls every week; 
but I am not fond of them; and, indeed, have been at one 
“ private ball only, which was given by Lord-Cornwallis; nor 
3 Pave I yet attended one play.” ‘ 

Sie James Machintosh, writing from Bombay in the year 1805, 
says; ‘* The regular course of our idle and atisengaged day is as 
* follows: Wo often are, and always ought te be, on horse-back 
© before six (soon it will be five.) We return from our ride to 
breakfast. at eight; when, to shew the eneryating effects of 
climate, I eat only two eggs and a large plue of fish and rice 

alled hedgerec; not to mention two cups of, coffee and three 
of tes. uring the forenoon there is no exertion, nor going out, 
* except for necessity. We then write, real, &c! At four, when 
« alone, we dine; and from half past five to veven walk; which, 
for the last four months, we could do with great pleasure. At 
* seven we drink tea, and from tea to bed time, ] read to our 
« whole family party.” 7iffins seem to have coine into Calcutta 
with the present century—and the dinner hour, which hud been 

rowing later and later in the day, to have been thrown 
Pack. about the same time, suddenly to the evening. Lord 
Valentia, who visited Calcutta about the date of the precedmg cx- 
tract, says; “It is usual in Calcutta to rise early, in order to en- 
“ joy the cool air of the morning, which is particularly pleasant 
“ before sunripe. At twelve they take a hot meal, which they call 
‘« tiffing, and then gencrally go to bed for two or three hours, The 
dinner hour is commonly between seven and eight; which is cer~ 
tainly too late in this hot climate, as it prevents an evening ride 
“ atthe propertime, and keeps them up till midnight or later.” 
A later writer, Capt. T. Williamson, whose brief remarks on 
Anglo-Indian manners were published in 1813,* says; ‘“ Those 
* who take exercise on horse-back are usually up as soon as the 
4* day begins to dawn, and return before the sun is well up. 
* ‘The hour for breakfast is as various with us as if England.— 
“ Tea, coffec, eggs, toast, and fish form the oriental dejeuné. 
ae Oe The forenoon is dedicated to business, or to 
“ reading, writing, &c., and among the idle, the hookah, or even- 
tually cards fill the vacuum. Those who have to attend their 
“ offices repair to them in their palankeens; and when their 
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= The European m India, from o collection of drawings by Charles 17 Ovley, 
with @ preface and copwus deses iptions by Capt. Wilhamson, & &c,” We 
refer the curious to this work, which contains numeious pictonnal illustrations of 
Anglo Indian Life, thirty years ago 
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duties ae performed, which generally occupy four or five 
homs, return to thar homes, or veit some ficnd, and aftet 
partaking of a tifing, untiress and sleep ‘ull neat sunset, 
when they again put on clean clothes of every description, 
and repau to dinner, which by that time 1s gencrally ready 
Coffee and te& are served about 8 or 9 o'clock Suppers are 
not usual, except emong families m Calcutta, and some out 
stations of Cuilservants, Among the Muluay early hous 
ate much atfin Idd to, and it is 1atc, mcantonments, to Pua any 
one out of bedeat 10 ocloch at might, or in bed after 4m the 
moining ‘Phen profession, no doubt, 15 the principal caalse of 
this regularity, which g, however, gitatly mercascd by tthe 
want of femal® soccty, there bem vay few Luropcan 
ladies in India. 1 should probably far exceed than numbas 
were [ to estimate all hvmg under the Bengal Goverment at 
« three hundred.” ° : 
And here afew woids may be bestowed—and not thrownaway 
—upon our style of living, past and present By living we mean 
to signify the process by which life 1s sustamced—an other words, 
our style of feeding. Xe Grandpu, in us me, looked wath 
contempt upon the fare of the Lighshin Calcutta, We doubt 
not that they managed these things better m the Trench scttle- 
ment“ With respect to ving,’ says the Licuchman, * the fare 
“45 but mdifferent m Calcutta. Provisions for the table a 
* confined to butchcr’s meat, a towl now and then, but litte o1 
“ wo game, and scarcely a gacatcr quantity of fish Mutton 15 
almost unifersally the stahdhug dish” Mrs. fay, alluding to 
an eather period, aficr het own amusing (but not very elegant) 
fashion, says, that Plovisions of evcry hind were, in her times, 
abundant aiid cheap In one ot her letters she wites — * We 
were frequently told in Lygland, you know, that the heat in 
Bengal destroyed the appetite. L must own, that I never yet 
saw any proof of that , on the contrary, I cannot help think- 
ie that L never saw an equal quantity of victuals consumed 
« dme, too, at two o’cloch im the vary heat of the day. At 
this momd ite Mr, F- w ooking out with a hawk’s eye for 
his dinner, and though sull much of an imvalid, T have no 
doubt of bemg able to pick a bit myself. [will give you om 
bill of fare, and the general prices of thmgs:—-A soup, a roast 
fowl, curry and 1cc, 2a mutton pie, a fore-quarte: of lamb, 
a nice pudding, tarts, .e1y good cheese, fresh churned buttet, 
fine lnead, exccllent madcia (that 15 expensive, but catables 
are very cheap )—a whole sheep costs but two mpecs a lamb 
one rupee, six good fowls or ducks ditto; twelve pigeons ditto , 
twelve pounds of fncad ditto {wo pounds of butter ditto, 


‘ 
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“and a joint of veal ditto.”* In a later letter, she gives 
us a picture of a two o'clock burra khana, at Bombay, 
which, she says, was in the ola style: “We dined, one 
“ day, at Mr. Nesfit’s, clicf of the Marine, who gave us 
“ @ repast in the true old Indian style. ‘The tables, they 
* groaned with the weight of the feast.” We hid every joint of 
* acalf on the table at once ; nearly half a Bengal sheep; several 
“ large dishes of fish; builed anid. Toast turkicg, a ham, a kid, 
© tongue, fowls, and a long train of et-ceteias. The heat was 
“ excessive, the,hour two, and we were thirty in company, in a 
* lower-roomed houge 3,80 you may conceive what sensations 
* such a prodigious dinner would prod'ce.” Mr, ‘Teunant, the 
author of those interesting volumes entitled Tndian Recreations, 
to ghich we have aheady refered, wrung ir 1798 fiom the 
Mofussil, says; “The mode of living in this part of India 
 (Cawnpoie) has, within the last ten or fiftven years, undergone 
“a very great alteration, Befor: that penod, the civil and 
“ military servants of the Company of the fist rank were 
“ lodged in bungalows worse than those of a subaltern of the 
* present day; as the practice of feeding beef, mutton, pork, 
* and poultry was not den introduced, ther tables were ver 

“ poorly supplied; even vegetables were not to be had, thou 

“an article indespensibly necessary to the climate.” Mr. 
Cordener, who arrived at Madras in this same year, and who 
apparently alludes to the state of affairs in 1799, though, per- 
haps, to a later period, observes that, “all classes of European 
* society here,live sumptuously, and many individuals expend 
** from two to ten thousand pounds each ynnually in maintain- 
“ ing their households. The economy of their tables 15 entrusted 
* entirely to native servants, who load them with dishes of solid 


© In this extract from Mra Fay’s letters, 2t will be sccn what were the prices of 
the common articles of food in 1780 ‘The indran reader ‘will at once percene, that 
they are much below the present standard As time has advanced and the influx 
of Europeans rwto india his mereased, the ordynary provisions of the countr: 
have grad 7 become dearer and dearer, whilst the prices of all importe: 
‘articles have fallen in an equal rate Mr lorbes referrmg to the earliest yeara of 
the prisent century, says, ‘The prices of most kinds of protimons were nearly 
"doubled since I frst knew Bombay (1765) but there appearcd no defciency of eather 
 Emopean o1 Indian enmmodtus ‘Lhe shops i the bazaar were well stored with 
“ articles for luzury and comfort from all parts «f the world, and every brecee 
“ wafted a fresh supply "—Mrs Fay mcntions, that in her tume, Claret was sold at 
serty supees adozen Lord Valentia tells as, that it was poor stuff, being highly 
 modicated ” for the vo} eRe ‘Tlus was the Lnglsh Clarct, which, of Inte years, hae 
been almost driven cut of the market Faify yeus ago, st was not unusual for wine 
to run short at the different rettlements, and then the price kept pace with the 
scarcity Mr Cordener nusély tells us, that when the stp, in winch be ssiled, 
reached Bombay, there was annumediate enquiry sftcr Claret ‘Among the fret 
*engunes which wero made of the Captain of the slup, was, how many cheste of 
“ Claret he had on board? that favorite beverage bemg then ‘soarce at the settle- 
“ment” A quanuty of Claret, Bi ‘and Hermitage, to the value of nearly 

—threr /aths of rupees, now passes annually the Calentta Custom House 
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“ meat, estimating the goodness of the dinner by the quanti 
* which they crowd upon the board; and in rout homes more 
“ but a scanty supply of vegetables. Even rice and curry, the 
staple food of the country, are often omitted, probably because 
‘© they are compion; but they are the best and most wholesome 
* nourishment which India affords.” Here we sec, in all these 
accounts, the same’ refrence to the mis-placed solidity of an 
Indian meal. gin gespect of our fare generally, there scems to 
have been a progrebsive improvement. In 1790, as we have 
already seen, M* Grandpré, an officer in the French army, 
thought it “indifferent.” In 1805, Lrd' Valentia, an English 
nobleman, thought it “ excellent :’— The viands are excellent, 
and served in great profusion, to the no small satisfaction of 
‘ the birds afideheasts of prey, to whose share a considerable 
“ proportion of the remains fall; for the lower orders of Portu- 
“ guese, to whom*alone they would be serviccable, cannot 
« consume the while.” Arr intelligent writer who visited Cal- 
cutta about the same time—a gentleman of the Madras Bar, 
bears similar high testimony to the excellence of the dinner, and 
speaks with rapture of the delights of the tl shrab, “T had 
© ample specimens of Bengal hospitality,” he writes, * and of 
* the luxury of Bengal dinners in particular, But although the 
* dinner-hour is late and the most skilful variety of viands 
* solicits your appetite, Calcutta dinners are but a languid sort 
“of thing. You have stomach, perhaps, to pick the bone of a 
« floriken, or, may get throygh a fine delicious snipe ; but you 
** cannot grapple with a slice of beef or of Bengal mutton. 
« The tiffin, a meajgat two o'clock,* defrauds the dinner of its 
“homage due. But the Inxury of the first glass of cool claret 
* (loll shraub) that salutes your lips! Skilfully refrigerated, it is 
* a celestiab draught. The icy nectar courses down the 
* whole system, with the rapidity of lightning; the spirits are 
* set free as from the torpor of enchantment, and the whole 
** being undergoes a refreshing transformation.”} 

And now ghat we have shown how our countrymen were wont, 
in times of old’ to get through the Indian day, let us dev8te a 
few words to the present. "Strange as it may appear, it is un- 

uestionably true, that though we found it an easy task to exhibit 
the manners of our fore- fathers, we are almost inclined to turn 
aside from the difficulty of depicting our own. The work of 
sketching an Indian day, in these times, is by no means one 
of easy sccomplishment. The general custom is, to follow 


“ 


"In a passage quoted above it will have been secn, that arcording te Lord Valentia, 
the tiffin hour was tnelve—and yet the two writers refer to the same period 
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the caumple of Sterne and to “ take a single captive.” Thus 
every perriwig-pated fellow gises a picture of his own, and 
crams into a single portrait all ‘the most monstrous features 
he can collect frbm a community of many _ hundreds, 
producing, at Jast, a composite order of being, the like of 
which the world has never seen. Mr. George W. Johuson, 
* Advocate of the Supreme Conrt, of* Calcutta, Fellow 
of the Agri-Horticultaral Society of India, &c.”, who has 
lately written a book, the title of which we hive printed at 
the head of this article, presents the world with a picture of a 
day in Calentta, whith is remarkable as representing neither the 
habfts of a class, nor of ‘any individual member ef one. * It is a 
collection of a great number of features, whicl may have existed 
somewhere, and some which have existed m-where out of 
Mr. Jolnson’s imagination, all jumbled incongruousty together, 
and kneaded into a monstrous whok:, The strut! is, that since 
the European population of India has so greatly increased, there 
is necessarily a greater variety in the style and manner of living, 
Our habits vary according to the tastes and the duties of indi- 
vidual members of society. Thus, a picture, sketched to the 
life, of which Thompson is the model, might be recognized in no 
feature by Jones. If we say, that the English in India rise 
before the sum—take a long ride—slecp for an hour or so— 
and then make a hearty breakfast, we might hit off the said 
Thompson's worning avocations to a nicety; but Joves, at every 
single point, will incontiuently put jin his denialx. One man 
rises before the sun, mounts his forse, and takes his gallop ; 
another rises with the sun, saunters in hig garden, paces his 
verandah, or betakes himself at once to_ his’ dressing room to 
luxurtate in pejammahs, tea, toast, and the morning papers; a 
third rises some time after the sun, bethes and dresses without 
any loss of time, and reads, or writes his letters, or devotes 
himself’ to business, an hour before breakfast. As a gencral rule, 
it may be said, that we are earlier risers in this country, than in 
England—but we should be sorry to pledge ourselves to the 
existknee of any other gencral rales. Breakfast éomes-—some 
eat it, and some look at i. It may consist of fish, rice, eggs, 
cold meat, fruits and preserves ;* it may be nothing but a cup of 
tea and a single slice of dry toast; or, perchance, it lies midway 
somewhere hetween these two extremes. There is a thing called 
breakfast in most houses ; it may be taken at nine o'clock or 
earlier; or at any time up to eleven; and after it, comes cither the 





* Mr G, W, Johnson adds curry aud ale as two of the componente of an ordinary 
Celcutta breakfast. Our experience docs not extend to any class of Caleutta vociety, 
Fe aledd eMiy maou woe anbs moe bevy 
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serious occupation, or the strenuous idleness of the day. Men 
of business then begin to work; idlers begin to amuse thetn- 
selves, The Merchant, or the Civilian, or the Staff-officer at the 
Presidency, puts himself into his carriage,tor hurries away to his 
office. In the military cantonment, the regimental officer, who 
has got through the principal business of the day, before many 
of his countrymen ave oyt of their beds, betakes himself to the 
billiard table; or prepares for a round of visits; or lounges 
away his mornifig atehome. Our ladies, too, spend their morn- 
ings after as manysdiffcrent fashions, as the bugier lords of’ the 
creation. Qne sits at home to receive morning visits; angther 
goes out to pay them; a third gives order$, that her doors shali he 
closed. (durwasch fad is the Indien “ Not at home”) and seats 
herself down quigtly in her drawing room or boudoir to waite 
letters, or to read a new book, or to practice a neW piece of 
music. One ha& mayy household daties to. perfornt and thinks 
it is her duty to perform; angther leaves al} these things to her 
underlings, and wonders that the day is so long, Mra. A. is 
busy with ber children; Mrs. B. with her worsted-work; and 
Mrs. ©, with a pattern of a dress for the Fancy-ball. There are 
as many different ways of spending the morning, as there are 
varieties, social and moral, of womankind. Habits vary accordin, 

to taste, principle, physical health, social position, and the length 
of the pure, in India as much as in England. There is this 
difference, however; that here morning visits are paid in the 
morning; at home they are paid in the afternoon, We devote 
the time betwen breakfast ahd luncheon to theye little social 
duties, The afternoon we consider entirely our own. As to the 
tifa itself, our frttnds in England regard us ex masse as 
tiffin-cating “animals; but the epithet docs not describe us— 
Very few mey of business eat tiffin at all; unless a biseuit and a 
glass of wine, or a few sandwiches, are entitled to bear the 
name. Idlers may indulge themselves as they like ; but the man 
of business, who leaves home at ten o’clock and returns not 
before five—the intermediate hours being thoroughly occupicd— 
Must content*himself with what is called a sack. In most cases, 
it will be found, that he eats a satisfying breakfast, and gets 
through the day very well with the aid of a biscuit, or a few 
sandwiches and a glass of Sherry. In these times, the day's 
work is really a day’s work; men do not go home to tiffins or 
carly dinners; nor can they afford to indulge in the afternoon 
siestas, which, in former days, were so general. A true Dill, we 
helieve, may be found on this latter charge, against sume ladies 
and some Tegimental officers; but the majority of European 
residents in India have too much to do, to think of sleeping 
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before dinner. From fen o1 eleven o'clock to five or sez, office- 
men me had at work, Let no one suppose, that they lounge 
through thear busimess, afier an indolent, undress fashion—that 
they loil upon easy c.uches, hookah mm hand, snd lazily give 
snstructions to then undeilings, wlulst they sip then delicious 
sherbet and puff out the fumes of the odor ferous chillum 
The hfe of a man of busmess in India 1» anything, but a luxun- 
ous one. Tn spite of heat, of languor, of oppression, of all the 
ovei powermg influcnces of the chmatc, he toilsthroughout the 
long day, in a comftoitless counting house pgrhaps in a room, 
the dicated atmosphere of which 15 rendered more mtolcrable by 
the presence of 4 scor Uf oily native clerks, and 1cturns home, 
at sunsct, jaded and cxh wale to take lis « ching drive, and 
atterwards, peihaps, tobe dragged to a sultry dinner puty 
The dane refreshes him a little = le “ eats as much an as be 
can get, and*with it more dust that he desires He has not very 
much to say to his wife, who stts beside him «the britssha, for 
has head 1s crammcd full of busmess, and he cannot empty it 
on the spur cf the moment. Pcrhaps, he does not accompany 
his wife at all He mounts his hors, or be remains at home 
lounging about the vcrandah Sudgug by the numbcr of ladies 
to be seen on the course without ther husbands, nether of these 
contingencies would appear to be very uncommon Well, the 
nde or the no-ride ovci, the tame for dressing has aunwed — Ten 
to one, that the pcntluman, if he be cugaged to dinc abroad, says 
that it 15 * a confounded bore '—and it 15 possible that his wife 
may agree with him Still they go—and go, agen and agamn— 
giumbling all the ume, but takmg, howcver obvious the remedy, 
no steps to mitigate the cvil of which theycomplain 

There w» nothing morc casily regulaxd Yom may dine 
out every might—or you may stay at home, with cqual 
uniformity, 1f vou wall only come to the det&munauon of 
shaping your me sures accordingly In India, as m all other 
societies, men and women ar divided into two classes — 
the domcstic and the undomcste ‘Your next door neigh- 
bout may be—like ours—the vernst gad-abort in eaistence, 
and whilst you sit quietly at home evcry evenmg, the picture of 
domesticity, reading, hke Sir James Mackintosh, to your wife 
and daughters, whilst they busily ply thar needles, you may 
hear your neighbout’s carnage plunge out of jis compound a 
little before eight and return a hitle after cleven, with 
the utmost regularity, six nights im the seven, whilst on the 
seventh, if curiously inclined, you unght learn pretty uearly the 
number of his guests, by counting the strokes on the gong, 
which announces the arnval of the Sahibdogue And these 
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dinners,—what are they, for which so much is too frequentl 
sacrificed ? Not quite ao intolerable, perhaps, as those two o’cloc! 
« daylight dinners,” round a table steaming with solid flesh, 
which Mrs, lay has described ; and yet, as wt have already shown, 
regarding them not gastronomically but socially, evils of a magni- 
tude not to be despised. The dinner is itself a passable dinner— 
to look at, and fot bad to eat; the wine is fair wine and 
iced to a point pyeclusive of much criticism on the matter, if it 
be not fair—but neither glittering plate, nor dainty looking 
entremets, nor good* wine iced to a deception, willego far 1o make a 
Icasant evening. There is for the most pagt ¢ eomething wanting. 
ne half‘of the party are evorne out with the fatigues of the day; 
and the other half ff they have not that excuse, ought to have it 
—or a better orft.« And yet to these languor-ridden dinper-parties 
many betuke themselves, night, after mght; grumbling each time 
at the dire necessity ; yet well content to endure the same infliction 
onthe morrow. He® goes—Bachelor or Benedict; if the former, 
because he is assiduous as a visitor; if the Jatter, because he gives 
what he receives; and thercby brings down upon himself a de- 
luge of invitations. !e gocs—and thus the day is concluded, It 
is his choice to go, Perhaps, it is his pleasure to grumble. 

Still the diners-out form but a segment, though aiange one, of 
our society. ‘There are many who delight in the quiet evening at 
home, and rarely or never cross their threshold, to dinner, ball, 

lay, or concert, after returning from their evening drive. 
The domestic yirtues are cultjvated as sedulously in India, as in 
England; and not, perhaps, by a smaller proportion of the 
amount of gentility. |~Fhere are here, as at home, some who lead 
quict domestic lives from necessity ; and some from choice—and it 
will not appear upon enquiry now, whatever the casc may have 
been in rower days, that our standard of domestic morality 
ig one degree below that of our brethren in the West. 

But this is a topic upon which we cannot afford to enter. Our 
article has already extended beyond its legitimate length; and 
here we must break off for the present. Our subject is not nearly 
exhausted; and we shall, doubtless, have an early oj portunity of 
Teturning to ii. We have yet to touch upon many of the most in- 
teresting features of the social character of the English in India, 

* Small parties, bad]; managed are wore than large ones: At the jatter you may, pet- 
Meee eee a Je a aare Atal events, ourdiness and sesparr 
Sto leas perceptible Ai the former there 1s uo hupe for you {T tbe company ‘be. il assorsed 


An this country, however, where many gentlemen an enzigel in business thoughout the dey, 
apd many ladies, during several months of the year are airaid to loave the house betore sun~ 





set, a well regulated +3 tem of duancr-ssiling js uscfal and meas be shle , tor without uch 
visiting social intercourse would olten be foe dead tock YE uw juineipaly because 80 
ttle regard 1s paid to the unpurtant point of the assortment of that dimmez-parties fr 


Caloutta are ¢o dull and unto ial In the more Innited soetety of & Mofuesil station tia evil 
Bot exist. but it us replaced by another of magnitude If que runa no tisk of 

ittioug a party’ of enture strangers af dine1, one soon bepias to weary of sec 1* the same 
every night of one’s life 
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Arr. IL—Memor of the Life and Correspondence of John 
Lord Teignmouth; by lus Son, Lord Teignmouth, 2 vols. 
London, 1843. 


Tys is not a very" amusing book—neither has it any claint 
to be regarded as a literary performance of diskinguished merit. 
But it is the biography of a truly good man, and is thickly inter- 
spersed with letters from the pen of a poneemman, a scholar, and 
achristian. The author, in in the volumey, before us, does 
not play a conspicuous part. The duty, which has devolved 
apop him, he h&s performed with much modesty and good taste ; 
neither seeking to shine in his own person, nor to exaggerate 
the virtues of his father. In this very forbeayauce hie the princi- 

al imperfections of the work. The biographer has left his 
Father's letters to tell the history of his father’s‘ hie, and relying 
too much on the sufficiency of these self-expository documents, 
he has suffered the narrative, at cértain points, to be more indis- 
tinct than 15 convenient to the general reader. The student of 
Indian History may be satisfied with what he finds ; for from his 
own stores of knowledge he can supply all deficiencies; but we 
cannot flatter ourselves, that the important events, which occur- 
red in this country, during the last thirty years of the by-gone 
century, are sufficiently familiar to the ordinary reader, to render 
nugatory the work of filling up the picture, when the portrait of 
an Indian worthy has been sketched. It is not safe to rely upon 
the general knowledge of Indian affairs. Even on the spot, but 
too many are ignorant of events, which came to pass antecedent 
to their own times; and in England, whilst it is held inexcus- 
able in av educated man not to be familiar evith the histories of 
Greece, of Rome, of Modern Europe, of Britisheand Spanish 
America, and of remote Islands, with which England has had 
hittle concern, there are few, who do not consider themselves 
privileged to possess their minds in gross and entire ignorance of’ 
the history of the British conquests in the East.* The proceed- 
ings of the French in St. Domingo are more familiar to the 
majority, than the procecdings of the English in the Dooab or 
the Carnatic. Had the present Lord Teignmouth entertained 
no higher opinion than ourselves of the wealth of his country- 
men, in this item of Indian history, his work would have been’ a 
more complete history of the political life of his justly revered 
father. As a personal memoir, it is all that the reader can desire, 

John Shore was born in London, on the 8th of October, 1751. 
His father, who belonged to a family of some consideration in 


* There 1g 8 remark somewhat similar to thin, though of uless general chalacter, 
m one of Mr Macaulay s Essay, and, most probably, in other wake It 1¢ neither 
NeW nor striking, but it cannot be tov often rcpeated 
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Derbyshire, which had distinguished itself hy it, steady loyalty 
in the times of the Charleses, was a Super-cargo in the Compa- 
ny’ service, who killed himself by eating turtle, cooked in a 
copper vessel, off the Island of Ascension. Mr. Shore appears 
to have been a worthy and amiable man ; much beloved hy hin 
wife, who never Wholly recovered the serenity of her mind after 
this melancholy loss.* He. left two sons ; John, the subject of the 
resent article, who, was seven years old at the time of his 
Tither's death; and 'Fhomas, afterwards a worthy minister of the 
G l,_who was Some ycers younger than his lyother. 
rs, Shore having been left in easy circamstances, her Sons 
received’ the benefit of a8 good an education, conventionally 
speaking, as was td’ be obtained. Jobn, who before the death of 
his father had tboen placed at a preparatory seminary at Tottgn- 
ham, was removed to another acliool at Uertford, ‘under the 
management of a May Harland, a Clergyman, who,’ the present 
Lord ‘Teignmouth *hforms us, was “of a liter: turn; author 
of a Tragedy and other published pieces.”"* ilst under the 
chi of this reverend preceptor, the youthful student having 
had free access to his master’s library, soon became a helluo 
tibrorum ; and without neglecting his Latin and Greck, Icarned 
much that was of more value than either. When in his fifteenth 
year he was removed to Harrow, of which Dr. Sumner, an ele- 
Fant scholar and an accomplished man, was then the Head-master. 
t is remarkable, that Shore’s standing in the school was between 
Nathaniel Halhed,t whose name in this country is familiar even 
to other than English ears, and Richard Bringley Sheridan, 
whose morc brilliant reputation is less to be envied than that of 
either of his claséfellowa, In the school-boy classification, 
which is evidently not of Harrovian origin, “Harrow fools” 
occupy the lewest place; but as Harrow, within the last three 
quarters of a century, has, in proportion to the numbers edu- 
cated there, been the noreery of more distinguished men, than 
any of the public schools of England, it can well afford to smile 
at this egregious specimen of lion-painting. 
In his sevontbenth year, just as heiwas on the point of astain- 
ing the Captaincy of the school, Shore was removed from 
Harrow, By one of those convenient arrangements, which the 


* We have searched the Biographica Dramatica in vain for some account of this 
gentleman’s performances. ‘The last edition of this carefully compiled work does not 
contain the name of Harland. 

+ Mr. Halhed was a learned and excellent man; but in the autumn of hus life 
he labored undera delusion, of = painful and unaccountable nature He became 
a Sisciple of the fanatio, self-constituted prophet Richard Brothers, and exposed 
himself in Parliament {he waa one of the members for Lymington) oy confensing 
hin faith in. the inspired character of the madman; and moving that Biother’s 
Prophecies be printed for the use of the members of the House 
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Directors of the present day contrive as skilfully as their prede- 
cessors, a writership had been set aside for young Shore, Sport 
after the death of his father. Hc wus now old enough to avail 
himself of the appofutment; but as it was necessary, before 
entering on his chutes, that he should acquires 3 smattering of 
book-keeping and accounts, he was placed at a commercial 
échool at Hoxton—* an obscure semynary”, which, however, 
contained, at that time, among its studenjs, another embryo 
Governor-General of India—the Marquit of Ilastings, then 
Lord Rawdon. © We think that the name of the masicr of the 
obs¢ure seminary, which had the luck, if uot the merit, of send- 
ing forth two such men as Lord Teignmouth ang Lord Tastings, 
might have.been recorded in the biography of the former. 
Gfter passing nine months at the Hoxtow wcademy, and 
acquiring, in addition to a practical knowledge of Arithmetic, 
some acquaintance with the French and Portuguese languages, 
young Shore embarked for India. ‘The Captain of his ship was 
a strange, uncouth, superstitious animal (not wanting altogether 
in a certain rough goodness) who was in the habit of rapping 
out oaths and prayers by turns, observing “ Let us rub OF as 
we go.” His companions, a wild crew of writera and cadets, 
were more disorderly and quarrelsome than was agreeable to a 
studious, contemplative youth, who was forced to make one of 
their member, ‘The young writer of the present day, with his 
light and airy awning cabin, fitted up in the best style of 
Maynard or Silver, turns sick at the very thought of the “ great 
cabin”, which {he “ cadets and writers used promiseuouely > in 
the old times, swinging their hammocks together as gregariously 
as a regiment of soldiers. Shore was fain to seck evgry now and 
then a little quict in the cabin of the second mate—a privilege 
which he greatly enjoyed 3 and, at other times, to weil himse! 
of a similar license, allowed to him by a Mr. Hancock, a fellow 
passenger, who, with a penetration as creditable to his judgment, 
as his kindness to his heart, espied the sterling worth of the 
young writer, took him by the hand, and proved to him a real 
and serviceable friend. aes 
The vessel, on which Shore embarked, reached Madras in 
May 1769. From this place he wrote to his mother, that he 
had been “very healthy and very happy” throughout the 
passage; and that the weather, though very hot, did not disagree 
with him; but it would seem that, in this latter respect, he was 
atly mistaken, fur he arrived at Bengal, in such a critical state, 
at his immediate dissolution was confidently anticipated, He 
recovered; but from that time to the period, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, when he finally quitted India, he appears to have 
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suffered almost uninterruptedly under the depressing effects of a 
severe bilious disorder, which, affecting both body and mind, 
induced a languor and a lowness of spirits, often perceptible in 
his letters and journals. Ie appears to havé been, in respect of 
bodily health, ong of that very numerous class of men whom we 
scarcely know whether to envy or pity—with a constitution, 
which would seem to tompound for the absence of all dangerous 
ailments by the gonstant sufferance of those lesser ills, which 
embitter life but do ndt destroy it. It is a fact, often alleged by 
medical writers, and one which the experience ofsmost men will 
confirm, that none are morc notoriously Jonb-lived, than those 
bilio-dyspeptic inyalids, who are constantly ailing in a small way 
and eternal y patchifig upon the little holes in their constitution, 
which they fancy sheir disorders must have left. Lon Teign- 
mouth was all his life in the enjoyment of a bad state of health; 
and died at the age of* cighty-hto. 

The condition of*a younge writer, on first arriving in the 
country, was very different from what it is in the present day; 
and there was nothing to inspire Shore with a very encouragin, 
idea of the prospects which opencd out before him. He foun 
himself in a very disagreeable place, with indifferent health and a 
paltry salary. “I began life,” he said, “without connections and 
“ friends; and had scarcely a letter of recommendation or introduc- 
“ tion. There was no churchin Caleutta, although divine service 
“ was performed in a room in the old Fort on Sunday mornings 
“ only; and there was only ope Clergyman in Bengal.” Lord 
Clive had cut down the trading system, hut had failed to induce 
the Court of Directory to afford reasonable remuneration to their 
servants, Thp Civilians were, at that time, ia a sort of transition 
state. They had not altogether ceased to be traders; nor alto- 
gether ceased be corrupt. But, unquestionably, a great im- 
provement had been wrought; the practices of the Company’s 
servants were less openly and flagrantly nefarious, though, 
poverty and opportunity uniting to hold out the strongest 
temptations, it was net wonderful that much corruption ftill 
remained. In‘spite, however, of the contaminating influerites 
by which he was surrounded, Shore preserved his integrity 
inviolate. He gave way to the ordinary allurements, which be- 
set the paths of youth ; but dishonesty was not one of his failin, 
Opportunities were never wanting; but he resisted them all; 
and, however strange it may secm in the present day, to bestow 
extraordinary praise on the negative virtue of not being comps 
the reader has only to consider the state of society in India, 
during the carlier years of the administration of Warren Hast- 
ings,to appreciate this freedom from the besetting vice of the age. 
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The first appointment of any importance conferred on 
Mr. Shore, was that of assistant to the Revenue Board of' 
Moorshedabad. The senior member being too idle to do much 
work, and the second member being absent on a deputation, no 
small share of the onerous and responsible dues of the Board, 
devolved upon the young writer. Ile did his best, by unceasing 
application, to make up for want of experiénce; and, whilst yet 
in his teens, decided as many cases, with as few appeals, as would 
have done credit to a veteran judge. His fife at Moorshedabad 
wag checriess atid solitary; and, in spite of thé claims of business, 
he, did not “lack time.to mourn.” The letters written to his 
mother at this time are more sombre than the ecommon epistles 
of youth. « From one of these, we extract a pi regarding 
tle state end prospects of the Civil Service, preshising only that 
Shore had then been searecly four years in India :— 


“ Arc you not rather disappointed in receiving no*accounts of the progress 
Thave made in the seuieen of a fortune? I wish, for your sake more 
than for my own, I could with truth boast of having done ro; but the road 
to opulence grows daily narrower, and is more crowded with competitors, all 
eagerly pressing towards the goal, though few arrive there. 1 am not at pre- 
sent anyways avaricious, and should be contented with a moderate sum : 
perhaps when that modicum is acquired,I shall be thirsting after a little more. 

e Court of Directors are actuated with such a spirit of reformation and re- 
trenchment, and so well seconded by Mr. Hastings, that it seems the rescis- 
sion of all our remaining emoluments will alone suffice it. The Company's 
Service ig in fact rendered an employ not very desirable. Patience, per- 
severance, and hope, are all I have left. I am now embarked for life; and 
must endeavour to steer my vessel through ‘all the hardshipseand perils of the 
voyage, carefully catching every favourable gale which will wing me to the 
desired port. Rest assured, my dear Mother, nothing shall allure me to part 
with my honesty, or disgrace tho Ihave receivedfrom you, and 
which your own example has so well exemplified. Poor I am, and may re- 
main 40; but conscious rectitude shall never guffer me to blush at being so. 

“Tt is inconceivable to what invidiousness an exalted rffhk in the Com- 
pany’s employ in Bengal is exposed. The very beat characters do not escape 
calumny. I mention this, to caution you paying too implicit a belief 
of the censures published in by interested. and dii pointed. 
rey recent carrer} might de poi tod out, of worthy. ae having been 
traduced and rendered infamous by reports ated, by ill nature, or to 
serve some private ends, Dnluekdiy hese “illtberal accusations gain too 
much credit in Loadenhall Street, from the difficulty attending a disproval 
of them ; and to this causo may in great measure be assigned the severe 
orders issued by the Court of Directors.” 


In 1773 Shore was appointed first assistant to the Resident 
at Rajeshahe, in which capacity his duties seem to have been 
limited to the adjudicature of civil suits; but soon afterwards, 
the Provincial Boards having been abvlished, we find him acting 
as fifth member in the Revenue Board at Calcutta. He now 
began to take a part not only in the business, but in the 
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party-polities* of the Metropolis, The “ Regulating Act" had 
ase the new members of Council (Francis, Clavering and 

‘onson) had arrived; and the memorable struggles between 
Hastings and the majority of his Council hid arisen in all their 
fierceness. Shore diad received his appointment from the Govern- 
or-General’s oppénents; and he supported, honestly we are 
convinced, the party Which acknowledged Francis as its chief. 
On one occasion, he ven co-operated with that bitter, bad man,to 
prepare asavage Revénue Minute, to be flung in the face of the 
Governor General? and though he was for tempering, in some 
measure, the ferocity of his fellow laborer. thére 1s no doubt ¢hat 
he lent himself agd ull hisspractical knowledge to the work ‘of 
abusing the head 8f the Government. It may be. remarked 
here, thet Mr. Shere, with singular intellectual obliquity, always 
entertained a belief, that Frangis was not the author of the’ letters 
of Junius. male . . 

Early in 1775, Sifore having again fallen sick, visited Madras 
and Pondicherry, for the benefit of change of air and relaxation ; 
and returned to his duties in the cold weather. In 1777, he 
made another excursion in the same direction; and returned to 
find, that all his colleagues in the Revenue Board had been dis- 
missed for neglect of duty. Averse, as he may have been by 
nature, from mit ling in political strife, it docs not appear that 
he very scrupulously abstained from taking a part in the 
engrossing controversies of the time. The alarming exercise of 
the power vested in the Suprgme Court, which threw the whole 
of Bengal into‘a state of convulsion, was viewed by Shore with 
the utmost concern 3nd it is said, that the petition, which was 
forwarded to Parlianient by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 
emanated from his pen. 

We have sayl, that Mr. Shore, in spite of the protestations of 
his son, was a partisan, though a moderate onc, of Francis. We 
find him writing to his friend Mr. Hutchinson, “ Mr. 

Francis is my friend ; and will I believe give me proofs of 

it, whenever time shall put it into his power.” And again, 

My situatiény though creditable, is not profitable ; and as 

Mr. Francis is determined to proceed to Europe, in this 

month, it is not probable it will be mended.” He was, 
however, greatly mistaken. Francis sailed. It was loft to 
Hastings unopposed to form a new Suddur Board of Revenue. 
Mr. Anderson, a civilian of long standing and high character, 
was appointed senior member of the Board; and consulted 


* Lord Teignmouth says that his father scrupulously abstained fiom muxing himself 
up with these party squabbles, This docs nut seem to be quite concct Shee nas 
a moderate paitisan , but he was a pattixan—and wn the wrone “re. 
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on the naming of his colleagues. Anderson named Shore. 
Hastings expressed some at the nomination, alleging 
that he had always regarded Shore as one of his most un- 
compromising opporfents. “ Appoint him,” replied Anderson, 
* and in six weeks you and he will have formed a friendship.” 
Tastings, greatly to his honor, consented ; and Mr. Shore receiv- 
ed the appointment. The Governor-General was subsequentl: 
charged with having formed a Board of his own creatures ; with 
what unjustice the above anccdote has shéwn. 

The office eo which Shore was now appointed he held 
throughout several” years. As Mr. Anderson was constantly 
occupied on special missions, the sarond member was, in fact, 
president cf the Bvard. He acquitted himself with ability, 
tetaper, and integrity ; but with a corrupt executive little could 
be done in the great cause of justice and humanity, He 
worked, with conscientious and indefatigable zeal ; and was not 
without his reward. ‘“ My labouis daily intrease,” he writes in 
one of those letters to his mother, which shed 80 amiable 
a lustre upon his character; “ but as they are honcst and as they 
“ are rewarded, I do not grudge them. I consider them the 
“" means once more of bringing us together: whenever that 
“ happens, [ shall think myself amply repaid for all I under- 
* go.” We must notomit to state, that his first care, on attaining 
this increase of salary, was to offer assistance, to the utmost 
extent of his means, to that beloved parent; but her circum- 
stances placed her out of the reagh of the generosity of her 
son, and soon:afterwards death removed her altogether beyond 
the influence of his unfailing kindness, ,This was a heavy 
blow to Shore, who had been looking forward, with all the 
eagerness of devoted affection to a reunion with his carliest 
and best of friends. His letter to his brother, on this melancho- 
ly occasion, is tov honorable to him to be omitted :-— 

“ Time has now moilerated tho edge of affliction for the loss of tho best of 


rents, though years must elapse before regret will be worn away As 

ig 88 memory continues, sorrow will be felt; and how is it powible to 
eraaé from the mind the recollection of a parent, whose terde-news and affec- 
tions had no bounds, and whose indulgence was hardly restrained by her 
good sense and prudence! I went, mm March last, to Chittagong; and 
upon my return, in July, I was preparing # Letter for her, whom I shal! 
never see more. What was it that suggested to my mind, that my employ- 
ment was uscless, and made me lay down my pen in the midst of an un- 
finished sheet? What was it that made me forebode I was writing to one 
who was gone for ever from me ? Yet such was the case; and the gloomy 
wax confirmed what my mind too anxiously presaged I ned your 
Letters with an agitation nevor felt before; and the perusal of them told 
me no more then what 1 had foreboded. 

« The situation of my health, from January to June, was such as made me 
anxious to return to England; and J, too, fondly pleased myself with the 
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hopes of comforting a mother, whose affectron to me had ever been in 
sarable I had figured to mysell ten thousand httle occurrences, where 
delight was to predommate over past anziety, and which would excite the 
emile of joy in the face of a beloved pect ‘How are all these ideas 
varushed, and no traces of them left? My illness Scfore was more owing 
to the lose of my fiicgd Cleveland, then to any otha cause 1 had scarce 
recovered fiom that #hock, when  scverer came upon me Human hap- 
piness depends upon too many contingencies, and time, in a moment, sapy 
the woak foundation on which dehght 1» built * 
* . ° * . « 

“ All the sorrow felf fn Cleveland, who was the fiend of my heat, was 
revived with double wolence, and this misfortune his now Icit me with 
out hope o1 expectauon But who isitI weep for®, Not for my mother , 
for she 15 blest her pure spimt, borne beyond wants and caies of hu 
manity, looks down, § tust, from the midst of bliss, upon he: son, stivg 
gling with toils, that Mc 1s released from Its for myself thgt my tears 
atream J lamenf a find, an adviser, a puent 1 lament the Toss gf 
those joys I shall néver have more I wecp over my own nastyrtunes 
Alas my dear ‘Lom! ,we have lost what we shall never moie regover, and I 
shall be unhappy, until 1 cam pour forth, at the tomb of the best of parents, 
the tears of sorrow and wfection—the tribute of filal gratitude and love 

* But let us ever suppose she 1s still hving It our conduct he r gulated 
by that idea, and let the mutual affection subsisting between us which 
would have rejoiced her heart when hving, still subset as if she could now 
participate m the joys of it If I had becn in Fnglend when thes event hap 
pened I should have sunk under it, nor would thc mournful pleasure of 
soothing thc last hours of a beloved parent have alleviated the severit) 
of the shock But I have done ,—and whin I agan take up my pen, 
shall, it possible, 101d what 1s too powerful fo: my feelings 


“J thank jou fur the melancholy, but dear, pledge of affection you sent. me 
—I mean the ring [have constantly worn it, and ever shall fhe han 
was ae little soulcde and the ring td large but 1 have had both altered 
A tear forces its way, whilet I look upon the characttis Memory retraces 
the path of anguish” 45 

Early im the following year, Mr Shore embatked for England: 
Tiw health had suffered greatly from the recurrence of his 
severe bilous* disoiders, accompanied by a slecplcssness so 
«xtreme, that it 1s satd his eyes were never closed for two con- 
secutive hours. He had amassed little money, but his wants 
were moderate, and moderate wants are the best wealth. It 
appears to have keen his intention to have rctired altogether fgant 
the service ; and with this view he embatked tor England carly 
in 1783. Warren Hastings was his fellow-paysenger. 

After an unusually short passage, Mr. Shore aimsed in Eng- 
land. It was with little joy, littl exultation, that he trod once 
more his native land. His only 1elative was a brothr—a 
ele: an of the Church of Lugland, and an excellent mau , 
and hus friends were Imted to so small a number, that hr social 
prospects were httle cheering. But he soon found a fiend, of 


* Quotution fom the Jig Bishust 
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more value to him than “ troops ;” the one friend, who takes 
the place of scores of intimates, and renders the love of kindsed 
almost a worthless thing.—He took unto himself a wife. 

This lady was a member of an old Devonshire family, named 
Cornish. ‘Shore was on a visit to his brother, at Dury-yard, 
near Exeter; and here he first met the amible woman, who 
was destined to be his wife. “ In a single interview,” says his 
son “ his affections became so much “engaged, that he sought 
*¢ fresh opportunities of cultivating her sécqu&intance, and in 
“ the February following she becaine his wk .” The sequel is 
somewhat extraordinary. The honey-moon was scarcely over, 
before Mr. Shore, whl had intended to quit India -for ever, 
received from the Court of Directors the eoffer of a seat in 
Council. ° The offer was accepted ; and it wag determined, that 
tlle hasband should proceed to India, and the “ wife of a 
mouth” remain at home. The fifial explanativn of this unintelli- 
gible arrangement is anything but sutisactory. “ His own 

apprehensions of a voyage, then seldom attempted by ladies, 

of the pernicious influence of an Indian climate, second- 
ed by the too successful entreaties of a fond and over- 
anxious mother, induced Mrs, Shore to forego reluctantly 
the thought of accompanying him.” There is aothiug ad- 
missible in this. There were ladies enough at Culcutta to 
render Mrs. Shore’s position, had she accompanied her husband, 
anything but an isolated one.* Of the climate he himself wrote 
not long afterwards; “ Bengal is really not an unhealthy 
* climate, althongh it disagrees with my constitution ;” and as to 
the entreatieS of a fond and over-anxious mother, what ought 
they to avail witha wife ? Bunt, as the fiegrapher says, “ the 
dic was cast.” Mr. Shore accompanied Lord Cornwallis to 
India, and was in so wretched 1 state of mind, that he, literally 
speaking, would “ rather have been hanged.” H® saw the body 
of a malefactor hanging in chains, on the banks of the Thames, 
and envied the corpse of the miserable culprit. The royege 
was sufficiently dreary; hut the cordial reception which he 
met with, on his arrival, from natives and Europeans, did some- 
thing to rouse him temporarily from his depression. 
fe took his seat in Bounell, in January 1787. He was on 
the best possible terms with the Governor-General, whom 
he greatly admired and esteemed. But he does not scem to have 
viewed the prospect before him with much complacency: and 
never ceased to deplore his resolution to return to India. To 


© We have referred to some of the newspapers of that period, and ascertained that 
almost every fleet brought a considerable number of Indica to India. In some vessels, 
we find the names of five or six—not all of thomimarricd ladies either. 
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Mrs. Shore he wiote m a desponding tone, all hus letters 
indeed, were tinged with equal melancholy, when he touched on 
personal affairs. Of politics he wrote cheerfully. There was 
nothing to alarm or embarass, no storm dver-lead, no clouds 
on the horizon ; ual towards the clove of the year, when there 
appeaied a probability of Tippoo breaking through his engage- 
ments, by attacking our ally, the Rayah of Travancore. When the 
mtelhgence of ,thig anticipated rupture reached Calcutta, 
Cornwallis was on a tour of military inspection. Shore recorded 
his opmions in a letter, of which the following paragraphs form 
the commencement - a . 

«I give up this wmozning, taafford you my reflections on the intelligence 
communicated by Sir & Campbell 1 am clearly of opimon,at [:ppoo ia 
sctious in his intention of attacking the Rajah of Fiavancore, that he means 
to carry his hostiu:ties beyond the territories of that Prince afd on these 
vroundy, 1t will be ngocssity to prepare for a war throughout the Carnatic 

“ But I think we ough? to goa stép futher than merely acting upon the 
defensive , and, if Tippbo should exter into the war with us, that we ought 
not to mike peace until Ko hive put it out of his power to hurt us more, at 
Icast for a long series of years 

“ On the present system, whilst wc are under the necesmty of employing 
al] our resources mercly to guard oganst @ prince whois daly aggrandizing 
ins power, our means mast decrease, and his gun strength itis tue, thet 
1 would not on this account think of attacking him, merely to prevent his 
attacking us in future , but, if he should in, I conceive it will be the 
wisest policy to adopt this consideration as the mineiple of conduct The 
question 1s, if we have the means to do 1t*—and, notwithstanding the 
embarrassed stute of the Company's finances, I do not hesitate to declare 
my opmuon that ue practicable ” 

This was sound advico; but at this time, foreign politics 
were not destined tg,engross the attention of the Government. 
The crisis was not unmediately at hand, “ The ambition and 
“ animosity of Tippoo,” wrote Shore, somewhat too sanguinely 
in 1789, * have been checked and concealed; the Mahrittas 
“ find in our moderation the Prospect of an useful aliance— 
* the Nizam has surrendered w! he clamed—Sindiah con- 
* tinues our friend—and the Beear Rajah 1s well disposed to- 
“ wards us; nothing has been sacrificed to accomplish these 
** objects ; and “the Buitish Government holds the balanc® of 
* power in India.” With our foreign relations in this favor- 
able state, Government had abundance of time to devote to 
domestic improvements, The “ permanent settlement” was the 
result. 

Of the part taken by Shore in the carrying out of this great 
Measure, somewhat inconsistent accounts have been given by 
different writers. It has been variously asserted, on the one 
hand, that he was the real author of the scheme; and on the 
other, that he opposed it. The truth 1, that Lord Cornwallis 
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had the good sense to avail himself largely of Shore’s extensive 
acquamtance with Revenue matters, and that much of the new 
plan was the growth of the civilan’s enlarged expenence. His 
local knowledge was {hi greater than that possessed by the Govern- 
or-Genetal Il was unquestionably the bes Revenue Ofhcer 
m the country , and there were few Europeans, at that time, 
with a deeper insight mto the native echatacter. With a wise 
modesty, however, he acknowledged the einsyfauienc) of Ins 
information , and whilst Cornwalhs, with? greater boldness and 
less sagveity, maintained that ther acqutintance with the 
chafactcr and instittitions of the people was both ample and 
accmat¢ Cnough to warrant the subst tution of «he new Revenue 
syotem, as a permanent arrangement, for thdt which had so long 
ob‘ained in the country, Shore, whilst he approved of the new 
settlenient, protested against the Governor-General’, proposal 
to render it, at once, a permanent one. He contended, thit 
it would be advisable, m the first mstance,‘to ascertain how the 
new scheme would work , that 1f during the ten yeara of pro- 
bation, which he desired, zn hmee, to assign to it, the expen- 
ment realised the expectations that hal been formed of it, 
at might then, without any misgivings, be merged into a 
eimancent settlement Cornwallis did not deny, that what 
Shore advanced was reasonable, and worthy of consideration. 
But he could not be bronght to give his consent to @ measure, 
which might, and probably would, lead to the entire subverston 
of a scheme, which it had cost him so much to mature. He 
urged, that though he sufficiently rehed on the favorable result 
of the experiment,* and was willing, therefore, to put it to the 
test, he had no seenrity against the opposition, which pay 
or prejudice might thow in his way, before the expiry of the 
decennial period of probation; that new mer durmg that 
period imgbt succeed, with new pmnciples and new prejudices to 
the helm of Government, and that the scheme, therefore, stood 
but little chance of a fan ten years’ trial, on its own merits. 
There was nothing unreasonable in these expectations: but a 
question may be raised as to whether Cornwalis* were justified 
in presuming upon these expectations to the extent of imposing 
upon millions of his fellow-creatures a new and untried fisc 
law, based upon information, which many men of judgment and 
experience pronounced to be insufficient. Instead of avording 
the greater dangcr, 1t appears to us, that he avoided the lesser 


* Comwalhs « favonte argument in defence of the perennsal sottlement was, that 
it would render the Zemundars more anxicus to improve the soil It was on this 
gtound that he always opposed a regular decenmal settlement Events however 
proved that the argument w ts wholly fallacious 
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The rish incurred, by establishing a permanent system, tor 
the evils of which there was no remedy, in the event of it 
working badly, was immeasurably greater than that incurred by 
the possibility, if, on the other hand, it shduld work advantage- 
ously, of the play being set aside by the prejtice or caprice of 
a new ruler, But it is no part of our business inthe present 
article to discuss cithtr the merits of the Permanent Settlement, 
or the conduct gf Tord Cornwallis. Upon the part taken by 
Mr. Shore in these important transactions we must bestow the 
praise which is so justly due. The Governor-General, though 
differing from his able colleague on the one point which “has 
been considered gbove, neglected no opportunity of recording 
his high sense of*the judgment and ability of Mr. Shore: 
“ The great ability,” wrote his Lordship, at the close of the dis- 
cussion, “ displayed in Mr. Shore’s minute, which intrdduted the 
“ propositions for the Settlement—the uncommors knowledge, 
which he has martifested ofsevery part of the Revenuc system 
of this country—the liberality and fairness of his arguments 
and clearness of his style, give me an opportunity (which my 
pomonel esteem and regard for him, and the obligation I owe 
him as a public man for his powerful assistance in every 
branch of the business of this Government must ever render 
peculiarly gratifying to me) of recording my highest respect 
for his talents, my warmest sense of his publie-spirited  prin- 
ciples, which in an impaired state of health, could alone have 
supported him in executing a work of such extraordinary 
labor ; and Yastly, my genéral approbation of the greatest part 
of his plan.” It ig refreshing, in these times, to contemplate 
the cordiality of feeling and the reciprocal admiration with which 
these two able and virtuous men regarded each other. ‘The 
utter absencegof all the littleness of envy observable in their 
conduct—the unfailing generosity, which led them to neglect 
no opportunity public or private of giving their testimony each 
in favor of the merits of other, are not so common, in public 
life, that we can afford to pass them by without a word of hearty 
commendatioh. * Neither of these two good men ever appears 
to greater advantage than in the panegyrics of the other. ‘The 
praises of both are of equal value. e lustre which one de- 
Tives from the laudations of his associate he is equally competent 
to shed in return, 

The Permanent Settlement having been completed, Mr. Shore 
embarked again for England at the close of 1789, On his ar- 
rival he was received, by all parties, with honor; and a Baron- 
etcy was offered to him and declined. Hia income was small, 
and he alleged “ fhe incompatibility of poverty and titles.” The 
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salary of a member of Council was then, as now, equal to £10,000 
per annum , but Shore during his three years’ tenure ot office 
contrived to save no morc than enough to add a hundred pounds 
to lus yearly meome,which now amountcd to £900, On this he 
P to live quietly and contentedly, for the remainder of his 
days, m England Jie tovk up hus residence at"Egham, and soon 
began to fecl the delights of a progressjve ‘restoration to health 
and cheerfulness With public affairs he had little todo The 
trial of Warren Hastings was then draggmgate sl5w length along, 
and Shore was yimmoned to give evidence against his old master. 
Fiffien years had «wrought an cxtraordinary revolution in his 
options of men and things Hc, whe tormprly sided with 

raneis, in,lis fierce antagonism of the Goternor-Guneral, and 
speke of the honor and integrity of the Councillor, on whose 
name “ calumny had not been able to fix a blot,” 1s now to be seen 
sympathiing with Hastings, and denourcing his persecutors 
“ Mes, Burke and | raneis,” he writes, “ will go on without a 
“ probable chee of proving the charges _ The former 1s mad , 
“ the lattcr malicious and reveugeful Madness and mabce 
** ave hovond the operations of reason.” He had Icarnt, it would 
seem, to take the measme of Trancis with a little more accuracy 
than of old 

Little move thin tycar had clapscd since the date of Shores 
aitval in England, when he was startled from his pleasant dreams 
of ease and domesticity by the uncxpectcd offer of the Govetnor- 
Generalsinp of India He declmed it, but his scruples were 
soon overcome, he was cre ited a Isaronet , and ‘a second time 
he consented to abandon the pleasures of home and the delights 
of domestic life, to proceed to the fruition ot the solitary splen- 
dor of Iigh office beneath an Eastern sun, The appomtment 
was worm-wood te Burke He wrote a strong letter of remon- 
stance to Mr. Bang, urging that the newly-nominated Governor- 
General was a party to several of the misdemeanourm charged 
upon Mr Hastings, and on cvidence before the House of Lords. 

e answer sent was dignified and decisive. Burke assailed Mr. 
Dundas in still stronger terms of remonstrance ,'but with no 
greater success, Sir John Shore sailed for India, and after a 
tedious voyage reached Calcutta i March, 1793. 

Lord Cornwaitlis still held the rcins of Government, and did 
not lay them down till the following October. His successor 
entered upon the dutics of his office, with devout prayers for 
divine assistance ; and bore himself, in his exalted postion, with 
characteristic humility and moderation.* We are told in the 


“ He assumed the Government of the country undor the’ presmre of sovere do 
meatie affliction, which had bowed him down to the ground But 2 few weeks before 
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volumes before us, that he abyuied all pomp and display, that 
his style of living was very unostentatious, that he contented 
hamself with one fourth of the number of mdes-de-camp, who had 
surrounded Mr Hastings, that he never cAlled out the Body 
Guard (1t was thon only 50 stiong, and he neve: thought of 
augmenting 1t) to”attend him, and that Ins equipage, whcn he 
went abroad, was of the plainest and most unassuming tashion 
He was a simple-minded man, and he bore his honors with all 
meckness, Ce 

We might dismiss Sir John Shorc’s administrgtion ina few 
paragraphs—but it 1» by no means our intention to do so Histad- 
munistratton was pot what, 13 vulgarly de€med a drihant adwi- 
mistration He has been blamed, not so much for what he did, ay 
for what he did not, and bee wse he was unwarlike, it has bepn 
wiferred, that he was weak His Government, 1t 15 safd, was not 
a ugorous Goverament We seldom heat these words uttercd 
without bringmg to mind acettain passage, in the letters of 
Pater Plymley, which, for more than one reason, 1s woithy of 
quotation m such times as these —* Tow casy it 1s to shed human 
* blood , how easy it 15 to pusnade ounsclyes that its ou duty 
* todo so—and that the decision has cost us a sevcre stiugele— 
“ how much, im all ages, have wounds, and shiicks, and tc usbeen 
“ the cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of numkind—how 
* dithcult and how noble atis to govern in kindness, and to 
“ found an empire upon the eyerl isting bisis of justice and 
* affection! But what do mon call mguw ? To ct loose 
“ hussars and* to bring up*artillery, to govern with hghted 
* matches, and to cut, aud push and prime J evil this, not cigour, 
“ but the sloth of crititty and ignorane” Bowing rcverentially 
to this truth,*how cheerfully do we admit that the admonustra~ 
tion of Su John Shore was not a vigorous admuustration ' 


the chief authonty devolved upon him he bad received from England the punful 
intelligence of the death of hrs two younger chillicn This meident his been ren 
dered familiar to the public by an extraordmary ciruumatance connected with it The 
melanch ly event which oecunied at home wasin part nt least shadowed forth ta Shave 
madeam Ina letter to Mi Chules Grant the ifflicted father writes The coin 
“ cadence of dreafhs enth ficts 1s sometsmen striking and my loss tnt rtanately fur 
nines me with aninstince In a letter to Lady Shure of the lith of May last 
I mentioned @ dream respecting my diughter Carole which haul shoched me to 
agony but I did not communicate to her the particulars It happened on or about 
the first of that month—my letter particularly mentions the Ist I thought I was 
walking out with tho dear gu] when stopping to speak to somebody I mussed her 
A ladder wus erected agamnst @ house which was repairing and I concluded she had 
ascended by 1t I entered the house and on enquiring for the child was told + ce 
rouer a inquest was fitting on the body of adexd mfant hastened to the room 
and was atruck with the appearance of the dinstyered Ibs of a child which I knew 
tobemy own LItookhupanarm andthe hind grasped my finger I need not 
add, that I awoke with aecteamand in an igony of tears Jt wis perhaps ot 


that tune my heloved gurl ccased to exit have now donc and shall be 
milent about her ‘A teh rence to the conrenpondence subse ently puoved that 
the dream occnrred on the very night of the child s death 
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But some writers assert, that it was weak—that the non-inter- 
ference system was carried out to the very verge of imbecility ; 
and that the measures thus charatterised had not honesty and 
justice to recommerfl them. Let us look into the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case.—The British Government had, in 1790, 
entered into a tripartite treaty with the Nizatn and the Mah- 
rattas, the object of which was, mutual protection against the 
hostilities of Tippoo. It was stipulated, that in the event of this 
powerful and ambitious Prince unjustly attetkingg any one of the 
allies, the othey two should be bound to assist,the party assailed 
to gepel the aggressor, By the provisions of such a treaty it is 
obvious, that had Tipytoo made an attack upon the territorics of 
the Nizam, the Governor-General and the MfaKrattas would have 
been bound to send a force to assist him; but it so happened 
that, oarly in 1794, a few months after Sir John Shore had taken 
the reins of Government into his‘hand, oyr two allics, who had 
long regarded cach other with jealousy and mistrust, begau to 
quarrel openly with one another; and the weaker, who was in 
reality the aggressor, besought the intervention of the British. 
The Nizam, whose empire was in a state of gradual, but certain, 
decay, was sufficiently infatuated to provoke the hostilities of 
his more powerful neighbours; and as it was subsequently 
alleged, that the Mahrattas had called in the aid of Tippoo, our 
interference was claimed in uccordance with the provisions of the 
tripartite treaty. Now, the question is, whether, under these 
circumstances, Sir John Shore was bound to make a conditional 
promis of British co-operation, ‘With the disputes between the 

‘izam and the Mahrattas, it was obviously no part of his duty 
to interfere, save as a friendly mediator; ‘tut the cause of the 
formation of the tripartite treaty having heen a sort of general 
Tippoo-phobia, aa the object thereof to arrest the ambition 
of the Gatean which threatened destruction té every other 
power in Hindostan, it is urged, and not without considerable 
shew of truth, that the Nizam, having reason to apprehend 
danger from the designs of Tippoo, was justly entitled to our 
protection, Ata first glance, this would appear ¢o be a plain 
and undeniable truism; but a little consideration will, we think, 
in every unprejudiced mind, lead to an opposite conviction. 
The convention, by which it is alleged the British Governinent 
were bound, was a triple convention. So jong as the three parties 
co-operated in good faith, it was calculated to answer the ends 
for which it was designed ; but upon the secession of any one 
party, or, at all events, upon the secession of either of the two 
more powerful partics, it became, for all practical purposes, a 
mere nullity. The treatv itself was loose and insufficient ; 
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there was no provision against the contingency that had arisen ; 
and in the absence of such a provision, it appears to ur to have 
been the duty of the contracting parties, to consider well the 
gpirit and intent of the covenant, into which they had entered. 
low, it is undenigble, that by the secession of one of the con- 
tracting parties the intent of the treaty was altogether vitiated ; 
tiat a new and unexpected conjuncture had arisen, and entirely 
altered the position, and the relations of the remaining two. 
The treaty, was‘entered into as a tripartite treaty—formed on 
the supposition, thet a junction of the three powers would have 
furnished mutual protection, under any cpmbination of circim- 
stances ; ‘but noy only tra partir remained, and the third Had 
not only seceded frém his allies, but had leagned himself with 
the very enemy, to resist whose encroachments the alliance had 
been formed. “The Nizam might urge, that the defection‘of one 
could not dissolvé the.obligations of the remaining two; but the 
answer to this is sufficiently plain. ‘The British Government 
reply, that they would never have dreamt of entering into such 
an alliance with the Nizam alone ; that the Nizam was entitled 
to the fulfilment of the treaty as one of three, not as one of 
two; because it was only on the understanding, that there were 
to be three parties to it, that the treaty was entered into at all. 
If three men undertake to carry between them a certain burthen 
from one point to another, under the impression, that the united 
strength of the three is equal to the task undertaken ; and one 
unexpectedly secedes from the engagement, it does uot appear 
to us, that the temaining two are under any obligation to each 
other to go on with the work ; still less do they continue under 
this obligation, if thé third and reeusant party, seats himself on 
the top of the burthen, and doubling its weight, insists upon 
being carried goo. If the British, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
supposing them to be equal powers, were jointly a match for 
Tippoo Sultan, it is obvious Bhat Tippoo, when joined by the 
rattas, was twicc as strong as the British and the Nizam. 
But the three powers were not equal; for the Nizam was in- 
comparably tlfe weakest; and no treaty, based upon princifles 
of reciprocity, could have existed between this decaying state 
and the British Government in its growing vigor. To have 
compelled the latter, after the secession of the Mahrattas, to 
assist the Nizam in the field, would have been to compel it to 
enter into and act up to a new and never-contemplated agree- 
ment; to co-operate not with the ally nor against the enemy 
contemplated in the existing treaty, but with an ally doubly 
weak, agginet an enemy doubly strong. Would this have been 
just? We think not. Even Sir John Malcolm, the most 
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strenuous opponent of the non-interference policy, which the 
Governor-General thought it right, under these circumstances, to 
favor, could scarcely have had the hardihood to maintain, that 
if the secession of tue Mahrattas had been contemplated, the 
treaty would have been formed; that if the Mabhrattas had 
previously shown themselves friendly to Tippdo and hostile to 
the Nizam, the British Government would: have I ed them- 
selves with the latter, under the certainty of being immediately 
called upon to send a force to co-operate with our ally against the 
combined armies of the Mahrattas and Sultan. In all doubtful 
cases, where a treaty contains nv specific provision against a sub- 

juent contingency, it is reasonable and just to interpret it in the 
spirit in which it was formed, and with due regard to the obvious 
imtents and pi es of the alliance. This was the course 
adopted by Sir John Shore ; and we are satisfied of ita propricty. 

eing convinced of the justice of the Governer-General’s 
policy, we need not much concern ourselves regarding any sub- 
ordinate considerations. We so firmly believe that what is just 
will never ultimately prove inexpedient ; that having established 
the justice of any political measure, we feel it in our hearta to 
be a mere work of supereropstion to combat the objections of 
the expediency-mongers. But as many are unwilling to ac- 
knowledge this truth, it may be advisable to mect the objections 
on common grounds, especially as some of them assume a higher 
tone than is characteristic of the class, 

Our position in Indig was not then what it is now; the 
superiority of the British power in‘the field was fot, as in these 
days, an admitted and unquestionable fact. When we declare war, 
or, a8 is more fashionable in these days, ‘when we make war 
without declaring it, against any native state, the result is no 
Tonger doubtful. We have systematised victory—reduced the 
issue of the contest to a certainty, as far as certainty can attend 
upon human affairs; and are never deterred by considerations 
of the strength of our enemies, from undertaking any military 
operations, which, in themselves, ap) to be advisable, The 
state of affairs was widely different during the adrhinistration_of 
Sir John Shore. Tippoo was still ful—atill dreaded. We 
had curbed, and by curbing we fad exasperated him. His 
hatred was more intense is desire to expel us from the 
country more insatiable, than at the commencement of the last 
war; and his er was but little diminished. Alone, he was 
stil a formidable foe; leagued with the Mahrattas he was 
rently to be dreaded by men not prone to magnify danger. 
ir John Shore was no alarmist; but he deemed that a war 
with the combined powers of the Sultan and the Mahrattas 
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was, at such a time, of too dangerous a character to be light! 
undertaken. The accret hist of the Governor-General’s 
misgivings may be found in one of his letterg to Lord Cornwallis, 
There was no one to whom hc could have safely entrusted the 
conduct of suclg a war. Sir Robert Abercrombie was then 
Commander-in-chief. He was a man of the strictest honor ; the 
most unimpeachable integrity ; the most assiduous zeal ; his per- 
sonal character gvaseworthy of all possible regard, and by no 
one were the high qualities of his nature more appreciated than 
by the Governor-General. But a very exccllené man may be a 
very indifferent General. Abercrombie, whatever may have been 
his abilities, was not cquab to sucha crisis; and the Governbr- 
General, though his forbearance was the growth of higher mo- 
tives, could not but sce the danger of entrusting to any but en 
officer of approved character iy the field the conduct of’a war 
against two such armies as those‘of the Sultan and the Mahrattas, 
But Sir John Malcolm asserts, with no little confidence, that 
if the British Government had arrayed itself by the side of the 
Nizam, it would have protected its ally, without incurring the 
hazard of a war. This is the merest conjecture. The assum 
tion, that our very name is sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of our enemies is, at all times, a vain and a dangerous 
one. Fifty years of conquest—of ever-extending empire in the 
East has not rendered it Jess vain or less dangerous, As we 
write, the wounds inflicted by an enemy, whom it was thought 
our very name would overgawe, are scarcely yet cicatrized. 
To presume upon the forbearance of our enemigs, or on the 
effect to be producedsnpon them by our very name, may be 
excusable in. a controversial historian, whose pogeing of the 
uestion can but, at the worst, betray a handful of his more 
shallow readers into erroncous conclusions; but not in a states- 
man, with vast power and vast responsibility, bound to proceed 
upon no vain assumptions—upon no wild speculations and con- 
jectures. The man, who would play at such a game of chances, 
38 a gamester, and not a statesman. But this argument is teally 
too preposterous to require a more extended notice. = 
ere is another of a morc general character, which, from its 
pericules application to the present case, seems to demand a 
rief consideration. It has been alleged, that the policy of Sir 
John Shore was distinguished hy short-sightedness; that the non- 
interference system, pursued for a brief scason, was calculated 
to render necessary future interferences of a moro serious and 
extensive nature; that interposition, sooner or letcr, was In- 
evitable, and that by adopting vigorous measures, at an earlier 
stage, he might have prevented the subsequent occurrence of 
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a far more sanguinary conflict, than could have resulted front 
these measures, This is a common argument, often employed 
to justify acts of enormous wrong-doing. It is impossible to 
conceive any political doctrine more susceptible of flagitious 
abuse. It is in itself a moral enormity; and wewing it with the 
eyes of the merest worldly wisdom, utterly unsound. We are 
not to do evil that good may come of it; We are not to make 
war in order to maintain peace. The expedient we know to be 
wrong; we believe it to be equally futile: We believe that a 
little war is mugh more likely to induce, than*to prevent, a great 
onté—that one war: more frequently leads to another, than is 
productive of a general peace. A vast flood of pasuistry has been 
poured out in defence of this expedient; but the page of his- 
tary contains a complete refutation of this most sophiatical doc- 
trine—2a doctrine, which is ever ready to the hands of selfishness 
and ambition; cruelty and op ion; to be paraded in de- 
fence of measures, whose wickedness cannot bear the light. 

Sir John Shore was not selfish; was not ambitious.— 
He regarded war, though decorated with red ribbands and 
silver stars, as a prodigious evil. He thought, that an earldom 
would be dearly purchased by the sacrifice of a hundred lives; 
and could not even be tempted by the fascinations of an Ex- 
traordinary Gazette in perspective, to make war, except upon 
compulsion. IIe believed, too, that he was bound, in some 
ES degree, to act up to his own avowed principles; and to 
regard, not only the spirit of the Charter act,* but the instructions 


. 

* The wording of it, too, was sufficiently preeiso—The?d clause ran, a4 follows — 
« And forasmuch as to pursue Schemes of Conquest and Extension of Domnion 
jin India ure Measures repugnant to the Wish, the Honor, arfd Policy of thin 
Nation Be it furtber enacted, That it shall not be lawfal for the Governor-General 
yn Council of Fort Waihiam aforesmd, ~without the express Commgnd and Authority 
‘of the said Court of Directors, or of the said Socret Committec by the Authonty of 
the said Board of Commismoners for the Affairs of Jndia, in anv Case (cxcept where 
‘Hostiites, have actually been commenced, or Ereparatone actually for the 
Commencement of Hostilties, against the Brefith Nation in Judea, or against some 
‘of the Princes’ or Otetes/ dapentant therein oe whose. Senitenes the.ssid “United 
Company shall be at such Time engaged by any subsisting Treaty to defind or 
tee) either to deelare War or commence Hostilities, or qtey into any Treaty 
for ang War against any of the panty ears, or States m Jndig, or any Treaty 
for guaranteeing the Possessions of any Country Princes or States , and that in any 
such Case it shall not be lawful for the said Governor-General and Counuil to declare 
“War or to commence Hostulities, or to entor ito any Treaty for meking War against 
any other Puce or State, than such as whell be actually committing Hostilties, or 
anaking Preparations as aforesaid, or to make such Treaty for guaranteeing the Pos 
scemons of any Prince or State, but upon the Considerationof such Prince or State 
actually en gREIn to agsist the hergyn st such Hogtihties commenced, or 
Preparations es nforesaid , and in where Hoatshtis shall be com- 
meneed, or Treaty made, the sard Governor-Gencral and Council shall, by the mont 
expeditious Means they can device, communieate the same unto the sad Court of 
Directors, or to the said Secret Committce, togethea with a full State of the In- 
formation and Intelhgence upon which they have commenced such Hostilatics, 
or made such Treaties, and the Motives and Reasons for the samc at large * 
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of the superior authorities at home. Le was of opinion, more- 
over, that the Government of the country was more beneficially 
employed in devising means for its internal improvement, than 
in seeking occasions for foreign wars; and that it was more 
expedient to replapish the Treasury of India than to exhaust it. 
The general fecling of the people of England was in favor of pa- 
cific bee veins i e further extension of our Indian Eimpire, 
BU to be already overgrown, was looked upon as a peri 
to Le stadiousl Gvoided; the clamor raised vinst our poke 
quests in the East bad been, for some time, loud and unceasing ; 
one of the strongest and most popular pojnts of the new India 
Bill was that which propqsed a remedy for this growing lust 
of dominion, by refidering the Governor-General personally re- 
sponsible, for at such acts of hostility towards, and interferenee 
with, the Native Princes of India. Sir John Shore had been 
selected to fill the highest station in the country, solely on ac- 
count of his pacific eharacter «nd his knowledge of the details 
of internal administration. Many abler men might have been 
found, as war-ministers; more dashing, more “ vigorous” cha- 
racteristics might have been discerned in scores of ministerial 
protegés, eager to leap into a salary of £25,000 per annum, and, 
if necessary, to fold up their consciences with their great-coats ; 
scores of men of political all-work, ready to turn their hands to the 
annexation of Provinces, the over-turning of dynasties, the making 
and the unmaking of nabobs. But the chvice fell upon Shore, 
a civil servant of the Company, with no powerful interest, 
no family corfnexions, and ‘no ‘other reputation,to commend 
him, than that of abiJity and experience as a Revenue officer 
and sterling integrity of character asa man. Had the person, 
thus selected to fill the office of Governor-General, shown 
himself prong to war, he would have betrayed the confidence 
reposed in lim; he would have violated the implied contract 
with his employers, which men of honor deem as sacred as 
any regisicred on parchment and ratified by an oath; he 
would have shown himself utterly unworthy of holding the 
high aud resfonsible office, which his merits, as a just and 
peaceful statesman had attained. 

Such being the opinions and such the nature of the Govern- 
or-General, it is not strange, inspite of the censures which 
have been passed upon his forbearance, that he limited his 
Mysore policy to the observance of the treaty of Seringa- 
patam. fis arrangement of the Oude succession has been 
also censured ; but it was not of a more questionable character. 
Justice and policy were both on his side. 

When Sir John Shore assumed the reins of Government, 
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the condition of this unhappy country was such as to_ excite 
the pity and alarm of every friend of humanity. It was 
suffering under the effects of a double Government, The 
Political and Military government was in the hands of the 
Company ; the internal administration of Oude territories 
still rested with the Nabob Vizier. Disorder of every kind 
ran riot over the whole length apd ‘breadth of the land. 
Never were the evils of misrule more horribly apparent; never 
were the vices of an indolent and rapaciéus Government 
productive of, greater sum of misery. ‘the extravagance and 
prufligacy of the court were written in hideous characters on 
the desolated face of ‘he country. Jt was lef§ to the Nabob’s 
Government to dispense justice : justice ‘was not dispensed, 
Jy was left to the Nabob’s Government to collect the revenue ; 
the propic were ground down to the dust. It was left to the 
Nabob’s Government to coerce the subjects of the state ; 
coercion was but another name for cruelty und extortion. The 
court was sumptuous and profligate ; the people poor and 
wretched. The capenses of the household were enor- 
mous ;—hundreds of richly-caparisoned useless elephants ; 
a soultitudinous throng of unserviceable attendants ; bands 
of dancing girls ; flocks of parasites; costly feasts and cere- 
monies ; folly and pomp and profligacy of every conceivable 
description, drained the coffers of the state. “A vicious and 
extravagant Government soon beget a poor and 2 suffering peo- 
ple ; a poor and _a suffering people, in turn, beget a bankrupt 
Government, The process of retaliation is sure. To support 
the lavish expenditure of the court, thg mass of the People 
were persccuted and outraged. The revenue was, collected by 
force. The Tapacity of the Aumils was monstrous; and the 
better to aid this rapacity, bands of armed mergenaries were 
let loose upon the miserable ryots. Under such a system of 
cruelty and extortion, the country soon became a desert, It 
had been drained for the sustenance of the vicious luxury of 
the court ; there were no more golden eggs to be gathered ; for 
tha vital prinet ple, which generated them, had “boon forcibly 
annihilated; and the Government learnt by hard experience, that 
the prosperity of the people is the only true source of wealth. 
But the decrease of the Revenue was not accompanied by a 
corresponding diminution of the protest expenditure of the 
conrt. The evil wasmet by another evil. Recourse was had 
to a destructive loan-system. An enormous and accumulating 
debt was incurred ; and the country was on the verge of ruin, 
Lord Cornwallis had, with manly energy and an honesty and 
humanity characteristic of all his actions, remonstrated in forcible 
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language with the Nabob, against his enormous extravagance 
and the oppressions which were practised to support it. He 
remonsiratcd in vain; and his successor found affairs in| the 
worst possible state. The subsidy, it is trué, had been Tainetu- 
ally paid ; but thg finance affairs of the Nabob were hopelessly 
involved. He had paid off one debt by incurring another; 
and at every shift, fonnd the burthen heavier than before. He 
soon began to sink ynder it; but pertinaciously refused, in the 
hour of his necf, toeavail himself of the only 1emedy that 
offered any permanent relief: . 

Surrounded by the territories of Ouge*was a small trict 
of country, which, still remained in the hands of the Robillis. 
The condition of this petty principality afforded a, favorable 
contrast to that of the circumjacent country. ‘The effects ofa 
steady and beneficent system of Government were everyWhere 
visible, The people were prosperous and happy. “The name 
of the chief, who raled this single district of Rampore, the 
only spot that still remained to the Rohillas, was Fyzoolah 
Khan. In 1794, the old man was gathered to his fathers. His 
eldest son, Mahomed Ali, succceded in due course to the little 
sovereignty ; but his days were already numbered. The chief 
had a younger brother, whose name was Gholaum Mahomed, 
a fierce and ambitious man, to whom fratricide was but an airy 
trifle and usurpation a laudable end. This man murdered 
Mahomed Ali; and rudely setting aside the claims of the son 
of the murdered man, seized the Government of the district. 
Rampore was ttibutary to Oude; and the confirmation of the 
Nabob Vizier was required. Gholaum Mahomed offered a large 
bribe. The Yizicr, fo poor to be very scrupulous, was well 
inclined to favor the claims of the Usurper; but the British 
Government jnterfered. Sir Robert Abercrombic, the Com- 
mander-in-Citef, was then in the Upper Provinces; and before 
he could receive instructions from Chtentta, he marched against 
Gholaum Mahomed, and declared him and his followers to be 
rebels. The two armies came into action at Bettarah. At the 
first attack thé fertune of war seemed to favor the Rohillas ; Sut 
the tide of victory was rolled back upon the usurper’s army and 
the British left master of the field. Gholaum Mahomed was ad- 
mitted to terms. Sir Robert Abercrombie guaranteed the per- 
sonal security of the chief and even consented to grant him a 
provision. The succession was promised to the son of Maho- 
met Ali; but of these measures the Government disapproved. 

Sir John Shore reprehended the undue moderation of the 
Sommander-in-chief, who had condescended to treat with a 
murderer and a rebel; but thishe acknowledged to be an error 
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on the right side. The grant of the succession to the family of 
Mahomed Ali, was a more scrioux mistake. Unfortunately, the 
Governor-General had determined towrest the Government from 
the Rohillas and to transfer it to the hands of the Nabob Vizier. 
‘The justification of this very doubtful measurg rests on the fact, 
that the Rohilla chiefs had gencrally sided with the usurper ; and 
had thus forfeited every claim to oy protection. This is not 
altogether satixfactory. “We do not sec in jt sufficient to justify 
the abandonment of an avowedly well-governe® and prosperous 
district to the, tender mercies of a notoriously corrupt Gover- 
ment, which turned whatever it touched into a scene of fright- 
fal misery and disorder. To have,given uy Rampore to the 
Nabob Vizier would have becn to have entailed upon it all the 
qyils of the worst possible misrule, This fate was not in store 
for the Rohillas. ‘The treasures of Fyzoolah Khan were poured 
into the eshpty coffers of the Oude Court; buf the arrangements 
qf Abercrombie were confirmed, That ‘officer was severely 
censured ; but impartial [listory has done him justice. 

But to return to the state of affairs at the Court of Lucknow— 
Every year saw them relapsing into worse disorder, with less 
disposition, as time advanced, on the of the local Govern- 
ment, to remedy the evils beneath which the unhappy country had 
so long been groaning. Advice, protestation, remonstrance were 
in vain. Lord Cornwallis had advised, protested, remonstrated ; 
Sir John Shore had advised, protested, remonstrated. At last, 
the Governor-General, in 1797, determined upon a journey to 
Lucknow. , ; . 

It cannot be said that this journey was, undertaken, with no 
other object than the improvement of the internal adminis- 
tration of the Oude country. There was alittle business con- 
nected with the subsidy to be settled; and therg was a great 
panic, arising out of the movements of Zemaun Shah—known in 
our times, as the old ‘blind king,” a pensioner at Loodheanah, 
and afterwards a reverend appendage to the Court of Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk—but then, in the full vigor of his years, a 
powerful and ambitious prince. This subsidy, which the Court 
of Directors, had honestly avowed tobe one of the causes* 
of the corruption of the Oude Court and the extortions 








tem,” they anid, “ defective in almost every part of it, and the 
jut, of that the Present unfortunate state of the 


* « Under 
abuses, whi 
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tractors employed in providing the Investment, and which in the opinion of Lord 
Cornwallis has effcetually contributed to ite ruin. The immense drain of specie 
from that country of Inte years, amounting from February 1794 to September 1783, 
to the enormous sum of two crorca and thirty nine Ines of rupees, exelusive of 
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pretthed on the people—for the payment of fitty lakhe ot rupees 
y a Government, determined to sucrifice the people to 
any extent, rather than to limit its own, expenditure, must 
necessarily have been attended by a corresponding amount of 
human suffering-¢-was said not to be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the requisite number of troops, It was urged, thatthe 
Nabob must have moré‘troops, and that the Company must have 
more money. Qvheelattcr having recently augmented their 
Cavalry, the Court Sf Directors were very anxious that the 
Vizier should pay “part of the expense ; and that the better to 
enable him to do this he should dishgnd his own useless 
sowars. This matter was row to be settled by the Governdr- 
General in person at the Court of Lucknow. ‘he times 
were somewhat stirring. Zemaun Shah had entered tle 
Punjaub, and penetrated as far as Lahore.* He wis ex- 
pected soon to reach Delhi. * The hopes and aspirations of 
the Mahomedans on the Northern frontier of Flindoostan rose 
up to fever-heat. They saw before them, in their eager 
imaginings, the restoration of the lost digmty of the house of 
Timour. An adequate resistance to the vader was not to be 
looked for from any of the native states. The British 
Government, therefore, lost no time in adopting precautionary 
measures ; a force of 15,000 meh was equipped, ready to take 
the field at an hour’s notice. At the same time, the necessity 
of adjusting affairs in Oude was rendered still more apparent 
by the anticigated invasion, from <Affghanistan. The Rabob 
had complained of his ministers, who, he said had, thwarted 
and opposed him and fostered every kind of corruption. Truly 
or falsely hee attnbuted to their incompcetency many of the 


what may have bwin sent down to Calcatta, to answer the bills drawn for the 
payment of the troops,andon private account, stands foremost in our opmion, 
among the causes that have opernted go much to its preyadiee ” Mill There 16 
an error in this passage, which we have correctly quoted fiom the edition of 1820 
‘The dates appear to have been misplaced 


© The author of the volumes unde: review seems to entertain very vague 
notions of the Istorf of Zemaun Shab, and the country over which he hed dogun 
on Wa quote the annexed passage, as a remarkable proof of the prevailing 
ignorance ef tndian History” Yf the son of a Governor-General has ‘no bettet 
information than this, what Wonder that others are equally ignorant? 

“On the Noithern portion of Indis, Zemaun Shah, the ambitious and enter 
pring Sultan of Lahore, sought with increasing cupidity, an opportunity of 
weenting the fertile plains of Onde, from the feeble grasp of its unwarhke Nabobs 
Ho had derived from ius predecessors, Ahmed Shah Durannee not only the state, 
which that renowned conqueror had founded mm 1740, but @ numerous and well 
duwaphned army, and the Yame which at had acquired ‘under his command, mn his 
several invasions of Hindostan, and particularly im his celebrated victory over the 
Mubrattes at Pamput Durng twenty yeara Zemaun Shah indalged without 
realising his dreame of extended empire, and bequeathed his inher! ted posses- 
sions toa successor, whose name is ageociated with recent hustorical recollechons—- 
the well known Runjeet Singh" i 
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worst evils which had arisen under his Government; and 
proposed to appvint in their stead a creature of less character 
than either of them, To this the British Government objected. 
They hada better substitute to offer. 

arly in February, the Governor-Gencral set out for 
Lucknow, taking with him one Tuffozool Hosscim Khan, who 
had been, for some time, living in Caldutta as the Vakecl of 
the court of Lucknow. Ue was an intelligent, respectable, trust- 
worthy mau ; and hed recommended hiniself to the Governor- 
General by his studious habits, his steady straight-forward con- 
duct, and ‘his sinene professions of attachment. A scholar and a 
‘ufathematician of extensive acquiroments, he bad ‘translated 
the Prineipia of Newton into the Persian ‘language, and had 
oomposed a Treatise on Fluxions. For some time past, he had 
entertained au ardent desire to vipit England ; and had recent] 
formed the resolution of accompanying Sir John Shore, on his 
retum home to the West. In «these hoses, however, he was 
disappointed. Sir John Shore prevailed upon the Vakeel to 
accompany him to Oude, and there, with the consent of the 
Nabyb, to take the administration into his undefiled hands. 
His habits were not merely contemplative ; he was an able 
statesman, as well as a ripe scholar, and had approved himself, 
in every way, fit for the office, which he now reluctantly con- 
sented to hold, 

Before the end of the month, the Governor-General was 
at Lucknow, and Tuffozool Khan duly installed in office. The 
conduct of this able and excellent native statesman fully realised 
Shore’s expectations. The influence of, a superior mind was 
soon discernible at this corrupt court. The new minister 
spoke plainly, and the Nabob Vizier listened paticntly. The 
latter a weak, rather than a vicious prince, sated by over indul- 

nee,* surrounded by dissolute minions, and immoderately ad- 

licted to opium, was found to be sufficiently tractable; and Sir 
John Shore returned to the Presidency tolerably satisfied with the 
result of his journcy. More, perhaps, might have been done ; but 
that Zemaun Shah, finding that matters had tof gone on vei 
well daring his absence, had thought it prudent to turn his bac! 
upon Hindoostan and to reseek his own dominions. Shore had 
calculated upon a discreet use of the proceedings of the Dour- 
anee monarch, as a sure card in the game of politics which he 
was then playing—* I think,” he writes in a letter to Lady 


, fe Spe mentions in one of, his lettcrs from Lucknow, ~~ the bale'y! {ntormied him 
his highness iscovered “a new pleasure,” originally suggested to hi an 
‘European, which afforded him most exquisite enjoyment. Henad, he pro ie 
lakhs of rupees on amusement and found nothing’ half so satisfactory, as thin new 
dehght It was nothing more than the sight of—old women racing in sacks 
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Shore, who had at last made the vogage to India, the prospective 
« danger alarming; the immediate danger a very good instru- 
“ment in promoting my views with the Vizier.” This 
“nstrument filed him at the critical morfcnt; still he ac- 
somplished someshing.—* I left the scat of my govern- 
nent,” he says, i a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, written shortly 
refore his departure from Lucknow “ to pay him (the Vizier) 
* a visit—not entirely df ceremony, as you may suppose § 
“ and since mp arfiyal here, Ihave been talking to him on 
“ subjects, which never entered his imagination. =the prosperity 
“ of his country, the happincss of his subjects, the improve- 
ment of his administration, and the dighity of his charactor. 
Mendici, mimé, ebalatrines, hoc genus omne, with fools, 
knaves, and sycophants, com the court of the Mflustrious 
ruler of millions! Never did I undertake so unpleasant a task. 
Tf I have noty however, itypressed him with deas more 
suitable to his situation, af Fare, at least, established the 

influence of the Company with him on stronger grounds 

than before.” That is to say ; he had settled the little matter 
of the subsidy, by screwing out of the mhappy Nabob five lakhs 
and a half of rupees annually, in addition to the large and 
2nhanced amount of tribute, which was already paid; and he 
had established on asccure basis the administration of Tuffo- 
zool Khan. “ All this,” wrote the Governor-General in a 
letter to Jonathan Duncan, “ I could have accomplished on 
“ the dragooning plan in five days; upon my principles it 
“ required as emany weeks@ In the course of April he 
returned to Calcutta. . 

A few months aftexWwards, the Vizier, Asoph-ud-dowlah, dicd, 
and his reputtd son, Vizier Ali, ascended the throne of Onde. 
The deceased monarch had acknowledged him as his successor ; 
the people—#f rather the court, for to these matters the people 
are scldom otherwise than most indifferent, demurred not to 
the succession ; and the British Government confirmed him 
in his title. In a little time, however, intelligence reached 
the GovernoreGeneral, which caused him to regret his recgg- 
nition of the new Vizier, and determined him again to proceed 
to Lucknow. It was apparent, that Vizier Ali was not the son 
of Asoph-ud-dowlah ; equally apparent, that he was a bad and 
violent man, burning with hostility against the British 
Government. Another claimant to the thronc had presented 
himself in the person of Saadut Ali, brother and next of kin to 
the deceased Nabob; and the Governor-General deemed it 
both just and expedient te consider the claims of this man, who, 
for some time, had been living a pensioner at Benares. 
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On his arrival at Lucknow the Governor-General found it 
a strange scene of disorder and intrigue. Lle had been met, 
when some miles from the capital, by his old friend ‘Tuf- 
fozool Khan, whe poured out a flood of evidence in 
proof of the fact, that Vizier Ali was not the son of 
Avoptrud-dowiab, legitimate or illegitimate { but a spurious 
bantling, the child of a menial servant, without one single 
drop of royal blood to ennoble him. The minister added, 
that the young Nabob was fierce and py6fiigete, a compound 
of many of the worst vices; that a connexipn between such a 
man and the British Government would surely be disastrous 
to the latter; and that it was incumbent on the Governor- 
General, as an act of justice to the Company a8 well as to Oude, 
to set aside the unlawful claims of the spurious Vizier Ali. 
‘Fhese, representations were made to Shore again and again. 
They were,consonant with his own opinions ; and he acted in ac- 
cordance with them. Vizier Ali ceased to reign at Lucknow. 
The work which Sir John Shore had undertaken was one: 
of difficulty and of danger. That Vizier Aliwas not the son of 
Asoph-ud-dowlah was a fact sufficiently notorious from one end 
of Oude to the other. It was equally notorious, that the 
deceased Nabob had recognized this youth as his son ; and by the 
omedan law such a recognition ‘afforded a sufficient title to 
the inheritance. But it was alleged, on the other hand, that not 
only was Vizier Ali generally known to be the son of a frash ; 
but that Asoph-ud-dowlah, who had no sons, was thoroughly 
aware of the fact; that the Nabob had indeed. purchased the 
child, when an infant, and brought it up as his own; perfectly 
conscious all the time of the real ntage of the infant. In 
this view of the case, the Mah Jaw did not legitimatize 
the succession ; and the question, therefore, became a question 
of evidence. The principal—indeed, the only competent witness 
was an eunuch, named Techzcen Ali Khan, who asserted with 
much confidence and an apparent show of truth, that the de~ 
cessed Nabob had no children; but that he was in the habit 
of purchasing infants, who were brought up ,in, the Zenana, 
anf called his own ; or, in some cases, of buying women in a state 
of pregnancy, that their offspring might be born in the 
Palace. Sir John Shore considered the evidence against the 
legitimacy of Vizier Ali decisive ; and we think, that there is 
no reasonable doubt of the justice of his conclusions. It has 
been said, that he placed too much reliance on the testimony 
of asingle man, and “ decided against the unfortunate Nabob, 
“ the great question of a kingdom, upon evidence upon which 
“a Court of English law would not have decided against him 
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“ aquestion of a few pounds.”* There would be nothing very 
uncommon in this, if the allegation were unquestionably true ; 
for statesmen are not quite so particular as juries, nor is it 
the custom to require as strong evidenca before deposing a 
monarch, as is aseded to send a beggar to the tread-mill. “In 
our times, the Gucstion of the succession would have been 
decided against Vizier Ali upon the grounds, not of his 
illegitimacy, but of his hbstility to British rule. Of the hostility 
there was the séronBest proof. Monarchs have been deposed 
in later days, uppn evidence of not a twentieth part the 
strength of ‘that which might have been broyght‘in proof of she 
hostility .. of Vizier Ali—monarchs, sot dependent upon 
the British GdVegnment® and supported by our bayonets, 
on the confines of our own country, but  irtlependent 
rulers in regions far beyond our frontier. In these das, 
it is sufficient «to suspect, wr to pretend to suspect, hos- 
ility. It is enough, for a Governor-General to entertain an 
idea—no matter how vague dnd chimerical—that British inter~ 
ests would be more surely subserved by the supremacy of one 
vty than of another in a distant state ; straightway the iat 
1s sent forth; the suspected ruler is deposed ; and some puppet 
or protege is set up to pisy the part of a “ friendly ruler,” 
hedged by a divinity of British bayonets. It is a common- 
place vemark, that the English in India have grown purer, 
under the influence of time ; that we have lived down the moral 
discases which were erst endemic amongst us. But we fear, 
that one impostant exception must be made ; we must except 
the foreign administration of British Governments in Indin, 
We thank God mosedevoutly, for having putped the stye of 
domestic polity, which erst was recking aud rank with the 
filthiest corruption. But whilst our judges have grown 
and our revenue-collectors honest; whilst the subordinate 
servants of the Company have settled down into the convicticn, 
that eternal infamy is the fair guerdon of the man who turns 
his office into a thumb-screw for the extortion of pelf ; whilst the 
civil administzation of the country is conducted throughout upon 
principles believed to be sound and righteous in themselves, and 
calculated to confer advantages upon the people such as they 
have never before enjoycd, our political dealings with other 
Asiatic states are characterised by even more injustice and 


* Mill Vol VI —The passage runs thus—“ It 1 unpossible to rcad the account 
of this transaction, drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to be ampressed 
with « conviction of his sincerity and his desue todo yusuce Butat mr casy alse to 
perceive how much his understanding wan bewildered , and imposuble not to contcss 
that he decided against the unfortunate Nabob the great qnestion of a kingden 
pon cvidence upon which 4 cout of law would nol have deadat wgunst him 4 
question of a few pounds 
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cruelty than at the very outset of the British conquests in the 
East. We have not stood still; we have gone back. We ‘have 
less than’ the little conscience, which influenced our doings in 
the last century. Isethere one among our readers, who, consi- 
dering the chief events which have occurred under the present 
Charter, can bring himself to believe, that ift these days, the 
Oude succession would not have been derided against Vizier 
Ali without actual reference to the question of legitimacy or 
illegitimacy, however much, had the enqujfy terned out as we 
wished, this plausible pretext might have been put forth as a 
make-belief—is*there one, who doubts, that the conscience of a 
madern Governor-Gertral would have stood in his way, had he 
thought, that the Government of Saddut Ali would have been 
more con%enient than the Government of Vizier Ali? In the 
m&derg sehool of politics, it is quite cnougb, that a weaker 
Prince should render himself obnoxious te us by some 
appearance of hostility ; or should excité jn us an apprehen- 
sion, that he may become hostile. These suspicions once 
excited, the security of the British possessions in the East 
is said to demand, that we should put down, by force, the 
dominion of the suspected Prince. Now, Vizier Ali was more 
than suspected ; he was known to be hostile, We co fess, that 
we do not think that either our last Whig, or our last Tory Go- 
vernor-Gencral would have hesitated five minutes, before top- 
ling him off the throne. 

Sir John Shore decided the question of the Oude succession, 
not as a man secking a colorable epretext for tke adoption of 
measures previously determined upon from motives of political 
expediency; but as a man, conscientiously believing, that the 
course he was following was one of undeniable jumice. There 
was no predetermination to carry out this policy—no casting 
about for something to justify it in the eyes of ‘dee world. In 
modern politics the justification is an after-thought; the measure 
is resolved Epon first, and then an excuse js invented, Sir John 
Shore started for Lucknow, with no determination to depose 
Vizjer Ali It was not until evidence was laid, before him, 
of a clear and convincing character, that this determination was 
formed. It is not true, that all the evidence adduced consisted 
in the depositions of one man. There was a mass of collateral 
evidence, which, added to the direct testimony of this man, 
cleared away any doubt which might otherwise have existed 
in the mind of the Governor-General. The eunuch Tehzcen 
Khan was alone competent to speak to the impossiblity of royal 
blood flowing in the veins of Vizier Ali; he depiand that the 
mother of the vouth was delivered in his own house: that the 
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‘woman had not, for three or four years previously, entered the 
Zenana at all; that he acquainted the Nabob with the fact 
of the child’s birth; and that the Nabob offered to purchase the 
infant for 500 rupees.* The witness was subjected to a strict 
examination; but his accounts were straight-forward and consistent. 
Ilis character was held in high estimation; and there was apparcnt 
in all his statements a degree of candour, which invested them with 
an irresistible gredibility. The evidence was obviously not 
the evidence of a man endeavouring to make up acase ; for the 
eunuch admitted Much, the suppression of whi¢h would greatly 
have strengthened its probability.t ‘There Waa internally every- 
thing in favor of ghe vefacity of the witness; and story, 
which he told, the advantage of equally strony external 
support. It is questionable whether there was a man, in the 
Oude dominions who believed, that Vizier Ali wag the son of 
Asoph-ud-dowlah. | very fongue proclamied the spurious 
origin of the youth. The Belief now generally expressed had 
existed during the life of the late Nabob. It was not now 
hatched up, at a critical juncture, for a specific purpose. Every 
man, whom Shore consulted, not only deposed to the common 
report, but to his own decided convictions. Every man spoke 
of the fact, as one never questioned, and therefore firmly be- 
lieved. The common voice of the people roclaimed, that 
Vizicr Ali had no single drop of royal blood in his veins. This 
alone furnished the strongest possib! presumption of the spurious 
origin of the, outh ;—coup led with the direct and positive 
evidence of Phzecn Ali, it was irresistibly convincing. The 
inevitable conclusign was that Vizier Ali was not the son of 
Asoph-ud-dowlah ; that the late Nabob had ever been fully 
conscious of the fact; that none of his reputed sons could lay 
claim to mame genuine royalty than Vizier Ali; and that, there~ 
fore, Saadut Si eldest surviving son of Sujah-ud-dowlah, 
and brother of the late Nabob, was the legitimate heir to the 
vacant musnud. Shore acted in accordance with these con- 
victions ; and the justice of the decision was never questioned 
in Oude—nevef questioned in any part of India, Ther® is 
not a native of the country, at this day, who will not, if the 
name of Vizier Ali be familiar to him, tell you at once, that he 
was the son of a frash. 

When the Governor-General entered Lucknow, he found, 


ne had usly purcheecd the woman's eldest child, who had died 
shortly after oe Pine tak ‘This is ‘quite sufficient to account fur the communicative- 
ness of Tehxeen Khan. ; nation 
ackne uk that children—sons—who died in their infancy 
tetas Aeo) chee ei ae did not cven attempt to substantiate the alleged 
impotence of the deccased Nabob 
. 
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that Vizier Ali, suspecting his designs, was maki reparations 
for resistance, The dogaed, Fereeions chatacter’ oF the youth 
showed itself in al} its native deformity. No sooner did in- 
telligence of the resolution of the British ruler again to visit 
the capital of Oude reach the young Nabob, ‘han he assumed 
a hostile position, concentrated a large body of troops in Luck- 
now, served out a profusion of ammunilion, and rallied his friends 
around him. Immediately on his accessiox—perchance, before 
—he had bethought himself of the possibility of subverting the 
inQuence of thé British Government in Oude; and as this darling 
hope day by day gathered strength, in the young man’s bosom, 
he employed himself in maturing histesigng fur the accomplisb- 
ment of the great end of his ambition; but suffered not these 
worthier rims to interfere with the gratification of his viler lusts, 
His confidence in his own power was unbounded. He had 
poured ont treasure with ; profusict into the laps of the dis- 
solute soldiery; and bound their chiefs, by the most solemn 
oaths, to stand by him in the hour of need. The minister, 
Tuffozool Khan, the friend of the British, he had virtual: 
degraded ; and there was strong suspicion, that he had designe 
the assassination of this good man.* Affairs were in this con- 
dition, when the approach of the Governor-General, with a 
strong force, induced a pause of reflexion, The first resolve 
of Vizier Ali had been to despatch a letter of stern defiance to 
t the British ruler as he neared the confines of the Oude 
lominions. This letter was written, but not went. At the so- 
licitation of his father-in-law, who had been warned of the 
consequences of such an offence, another gf a more temperate 
character was substituted and despatched. He ,had also re- 
solved to meet the Governor-General with a strong force and 
a train of artillery; but this also was abandoned ¢t,the solicita- 
tion of the Begum. He went forth to meet the representative of 
the Company, with a small escort; and with an appearance of 
friendship—but the deadliest enmity was _rankling in his heart. 
Preparations for war were still afoot. Still he continued to 
levy troops, to exact oaths of fidelity from toe chiefs; and 
atill the language of the Durbar was foud, vehement, and war- 
like. 

The Governor-General took up his residence in the city of 
Lucknow; but he had not been there many days, before it was 
communicated to him, that Vizier Ali had laid a plot for his 
assassination ; that large numbers of troops had been secretly 


* Of the latter fact there war no doubt The aarassination story war the growth of 
suspicion anly—though subsequent cvents proved that Visier Ali wonld not hnve 
hesitated at such a step, lad it sei sed his tm. 
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introduced into the town, and that several new hattalions werc 
marching upon Lucknow. On receiving this intelligence, Shore 
quitted the city, and took up his reaidence,at a garden house 
some mules distant from the capital. The movement alarmed 
the young Naboh, and, on the following day, he quitted Luck- 
now. Soon afterwards he was attacked with a virulent disor- 
der; and the Governtr-General was left, 1s comparative safety, 
to prosecute his en: , and mature his designs. 

"he result dF the enquines now istituted strengthened 
Shore in the convietion, that Vizier Ali was a spunous child, 
a determined cnemy of the British Government, a sanguinary 
and profligate wretch, witQ scarcely a redeeming virtue. Mote- 
over, 1t assured the® Governoi-General, that the young Nabob 
was almost destitute of real friends in the state, that the genewal 
feeling of the people wis song against hin, and that even the 
two Begums (thé mothe: and: wife of Asoph-ud-dowlah) and 
Almas, the gieat reifte:, who was propiuctor of uearly half the 
country~—ainfluential patties, who had once seemed to manifest 
a disposition to support the young Nabob, were ready to tun 
their backs upon him A more revolting scene of inuigue, than 
that which now unfolded itself, has rately buen prevented to the 
wondering eye of the diplomatist Almas came forward to 
negociate on his own part and that of the elder Begum, for the 
substitution of one of the brothers of the late Nabob tor the 
profhgate youth who now occupied the musnud Te confirmed 
all that had been advanced relitive to the birth of Vizier Ah, 
the ferocity of Su» character, 3nd his deep cnnnty gf the Bntwh , 
and added the authorty of the eldcr Bcgum, on these points, to 
his own, ‘The prince, whom tt was proposed to substitute, was 
Muza Jungly, a younger brothe: of Saadut Al The Govein- 
or-General ligtened patrently to all that was sad, and offered 
no objections to the proposal. When Almas had done speaking, 
Shore observed, that the subject was one of the lughest_umport- 
ance; that the proposition now made, was woithy of all pos 
sible consideration ; and that 1t would be expedient to 1esume 
the conferencé, en a future day, inviting the Commander#iu- 
Chief to take part in the deliberation. cordingly, three days 
afterwards the conference was resumed m the presence of Sir 
Alured Clark, who had succeeded to the chief command. Al- 
mas made the same statements, as on the former occasion, and 
stood, as the Governor-General intended, uretnevably com- 
mitted to the deposition of Viner Ah The justice of this 
measure once fully admitted, there was no sort of | eae for 
the exclusion of ut Ah from the successon, The mind 
of the Governor-General was now resolved, he wrote to the 
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Resident_ at Benares to make preparations for the journcy of 
Sandut Khan to Cawnpore; and a few days afterwards des- 
patched the draft gf an cugagement between the Prince and 
the British Government, to be presented to, and approved of, 
by the former. ’ 

In the mean time, Vizier Ali had risen from the sick-bed ; 
but only to find that all hope of resisting the power of the 
British Government was utterly gone frow bin. Le was still 
wrathful—still violent as before; but his‘ paroxysms were the 
paroxysins of impotence. Surrounded by this creatures, the 
moat depraved of the depraved courtiers of Lucknow, he plotted 
new schemes for the murder of the GovernoreGeneral, and the 
exterminajion of the British. Me had still a few purchased 
adherents, who armed to the teeth, were poured into the strects 
of Lutknow; and, desperate gharacters as many of them 
were, a general pillage and massacre seemed far from an 
improbable contingency. But God in his ‘mercy averted this 
most terrible consummation. Vizier Ali bowed himself to the 
stern behests of fate ; and this great revolution was n_ bloodless 
one. The Governor-General, who, contrary to the advice of all 
around him, had seruepulously abstained from any act of violence 
against the person of Vizicr Ali, set ont to meet the new Nabob- 
Vizier on his way from Cawnpore ; and conducted him in state 
to Lucknow. To the elder Begum had been entrusted the duty 
of preserving the tranquillity of the city, which on the evening 
before the anticipated entrance of the new Nabob-Vizier 
bristled with the arms of fierce ahd Jawless soldiers, eager for 
the delights of pillage, and regardless of the effusion of blood. 
Jt was @ critical time—a moment of intense anxiety; but 
the benignant Providence, to whom the christian ruler had, 
in his difficulties, so often prayed for assistancg, was a very 
present help in trouble. Saadut Ali was placed on the inusnud 
without an appcal to arms, Fearful and trembling he entered 
Lucknow, almost repenting of his high fortune; but the Go- 
vernor-General was calm and confident. Encouraging his royal 
prétegé with kindly assurances of protection, Sliore took the 
prince into his own howdah, and thus succeeded in allaying his 
apprehensions of coming evil On they went through the 
crowded streets of Lucknow, the Nahbob and the Nabob-maker 
—the latter scattering everywhere as he advanced rupees among 
the assembled multitude. “As they approached the palace, the 
pressing crowd grew denser and denser—but the swarming 
populace gave no token of anger or discontent. Curiosity was 
the one dominant feeling. The spectacle, as on these occasions 
it ever does, filled the minds as the eyes of the eager crowd ; the 
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Begum, who had been invited, avd who had promed fo indne 
the prince with the royal delat was constant to her engagement 5 
ready, on the arrival of the cortége, to perfgrm the ceremony of 
investiture—and Saadut Ali became Nabob-Vizier of Oude. 

The British Government were, of course, remunerated, It 
would not have been an English transaction, if nothing had been 
made of it but a Nabob. + & small consideration for valuc re- 
ceived was granged by Saadut Ali. The treaty, which had been 
presented to him, whén first it was determined to raise him from 
the dust of Benarés, was a considerable improvement upon gny 
which we had before contrived to force og the luckless Govern- 
ment of Oude. «The matter of the subsidy was encreased ‘to 
seventy-six lakhs of rupees per annum; Allahabad was ceded to 
the Company; and twelve lakhs of Tupees were paid, dgwn to 
defray the expenses of the Nabob-making. Lord Teignmouth 
tells us, that his fathcy might "have enriched himself by half-a 
million of money, ff he had consented to Jet the Company's 
noose run a little more casily. 

The sequel of the tale~-a tragic one—must be told here, though 
it belongs to the administration of Sir John Shore’s successor. 
Vizier Ali, who finding all hopes of organising a ruccessful 
opposition utterly vain had surrendered himself to the British 

overnment, was immediately removed to Benares, By the 
treaty which we had imposed upon Saadut Ali, the Nabob had 
pledged himself to pay, through the hands of the British Re- 
sident, a yearly stipend for the support of the dethroned prince, 
amounting to a lakh and a-half of rupecs. This «was sufficient 
to cnable the profliggte youth to continue, without restraint, his 
course of vicjous and degrading sclf-indulgence. For sume time 
after his dethroncment, it appeared that his licentiousness afford- 
ed him suffigjent occupation; and that he was contented with 
the amount of wickedness which he was able to achieve in his 
confined sphere. But the pleasures of domestic vice, in process 
of time, bogan to pall apon his appetite. He sighed for a more 
enlarged sphere of action; and weary of the blandishments_ of 
sensual vice, finf the small crueltics of a zenana Syrant, panied 
for the more exciting joys of wholesale murder and rapine. He 
had not been a year at Benares, during which time the peace 
of the city had been more than once disturbed by_his lawless 
retainers, before he was discovered in the act of sending # 
friendly invitation to Zewaun Shah, encouraging the Affghan 
monarch in his contemplated invasion of Hindostan: and sct- 
|ting at work other active agencies for the organisation of a wide- 
apres conspiracy, which was to set the whole country in a 
bb laze, and to end in the extermination of the British. These 
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amiable designs having been somcthing mote than suspected, 
it was deemed advisable to1cmove Viger Ah to Calcutta = In- 
timation of the inte gtions of Government were communicated 
to the Prince, through Mr Chery, the Resident at Bcnares 
This gentleman, who had held his appointment under the ad- 
ministration of Sir John Shore, was cautsoned by that states~ 
man against the too probable cffects ofthe‘ violence and ferocity 
of Vizier Ali, but the advice seems to kaye, fallen upon a 
toch — * At present,” he wrote, when at Benares, on his return 
trom Lucknow, im the indulgence of youtlifal dissip inion, he 
* finds every giauiftcagion which he can desire, but we ate not 
* to forget that he has exhibited mars not only of a depraved 
* and vacyous character, but of an ambitious and touliss dis- 
“postion Cipible of any desperation = Mi Cherry thought 
the Governor-Genaal an alarust, or acted as though he 
thought so und shortly befor the day waned which was to 
witness the depurtae of Vizier Ak for Culéutta, the Resident 
invited the Prince to bneaktast with lam at Seciol By Mi 
Chary hid Vint Alt been tcated with uniform kindness and 
considaiation and the Mahomedan, it was gencrally supposed, 
togaided the Resident, with such foclings of hicndshrp ws it wis 
vossible for tis depraved heat to entatan But the order for 

us removal to Calcutta was a death-blaw to his aspuing hopes, 
and he hited, with an mtense hatred, every one who ducetly 
or directly, whether as the suzgester, the maturer, or the mere 
imstrument for the execution of thg offensive meqsure, had been 
conccmed 1n fis anticipated removal With these bitter feelings 
rankling in bis heart Vizier Alt presented jumself, with a large 
retmue, at Mi Cheny’s tesidence Aftaa the usual comph- 
ments, the Prince descanted, mn an eager, impctuous tonc, upon 
the cruelty and injustice of his removal fom Benay+ and taxed 
in no measured terms, the Resident with bavmg brought this 
evil upon him = Calmly and gently, Mr Cheriy replied to the 
mycctives of the fierce Mahomedan, urging that he was mercy 
the executive—that the orders, issued by Government, whethes 
mm oved ot disapproved by him, he was bourtl “a. a servant 
of Government, to cany out But these mild 1emonstrances 
weie thrown away upon Vizier Ah Starting suddenly fiom 
his seat, he dicw his sword and stuck at the Resident The 
signal was caught up, and in an instant the swords of all ls 
letainels were unsheathed = Mr Cherry sprung towards a win- 
dow, and endca\ outed to effect Ins escape, but he was struck 
down m the attempt and a dagger buned im ins bosom 
TI fell dead on the floor, and beside him Captain 
Commas, and Vi Tran, an Ext’ Indian asustant, who 
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aad been surrounded by the other retainers of Vizier 
Ali and instantly despatched. Having accomplished this, the 
sanguinary ruffians quitted the scene of death, rushed to the 
yateway, mounted their horses, which were standing ready for 
chem, and galloped, at full speed, towards the house of Mr. Davis 
che magistrate. Meeting, on their way, two other servants of 
the Company, Mr. Graham and Mr, ILill, the ruffians mur- 
tered them in the strects; and on arriving at Mr. Davis’ house, 
shot the native tentieel at the door. Warned by the uproar, 
which this incidens occasioned, Mr. Davis betogk himseli’ with 
his wife and family to the roof of his hougs, which after the 
fashion of all Ingian houges, was flat, dad. apy roached by-a 
narrow stair-case, @n his flight, je had providentially seized 
a hog-spear, and with this in his hand, he posted ‘himsclf gt 
the narrow aperture, and with a firmness and courafe worthy 
of Leonidas, defended,the gorfe against the fierce assailants, 
who were pressinge upwards, to destroy him. The stair-case 
was so narrow, that only one man at a time could approach 
the top-most stair. The first man who gained it was speared 
to death—a sccond followed, and a third; but only to_ receive 
in his breast the deadly weapon of the courageous Englishman. 
Others made the venture, but fell desperately wounded beside 
the carcasses of their countrymen. For nearly an hour-and-a 
half did the stout heart and the strong arm of the British 
gentleman bid defiance to the ruthless gang of murdercrs, who 
were pressing on to his destruction—for nearly an hour-and-a 
half did_he successfully defend his life, and dearer than life, his 
wife and children, who were looking on with terrér and dismay. 
His courage and cinstancy prevailed at last. Whilst Vizier 
Ali and his companions were storming the roof of Mr. Davis’ 
house, another civilian, Mr. Treves, was riding at full speed 
to Beatabur"%o bring in adetachment of cavalry, and succeeding 
in less time than he expected, returned with a couple of troops 
to Secrolc, and scared the assassins from their prey. Vizier Ali 
fled towarda Azimghur, with three or fonr hundred attendants, 
and subsequently found refuge in the territory of the Rajah 
of Bhotwal, who wap at that time a prisoner in Nepaul. The Ra- 
jah of Nepaul, on the representation of the British Government, 
determined to seize or expel the fugitive, and Vizier Ali, appre- 
hending treachery, quitted the sanctuary, mustered his followers, 
who had consi erably increased in ‘numbers, and advanced 
towards Gorruckpore. Here a party of his adherents fell in 
with a detachment of British troops, who entirely routed them. 
Vizier Ali now finding his cause hopeless, and Being deserted 
by several of his chief adherents, again songht safety in fight. 
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Phe Ryah of Jevneghur, upon whose protechion he threw hime 
scl receaved him, but more as a pusencr than 4 guest, ind 
when the Brtish Goverment scut to offer a luge icward tot 
the surrendar of Fiz Ah, the cupidity of the Rajah pre- 
vailed over every other considcration—the Butish gold ghit- 
tered with nrosisuble bughtucss, and he consented to give up 
the mudacd — But it was not withqut some qualms of con- 
sercace that he agrecd to betray a mag, who hid thrown 
himself upon his protection — Compounding, tAcreforc, for what 
he rcgaded gs abrexch of hospitality, whout leosming hs 
hold of the goldmolins in his grisp, he delivercd up the 
fugitive prince, andar" an cng gomeng thit thegife of the rufhin 
should be spared, and accordingly one of the most atrocious 
qgonsters, that cver disgi iced the nime of humanity, was suffcaa 
to dicea fitin death He wis conveyed to Calcutts, and died, 
a wretched? prisonc: m Tort Wilham o,f 

But to rcuan to Sir John Showc—The Governor-General, 
hotore he quitted Lacknow, bad recavcd advices from England, 
apmouncing the appomuucut of 1 ord Moimuington as his sue- 
cessor ind his own cievation to an Tash Pccrage * Wad the 
off been mide to him, he would have dechned at, but his 
smuusteriil fucnds apprchund.ng the obstacle which was bhcly 
to be ramd by the modesty and hunulity of the Governor- 
Gener il, promoted him vwathout msttuting an enguiry into his 
wishes, he became a Lod malyre ta, and returned to Cal- 
cutta as Lord Teignmouth — ‘The prospect of almost imme diatel: 
revisiting Lngland, although sorhe tune beforé his wite ha 
made the voyage “then rarcly attempted by ladies,” afforded 
lim more satisfaction than his eleyation*to’ the prciage , and 
he preparcd smmediatcly for brs depaiture He reached C al- 
cutta on the 2d and cmbathed on the 7th of Maich The 
mhabitants of Calcutta presented him with an addicas, which 
contains the hightest possible tribute both to lus public and 
puvate charactaa It 1s too honorable to him to be omitted 
“ Justice, moderation, and an inflexible mtegrity” arc not 
alway> the ch nacterstis of the public conduct #f a Governor- 
Gencral — 

Honowrrp Sin, 

“ We, the British Inhabitants of Calcatta notwithstanding thit you are 
shoitly about to relinquish the amportint station which you have long held 
so much to your own honour and to the advantage of the Nation cin 


not suffer you to depart without expressing our high respect for your cha 
racter, and ow sincere concern foi the loss of « Governor, who, aided by 


* The title appcats to have betn acleoted by Su John Shore » friendé 82 Prancww 
Bamg Mr Bensley ind Mr Hough inghs His connew n with Teignmouth nas 
jumoipally Uuough the family of hie wate 
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: hghts of a superior understanding, and a long cxperiunce of the afluira 
this country, has made justice, moderation, and an inflexible integrity the 
variable guides of his conduct. We request, Hon. Sir, that you will ac- 
at our earnest wishes for your complete restoratio~ to health, and for the 
ig enjoyment of domestic heppiness; which you are no Jess calculated to 
smote by your privgte virtues, than you are the interesta of your Country 
your talents and qualifications for public life. 
* We have the honour te be, with the highest respect and esteem, 
“ Honoured Sir, 
“ Your most obedient and faithful Servants.” 

The last public a¢t of Lord Teignmouth was the preparation, 
ithe morning of his departure, of a long letter to his sucecssor, 
planatory of the Rosittone of affairs in the East. A portion 
this letter is published in the volumes before us. It sufficiently 
oves, that the writer had formed a correct estimatg of the 
ite and prospects of the British power in the Eyst. ‘Lord 
ornington reached the seat of his Government in May, and 
8 more “ vigorous” find “ brilltant” administration soon obscured 
at of his moderate predecessor, But the name of Sir 
shn Shore will long be revered in India by all who love justice 
id peace. 
The remainder of his carccr it is impossible not to con- 
mplate with feelings of unmixed satisfaction. Ie arrived in 
agland after a long and boisterous poyeges during which the 
retry of his nature more than once fornd suitable aliment in 
e contemplation of the sublime terrors of the decp; «nd 
as everywhere welcomed yith the utmost cordiality and 
spect. From Pitt and Dundas he received marked atten- 
on; and with Wilberforce—a kindred spirit—he cemented 
friendship which endured to the last moments of the life of 
«at great and good man. By the Court of Directors, who 
ad previow)y recorded the high sense they entertained 

his “ long, able, and faithful serviecs in India,” he 
as entertained, with distinguished honor, and invited, 

the name of the Prince of Wales, to become a member 
‘the Club at Grafton House, an honor which he did 
st seem to afipfeciate. After residing for a short period “'n 
ondon, he proceeded with his family to Exmouth, and in 
iat quiet, Piotwesqae town, commenced his Memoir of the 
fe of Sir W. Jones. Early in the following year he was 
mpted to renew his connection with public affairs ; but he 
isely withstood the temptation. Pitt offered him, through 
Tilberforce, the Presidency of the Board of Controul ; but 
ith characteristic modesty, he declined the offer, alleging that 
x abilities were but moderate ; that he might be “ compe- 
nt to fill, without discredit, the second situation in the office’ 
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The Ryah of Jevneghur, upon whose protecuen he threw him- 
sdf, ccaved him, bat more ast prisoner thin a gucst, and 
when the Buush Govanment scat to offer a luge reward for 
the surrendar of Fiver Ah, the cupidity of the Rajah pic- 
vailed over very other considcration—the Butish gold ghit- 
tered with uresstble bughtness, and he consented to give up 
the mindcrer But it was not withqut some qualms of con- 
wicnce that he igrced to betray a may, who hid thrown 
hinsct upon his protection — Compounding, tMeretorc, for what 
he regarded qs alnexh of hosptality, whout Jooscning lis 
hold of the goldemohurs im his grup, he delivered up the 
fugitive prince, under an cngaremeng, that theglife of the rufhin 
should bg spared , md accordingly onc of the most atrocious 
qyonsters thitever dixygiaced the name of humanity, was suffcr- 
to dieea Wataraldeuth Te wis conveyed to Calcutts, and dicd, 
a wietched prsonci, mm Fort Walfam . 

But to actun to Sir John Shore—The Govetnor-Gencral, 
before he quittad Lucknow, hid recancd advices from England, 
umouncig the yppomtment of Tord Mormmgton as his sue- 
cessor, and his owat Cevation to an Tush Pe rage * Jlad the 
offaa been made to him, he would have dechned it , but his 
ninisterial fiicnds apprehending the obstacle which was hkcly 
to be rascd by the modesty and humility of the Governos- 
General, promoted him withont msttuting an enqmry into his 
wishes, he became a Lord malgre le and returned to Cal- 
cutta as Lord Teignmouth The prospcet of almost imme diately 
revisitng Lygland, although sothe time beforé bis wife had 
madc the voyage “then raicly attempted by ladies,” afforded 
him morc satisfaction than his cleyation*to the peciage , and 
lc preparcd immediately for ins depature. MHC reached Cal- 
eutta on the 2d and embarked on the 7th of Mach, The 
mhabitants of Calcutta presented him with an atthess, which 
contains the hightest possible tribute both to lis pubhe and 
pirate charata Tt 1s too honorable to him to be omitted 

“ Justice moderation, and an imficxible integnty are not 
alsyss> the cha ictcrstics of the public conduct ef a Governor- 
General — 

Hovowrip Sin, 

«We the Buteh Inhabitants of Calcutta notwithstanding that you 216 
shortly about to relinquish the important station which you hive long held 
30 much to your own honour and to the advantage of the Nition cin 


not suffer you to depart without expressing our high respect for you: cha 
racter, and our sincere concein for the loss of a Governor, who, aided by 


* The title appews to hive been sclected by Su John Shores tends 8n Francs 
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pumny diy tlaough the family of his wife” Sere ee eAemmORt we 
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¢ hghts of a superior understanding, and a jong experience of the affairs 
this country, has made justice, moderation, and sn infleaible integrity the 
variable guides of his conduct, We request, Hon. Sir, that you will ac- 
pt our earnest wishes for your complete restoratio~ to health, and for the 
ng enjoyment of domestic happinces; which you are no Jess calculated to 
omote by your privgte virtues, than you are the interests of your Country 
' your talenta and qualifications for public life. 


“+ We have the honour te be, Fith the highest respect and esteem, 
* Honoured Sir, 
* Your most obedient and faithful Servants.” 
The last public a¢t of Lord Teignmouth was the preparation, 
1 the morning of his departure, of a long letter to his successor, 
zplanatory of the position? of affairs in the East. A portion 
"this letter is publithed in the volumes before us. It sufficiently 
soves, that the writer had formed a correct estimate of the 
ate and prospects of the Brjtish power in the East. Lord 
fornington reached the seat of his Government in May, and 
is more * vigorous” find “ brilliant” administration soou obscured 
wt of his moderate predecessor. But the name of Sir 
shn Shore will long be revered in India by all who love justice 
ad_ peace, 
‘The remainder of his career it is inrpossible not to con- 
mplate with feelings of unmixed satisfaction. He arrived in 
ngland after a long and boisterous voyage, during which the 
sctry of his nature more than once found. suitable aliment in 
1e contemplation of the sublime terrors of the deep; and 
as everywhere welcomed with the utmost cordiality and 
spect. From” Pitt and Dundas he received marked atten- 
mj; and with Wilberforce—a kindred spirit—he cemented 
friendship which endured to the last moments of the life of 
iat great and good man. By the Court of Directors, who 
ad previowjy recorded the high sense they entertained 
f his “long, able, and faithful services in India.” he 
vas entertained, with distinguished honor, and invited, 
n the name of the Prince of Wales, to become a member 
of the Club at Grafton House, an honor which he did 
rot seem to afppfeciate. After residing for a short period fn 
London, he proceeded with his family to Exmouth, and in 
that quict, picturesque town, commenced his Memoir of the 
ife of Sir W. Jones, Early in the following year he was 
‘empted to renew his connection with public affairs ; but he 
iealy withstood the temptation. Pitt offered him, through 
Wilberforce, the Presidency of the Board of Controul ; but 
with characteristic modesty, he declined the offer, alleging that 
iis abilities were but m te; that he might be “ compe~ 
ent to fill, without discredit, the second situation in the office’ 
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rdlerred to, but was “ qinte uneqi to discharge the duties 
of its bead 3" that Lis habits were coutemp'ative; that he was 
no speaker 5 and that nothing could ever induce him to become 
“a member of parliament.” ‘To this resolution he adhered on his 
return shortly afterwards to London, Providence had designed, 
that he should move henceforward in another sphere. 

He took up his residence in Clupham—a place, which for 
more than hakeaceontiary has been distinguished as the abode 
of more traly pious Christians than sre ordinarily to be 
found in places of equal extent, and which, in the present 
dity, has lost nothing of ifs old character; and there, in the 
seviety of 1, Wilberforce, the Thorntons and other men 
of distinguished piety and Lenevolence, commenced a carecr of 
well-doing, that has endeared his memory to thousands, and 
earmetl for him a reputation more to be coveted than the 
highest fiune that the most brillant statesmanship can confer. 
During the long years of his residence in India, he had slow! 
but certainly been receiving the impress of those religious feel- 
ings, the cultivation of which in after times became with him 
a rooted habit. he seed which in sickness and in solititude, 
amidst toil and privation, on the shores of a strange land, had 
been sown in his heart, was now in the season of abun- 
dant happiness and prosperity, surrounded by all the cheer- 
ing influenees of life, to become a goo ly tree, to put 
forth its spreading branches and to fructify for all the 
world, The arena of political strife he bad quitted for 
ever; the quict of domestic lifé afforded purer enjoyment, in 
the society of his wite, his children, and_ his friends, 

Fo them Mis heart, his lose, Jus gets were given, 
Tut all his scious thoayhts had rest m Teaven 
He dwelt at Clapham, for six year, performing with conscientious 
zeal the duties of a justice of the peace, to which,” according to 
his son, he had “ looked from the summit of his Indian eleva- 
tion, as the highest object of his ambition ;” pursuing his literary 
studies ; receiving his friends with cordial hospitality 5 inter- 
e®ing himself deeply in the expansion of his children’s minds ; 
blundering over his cockney farmyard and hot-houses; sup- 
pying stor i the an me then conducted by 
achar' acaulay ; ani tit by the minis of 
that excellent Christian, ut Jobn Venn.) Hs life was een 
and happy. For a brief period, the alarm created throughout the 
country by the well-credited report of Napoleon's intended in- 
vasion of Great Britian, compelled him, as a duty to his country, 
to take a slight part in public affairs. Le acted as Lord Liecute- 
nant of the county, in the place of the Earl of Onslow, who had 
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een incapacitated by a paralytic seizure, and, in this capacity, 
eceived the thanks of the Deputy Licutenauts for his meritorious 
‘xertions—but this office was but temporagy. Le was soon 
alled upon to fill a more important and a more permanent one. 
Te became the Pfesident of the Bible Socicty. 

Into the business of this important office—one which he was 
minently qualified by station, piety, and ability to fill, he 
ntered with becgming zeal. But early in the year 1807, he was 

ain invited to take a part in secular affairs, and under circum- 
tances which precluded him from sending in w refusal. The 
ortland Administration solicited his accepsartce of office as one 

of the Commissitngrs for “the affairs of India, with a scat in 
the Privy Cnoncit He accepted it, stipulating- that he 
should on no account be expected to deviate from thpse_prir- 
ciples, which hag directed his administration in Indja. here 
was little necd, however, of this stipulation; the office 
which he held for some twénty years was little more than a 
name. In 1829 we find him writing to one of his son:—“ I am no 
“ longer a member of the Board of Controul, in which I might 
“ have continued, if I had desired it. In point of fact, it was a 
“ mere nominal appointment ; and all the emoluments I derived 
* from it were, two copies, annually, of the Jndian Register, 
handsomely bound in red morocco, For the last three or four 
* years, I have not known the names of my colleagues in the 
« Board and, of course, know nothing of the business"—a strik- 
ing prow of higutter abandonment of secular affairs. But into 
the business of the Bible Socicty, he entered with his whole 
heart. There was much to occupy his time and his most se- 
rious thoughts. He had brooded long and deeply over the 
spiritual darkness of the millions of his fellow creatures in Hin- 
dostan, and ehcrished schemes for their enlightenment. He looked 
upon the evangelization of the people of India as the best se- 
curity for our tenure of the country. Others, however, enter- 
tained widely different opinions ; and the operations of the Bible 
Society were yiewed with alarm and mistrust. Five and thiry 

years of continued and continuing political success in India hdve 
not altogether laid this enormous bugbear in the dust. It is 
well known, that at the time to which we now refer, the Baptist 
Missionaries, whose zealous exertions in the great cause have nat 
been exceeded, if they have been equalled, by those of any other 
denomination of Christians, were compelled by the measures of 
the British Government to betake themselves to the Danish settle- 
‘ment of Serampore—a place still associated in the minds of Christ- 
ians with the honored names of Carey and Marshman. The 
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conncxton of Lord Teigumonth, a member of the Board of Con- 
troul, with the Bible Socicty, way scized upon by the opponents 
of proselytism in Fadia, whose keen sisions saw many things 
undreamt of in the philusophy of the natives thcmselvcs,—mcn to 
whom they were fain to give exedit for more *disccrnmcut than 
was really poss sed , ane ated a3 an event of a most alarming 
character. Lord Tergnmouth’s letterss written at this time, show 
how decply he took the mattcr to heart ,» The evince a re- 
murhable degree of sound sens, deprecating all amprudence in 
the propagation of the Sciuptures, but cxpréssing a firm behcf 
m the imiocuous tumlcncy of such attumpts when pradcntly 
conducted ‘The controversy was darricd gn? with much zeal 
by both spartues, Mr. Twining, and Mayor Scott Wanng bemg 
the pryncopal writers on one side, Mr Owen, Bishop Porteous, 
and Lord Teignmouth on the other. Wath a wark entitled “ Con- 
sidciations on commumcatng the hnowlédge of Christiamty to 
the Natives of India,” the Presidtnt of the Brble Society took 
the ficid, last in orda of time, but first m respect of importance. 
He was, indecd, more frequcntly driven ito rehgions contro- 
vay, than was congenial to his quict spirit. Soon after leavin; 
Clapham and taking up Ins residence in Portman Square, we fin 
hun plunged deep in controversy with Dr Wordsworth, who had 
brought forward ccrtam charges against the Bible Society. He 
Was (xamined, too, before the House of Commons on subjects 
not only connected with Indian Missions, and the Church Es- 
tablishment m India, but the admsion, without Jzmit, of Europ- 
cans into Inxba = In a spuit of preyudice and exclusivences 
but tov common in those days, “ hc caywesscd his persuasion 
“ that the removal of obstacles to the admusnon of Europeans was 
* calculated to lower the native estimate of European characta, 
“ and, consequently, dangerous in a country, where the stabilit 
“ of the Government depended on opimon. He antiuipated Title 
* advantage from the opening of the trade, as the natives would 
“ make httle use of Butish manufactured goods”—We may add 
mgidentally, that another authority, Sir John Malcolm, expressed, 
at the same time, a preciscly similar oprmon. In one of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s letters, the substance of Malcolim’s evidence 1s thus 
btanfly given“ Malcolm 1s the next witness to be exammed, and 
* his examination will probably take place on Monday. He 1g to 
“ gave a strong testimony im favor of the Company’s favonte 
“ argument, that free trade will lead to an influx of Europeans, 
« which will produce msult and oppression to the natives, and 
« at last drive them mto rebellion, which will end m our cx- 
pubion = We ae not much neater our expulsion now than 
Intore the stunt of the Charter of TS13 and we may say, 
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without many misgivings, that if such an event be now in the 
womb of time, the influx of Europeans inte ludia can claim no 
paternity in the bantling. 

From this date, to the hour of his death, more than twenty 
yeurs afterwards, Jord Teignmouth devoted himself to public 
affairs, in no other character than that of President of the Bible 
Society. When the allied sovereigns were in England, he headed 
a Society deputation and ‘read an address to the Emperor of 
Russia—a simil adfiress having been presented to the King 
of Prussia, “ the figst monarch, who patroniscd the Bible So- 
cicty.” In the autumn of this year we find hifn writing the 
following Jetter tg Bishop Rurgess:— bd * 

* “ 7O BISHOP BURGESS. 
“ DEAR LORD BISHOP — “ Portman Square, Ott. 15, 1814. 

“If L were prudent, I should, from regard to my cyes, which avo inflamed, 
avoid the use of thom; butI cannot delay thanking you for the few pages 
accompanying your Letter’of the 10th, and resolving your questions res. 

ting Sir William Jones. I have no hesitation to pronounce him a 
Reliever in the Trinity—not from any declaration, totidem verbdis, to that 
effect, but from the general tenour of his writings, and the absence of 
any passage implying disbelief or doubt;—and he was not a man to con- 
eval his sentiments, In a prayer, he says,‘ Admit me, not weighing my 

unworthiness, but through Thy mercy declared in Christ, into ‘Thy 
heavonly mansions” He cally Christ, in another passage, ‘ the divine 

Author of the Christian Religion’: and still more expressly, he says, ‘I, 

who cannot help believing the Divinity of the Messiah,’ &c. And on the 
Trinity I found the two following pnssages, to the same spprport i Very 
respectable Natives have assured me, that one or two Missionaricy have 
been absurd enough, in their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to 
urge, that the Hindoos Were even now almost Christians, because their 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa were no other than the Christian 'I'rinity ; 

—a sentence in which We can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, or im- 

piety predommatcs.’ Nothing can be more evident ‘ that tho Indian ‘Iriad, 

and that of Plato—which he calla the Supreme Good, the Reason, and the 

Soul—are igfinitely removed from the holiness and aublimity of the Christ- 

ian doctrine of the Trinity; and, that the tenet of our Church cannot, 

without profaneness, be compared with that of the Hindoos, which has an 
apparent resemblance to it, but with a difforent meauitig! 

“ If this be not the confession of a sound Believer in the Trinity, it would 
be difficult to find more expressive terms short of § J believe,’ to denote asvent. 
I hope your L6rd8hip will favour me with the continuation of your Pato. 
phlet, Not long ago I read Bishop Horsley versus Priestley, for the first 
time in my life; and found the work what I expected it to be—the masterly 
production of a vigorous mind, deeply imbued with learning, and strength- 
ened by logic and mathematics. The Bishop isa giant to a dwarf, with 
respect to his antagonist. The impudence of Socinians—excuse a harsh 
term-—-is most astonishing, and only to be cqualled by their want of 
eandour and honesty. Your Lordship, in cxposing these men of /beralily, 
will do essential good. If Bishop Horscly wero now alive, Mr. Belsham 
would have been silent. 

“Lam, My dear Lord Bishop, 
“ Your obliged and sincere humble Servant.” 
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The passage relative to the Christian and Hindoo Tnuities 
quoted from Sir William Jones, mtly with commenda- 
tion, is worthy of a few words of remark. The “ folly, 
“ ignorance, and infpicty” of the observations attributed to cer- 
tain missionaries in the last century, are not quite so apparent 
tous, as they were to that eminent orientalist. When the 
“ very respectable natives” tuld him, that-“ one or two mission- 
aries” had urged, that the Hindoos were “almost Christians, 
“ because their Brahma, Vishna and Mah.sa wore no other than 
© the Christian Trinity,” they, in all probability, unintentionally 
mic-represented the arguments of the reveren ntlemen. (a 
believe, that without the smallest exhibition of folly, ignorance, 
or impiety, a Minister of the Gospel might cndeavor to impress 
a Hindoo'with the conviction, that his Trinity and the ‘Trinity 
of the. Cliristian were of one common origin, even as the water 
of a pure, pebbly stream, and of 4 filthy, fetid citch may proceed 
from one common source. It would be folly to fill a cup with the 
water of the clear, limpid stream, and another with the thick, 
dark, ditch water; and to maintain, that they are precisely the 
same; but if the inhabitants of the valley through which the 
two water courses ran, were in the habit of filling their pitchers 
from the rauk, loamy gutter, to the neglect of the crystal current, 
upon the ground, that the former was a sacred, whilst the latter 
was al Polluted stream, it would be something betohening nei- 
ther folly, ignorance, nor impicty to attempt to withdraw these 
deluded people from the pure to the impure stream, by demon- 
strating, that both currents flowed from tie same Yountain above. 
Now, we beliéve that the missionarics, upon whose conduct Sir 
William Jones reflected with so much sevefity, were guilty ofno 
greater folly—no greater impiety than this. Knowing the amount 
of prejudice and superstition against which they had to contend, 
they endeavored to weed out error, and prepare thé’soil for the 
reception of truth, not by shocking, but by humoring these 
superstitious prejudices ; by doing as little violence as possible, 
at the outset, to the pseudo-religious feelings of the contemplated 
presclyte ; by leading him ently across the severing gulf—by 
encouraging and helping him to pass, instead of calling upon him 
at once to make the terrific leap from the one border to the other. 
And this, too, without a compromise—without the least reserva- 
tion of the truth, We are uaded, that the cause of Christ- 
ianity is injured by the violence of the attacks which are often 
made upon the religion of the Hindoo, who is startled, shocked, 
and repulsed, wien called upon to step, at one stride, out of 
the rehyion of his fore-fathers, into one, which is sedulously 
represented to be as different from the old faith as light from 
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darkness, Far be it from us to assert, or even to imply, that 
such representations are not wholly correct; but the question 
is, whether the Missionary is ‘bound to lay, before the heathen 
more than his mind can, or will, take in; whether it is, in an 

way, his duty t@ the master, who sent him, to make war in this 
open and undisguised manner upon the deeply-rooted, cherished 
Protdices of the dark-souled gentile ; and, by so doing, to scare 
hin away altogether from the bright region into which it is 
our desire to le&l hin? Is it not against such indiseretion as 
this that Jesus Christ levelled the parable of the new wine and 
the old bottles? Was it uot, in allusion to gueh cases as these, that 
he said, ““ No man havingdrunk old wine straightway desireth 
“ new ; for he saitA, the old is vetter?” The Hindoo, who for so 
many yours has taken the truth of his hereditary religion for 
granted, clings to it with a tenacity, all the stronger for the absence 
of conviction whfch distinguishes it ; and any direct assault upon 
his long-chcrished prejudices and superstitions ia sure to be unsuc- 
cessful. It is not by sudden and violent attacks upon the re- 
ligious errors of the gentiles—it is not by the drawing of abrupt 
and startling contrasts, that onr efforts at proselytism are likely to 
be brought to a successful issue. More good is to be done, by 
showing, in the first instance, the points at which Christianity 
and Hindooism, however remotely, assimilate—by indicating 
those doctrines, which appear to have a common origin ; and 
then demonstrating how, in the one case, they have been 
received in all their purity, whilst, in the other, they have 
come down, d&figured and defiled. Why should, we not avail 
ourselves of these features of [Tindovism to render our approaches 
less alarming, /—why should we not show, that in their doctrine 
of the ‘Frinity—in theie Ayatars—there is something analogous 
to two of thg fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith? If 
there be no deception—no concealment of the entire truth— 
no unbecoming compromise—what folly, what impiety is there 
in the adoption of such a course ? If we look for success through 
human agency—if the conversion of the heathen is to be ac- 
complished witkout direct miraculous aid—we must shape @ur 
meagures with due regard to the idueymenacics of those, upon 
whom we operate. We look with no complacency upon 
the half-conversions, which our Roman Catholic brethren in 
this country have achieved to an extent, which if numbers 
alone are to be regarded as the test of successful progress, puts 
our Protestant efforts to the blush. We look upon these, as nothing 
better than changes from one description of idolatry to another. 
It is an improvement no doubt in idol-worship ; but idol-worship 
it remains. Let jt not be thought that we are intolerant. 
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Admuitung all that the members of the Romsh Church affirm of 
their image system ;—adnutting that the image itself is, in no 
wise, worshipped by them; that the distinetion which they 
draw between the worship of an image and the worship of the 
Deity through the suggestive agency of an image, is worthy of 
all acceptation—conceding, we say, all this argumenti causd, still 
the Romanist will scarecly himsclf maintain, that the Hindoo 
proselyte when bowing or crossing himself pefore the image of 
Jesus Christ or of the Virgin Mary, draws, 6r is capable of 
drawing, such yice distinctions as these. No; whatever may 
bethe bowing down tp the graven image of the elytising 
member of the Romish Church, the bewing down of the Hindoo 
convert is, in reality, nothing but tdolatry ®m all its grossness, 
Aad itis to this very image-worship, even more than to the 
untiritg zeal and assiduity of the Romish missionaries, whose 
energy, it must be acknowledged,” is remarkabte, that we must, 
without prejudice, attribute theirextensive 2umerical success.” 
We adduce this important fact in ilustration of what we have 
above asserted relative to the selection of means. The Romish 
Church is successful, fur beyond the success of Protestantism 5 
becanse there is that m its form and ceremonies, which is more 
closely alhed to the external part of Hindooism, than anything 
in the more simple ceremonials of the Reformed Church. It is 





* During the presage of this tule through the press, we have alghted on spme 
Cetranrdi try evamples of the proselytmg cfhcacy of tht’ cremomals of Romaiom, 
ia Mr Ticsally flistory oF the’ Conguetée Of Merico—a rey able and sour 
interesting wok, ‘The Historian, who pausca to comment on thy phcnomcnon, 
delivers humsclf very much in the same strain as that of our text —“ The Roman 
Cithole communion has, it must be admitted, some elecided advantages over the 
Protestant, for the purposes of proselytism ‘The darrhng pomp ef its vervice and 
its touching appeal to the scnmbilitue affect the um gmation of the rude child of 
natant much more powcrfully than the cold abstractions of Protestantism, which, 
aldresacd to the reason, demand « degree of refmement and mentg} cultuic im the 
auiience to coraprehend them The respect, morcover, shenn by the Cathole for 
the material 1¢ presentations of divmity, greatly facilitates the bime object Itis 
true «uch representations are used by him only ae incentives, not as the objects, of 
worship But this distinction is lost upon the savage, who finde such forms ag 
adorition too anilegaus to his own to impose any great violence on his feelngs 
It gg only iequired of him to transfir his homage from the mage of Quetzalcoalt, 
the henevol nt dety who walked among men, to that of the Vérgf or the Redccm- 
er , from the cross which he has, worshipped ab the emblem of the God of 1m, to 
the samc cross, the symbol of salvation 

‘We have seen, with our own cyes, something of this We were once residing, now 
some years ago in the South of India, and our reaidence was in the near neigh- 
bourhond of 4 Roman Cathohe Chapel The number of Native Romaniets who 
attended the ceremouics in the Church was great, the number who attended the 

ocensions out of the Church was still grester We could observe but yery little 
ifference between these processions , and the idolatrous processions of Hindoorsm 
‘There was the same not, the game exaltation of the wols, on similar platforms 
or care, the same diaplay of fire-worke in the mght season , and, on some occasions, 
a simdar adaptation to art as held sacred by the natives We once asked a 
Titive Christian, a highly intlhgent man,m the wake of one of these Romansut 
Mocessions, what was the mewung of st, and be told us, that it was got up ata 
tatin phase of the moon te propitate the daity for a good harvest! 
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because the transition is so much casier, that il is so much more 
frequent. We may learn an useful lesson from this. If we 
can lawfully avail ourselves of any remote ,similarity between 
our religion and that of the people whom we desire to convert, 
why should we tun away from so legitimate a means of success ? 
We do not touch the unclean thing by simply showing, that 
uncleanly and deformdd though it be, it was in its origin of 
the same shape, and fashion, and of equal purity with the 
parallel doctrines of*the blessed religion, which we are en- 
deavouring to bestow upon the Heathen. Wer do not com- 
promise Christianity ; we merely bear ,in-mind the sayitg, 
which we' have above quoted; “ No man having drunk old wine 
“ straightway desireth new ; for he saith, the old is better.” Is 
this folly 918s this impicty ? . ' 

But to return to Lord Teignmouth.—Life flowed trariquilly 
on; but not without the common trials, which afl men are 
ordained to bear. As he deélined into the vale of years he 
saw his friends—the common penalty of old age—dropping 
around him ; and his children were removed from his hearth. 
One year deprived him of two cherished companions, whose 
loss he long aud severely felt—Henry Thornton and John 
Bowdler. J1is second son, Frederick Shore, was destined for 
India, there to follow the profession which he himself had 
adorned ; and his youngest son soon afterwards followed his 
brother to the same country, as an officer of dragoons, The 
elaborate letterg of advice, which Lord Teignmouth addressed 
to the former, cannot be too diligently perused by young 
civilians on entering life. The affectionate and judicious 
counsel they contained was treasured up by the estimable re- 
cipient ; and the writer of these admirable epistles lived to sec 
the good frait come forth in due season, and all his labors more 
than repaid. Year after year brongbt him the glad tidings of 
the professional advance of his son; the honorable path he was 
treading in public and private life; and the high estimation, 
in which he was held by all who had the happiness to know 
him. Mr, Ffederick Shore first distinguished himself by ‘is 
gallantry, in an affair with 2 gang of free-booters in_ the neigh- 
bourhood of Saharunpore, against whom he proceeded with a few 
mounted sowars anda. small military force. The enemy had taken 
up their position in a small fort; and in forcing the gate of this 
stronghold, Mr. Shore was severely wounded; but not before he 
had slain, with his own hand, no Tess than seven of the enemy. 
The details of this gallant and successful achievement were 
communicated to Teignmouth in aletter from the Governor~ 
General, Lord Amherst ; but the affair does not appear to have 
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been fit subject for congratulation. The wounds which Frederick 
Shore received in the engagement not having been carefully 
or skilfully treated induced a severe fever; and, according 
to his brother, broke down a naturally robust constitution, which 
never again recovered its stret . He lived however, twelve 
years after the occurrence of this incident; and during the 
time distingushed himself greatly, inea niore peaceful, but not 
less honorable, path. He was one of the most zealous and 
conscientious servants of the Government, ‘and the truest friend 
of the people of India. Ie died in 1837 ;* having overtasked 
hit cnergics, and dignegarded the warnings of a constitution 
erffecbled by the climate of the country. . . 

With the details of the Apocryphal conttoversy, which ne- 
casarily pceupied much of the time of the President of the 
Bible Society tn the years 1825 gnd 1826, we need not occu 
our space. he history of the discussions we'believe, is sutfi- 
ciently well known to all, who desire to be filly informed on the 
subject. The Apoeryphal party were worsted in the engage- 
ment; and it eal: hoped, aoe ef ‘ec would be restored to nae 
Society. But the animosity which these heated controversies 
had created among some partics did not casily subside, and 
Lord Feignmouth, harrassed by the frequent attacks upon him- 
self aud the Committee, would have resigned his office but for 
the intervention of Lord Bexley, the amiable nobleman who 
now fills the President's chair. But other sorrows, of a nore 
personal and affecting character, were in store for him. Lis 
youngest gon,,Capt. Henry Shore, who, having contracted a 
severe pulmonary disorder, had left Englagd, in the vain hope 
of deriving benefit from the milder climate of Southern Europe, 
expired at a small village between Aix and Avignon. The ac- 
count, given in the volumes before us, of the fungral of this 
young man, developes so many traits honorable to humanity, that 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting it :— 

«The circumstances of Captain Shore’s funeral afford striking evidence 
of the respect which, in a land of strangers, Lord Teignmouth's connection 
with the Bible Society secured to his name and to his familys; @nd of the happy 
influence of that Institution, in binding together, by the ties of kindly and 
aympathetic fecling, people long opposed to each other by national differences. 

“ The little ian of Pont Royal, where hedied, was kept by a Protestant 
family; and in its neighbourhood, on the left bank of the river Durance, 
was a colony of the same faith, descendents of the Albigenses. Application 
having been made to the Pastor of Lourmarin, one of their towns, for per- 
mission to inter the remains of the deceased in its cemetery, the Municipal 
Authorities, and the Members of the Bible Society of the place, expreased 
their wish to avail themselves of the opportunity of testifying publicly their 
respect to the memory of one nearly related (as they underatood from the 
Pastor, who had resided for some time in England) to the President of the 
British and Foreign Bihle Society ;—whilst the military, hearing that he had 
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borne a commission in the British Service, were anxious to bestow appto- 
priate honours on their brother in arms. 

* As the funeral approached Lourmarin, it was met by a considerable body 
of townsmen, including the Mayor, the Pastor, and th Mombers of the Bible 
Society. At eleven o'clock on tho first Wednesday of May, the day allotted 
to the Anniversary Mecting of the Society—at the very instant, ua i proved, 
at which Lord Teignmouth appeared in his accustomed place, amidst the 
acclamations of the Members, apd the important Resolutions, already noticed, 
‘were propounded—by a coincidence wholly unforeseen, the coffin containing 
his gon’s remains wes re@gived by the appointed bearers at the gate of Lour- 
marin. Mili honours, though declmed, were not withheld. The pull 
was borne by Officers* of the French army: and, as thesprocession passed 
through the streets, which were densely crowded—ws = lay had been 

nted to the peoplg of the neighbourhood, whetif@r Protestants or Roman 
Entholice—its progtesig was indicated. by volleys from the earbines of the 

me@armerie, and the same martial tribute was bestowed at the grave. The 

astor, who had performed the Funeral Service, preached an impressive 
sermon; in which he not only dwelt on the mournful events whith had 
assembled the concortrue hg beheld, bit took a rapid survey of the operations 
of the Society, with which the name and family of the deceased wero, in the 
minds of many whom he was addressing, inseparably associated. 

“Tt may be inferred, from the Lotters preceding this narrative, that Lord 
Teignmouth and his family, in their present affliction, “ sorrowed not with- 
out hope.” During xome weeks previous to ltis death, and indced from the 
period of his receiving the Sacrament in compliance with his fathor's recom- 
mendation, preceded as it had been by earncst and anxious meditation and 
prayer, Captain Shore’s mind had been wholly freed from the sceptical sug- 
gestions which had harrasscd it during the earlier part of his illness; and 
exhibited, in entire dependence on his Saviour’s merits, uninterrupted 
serenity, and joyful anticipation of his approaching change.” 

Another losa, which fell upon Lord Teignmouth in his old 
age, afflicted him with almost equal severity. This was the 
death of his son-in-lav, Sir Noel ill, who at that time was 
commanding she cavalry at Maidstone. This was a heavy blow; 
but it was the last. ‘The life of this venerable man was now 
drawing to a close. His years had out-numbcred four-score ; 
and he was ready to put on immortality. His infirmitics as- 
sumed no distressing form; and his intellectual activity wus 
little impaired ; but death was stealing upon him with silent, 
though sure, foot-steps. The summer of 1833 saw him a tenapt 
of the sick cHaihber; and from the malady which had then 
scized him he never altogether recovered. A temporary reno- 
vation of health and srengtl was succeeded by arelapse. In 
the month of September, he returned to London, after a brief 
sojourn at Hampstead, in better health and spirits; but on Christ- 
mas day his malady returned upon him with renewed force. 
During the interval between his last attacks, the activity of his 
mind was remarkable. His reading was varied and extensive, 
His conversation was full of vivacity; and his recollections 
more than usually clear. Le discoursed, as he read, upon all 
. M 
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subjects—but the goodness of God was his favorite theme. He 
was reudy and equipped for his last journey. His much-loved 
friend Wilberforce ‘ad “ gone before ;” and he was prepared to 
follow. The new year found him on the bed of death—thank- 
ful, hopeful, resigned ; and on the 14th of February, the anni- 
versary of his marriage, this good man fel} asleep in Jesus. 

It is impossible too highly to estimale the character of such 
aman as Lord Teignmouth. Characters gf this stamp are so 
rare in their worth, that they should be appreciated for their 
very rarity. But the world is scantily endowed with this faculty 
of, yahtfal appreciatica. The outer show of meretricious, de- 
lusive ornament attracts and dazzjés the yulgar eye: Tinsel 
is not difficult to comprehend ; it is intelligible to the scrubbiest 
by in the shilling gallery. The stunning noise of drums and 
of cymbals, demands no greater effort of the upderstanding—no 
Greater nicety of perception. The more‘ common qualities of 
our nature, the vain, the showy, the superficial, are those which 
are necessarily best appreciated by a vain, a showy, a super- 
ficial world, A battle, a proclamation, a noisy speech—these 
are things, which, in the vulgar mind, make men great and ad- 
mirable. Conventional greatness, like stage kings, must wear 
a glittering crown and be arrayed in sumptuous apparel. Sim- 
ple, inornate beauty the multitude has not an eye to see, nor 
Jacultics to comprehend, The ABthiopians of old chose their 
kings from the men of the grandest stature; he who loomed 
the largest, 1lerodotus tells us, was made Basileug without more 
trouble. The hero-worship of the multitude is regulated by an 
equally intelligible standard, Let there be only noise enough 
and parade enough ; let something be done to sta,tle and sur- 
prise—be it Tebt or be it wrong, no matter—let some great 
change be effected for better or for worse with a loud explosion 
——and the world have a hero to applaud. For the man, who 
exerts himself quictly and unostentatiously, to preserve peace 
and to promote a people’s prosperity by acts of noiseless bene- 
velence, whilst in his own person he sets an example of well- 
doing, more glorious than the planting of the ensign in the 
deadly breach, there is no hope—not the skeleton of a hope; 
he must content himself with being thought a man; he will 
never be promoted to @ hero. Lord Teignmouth, in the eyes 
of the world, was no hero. Even grave historians, making a 
sort of dim show of philosophy, have set him down in the 
chronicle as a very poor creature—a mere thing of mediocrity, 
common-place to very mawkishness. But how stands the case 
in plain, simple garb of truth? The qualities which Sir John 
Shore exhibited as a Statesman, were the very antipodes of 
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common-place. As Governor-General he possessed vast power, 
which he never once abused. He never, on one solitary oc- 
casion, turned his thoughts towards self-aggrandisement; nor 
suffered any vain or selfish motives to influence his public acts. 
He was as little ambitious as he was corrupt; but his modera- 
tion is no more to be attributed to any want of ubility to pursue 
Toore vigorous “ meastres,” than his integrity to any freedom 
from the influence of beset ing temptations. Few en lack the 
ability to do mifthief® Sir Jo! hore certainly «it +. 

would have been easy to have followed the coipoc- vs 

tially common-place course as it was—the coyrse that had ecu 
followed to suchen exorbitant extent, thaf"it was necessary to 
limit it by an Act ®f Parliament ;—nothing easier than to med- 
dle and interfere, to pick quarrels, and to order great battles go 
be fought. There is a natural_ propensity in human’ nature— 
in statesman-nafure «nore especially—tu meddle ‘with other 
people's affairs and to quarrel for the more love of strife. The 
veriest dolt can order a battle to be fonght ;—merit is there none 
in ordering it. Our Governors have shown, in later days, how 
very little capacity it requires to bring about a vast effusion of 
blood. This blood-shedding is, of attributes, the most com- 
mon-place. It may be vanity, or it may be intemperance, or 
it may be ignorance, or it may be indolence; but to one or 
other of these by no means uncommon qualities, or, perchance, 
to a hideous combination of all, is to be assigned the paternity 
of well nigh every war, with its human sacrifices steaming up 
to IIeaven. We ‘should shout with very joy at the discovery— 
a discovery reserved for some remote Mian age, when meek- 
ness shall be, the characteristic of the tiger and abstinence of the 
wolf, that moderation in Statesmen is a common-place virtue. 
Sir John Qhore was not 2 common-place Statesman, because he 
was a moderate one, 

Tt has been said, that th: an excellent man, he was out 
of his place at the head of the Government of India. If it be 
necessary for an Indian Statestnan, in order to show that he is 
in his place, ‘to*emulate the heartless rapacity of other Governars- 
General—if it be necessary, in order to show that he is in 
his place, to juggle and defraud—to outrage and to _tyrannise— 
to trample beneath his feet every consideration of virtue and 
of honor ;—if it be necessary, in order to show that he is in his 
place, to exhibit, on every occasion, a reckless courage, that 

s do more than becomes a man—a disregard of human suf- 
ing—a contempt of human laws—a fearlessness of respon- 
sibility to God and man ;—if it be necessary to do these things, 
in order to show that he isin his place, then must we admit, 
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that Sir John Shore was not in his place as Governor-General 
Suill, whilst we acknowledge, that he was weak enough to be 
virtuous, a virtuous Governor-General now and then is not 
wholly without his ‘uses, The life of Lord Teignmouth may 
be read with profit, not te be gleaned from histories of Clive 
and Hastings, hy men who speak scorn of him, and say, that 
he was a poor creature, It will there be seen by these scorncrs 
how a man, with nothing to recommend him but his undeviating 
virtue, attained an eminence in the politic w6rid, which was 
vainly aspired after by many of the most brilliant men of a 
peculiarly brilliant ege. The lewon, perhaps, is rendered all 
the more ineteuetive by the denial of Shore’s abilitics aya States- 
man. If he possessed no abilities us a Statdé’man, the triumph 
of virtue is the more conspicuous. Shore had no family con- 
nexions;‘no political interest; he paid no court to men in au- 
thority ; he sought neither place nor power. When the Governor- 
Generalship was offered to him by a Miuistry certainly not 
wanting in ability, nor wont to do foolish things, it was most re- 
luctantly accepted. ‘The greatness was thrust upon him and 
why ?—because, in the opmions of Pitt and Dundas, he was the 
fittest man in the kingdom to exercise the vast powers of the 
Governor-Generalship of India. 

Of his adimnistration, it ought to be sufficient to assert, that 
it was approved by the Company, the Ministry and the People. 
A Governor-General is not sent out to India to follow the 
guidance of his own lusts ; to play the autocrat without regard 
to the principles of those from whom he derivés his mission, 
Sir John Shore was appointed Governor-General under a new 
Charter, which was erred in accordance with the spirit of the 
times and the wishes of the people. _He came to India, believii 
that the Act of the Legislature was intended to be obgerved and 
not to be disregarded by him ; that as representative of the British 
interests in the East, it was his duty not to violate the Acts of the 
British Parliament, or to sct at naught the desires ofthe British 
people. If the system of non-inteference with independent 
states, pursued during Sir John Shore’s administritiun, had a 
tendency to weaken our hold of India by giving strength to 
our enemies, by enabling them to increase their resources and 
to concentrate their energies to an extent injurious to our se- 
curity, the fault must be laid at the door of the ‘Parliament, and, 
therefore, of the Roope of great Britain, from whom that system 
emanated. A Governor-General is no more chargeable with 
the errors of the Legislature, than a Judge with the defects of 
the laws, which he administers. By virtue of the Act of the 
Legislature, he holds his authority ; and to the provisions of that 
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Act he is bound to adhere. It is no part of our business to 
enquire how far the Act was a wise or an unwise one; our 
opinions on the subject may, perhaps, he derived from the general 
tenour of this article; but so long as that Act existed, the 
Governor-GeneraP was bound to take it as his rule of conduct 
—bound not to suffer any motives of personal ambition, or 
any feeling of arrogance and impatience to mislead him from 
the plain path of guty, as marked out by the Legislature of Great 
Britain. If there were nothing else to be alleged in favour of 
Sir John Shore’s méderation, it would be sufficiént to declare, 
that this moderation was prescribed by tke*Parliament of the 
country; that thé GharterSAct, from which he derived his au- 
thority, expressly inculcated a close adherence to the system of 
non-interference, which he made the rule of his political cont 
duct. s . ee 

Of his character as*a man, but one opinion can be enter- 
tained. At a time, when to be corrupt was only to be like one’s 
neighbours, he preserved, in poverty and privation, the most 
inflexible integrity. Ere religion had touched his heart, he 
was an pri ht and a virtuous man; but it was beneath the 
warm sunlight of Christianity that his character expanded into 
the fulness of life and beauty. Ilis patience, his humility, his 
dependence upon God are beyond such praise as we are capa~ 
ble of bestowing. lis talents, which were of a high order, he 
rendered subservient to his Christian principles; he had no 
ambition to shjne; his sole desire was, to be uscful; and he 
turned aside from every temptation to distinguish himself at 
the cost of one conseientious scruple. There are men who 
make themselves up to dazzle, as there are women who make 
themselves up to charm—men who would rather teil a lie, than 
spoil a sentemce ; rather violate a principle, than miss a point; 
rather destroy the heppipes: of thousands, than lose an op- 
portunity of doing a brilliant thing. Lord Teignmouth was not 
one of these. At the summons of his country, he conceived, 
that he was bound to do his duty in the state of life into which 
God had called him, at the sacrifice of his own personal hap- 
piness, But though he could bring himself to sacrifice his 
ease and comfort, to abandon the joys of home and the plea- 
sures of domestic life, he could, on no account, sacrifice 
one tittle of those high principles, which glowed in his breast, 
and rendered him a Christian ruler not merely in name. When 
his work was done, though scarcely advanced in his pilgrimage 
more than mid-way between the threshold and the bourne, 
he retired into private life, as a man who deemed it a higher 
privilege to walk humbly with his God, than to sway the poli- 
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tical destiny of millions. From the day that he set his foot, 
for the lust time, on the shores of England, he began, as it 
were, a bee life—s life of almost total abandonment of sccular 
ufairs; and for more than thirty years, though tempted with 
the offer of place and power, he continued td tread this lowly 
path of Christian well-doing, a happy and a cheerful man ; 
of 7 ine aud charitable nature ; in his own family-circle loving 
ind beloved ; beyond it universally respectad. Thus he lived, to 
the ane of four-seore, and “died, as he had ifred, like a saint, 
« ‘full of alms deeds, full of humility, and all the examples of a 
“godly life.” Le 
All mnst to their eotd'graves. 9” 
. But the religious actions of the just, 

. Smell swect in death, and blossom in the dust 


(Arr. I.—1. History of Christiqn Missions from the Reformation 
to the present time. By James A, Huie, Author of the History 
of the Jews &e, Edinlurgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1843. 

An Essay towards the conversion of learned and philosophical 
Hindus : to which the prize offered through the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, has been adjudged by the University of Oxford 
fe. by the Revd. John Brande Morris, M. A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. London: Rivington, 1843. 


 Incrnase and multiply,” was the law of preservation and 
outinuance impressed by the fiat of the Creator,on all animated 
eing at the dawn of time, The temporary suspension of this 
w endangers the healthfulness of exigtence ; its continued 
r permanent suspension would put an end, to existence 
lsclf. Here is a vigorous sapling, the solitary represcntative 
a whole genus of vegetable form. Plant it gn a genial 
il, encompassed about, above, beneath, and all around, with 
jutritive ‘ndapnces,<ik specdily shoots upwards to the skies, 
d outwards into the circling here. It has reached a 
rtain stage in its progress to’ maturity. There you 
sh it to remain. Its further growth, atcdrdingly, you 
ndeavour to arrest, desiring to retain it in the freshness and 
jgour of its attained developement. Will you succeed ? 
possible ;—every effort put forth to accomplish this end 
ether by artificially repressing. the expansion of the branches, 


neglecting the means o! lying the needful nutri- 
lent, or by allowing it, when to be absorbed in a 
Ixuriance of worthless weet inly does violence to the 


\vinely imposed law of increase ; and, af so doing, does equal 


ence to the sole condition of healt and even continued 
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existence. In this way, the stateliest and most vigorous son of 
the forest may soon be reduced to a sickly, languid, and shrivel- 
led form; and if the process of feprecsion pr neglect be long 
Raracrered in, it may ultimately lead to the extinction of vitality 
al er. £ 

“Drecisely parallel ia the case with all other life—animal, in- 
tellectual, moral and “spiritual Now Christianity is not, as 
certain idle drgamars doatingly suppose, a mere matter of 
opinion, @ merely speculative notion, a barren inoperative 
dogma. It is a ffe—a divine life, or living cnergy infused 
y omnipotent grace into the souls f, regencrated men. 

either is the Clfurgh of Ghrist a piece of inert mechanisin 
for the exhibition of pomp and parade and ceremopial form. 
Itis a Heving bxdy—endowed with all needful organs, for di- 
charging the fungtions of spiritual life. Without any special 
prescription, therefore,tanalogy alone would suffice to convince 
us, that, in order to‘a healthful existence, the Christian Church 
must obey the great law of “ multiplication and increase.” But 
we are not left to the inference of analogy, however conclu- 
sive. He who, at the rise of a beantcous material world out of 
the chaos of physical clements, laid alt animated being onder 
the command ob « increase and multiply,” did again, at the rise 
of a still more beauteous spiritual world out of the chaos of 
moral clements, authoritatively interpose to lay the new creation 
under a similar command. “Go ye,” said he to the first dis- 
ciples and repr¢sentatives of his Church in all ages, “ go ye and 
* teach all nations.” “ Go into all the world and preach the Gos- 
“ pel to every creature.” Under the contagious fire and impulse 
of this divineecommand, the Apostles and their immediate fol- 
lowers did go into all the world —teaching all nations and preach- 
ing the Gospel to every creature. And while the command was 
faithfully obeyed, multiplication and growth outwardly were at 
once, by action and re-action, the cause and the consequence 
of inward light and life, purity and vigour, such as the world 
never witnessed before or afier. And if, in the succeeding ages, 
Apostolic labours had been persevered in, with Apostolic zeal 
and courage, the Church of Christ would ere long have been 
co-extensive with the globe, and its members, the people of all 
kindreds, tongucs, pa nations. But, the Apostolic enterprize, 
instead of being sustained in steady onward progression, was 
destined soon to terminate like a spasmodic effort, whieh recoils 
painfully in collapse and complete exhaustion. The enlarge- 
ment or outward extension of the Church was generally and 
in a great measure arrested. We say, generully and ina great 
measure, because we would neither forget nor undervalue the 
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attempts made in subsequent centuries, and more particularly 
in the sixth and seventh, by the Britons, Scots, and Irish, to 
diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel over the northern parts of 
Europe which had still remained shrouded in the gloom of a 
debasing idolatry. But, then, it must be borne in mind, that 
these were only made by fits and starts al: the outskirts of 
a portion of Christendom. They were nbt the regular product 
of a gencral system in action, but an irregrlar activity In some 
of the remoter members. They somewhat resembled those fit- 
ful explosions, ufter long intervals of time, along the outer mar- 
git of the great eater of a volcano, which chiefly serve to 
ove, that the fires of the central mass are giadually expiring. 
esides, oven the partial satisfaction which these isolated and 
CKsjointed attempts might afford, is greatly diminished by the 
reflection, that they were all, toa greater or Jess extent, tar- 
nished and obscured by the mummeries of a cloistered monas- 
ticism and. the superstitions of a rapidly paganizing Christianity ; 
—and by the farther reflection, that, whatever nominal accessions 
might be made to the visible Church of Christ in the West, these 
were more than countervailed by its still greater losses and ultimate 
utter desolation in the East. “On the whole, then, it must still 
be declared, that, after the Apostolic age, an arrest was laid on 
the march aud progress of an sive Christianity. Men 
began to pause as if content with the triumphs already won— 
forgetting that the retention of existing conquests depended on the 
ife and energy developed and sustained by the continued efforts 
0 accomplish,more, Concern for the spread of the Gospel having 
legenerated into a cheap and worthless compassion, which, con- 
rary to the divine command, rested satisfied with saying, “ be 
vnlightened, be converted, be saved,” while it did nothing and 
sxrompted to nothing,—the inner light and life of Shristianity 
egan rapidly to decay. Light not being freely communicated 
s designed by Him who gave it, the lamp is suffered to 
row dim, as the oil that fed it, is, in retribution, with- 
rawo. Life, in like manner, not being propagated, the springs 
it are made to dry up, as the waters that repléhished them 
*e, in judicial displeasure, withheld. With this decay of light 
ad life, the first love waxes cold; luke-warmness and apathy 
rweeced; and all the effects, alike lamentable and disastrous, 
* practical unbelief follow apace. The God-like generosity, 
at would frecly give all, believing that its means would only 
crease with enlarged distribution, is exchanged for the covet~ 
tsness that would avariciously grasp and hoard up all. The 
sinterested benevolence, which, in benefitting others, is re- 
'ved cheerfully to submit to sacrifices itself, counting these 
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tagrievance to he eschewed but an honour and privil 
be coveted, is displaced by the cold selfishness that shrin 
m toil and shuns self-denial in behalf of others as it would 
: pestilence or the plague. The pure and holy zeal, which 
y tends to enkihdle charity and iucite the church militant 
wage war exclusively against error and spiritual wickednesses, 
upplaoted by the spurtous and intemperate zealotism that 
zes only to extjnguish gospel charity and muffle the testimony 
truth within the sacred enclosure of the Church herself: 
ch, alas, was thé condition of the Church f8r more than 
vusand years, It was not merely statisAry; it was retro- 
ssive. “It was hot, merel§ still; it was stagnant. It was not 
rely inactive, as respects all good; it was smitten with pa- 
vsis, It not merely ceased to spread outwardly; it cgase® 
live inwardly—zshoru of mere than half its beauty, and 
l-nigh stripped of the whole of its legitimate dominion. To 
wondering gaze ‘of a worl which had once experienced 
spiritual prowess and sanatory powers, it exhibited the spec- 
¢ of # huge corporation or organized body-—unwieldy, from 
loss or decay of vital energy—hloated, from the accumu- 
on of abounding humours—and lvathsome, from the signs 
\ symptoms of a threatening dissolution. 
Co arrest the Church in this, her retrograde tendency ; 
agitate her ont of this stagnation ; to re-invigorate her out 
this paralysis ; to quicken her out of this spiritual stupor; 
arouse her gut of this sluggish lethargy ; to beautify her 
of this hideous deformity ; to restore her organs to. the 
tharge of their proper fime 3——this, this, was the mighty 
jevement of the Lutheran Reformation. This achievement 
ing been nobly exceuted ; and the Church having recovered 
well nighsextinguished light and life, powers aud energies ; 
that ought she to have done ? Beyond all debate, a resus- 
ted Church, modelled in doctrine after the primitive 
»tolic times, and restored to the possession of primitive 
ystolic rights, ought to have remembered primitive Apostolic, 
ies—ought to*have remembered the original, unaltered and 
Iterable condition of continued health and_ prosperity, 
ch is insepazable from the law of multiplication and 
‘ease. In obedience to the divine command, she ought to 
e gone forth into all the world—teaching and preaching 
gospel to every creature. Had she done so, her sinews 
nerves would have been so braced by salutary exercise 5 
vital organs would have been kept in such healthful play ; 
spirit would have been so gladdened by every fresh con- 


st over sin and ignorance and heathenism—sv ennobled 
x 
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by the lustre of heavenly grace—so refreshed by the savour 
oF the bread of life—so Tay parelled in the whole armour of 
righteousness—so*heroic in the conscious possession of the 
divine favour,—that she would have risen upon the world, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and tetrible as an anny 
with banners. But, instead of this, she, fatally for hersclf, 
re-enacted the part of the Church of the Fathers—the Church, 
which succeeded that of Apostolic times. and Apostolic men, 
without inheriting the Apostolic spirit. In other words, she 
resolved to lid’ still—satisfied with the achiévement of ber own 
deliverance from ' ~worse than Egyptian bondage—wrapping 
herself up in the mantle of éclf-complacency—proposing 
nothing, doing nothing, and apparently carmg nothing for the 
&xtension of Messiah’s Kingdom over the benighted nations. 
That the Church of a former and more primitive age had 
been similarly negligent could be no excuse for modern inac- 
tivity. Rather, such neglect, with the commentary of its fatal 
consequence, ought to have operated as a beacon—« solemn 
Rasningy thet the law of a flourishing Christianity cannot be 
violated with impunity. Accordingly, in verification of the 
immutable principle, that like effects How from like causes, the 
most famous Churches ot the Reformation began to decay 
like the most celebrated Churches of primitive times. The 
Ron ful alment or the. law of multiplication and saeceaee me 
followed by a gradually augmenting stagnation, paralysis, ant 
spiritual death. ‘Then, sprung into eristence, the seeds and 
germs of formenting evil-—seeds and germs, which, ut divers 
times and in sundry Places, sprouted up luxuriantly—bearing 
the bitter but ripened fruit of Arianism and Socinianism, 
Rationalism and Pantheism, Neology and VPuseyism, and all 
manner of partially or fully developed schisms andeheresics. 
How supremely important, then, is it practically to attend to this 
grand law of multiplication and increase! And what is this 
self-propagating, se f-expanding power, when in active operation, 
dut another name fur Christian missions? Christian missions, 
we have said,—not missions in general, or in the abstract. Mis- 
sions, in the abstract, furnish no necessary tests or criteria of the 
tmth or excellence of any Principles, but only of their life— 
being the flower and fruit which transmit and multiply the 
reproductive energy of such life, be the principles what they 
may. For it must not be forgotten, that error, however ephe- 
meral, has its life as well as truth. Neither do we speak of 
means, modes, or methods of conducting missions ; these, and 
all other accessories and circumstantials being left to be deter- 
mined by men’s practical judgment. But, referring to Christian 
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ions, in their main scope, object and design, may we not 
well ask, who can lay any thing to their charge? The 
tliever and the scoffer may. But no trie Christian, with 
Bible in his hands aud a faithful history of the Church as 
ommentary, can or dare, without contravening the peremp- 
injunction of his Divine Master, or without being guilty 
suicidal act towards the root and nourisher of his own 
ved faith, * <j ae 

t length, aboug the ini of last century, different 
ions of the Reformed ered Church began to awaken 
their, criminal sloth ang slumber. AtiMipts then began to 
iade in widely gistant parts of the world, which, though 
ted, suattered. and unsystematic, were not without gratifying 
ess ;—-while they served to exemplify great force of charac- 
ind unquencheble zeal on the part of’ the projectors,—adorn- 
ae annals of humanity with names that might have been 
2 of chieftains in the noble army of martyrs,—and bestudded 
y a barren wilderness with bright spots, arrayed in the verdure 
sath and Hehtequanses, There was Schmidt, of Holland, 
disarmed the hostility of the African savage, and converted 
barbarous kréal into the dwelli: of peace and purity, 
ress and love. ‘There was Egede, of Norway, and 
istian David, of Moravia, with many more, who, though 
‘uled in their day and generation as deluded fanatics, or 
ded as designing hypocrites, went forth, braving the 
spitable cliwics of Gréenland and Labrador, in order— 

To plant successfully swict Sharon's rose, if 
On icy pluigs, and m eternal snows. 

ngelists were these, whose sufferings and hardships have 
1 touchingly pourtrayed in prose by Crantz, and in verse 
Montgomery, amid an exuberance of descriptive imagery, 
om equalled, and scarcely ever surpassed ;—Christian heroes, 
se daring adventures, dangers, and escapes have often an 
of romance, and are associated with scenes of fearful sub- 
ty; as when a field of icc of many Teagues in exten, 
iwhich they had scarcely emerged, sud enly burst and 
overwhelmed by the waves,—* the sight being tremen- 
3 and awfully grand, the large fields of ice raising them- 
2s out of the water, striking against each other, and 
iging into the deep with a violence not to be described, 
a noise like the discharge of innumerable batteries of 
ry guns,—the darkness of the night, the roaring of the 
i and sea, and the dashing of the waves and ice against 
rocks, filling the travellers with sensations of awe and 
or, and almost depriving them of the power of utterance.’ 
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There was John Ehot, “ the Apostle of the American 
Indians,” who, after a sclf-denying fife of tol and labour and 
varied success, Ieft on record the mnperishtble saying, that 
prayers and puns though faith m Chyst Jesus will do 
any thng” Thae ws Christian Ranch, whose unsuspecting 
confidence softencd the obdinacy, while t excited the astomsh- 
ment and adimnation, of the icmoiseless wiclder of the to- 
mahawh, who, when thusting for hwy loo?, aud obsciving 
him profoundly asleep, unguuded and ‘narmed, was con- 
Stiaincd to eaclaam, “ Ths man cannot be a bad man; 
he feus no civil, notfom uy whe aw so fierce, but sleeps 
comfmtably ind trusty his hfe im our Pandy’ Vhcre was 
David Bianud —the dcvout, the sea aphic,—regaiding whom 
the celcinated Robert Mall has remarked, that his “ Life 
and Diy cxlubit a pafect pittein of the qualities which 
should distinguish the instuuctor of rude ad barbarous tnbes— 
the most invincible pitence and sclidenul , the profoundest 
humility, cxquisite prudcuce, indefatigable industry, and such 
a devotcdness to God, oriatha, such an absorption of the 
whok soul im zeal for the divme glory and the salvation 
of men, ss senccly tebe prallcled since the days of the 
Aposths, such bong the intense dou of his mind, that it 
scoms to hive diffused the spuitof v mutyr over the most 
common incadents of his hf ?—Daid Biunad, who, as the 
result of close observation ind reflection, his lett the following 
dedaravion 1 specting the tire and onfy source CC any Cxtcusive, 
deep, or Tisting 1¢form ition, a a precious leg wy to posterity 
* Happy capencnce, ts well a the word of God and the caam~ 
ple of Chitst and bis Apostles has tiught me, thdt the very me- 
thod of picaching, which as best suited to awake in minhund a@ 
sense and Incly apprehcnsion of thar sin aud mxiy mn a fale 
Acn state, to Cxcite them earnestly to sech after a change of 
heart, and to fly tor rcfuge to frec ind sovercign grace in Christ, 
as the only hope set before them, 15 Ike to be the most suc- 
cessful towards the reformition of then exteznal conduct.” 
There was Berkeley, the annable and prous, the acute and philo- 
sophie Bishop of Cloyne, who, when Dean of Derry, pubhshed 
hus “ Scheme fin convertmg the savage Amencans to Chnist- 
danity by a College to be erected im the isles of Bermuda”— 
coneluding with these weighty and solumn words —* A bene~- 
faction of this kind scems to enlurge the very being of a man, 
extending it to distant places and to future times, masmuch 
us unyeeu countiics and after ages may feel the effects of his 
bounty, while he himself reaps the reward in the socicty of all 
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those who, having turned many to mghteousness, shine aa 
the stars for ever and ever” Nor did lus zeal evaporate m 
wnitten proposals, however energetic Whertm the vary zenith 
of his pepe arity and renown, beloved for lis viatues, as much as 
he wv admircd {81 his tilcnts, he resolved to devote lis own 
Ife to the work of 1eclummg and conyciting those swage 
tribes whom he humsclt s¢ presented as “ inhuman and ba barons” 
beyond any known tecarstim the “ gentile world” And, in 
order to promote th» auly noble and philuithropre design, * he 
employed,” 15 Sn James Macintosh expresses it, * as much ip- 
fluence and solicitation as common mcn do dt thar most prized. 
objects, m obtaming leave Lo resign bis digmitics and revenues, 
to quit his accomplished and affectionite trends, and«to bury 
himself in what muse have seemed an intellectual doscit.’? Taye 
ing resigned his ceclesiistical pecforment and princdy emolu- 
monts, he niocecthed to Rhode Islind, to dedicate the remainder 
of bis hfe to the instruction of native Amerie im youths, on the 
moderate subsistenee of £100, yearly! Nor did he abandon the 
exwgdicu datthing, GH compclicd to do sa, fiom the total 
failure of the prounsed and expected meins of prosccut ng it 
‘Thesc, with many morc, of whom the world was not worthy, 

wore the pronecis of modain missions, propaity soc ilcd—mns- 
stops, which owe then omg put te the mighty 2¢c-action 
produccd by the tremendous shock of the Jiench Resolution, 
fownd the clos. of the last centmy And now, whether 
we comider the saddcenncss of thar rise, the 1rypidity of 
then promess over evary region of the habitable globe, the 
mienitude of then rsg@inces, the amount of concaicat and co- 
operative cncray cmbiaked im ther promotion, o1 the grandeur 
md sublimity of their ultimite aim and design—cvcn the 1e- 
generation of t lo tand gunlty world,—at imust be owned, that 
thei very existence, as such, is one of the gicatest facts of the 
piecnt age It is not, hovcv 1, with mnssions in general 
that we heve at present to do Whocver desires, at little 
expencc of time end Iibou, to famihauze Ins mind with the 
Jeading or sah€af pomts connected with their smcad and de- 
velopcment, has only to turn to the spintcd sketch of Mr Thue, 
the title of which 1 placcd at the head of thy arbcle [tis 
with mussions in India that we arc more immediately and spe- 
cially concerned To overlook thew agency, beating, and ob- 
ject 1m a work eaclusvely devoted to Indian affairs, in all thew 
varied phases, physical and soual, economical and jurispiu- 
dential, intellectual, moral, and relgious—would be an omission 
es unphilogophic in the abstract, as it would be unpardonable 1n 
8 practical point of view Besides, the intcrest m Indian mis- 
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sions at home and abroad, has, of late years, been greatly increas- 
ing ; as is abundantly evidenced by the many able and elahorate 
works which have recently appeared, on the subject. Of these, the 
title of one—and that, an Oxford University prize essay—is prefix- 
ed to the present article, not on account of any fnerits, intrinsic or 
extrinsic, which it possesses, but simply because it is the latest 
that hay reached us. In truth, we mut, in passing, remark, that 
it is altogether in thought, style, sentiment, and execution, a 
very sorry performance., Indeed, any thing more jejune, inept, 
or ineffective “than this essay, as regards the great object pro- 
fessedly aimed at, R: seldom issued from the British press. The 
author, in reference to Hinduism, haf enacted the part of an ama- 
teur tactitian; who, having learnt, that in India there are mount- 
c : a " Fs 
ains and-valleys, ficlds and forests, swamps and rivers, jungles 
and deserts, would sit down in h’s cloistered retirement in a Bri- 
tish College, and there sketch out the plan of a magnificent 
campaign, embracing the wide éxtent of dur Indian territory. 
On paper, it may all look very admirable and very grand; but 
when attempted to be reduced to practice, it unfortunately 
turns out, that mountains constantly occur instead of valleys, and 
valleys in place of mountains; fields instead of forests, and forests 
instead of elds ; swamps instead of rivers, and rivers instead of 
swamps; jungles instead of desert, and desert instead of jungles ;— 
that difficulties and obstructions present themselves where none 
really exist; and where they do really exist, none are to be found; 
—that the shecrest trivialitics are gravely magnified into matters 
of prime importance ; and mutters of real importance either 
wholly passed by, or diluted into the merest trivialities, Such, 
we regret to say, is the very picture and counter-part of Mr. 
Morris’ intellectual closet campaigu against an actual and a living 
Hinduism. is mistakes and blunders, however, as well as 
his constant displacement and inversion of the order of things, 
arising from helpless inexperience and practical inacquaintance 
with the vitalities of his ‘theme, we could overlook, palliate, or 
forgive ; though scarcely his presumption in grappling with a task 
for which he is so obviously incompetent. Even the idle dis- 
play of pedantic erudition,—which, ever and anon, introduces into 
e text loose and incoherent materials, apparently for no con- 
ceivable end, except that of furnishing an opportunity for quot- 
ing Latin and Greek, French, German, and Spanish, Hebrew 
and Syriac, Arabic and Sanskrit, in the Notes—we could pass b: 
with a good natured smile. But there are other points whic 
it is not so easy to overlook or forgive. The work ts insidiously 
strewn throughout with the rudiments of a latent and undeveloped 
Puseyism. Yea, on its very front it unblushingly bears one of 
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the brands of that greatest and most pestilential of modern here- 
sies, The title imports, that it is “an essay towards the con- 
version of learned and philosophical Hindus. The avowed de- 
sign of the liberal donor of the prize, as well as the professed 
ecope of the essaf itself, conclusively prove, that “ conversion” 
here is intended to signify, “ conversion to Christianity.” And 
yet, the author, in his" preface, has the assurance to apprize his 
readers, that “ myucheclse might have been expected to be found 
here (in the essay) which is purposely omitted. For instance, 
there is no statement*of what the Christian system is? or how its eyj- 
denres may be best studied ;—one reason for om@tting such snbjecis 
is, because there would evidently be « want of delicacy in treating of 
them before heathens, &c.!” But enough of Mr. Morris and his 
prize essay! Whoever wishes for accurate and apposite informat 
tion on the vital and actual realities of Indian missions must 
look elsewhere. And: as we may have frequent occasion to 
refer to them in théir diversified connections and relations, li- 
terary, religious, and political, we know not what could prove 
a more natural or appropriate introduction to the whole subject, 
than a sketch of the Danish or earliest Protestant mission to 
India. Itis onc, the details of which are little known—these 
being, in general, slightly passed over, or but cursorily alluded 
to amid the larger and more prominent incidents of a compre- 
hensive history. But, apart from the peculiar merits of the men 
and thetr measures, there is about this mission the indescrib- 
able recommendatory charm of its being the first attempt of a re- 
viving and expanding Protestantism to break up the fyllow ground 
of Indian idolatry and gupeistition, The facts which compose our 
narrative we derive from no secon source. They are drawn 
exclusively from the letters of the Missionaries themselves and 
other authengie documents, published originally in the high Dutch, 
and subsequently translated into different European languages, 

It isa fact, at once creditable and unique in the history of 
modern evangelization, that the first Protestant mission to India, 
owed its origin and support to Royalty. In 1705, Frederick IV, 
of Denmark, at the suggestion of Dr, Lutkens, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s chaplains, resolved to establish a mission for the conver- 
sion of his Indian subjects in ‘Tranquebar and the adjoining 
territory; which, for nearly a century, was attached to the 
Danish Crown. On application to Professot Francké, of Lalle, 
two young men, of promising talents and decided picty, Bartho- 
lomew Ziegenbalg and Her Plutscho, were selected for the 
important embassage. His Majesty of Denmark guaranteed 
an adequate pension or salary ‘out of his Royal Trea- 
sury for their maintenance. "At a later period, their 
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undeitaking was hberally assisted with grants of money, 
paper and books, by the Luglsh Society for promoting 
Christan knowledge _} or the farther consolidation of Missionary 
plans, the Danuh Monatch, in 1714, set up a Missionary 
College at Copenhagen consisting of some of the lead 
Leclesiastics and Counscllors of State To them was committ 
the whole care of establishing ands carry: ig on the existing 
mission to the Last, ay wcll as of facitatung ayd cnlargmg the 
work of ¢evingclhvation in other destitute parts of his Majesty’s 
dommons — &pccal instructions were assacd by the King 
to the Colloge or 1, porated Soacty, in which every member 
ww solcmnly exhorted “ to thnk st his duty, after hearty 
Praycis put up for that purpose, to lay to neart a wotk of so 
fcat cancer, and to cmploy what gifts Providence had 
bestowed upon him fot advancing so Cluistian a design , ve, 
that the Gospel of Chist be preihed to the gentiles and 
thereby many souls be brought over to Jesus Chust ? They 
woe cxhoited to make it then puticular catc, in cvery way 
posable, to assist the Missionuics urewdy cimployed im the 
work , seriously to considcr in procuring more libourets to be 
scnton the same crrand, to discovaa whit methods may be 
tihen with the heathens, coven affaa they hase cinbraced the 
Chustrin ichgion, thereby to promote then spuatual and 
tempor al mtciust, and te doall thimgs asm the presence of 
God and according to the dictites of thar own consacnces. 
Nor was the College mattcentne to the Royal cowascls 
Proceeding sueigetic ily to woth, sts membcks’ conumenccd 
their laboms by dtawmg up a imcmon, or pict account, of the 
measures alicady takan in Denmark for the conyasion of the 
heathen m the Last Indics, as well as of further supple mentar 
Measures proposed to be adopted It 1s a docuyent which 
abounds with weighty sentences We quote the followmg as 
a specimen —* Of what unpoitance the mstitution of such 
“a mission 1s, and how gitat advantage may be expected 
“ fiom it will be best understood by those who have obtain- 

ed grace to work out thar own salvation, And atc endued 
“ with an atdcnt desire of rescuing also their fcllow-creatures 
“ from a state of dnkness and agnorance Nay, should this 
“ mission be attended with no other effect than that the light of 
* the Gospel has, by this means, been happily put on a candle- 
“ stick and shone for scveral years among the heathen, yet 
“ hereby 1s there abundant cause aduunistercd to glonfy God 
“on that behalf.”* 


* Our readers may remember how about the ame time (George I of England: 
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Happy had it been for mankind at large, were the spnit and the 
sentiments, which ausmatcd the king of Denmark and his Royal 
Massionwy College, more prevalent among*Rulus and their 
Counsellors Tor never, smely, can earthly prmecs do greater 
honour to themsef¥cs or gieatc: good to otheis, thin when, 
insted of Joohing down on the grovcling mulutudes prosirate 
at their fect, to be 1egaled*with the mcense of their senseless 
wlulation, they hgve eke wisdom to look upwards to the throne 
of the Myesty on high, there to leun how the tmy lustre of 
then glory 1 eclipscd by reason of the glory that ®xccllcth, ang 
how mach nobler and worthier 1t 13 to _be 4 willing servants 
of om who 15 Kahgof kings and Lord of lords, than to be ab- 
solute despots over hulf the nations lappy omen fer Den- 
mah, when its 1c13 ung Monarch, regarding himself sunply 8 
amember aid cpizen im the Church and commonacalth of 
the Redcumer {lt thes creducss of the obligation to do what 
mi him ry to advice the are utcndsof the Redemptive econo- 
my 111 hoiour idk support thosc who were appointed 2ts 
herilds und ambisidors to the realms of heathemsm. The 
wold as cvcr ready to yield the homage of its admuration to the 
mon, whose sole and immcditte um ty that of personal aggrand~ 
asemcnt, but who, m the pursuit of it, do, m spite of them= 
selves, promote the unmprovcment of the physical resources of a 
country, and thercby the temporal amchoration of its people 
But the world ever slow to rendc its homage of adm ition 
to the mcn, whgse sole and unmcediate object 1, the tempor il 
and cternil weltue of the pcople of every .clime, and 
who sech for theasclycs nought beyond the nee uy 
micans of mamtumns then own cficiency as instruments i 
consummating so glomious an cud Venly, when the day 
alnscs, in which men in general, shall carn to prize the moral 
virtues thit hive thar spimg im disintercsted benevolence, 
vastly beyond the vulgar utshtiziin virtues which cin clium no 
ugha source thin the cprdemic selfishness of humanity, we may 
conclude, that the won age is coming to a close, and that the agg 
of gold is spcédily about to dawn upon us 

& the 29th Novernbia, 1705, Awgenbalg and his as ocate 
set sail for India in a Danish ship The phenomena of an Indian 
voyage have so oftcn been descubed, and have become 10 
famthar to thousands, thit we might as well expect to meet 
with novelties in a trip up the Thames or the Hugi as m doub- 


was led to take the decpest intercst im the Damsh mission yea amd to enter 
into direct personal correspondenes with the Missionanca Atl” it aly nya t in 
the hfe of the British Monarch does mor. cicdit to his heal ul heut thin the 
penning of these Royal Missionary letteis 
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ling the Cape of Good Hope Sul, to all who have never en- 
countered the river excursion, or the oceanic voyage, the real 
phenomena, when actually witnesscd, will have as rich a gust 
and freshness, as if they had never been pourtrayed. Let men 
amule at it, if they will, as the ulusion of a heated fancy, or the 
sprouting of a morbid sentimentalism ,—but, apart from all 
other phe nomen, there 1s that in the cranypatency of a tropical 
sky,—with its light terthery clouds skutug thd horzon, and 
islet-lke openings fringed with tints of cerulean green, 
and cwmopy 6: dirk deep blue stictuhed overhead,—which 
singularly afficts th. mind, communicating new sensations, and 
sturing up trains of thought and feclmg akin to the reverics 
ot pocsy In the case of our voyigers, every thing had the 
charms of novelty and the vividness of a holy imtcicst , and 
they notal all with the naivete.and amphiitv of child-hke m- 
genuous minds Seon afler setting sal a mariner, tumbling 
down fiom the mainmast, miserably broke lus ncck, to ther 
greit surprie' Another, falling ito the sca, was narrowly 
caught by the hur of the heal, and saved from drownmg, 
to then equal surprize! In stormy weather, thcy cached a 
Swecdih harbour, sunounded with pleisant and dehghttul 
rocks In the Noth Sca, the abode of him who “ haply 
slumbery on the Notway foam,” they both fcll sca-sich, but 
‘ soun iccovered, by the help ot God’ Suing past the 
Western Islands or Orcadcs, and Ieavmg England aud Ireland 
on the Icft, they enteacd the Spaursh scas, whose towcring, 
billows “reeuived them very stoutly, the ship secmmg as it 
it were carned though adcep vale, betwixt two lofty mount- 
ans” They met a vessel which they took «for a French 
privateci, aud after manfully chargimg then guns for a des- 
perate attack, they quickly discharged them ato the aur, 
on discovering, cu mistake = Passing the = Azones, the 
weather began to be a little waimer. On crossmz the 
thopic of Cimcer, they percenved the heat lo be very crxcessive, 
“attended with hightnings and tenible thunder-claps” Within 
the toutd zone, they had contineily—tll they cme to the 
Equinoctial hne—* a small side wind’ ‘Then the heat grew so 
piercing, that the shup’s acw, “to gcta little refieshment, 
often threw themselves into the %*1, and staid there all the 
while the ship was bec lmed'' What had become of the sharks 
an those days we aie not told Daily they saw fiying fish 
hovering about in great numbers At times it seemed as 1f 
«whole multitude of aquatic creatuics was gathered together 
1n the sca, with intent to storm the ship Some “marched in great 
pomp and state, accompanied by 4 large train of lesser ones” 
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Of those, called Hayen, some were “ above six yards long, having 
six rows of teeth m their mouth, which 3 unde their belly, 
their skin being of the thickness of a finger, arf ther Inam said 
to be useful m physic.” Near the line, “a Sea Devil (so called) 
swimumg up to thefn, rowed all day long about the sp He 
had great horns, m thi¢hness and in length equally proportioned, 
and was, for the rest, very ghastly to look on” At the Cape they 
were amazed at @he “yght of all manner of rare and precious 
plants ,—strange hipds of beasts—sca cows, thnoceioses, clks 
ind ons ,—fshes, with strong, shaip-edged pnckles mstead ot 
fins, and one im particular, of 50 diffusa poron, that yf 
one touched him only with fs shoe he could not walk for some 
timc on that part, feeling a sensible pain sttuck thrdugh the 
whole body” Off the Cape, they had the usual conep! lement 
of storms with the usual accompaniments of splintered masta 
ind shattcred canvasg ° How the ship could survive such reel- 
ing and tossmg, excited no small degice of astonuhment When 
«calm retuned, they were daily visited with abundance of birds 
“ of so dull a nature, that they of their own accord flew into 
their hands, or hghting down ncat them, would play wath them. 
Nay, they would by no means be turned off, tli they were driven 
away by foree” Tn_ passing clove to Ceylon they could spy the 
wild elephants walking on the shore On the 9th July, after 
along and tedious voyage of neatly eight months, their toils and 
atigues ended im a happy airival at Tranquebar —the place of 
their destination. 

And here, if 1s instructive to pruse and note the frame and 
disposition of mind ine which such a voyage was encountered 
hy these sertants of God How oftcn do we hear of the 
insufferable dulness, weariness, and ennui of a voyage round 
the Cape,—Sariamg fiom want of society and recreation—the 
closencss and confinement of the floating tenement—the bad- 
ness ot unpalatableness of the food—the monotonous tameness of 
oceanic scenery ¢ In the case of our voyagers, society they had 
none, save that gf the captain and his roughish crew , recreations 
they had. none, of a physical or external character, their cabin 
was & scantily-furmshed cmb; their fare, for the most part, con- 
sisted of “ mouldy bread, dead beer, and stinking water ,” and 
the scenery of ocean, on whose “azure brow time writes no 
wrinkle,” was the same as it has been to every royager since, 
And yet, never were human beings more happy than they! So 
far from being wearied or saddened, they were refreshed and 
exhilarated beyond measure. ‘“ Our precious time,” say they, 
“ we passed both with great advantage and a delicious entei- 
tamment of our minds ; so that the same seemed rathet too short 
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than too long under such useful exercises. Nay, we should now 
count it 2 smal! matter, if 1 was oun lot to live a sea-faring hfe 
for some years together, provided the Lord did grant us our 
health.” “Wherein lay the seviet of all this pleasantness? It 19, 
happily, one that lies within the 1each of “A, if all had the wis- 
dom to avail themselves of it  Lherr own, acount of the matter 
1s clear, simple, intelligible, and edifying _ It 1s, 1n substance, 
to this eflect —liom the fist, they regolved to convert the 
voyage into an opportunity for acquirmg trne and substantial 
wisdom With such a resolution, evcry thing tended to afford 
qutistaction and enyryment The wonders of God, gloriously 
displayed in the scas, ispned them with new and unwonted de- 
light. Io fair we sther, they would sit lown on the deck of the 
ship, and give vent to thew mind,—rejorcimg in the contempla- 
tion of thy pleasant situation of the skhics and seas,—and from 
thence taking occasion to entertain themselves with discourses 
concerning the glory of the world to comc, and the lively hope of 
those who have a share mat In tempestuous wcathea, the more 
the storins and roaings of the sca broke in upon them, the 
more iucrcased the yoy and praise of God im their mouths , see- 
ing they had such a potent and powerful Lord for thcir father, 
whom they might duly approach, and, as confiding children, put 
a prayers and petitions to Hum =~ Yca, the nearer they touch- 
ed upon the very brink of death, the more they endeasoured 
thoroughly to acquamt them«clves with the great God, and to 
adore Lim im spuit and mtruth , that so they might be pre- 
pared, whenever the Lod should be plcased to bury them in the 
Merciless waves of the sea And this ronsdcration was the 
cause of abundant good on their side = The fieultics of ther 
soul became thcicby more and more purified, and consequently 
fit to receive the gracious operations of Diyiie Wisdom 
‘The meditations, and whatcyer they read, saw or heard, in 
things both spestual and natural, they could now, under 
this dispoxition of mind, seeper penctiate into, and. waprove to 
«its main and genuine scope ie Voyage was thus turncd into an 
experumental school, wherem they were not so much taught the 
bare letter of divinity, as the lively and practical sense of the 
inwaid power and swectness thercof. They felt as if the 
Lord, under various crosses and tnals, more and more opened 
unto them the mysteries of salvation Ind in the letter, and 
lively impicesed the divine tuths on their minds, to the end 
they might be able to delver it to others again, with the greater 
boldness, fiom the stock of ther own experience. Mornmg, 
noon, and night, they usually had some exercise of piety in 
the ship, discoursing of the word of God, praying, singing, 
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and yiatsmgz the Lord for all his wonderful meres vouch- 
safed to them ‘The rest of the day, they cmploycd hkewise 
in reading and ponderng some scirptunes, wWAh such discourses 
as night stir up the mind to contemplate the wonders of God 
in the works of feation, which were now the daily obyccts of 
theu senses Sometimes they cndeavoured to praise God 
with e@ concert of musi¢, both vocal and mstrumental, and 
by some melodigus bymns awikencd the inward harmony of 
their soul to praise and magnify the Lord Happy men' 
whose happiness was independent of external arid adventitious 
circumstances ,—yea, who enjoyed the diviv@ art of extracting 
happiness from citeymstanc’s apparently the most adverse! In 
pure and upright minds, in sanctihed herts, m* pacified 
consucnces, and in the full possession of the divine faveur, they 
carried about with them an internal spring—a perenmial source 
of true fiheity hear own spurts, lke a tranquil summer ev en- 
ing’s shy, communicating its Peante ous tints to the varied objects 
of a smiling landscape, diffused calmness and serenity, joy and 
gladness all atound,—-mantling the face of all nature with vivid 
reflections of their own nwud hegbt, and drawing forth trom 
all, the responsive echoes of thet own mv ud mclody 

Arrived im India, how do thcy procced? ‘Thur great objcet 
1s, “spiritually to enhghten the undeistandings of men—to 
exalt and magnify the Lord Jesus m their soul-—and, b 
the grace of God, to convey snch a hvcly knowledge of 
the Gospel might render the heathen obedicnt to the 
faith, and thereby sase them fiom everlasting rum? Such was 
their solemn and dchbcuate purpose, but as to the manna of 
ats Caccution, ghcy had no pre-conceived plm Their resolute 
detciination wis, to couvcy the knowledge of stlvation—to 
communiat the divine mes ag, “ believe id live, —and to 
do so every whe, and any how — Lhe cad, as ¢ sential, was 
dlealy defined, but not, the means Every tng conneetcd with 
the mo lc and manne), the time and the place, being justly re- 
girded as accessory and subordmate, was left to be detexmmed ex 
dusivcly by pfuficnual considcrations — How unwise " exclaim 
some “ Ifow very wise  retaitwe = Thuc 11m the human mind 
a crasing after simphfication and generalization, both in theory 
and practice The ancients, untutored by the discipline of modern 
philosophy, usually assumcd some grand gencial principle, aud 
then cndcavoured deductively to apply :t to all particulars Onc 
madc water the principle of all things , another, fix , and ano- 
ther, au The moderns, trained im a bette: school, profess to 
begin with particulars, and inductively procecd to the estab- 
lishment of general principles or laws Rut, impatience of the 
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toll and labor which this volves, often leads them or tempts 
them to spring, at one leap, at some grand generahzation. So it 
hw been in practice — The Alcheists strove to obtam a pana- 
cea, that would heal all diseases, a philosovher’s stone, that 
would tum all thmgs into gold, and a géneral element, into 
wineh all othars might be resolved. ‘Their labours, contrary to 
their earnest wishes and aspirations, have endcd, not in une 
fying, but in multiplymg. Instead of one simplasnginal element, 
the primcval source of all the rest, chemistry now rejoices in. 
upwards of fifty distinct uncomponnded elements. Aud, while 
any excess in multiplication would be just as great an error, 
as cxcess in simplification, such a fact servey to prove, that truth 
may hte as much in the dircetion of the former as the latter— 
More especrilly during those mtermediate stages that may usher 
in the discovery of some migmficent harmonizmg puncple. 
The same spuit and crave for simplification or unification has 
been carned into ¢very other department, whether of medicine 
ot Jaw, economy or Junspradance, suience or philosophy, eda- 
cutton or general benevolence The physician longs for a me- 
thod of treatment apphcable to all diseases, the lawyer, for a 
simple code of justice, that shall rectify all wrongs ; the pobticran, 
for some legislative measure, that shall heal all commercial, 
financial, and social maladies, the educatioust, for some 
universal xheme, that shall macadamize the pathway of 
mstinction in every branch of human learning, the ”mis- 
sionary, for a principle, which shall fom the basis of an 
all-compreh¢nding theory of evangelization, or a model, which 
shall form a pattern for all climes, and tundreds, and tongues, 
and peoples and nations What 15 all this but! to indulge in 
the spirit of the Alchemists that panted after the philosopher’s 
stone, or the unnersal clement’ But it will novdo. Asin 
other matters, so here. Multiplication first, must lead to simph- 
fication afterwards. He who enters an cntuely aw missionary 
ficld, with a definite theory and a pre-determined plan, may 
soon have reason to alter, o1 modify, or abandon his theory— 
to vary 1 transmute his plan into something wholly different,— 
to break it up into fragments, or superadd to st a dozen more. 
The time has not yet come for a universal theory or universal 
model of missions. The present is the transition period for 
observation and experiment, the collection and classification 
of facts, the application of principles and the record of results. 
It was, therefore, infinitely to the credit of Ziegenbalg and his 
associate that they came to India, without a pre-concerved 
theory, as to the Test mode of operation, or a pre-determined 
plan.” They came with what was vastly better. They came 
« 
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with an herow spirit instead of a theory—with a fxcd purpose, 
instead of a fixed plan And as they herowally proceedcd 
with the cxecution of their p , they néver doubted that 
by the cunicnt of circumstances they would be guided to the adop- 
tion of ight plafts * Emeigencics and unforeseen difhculties 
would naturally suggest these ~The occurrence of spectral obstacles 
would prompt to the chotte of special plans o1 methods by 
which these maghtebe overcome, and thew ultimate object 
gained And thus, begmumng with no plan at all, they might be 
constiaucd to end with as many as there were drfinct obstiug- 
tions to be over-mastered, on specific objects tae achieved = Ang 
in the adaptation &f ghe sop&ate mc ans to the s puate ends, was 
there not abundant room for practic U wisdom to display rtself 9— 
far more room than 1n guessing, or conjectuiing, o1 dietatng 2 
univasi method q plin? Ihe truth is, that as yet, any such 
plan o: method must Ia accounted as altogether visionary and 
impr etic able — When all diversities of climates dis ippc ir, when 
ll differences of ranks and degrees, age ind sex, huowlcdge and 
agnor nce, barbarism and civahaition, shill cee, when all 
socuil and domestic usages, all moral and rehyious dogm is 
and cc1cmonics, all forms of jurisprudence and gover ment, 
shall be fused into a general unformity —thcn, but not tall than, 
may we look for a sunple, uniform, and unrversal plan, me- 
thod, or model of mysions ‘That 3», in fact, such a plan, me- 
thod, or model will hccome practicable, when it 15 no more 
necded, and thgre 1s no room or occasion for it, anid the 
Dlessedness of a wuversally cvangelizcd world ! e 

Tired with holy soak Ziegenbalz and his comy amon buincd 
with desire, mmmcdiatcly on theu antval, to dchver their message 
But on the very threshold, they were confronted by the grand 
pidimmary eobstack—the want of a medium of communication 
and yet thi» obstacle—one of the bittuest fiuits of the 
cause of Babel—many a flammg plulanthropist would per- 
petuate by his advocacy of wolation and pusmin language! 
But Iettmg that pass if the Misetonarics addressed the people» 
ain thar own tongue, which was the Ligh Dutch, they must, by 
bemg utterly umntelhgible, act towards them the part of 
barbarians Lither, then, they must learn the language of the 
peopl, or the people must learn thars But, what motive 
could be presentd of sufficient potency to overcome the wm» 
merta of a poor, carnahized, indolent people, and impel them 
to the toil and drudgery of mastering a foreign tongue’? None 
whatsvever But, even if they could, st would not answer 
thar ammediate end, If that end had becn to communicate 
the largest and most comprehensive range of information within 
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thew reach, this could be done most rapidly and effectually by 
the latter process. In this way the Romans betook themselves 
to the study of Gfech, und eventually succeeded in incorporat- 
ing and naturalizing the literary and Philosophie stores, locked up 
in that most copious aud beautiful of Eutopean tongues, In 
this way the natious of western Europe, one after another, 
set to the study of Latin, for the sake of appropriating its ori- 
@ival treasures and transplanted spoils, a the same way must 
the better-eonditioned natives of India now vigorously betake 
the uselves to’ the study of English, which, as regards them, 
ig the direct hey dr all true literature, science, and theology ;— 
the classic tongue, which stands fowards, them in the same 
Jelatise “position that the Greek and Latin did to the king- 
domy ofeChristendom at the time of the Reformation,—the most 
powerfuland effective medium for pouring in on the minds 
of the chosen few those stream of knowledge, which, by them, 
must be poured out again, throngh the medium of improved 
vernacular, on the minds of the less favored many,—the mightiest 
instrument, therefore, in inseparable conjunction with indigenous 
auxiliaries, for ultimately refreshing the dry and parched soil 
of the Indian mind, through those processes of irrigation which 
have herctofore fertilized and gladdencd happier climes. Bat 
the more immediate design of Ziegenbalg and his companion 
was somewhat different. Their chrect parpore was, in the 
specdiest way possible, to convey caclusivcly the best of all 
knowledge —the hnowlede of Salvation, through a crucified but 
Divine Redeemer. To attain this single, but noble, end—an 
end, which, however noble, could not, ig the first instance, be 
appreciated by the people—they must subm’t to the toil 
of acquiring the native language. On enquiry, they soon found, 
that, from the carly conquests and -ettlement of the Portuguese 
in southern India, numbers of the heathen were not only fami- 
iar with, but habitually spoke a vulgar gibberish of the language 
of the conquerors, ‘They also found, that the Malabarick lan- 
wguage, or ‘Tamul, the proper language of the country, was in- 
volved in greater difficultics than the Portuguese. What, 
then, were they todo? Learn one or both of these? If only 
one,—which ? Jt is interesting and refreshing in this more learned 
and artificial age, to note the simplicity and singleness of aim of 
these devoted soldiers of the cross. Aware of the brevity and un- 
certainty of life—remembering the divine precept about redeem- 
ing time—scized with no vain ambition for the idle honour 
of mere literary renown, or of the status of membership in mere 
literary Societies, whether Royal or Asiatic—disdaining the 
questionable reputation of being mere machines for learning 
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Janguages—an acquisition which makes vastly larger demands on 
the memory than on the judgment, and admits of men_be- 
coming prodigies of proficiency in the memorial art of ac- 
cumulating words, who may be prodigies of deficiency in the 
session, use, and“exercise of the higher reflective faculties ;—they 
resolved to economise time by learning the Portugucse only, 
as being the casiest, and requiring the least expenditure 
of that most pregioug of earthly commoditics—itself the purchase 
of an infinite priee—~and giving a ready access to a greater num- 
ber of immortal spirits than they could expect to dvertake in their 
life time, however prolonged. ““ At first,” ‘ny they with inimi- 
table simplicity, “ ye were® at a stand, not knowing whether it 
would be wisely Mone to spend our time in learning it (the 
Tamul); especially since we found the Portuguese as yet sufit- 
cient for our design.” Here, tao, the practicalness of their aim 
was eminently conspicuous. The spoken dialect of Portugucse 
wap very different froin the classical language of the Lusiad, or 
the style of speaking among the better classes in Portugal. Did 
they, then, despise it ?—No such thing. They were no squeamish 
eclectics or super-refined purists in language. They could not 
be seduced to regard that, as an end and object in itself, which, by 
the destination of Providence, was only designed to be an in~ 
strument and a means. They could not be tempted to prefer a 
pretended and profitless purity to a real and demonstrable utility. 
They looked upon language, as it truly is, only ag an assemb 
of arbitrary sigps of ideas, and of no practical value, except as the 
sensible symbols of these. They knew, that purity of language 
is very much a matters of taste, and time, and relation, and casual 
coincidence—sand that, as no words are invented to express or re- 
present non-entities, every |: as it actually exists, is a 
mirror thateaccurately reflects the mind of any people, being ex- 
actly proportional to their state of culture, and commensurate 
with theit ideas. They adjudged, therefore, that, for their di- 
rect, immediate, practical purpose, that language—whether pure 
or impure, original or derivative, simple or mixed—is and muy 
be the best, Which is best understood, and is the most effective 
medium for reaching the head and heart of those intended to 
be addressed. With views like these, they still thought it neces- 
sary to render “ the fundamentals of the parent language of Por- 
tugal familiar to them,” but only in order that they “ might be 
able afterwards, more easily and effectually to condescend also to 
the more vulgar form of ing.” 

They soon, however, discovered, that, as regarded the masses 
representing the national mind, the Portuguese was but « foreign 
tongue—that the spoken dialect of it was that of the most worth- 
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less, worst-conditioned, and least hopeful portion of the comnin- 
nity—and that, in its rudeness and barrenness, it possessed few or 
none of the appliances and resources of a general illumination, 
They, therefore, covcluded, that they must address the great body 
of the people in the indigenous or native t é@ But their re- 
solute purpose to econolise time suggested that, after having ac- 
quired Portuguese, this might be done through an interpreter. A 
very doubtful conclusion, involving a perilous exneriment! It is 
true, that in the ever-memorable case of Brainard, this plan did suc- 
eeed. Lis career was too bricf and meteor-like to admit of his 
thoroughly mastering any of the Indian languages. From first 
to'last, he spoke chiefly through an invorpreter, ‘The effects were 
never surpassed in ancicnt or modern times. Whole assemblies 
of men, Women, and children—stained with blood and steeped in 
licentiousness—were instantaneously bowed down together— 
melted into tears, and filled with distress ard alarm for the safety 
of their souls ;—so that the preacher himself éficn “ stood amazed 
at the influence which seized the audience almost universally, 
and could compare it to nothing more aptly than a mighty tor- 
rent, that bears down, and sweeps before it, whatsoever is in its 
way.” Nor were these effects transitory. Mundreds lived to 
afford hopeful evidence of a real conversion to God. At the 
sume time, it ought not to be forgotten, that cre these aking 
inanifestations, in which the power of God seemed to descen 

upon the assembly like “ a mighty rushing wind,” were realized, 
the interpreter himself had become a convert, and, in conveying 
the words of his master, was enabled to impart to them, the fone, 
muiction, and savour of a gracious spirit. But the history of the 
world proves, that the case of Brainard was not the splendid ex- 
emplification of a gencral rule, but the realization of a splendid 
exception from the general rule. And to convert the exception 
into a rule of action, is, in principle ax fallacious, as in practice it 
uuust prove fruitless. Nor is there any mystery here. A word, 
viewed simply as such, being merely the sign of an idea, coldly ad- 
dresses the understanding. It is the modified tone of utterance 
that embodies the feelings of the heart, and with sympathetic 
touch awakens kindred feclings in the breasts of the earers. 
But, in the case of an interpreter of uncongenial mind, the very 
flower, bloom, and fregrance of the original sentiment may be lost 
in the act of transmission through him, as the vehicle of the dry 
naked meaning, detached from the sweetly attractive and moving 
influences that emanate from a fecling heart. Accordingly, after 
a short trial, the practical sagacity of our Missionaries led them to 
discover their mistake; and they at once resolved, that they them- 
elves must learn the Tamul. “But the same stern regard for the 
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economising of time, stil! influenced them ; and their first deter- 
mination was, that “ one of them should employ himself to get the 
language of the country to such a degree, as t6 be fit to improve it 
tothe main scope they were sent thither for. 1n order thereto, 
they cast lots; and*the lot falling on Mr. Plutscho, he readily 
embraced it, and now applied himself entirely to the learning 
of that language ;” while” Ziegenbalg devoted himself still more 
intensely to the @or&yguese. Subsequently, however, the latter 
also found it advangageous to direct his attention to the Tamul, 
in which he very soon attained so great a proficierfey as to proye, 
that his original reluctance, to encounter it,“arose neither from 
inability for the fask, nor from disinclination to submit to the 
necessary toil, but solely, from the purest, most disinterested, and 
most conscientious motives. A Tamul grammar, composed by 
him, is so superioy as to be still in high ‘cstecem amoag oriental 
scholars, In two ygats he compiled a Dictionary, comprising 
twenty thousand words aud phrases,—each word being written in 
the ‘Malabarick character, the pronunciation being appended in 
Latin, and the signification in German, For this purpose, up- 
wards of two hundred Malabarick authors—not only Theological 
Philosophical, and IListorical, but likewise those that treat upon 
Physic and Economy—were carefully read, and the most clegant 
phrases taken down out of every book. Besides this Dictionary, 
intended for common use or ordinary purposes, he collected, at 
the cost of still greater toil and labour, ample materials for whut 
he designates a“ Poetical Dictionary”—containing all the higher, 
rarer, and more classical terms in the language. de confesses, 
that this Dictionary was of no great use to him in delivering the 
word of God to his congregation, a“ plain style being the fittest 
for instruction.” TIow, then, did such a Tied economist of time 
vindicate sach lavish expenditure of time and strength upon it ?—~ 
in a way which reficcts the highest credit on his judgment as well 
as his enlightened and expanded views of Missionary labour, Ilis 
own words are these:— 

“It (the Dictjogary) is akey to unlock and to untie all those knots ared 
difficulties wherewith the Malabarick Poets abound. And because I ami re- 
solved to expose, one time or other, all their heathenish fopperics in their 
own and native ugliness, I found myself obliged to venture thus far into 
these spacious fields of the Pagan Poets. Besides thir, the many visite I 
receive from the Poets themeelyes, seem to maake it necossary ; they putting 
almost every thing they speak in a Poetical dress, where I must understand at 
least what they say, in order to confute the better their silly tales and stories. 

One of the first difficulties ofan external kind which they were 
doomed to experience, on actually commencing their labours, 
and one of the chiefest which harrassed them ail their days, aron- 
from a source as unexpected as it was painful and melancholy, 
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viz. “the scandalous and corrupted life of the Christians con- 
versing with, and residing among, the heathen.” In all their com- 
munications, there “is no theme to which they feel themselves 
constrained to refer more frequently, and none which calls forth 
the expression of deeper regret or concern. They bad na- 
turally hoped to find among the Christians some, at least, who 
might have a truc hunger and thirst after the word of God; but 
they were grieved to find little among they besides “a religion 
raised on maxims of state and policy, void of all that substantial 
piety and truth which isin Jesus.” Every éne pretended, that 
“ he could not sefveGod so well in those parts, as in his own 
country; so they thought they had‘ rather puc it quite off, till 
they came home again.” This was sad cong » a8 regarded the 
Europeans themselves ; but the effect was still sadder, as respect- 
ed the influence of such conduct on the natives, “ The abomin- 
ably wicked life of the Christians,” say they, “has generated one 
of the most obstinate prejudices in the native mind against 
Christianity itself. This has inspired the heathen with more 
than an ordinary hatred and detestation of any thing that sa- 
vours of the Christian religion ; nay, they look upon Christians as 
the very dregs of the world, the vilest and most corrupted peo- 
ple under the sun, and the general bane of mankind.” ‘This 
made them frequently ask, “ Whether the Christians led as 
wicked lives in Europe, as they did in the East Indies?” “ Bet- 
ter, infinitely better,” exclaim the Missionarics in deepest sor- 
row, “ ifnever any Christians had been among them ; for then 
their minds would be less prepossessed against Christianity, 
the free reception of which is now stifled by many inveterate 
sins and customs thcy have all along observed smong Chiris- 
tians.” Thus, was the work of conversion among the heathen 
rendered very difficult :— : 

“The Christians, letting loose the reins to sin and vanity, render 
thereby the name of that religion which they profess very odious to 
the poor offended heathens. For though the Pagans see the Christians 

unectually attend their religious ways and ordinances, and hear them 
boast of the only true Church and Worship, rejectigg, at the same 
timo, with disdain, the ligion of the heathena; yet it is extreme- 
ly hard, (nay, beyond ail human skill and endeavours) to make thom 
bolieve the Christian religion to be the best and safest, whilst the lives of 
those are so bad who profess it. All our demonstrations about the excel- 
Jenoy of the Christian constitution, make but a light impression, whilst 
they find the Christians generally so much debauched in ‘their manners, and so 
much given up to gluttony, drunkenness, lewdness, cursing, swearing, cheat- 
ing and cozening, hhotwithstanding all their fair and specious pretences to 
the best religion. But more particularly are they offended by that proud 
and insulting temper, which is so obvioua in the conduct of our Christians 
here. ’Tis true, they too much value themselves on onc hand, on account of 
their own parts, wit, and abilities ; and on the other, make too little of the 
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poor heathens, whom they treat with a haughty look, cull them dogs, and 
shew them all the spite and malice they are able to contrive. Yea, some of 
our Christians are arrived to such a pitch of haughtiness, as to continue 
utterly ashamed of the heathens, even then, when they, arc brought over to 
Christianity by baptism, and initiated into our holy faith. Much less will 
they be induced to Hve-with them as with brethren in Christ—ao name so 
much used and beloved among the Christians in the primitive days. Many 
ofthe heathens, it is true, are convinced of the soundness of the doctrine 
we have all along proposed to them ; but casting their eyes upon the profli- 
gate manners of thom whe profess it, they are at a stand, and do not know 
what to betazke themselves to. They supposc, that a good religion and a dis~ 
orderly couversation, aro'things utterly inconsisteut with oné another. And 
becauke they sce the Christians pursue their wonted plrasure presently after 
divine service ; some of the heathens have from thence taken up a notion, as 
if we preachers, in our oglinory sermons, did teach people all those debauch- 
eries, and encourage them in 80 dissolute a course of life.” ’ 


Such is the distressing picture given by one of the most aeru- 
pulously honest of observers, But alas! it isno new one. A 
century carlicr (16155 a gentleman attached to the embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roc, to the Court of the great Mogul, thus 
writes :— 

“Ttisa most sad ai 





1d horrible thing to consider what seandal there is 
jan religion, by the looseness and remiyaness, by the 
exorbitances of many which come amongst them, who profess thumselyen 
Christians ; of whom I have often heard the natives (who live near the port 
where our ships arrive) say thus, in broken English, which they have gotten : 
Christian religion, devil religion ; Christian much drunk ; Christian much do 
werong, much beat, much abuse others?” 

And has not the same complaint been substantially reiterated 
from every port of every continent and island of ghe heathen 
world that has been vigited by Europeans in pursnit of com- 
merce? And is it not inexpressibly painful to think, that those 
who ought to be the pioneers of Christian civilization, should 
everywhere de found leavening the heathen mind with hostile 
prejudices, and prepossessing it not only against Christians, but 
against Christianity itself? Let us rejoice, that in India, there 
has been, of late years, so marked and decided an improvement 
in this respect ; though there is still abundant room for a great 
deal more, Clfri8tians in gencral are not sufficiently impressed 
with a sense of the awful responsibility that devolves on them, 
as temporary sojourners in a heathen land. They little think 
how e Fetually they may be preaching down, by their life and 
conduct, all that the most faithful and zealous ministers may be 
preaching up, of faith and morals. Of all opposition, theirs 
is the most destructive and fatal, who, “ under an external shew of 
the same confession, practically destroy the vitals of the Christ- 
ian faith.” On the contrary, of all helps of an outward kind, 
there is nothing, which next to the grace of God, so powerfully 
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aids the propagation of the Gospel, as a holy and blameless life 
on the part of its professors, There is a charm about such a 
life which often ¢xerts a resistless influence. Grace, burning 
within and shining without in a heavenly walk sud conversa- 
tion, is fitted to pierce into hearts the most*obdurate and preju- 
diced,—spelling out in legible characters the nature of true reli-~ 
gion,—insinuating principles the mdst momentous but unpalat- 
able—awakening pungent convictions and: scoxet longings, in a 
way which the eloquence of mere words may never reach. But 
let the state of things be reversed, and sce what counteractive in- 
fluences are at work ! Speak of the evil and danger of sin to the 
heathen ; and they immediately point to professing Christians 
wallowing in its very mire and filth, Tulk to them of the ne- 
cessity of holiness and purity of heart ; and they point to men 
of unholy and impure Fives Enforce the necessity of walking 
in the way of God's commandments ; ‘and they point to those 
who in practice habitually violate them all. Set before them 
the beauty and_ lustre of the Christian faith; and they point to 
the vileness and deformity of Christian manners. Refer to the 
superiority of spiritual delights ; and they point to men wholly 
under the dominion of sense, Extol the pursuit of heavenly 
riches ; aud they point to men wholly bent on earthly trea- 
sures. Expatiate on the joys of heaven and immortality ; and 
they point to men bearing the name of Christian, who are ma- 
nifestly drenched in the pleasures of a perishable world. 

How then, is so formidable an obstacle to the conversion of 
unbelicverseto be overcome? iegenbalg and his associate 
resorted to two methods. First, as wegarded the heathen, 
they “endeavored to give them a frequent oppertunity to hear 
the word of God itself, if, perhaps, they might be induced 
to take that for a standard of the Christian fatth, rather than 
the corrupt life aud loose conversation of the so-called Chris- 
tisus ;” while they strenuously laboured in their own per- 
sonal demeanour to cxemphty the heavenly truths which 

, they taught Secondly, they attempted to reach the very 
root of the evil by striving to Christianize those, who, to the 
honourable profession of Christians, claimed the dishonour- 
able privilege of superadding the lives and practices of heathens. 
For this end, they began to “ sct up an exercise of picty in 
their own house. Numbers came to hear the word of God. 
But, some ill-disposed men, highly displeased with their 
design, began to exclaim against it. However, this proved 
but @ means to draw more people to the house, and some even 
of the first rank ; so that the room was hardly sufficient to 
contain them.” They, then, secured a larger place of meet- 
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ing; aud eventually the Governor himself requested them to 
preach once a week in the Danish Church. ‘Their labours in 
this department were crowned with large and varied success, 
And hence we may learn, how, direct preaching to Europeans 
in heathen lands may have a closer and more cssential bearing 
on purely Missionary operations than the unreffecting are 
able to understand or willing to believe s—yea, how, at 
certain periods amd ¢y particular localities, it may become 
a necessary integral part of acomplete scheme of Missionary 
action, ° 

Another obstacle, which gnnoyed and vexed them through 
out, arose from ‘the rae ting processes pursued by the 
Romanists, as well as the deplorable character of their hominal 
converts, The Lutheran Reformation baving wrenclted. the 
half of Christendgm from the grasp of Rome, she was 
desperately bent on ydpairing and balancing the loss, by the 
subjugation of the gentile nations to her sway. Her chief 
ond, therefore, was, not the enlightenment of the understanding, 
or areal conversion of the heart towards God, but proselytism 
~ naked, unencumbered proselytism—the mere accession of 
munbers, any how obtained, to her communion ;—nunnbers, in 
whom all mental freedom and cthical individuality remain 
undeveloped, or become extinct, that they may the more fitly 
swell the hosts of obedient and dependent captives, that grace 
the advancing car of a triumphant spiritual despotism. The 
nature of the ens dictated’the sclection of the means. Even 
the most innocuous measures for gaining fresh recruits, reflected 
litle credit on human nature, aud little honour on Christ- 
ianity -— . 

« Since their chief design,” says Ziegenbalg, “is, to make Proselytes to 
@ party only, th@souls that fall under their management, are left in the 
utmost ignorance, without so much as receiving e real tincture of inward piety 
or of asaving conversion to God. At this rate, they go astray like lost 
shoep, and remain altogether strangers to the grand mysteries of salvation. 
Nor do their Priests take the least pains to train them up to 2 competent 
knowledge of diving things; but suy they have sufficiently answered 
the character of a Missionary, when the heathens have learnt to perform 
the external and customary "Drmalities of the Church of Rome. And after 
this manner they convert numbers of Pagans in a littlc time, and with less 
paing and labour.” 

Asa specimen of their mode of procedure, take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“In the year 1709, there was in the country so great a scarcity that 
abundance of the Malabarians died for want of necessaries, and others were 
(ree nal emeehves, Fos slntee in that extemit le Be ae ak ito 
Church here, being vs populous, took hold o! ; + 
and bought up 2 great many oF thia poor people for slaves, one being sold 
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from twenty to forty Fino, or from eight to sixteen shillings English. 
After they had purchased the number of fourscore heads, the Pater Viearius 
appointed a solemn diy for administering the Bapitemal Act to all those 
souls at once. At the set day, they went in one body or procession, being 
accompanied by some who beat the Malabar drums, and others who played 
on the flute; these being the usual instruments the heathen make use of 
both at their idolatrous worship in the common Pe #, and in their public 
rocessions, when they carry their idols about, as tl use to do upon some 

ys set apart for that purpose. There were likewise some standards at- 
tending the rocession, to give the greater lust’ toSo solemn an act and 
formality, The whole Pageantry being thus mustered up, the sacrament 
of baptism was ministered to those ignorant wretches, without so much as 
asking them one quéstion about the substance of these transactions. Being 
gprinkled one after another, they were lcG back in the same pompous man- 
ner; the aforesaid Father ordering abundance of &«ss (a very small coin, 
»cighty whereof make one Fano) to be thrown among the people as they 
went hdme. And these sorry performances, whereby they make daily 
additions 10 the Church of Rome, are ontitled by them as extraordint 
acts of devotion, and their Church set out ae the ‘most flourixhing of 
others. By this instance we may learn what to think of the high boasts, 
whorewith some Popish Missionaries have filled their books, and tojd the 
world, that they havo converted thousands of heathens within the compass 
of one year. hich sort of conversion is undoubtedly much of the same 
nature with what we have seen performed in this town.” 

What wonder is it that accessions of nominal converts, thus 
obtained, should prove the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
way of real evangelization? Such converts having changed 
merely their name, they generally retained their heathenish 
notions unmodified, and their heathenish practices, with little 
or no effort to conceal or disguise them. One, day the Protest- 
ant Missionaries were visited by a Brahman, who “ carricd 
about him the usual badge, whercby the silly priests do 
distinguish themselves from the common people, which is a 
little heathenish édolet fastened before their breast. He also 
anointed, after the way of the heathenish pricsts,.his breast and 
forehead, with an ointment, made of ashes and cow-dung, and 
other filthy ingredients.” Never doubting that he was a genuine 
heathen Hrahman, and — with him on the supposi- 
tion that he came to be instructed in the principles of Christ- 
ianity, they were, after some time, confounded to hear his 
own confession, that he hud been baptized five years before 
hy the Roman Catholics, and so believed to become a mem- 
ber of the true Church. “ All he knew of the Christian 
religion was no more than that he had been sprinkled swith 
water, and thereby initiated into the Christian Church.” But 
the means of prosclytism were not always of a character merely 
childish, frivolous, superficial or inept. They often involved 
cruelty and guile, force and fraud. Accordit ly, it is matter 
of earnest and reiterated complaint, that, as the papists were 
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wont “ to decoy the heathen into Christianity (so-called) 
by all manner of sinister practices and underhand dealings,” 
these were naturally and necessarily filled with all kinds of 
fears, suspicions, and repugnance. “ They are afraid of us,” 
says Ziegenbalg; * as of designing men, ready to stcal in 
upon them by some Prsiect or other contrived for that pur- 
sc.” Now, how did they attempt to overbear and remove this 
head-strong prajudige ? By uniformly protesting, that they 
“ never designed to “use force or craft in the conversion of 
souls; but leave every one entirely to his own ffce choice ayd 
liberty’—that any thing approaching to guikt or violence, was 
directly contrary* tg the spifit of Christianity, and utterly sub- 
versive of the at ends of a spiritual conversiom towards 
God; while, in Ke whol of their practical dealings with the hea* 
thens, they habitually strove to exemplify the tenour and import 
of their solemn protestations. In other words, by raising high 
and conspicuous thé standard of Protestantism—substituting 
openness, candour, and kindness, for concealment, guile, and 
violenee—the spirit of inquiry, for the stupor of apathy— 
knowledge, for ignoranee—mental freedom, for blindfold acquies- 
cenec—the distinet and independent individuality of man, for 
his irresponsible xbsorption into the general mass—the right 
of private judgment, for the obligation of passive obedience ;— 
they expected, not without reason, ultimately to render the 
contrast between Protestantism and Komanism as striking to 
the shrewd common sense of the heathens, as if they were 
severed by an impassable gulph. . 

Besides these and, other obstacles of an extraneous kind, 
there were peculiar difficulties soon found to spring up 
from the very nature of the undertaking, Penctrated as 
they were gvith a sense of the immeasurable superiority of 
their own faith, they might antecedently be led to expect, 
that the simple announcement of the glad tidings would inrtan- 
taneously be hailed by an ignorant and deluded people. But they 
were soon destined to find, with the youthful enthusiastic Rey 
former, that in “India, as elsewhere, the “old Adam was too 
strong for young Melancthon.” After a short residence, they 
freely confess, “that itis very hard to make any impression 
on the minds of the people, or to bring them out of the 
blindness that overspre them, to the glorious light of the 
holy Gospel.” Nor did this arise from the radical corruption 
of ‘human nature alone, as common to all mankind. The 
people were not in a blank state of mind, ready for the recep- 
tion of new impressions. Unlike the American Indian or 
African Bushman,—whose degeneracy into the savage state 
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from twenty to forty Funo, or from eight to sixteen shillings English. 
After they had purchased the number of fourscore heads, the Pater Vicartus 
appointed a solemn Gay for administering the Baptismal Act to all those 
aouls at once. At the set day, they went in one body or proccssion, being 
accompanied by some who beat the Malabar drums, aud others who played 
on the flute; these being the usual instruments the heathen make use of 
both at their idolatrous worship in the common Pagodas, and in their public 
processions, when they carry their idols about, as they use to do upon some 
daya set apart for that purpose. There wero likewise some standards at- 
tending the procession, to give the x lust toSo solemn an act and 
formality. ‘tne whole Pageantry being thus musterod up, the sacrament 
of baptism was ministered to those ignorant wrotches, without so much as 
asking them one quéstion about the substance of these transactiona, Being 
‘aprinkled one after another, they were led back in the same pompous man- 
ner; tho aforesaid Father ordering abundance of éass (a very small coin, 
e cighty whereof make one Fanv) to be thrown among the people as they 
went hdme. And these sorry performances, whercby they make daily 
additions to the Church of Rome, are entitled by them as extraordin: 
acts of devotion, and their Church set out as the ‘most flouriyhing of al 
others. By this instance we may learn what to think of the high bonsts, 
wherewith some Popish Missionaries have filled their books, and told the 
world, that they have converted thousands of heathens within the compass 
of one year, ich sort of conversion is undoubtedly much of the same 


nature with what we have seen performed in this town.” 

What wonder is it that accessions of nominal converts, thus 
obtained, should prove the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
way of real evangelization? Such converts vig changed 
mercly their name, they generally retained their heathenish 
notions unmodified, and their heathenish practices, with little 
or no effort to conceal or disguise them. One, day the Protest- 
ant Missionaries were visited by a Brahman, who “ carried 
about him the usual badge, whereby the silly pricsts do 
distinguish themselves from the common people, which is a 
little heathenish idodt fastened before their breast. Le also 
anointed, after the way of the heathenish priests, his breast and 
forehead, with an ointment, made of ashes and cow-dung, and 
other filthy ingredients.” Never doubting that he was a genuine 
heathen ‘Brahman, and discoursing with him on the supposi- 
tion that he came to be instructed in the principles of Christ- 
ianity, they were, after some time, confouhdtd to hear his 
own confession, that he had been baptized five years before 
by the Roman Catholics, and so believed to become a mem- 
ber of the true Church. “ All he knew of the Christian 
religion was no more than that he had been sprinkled with 
water, and thereby initiated into the Christian Church.” But 
the means of proselytism were not always of a character merely 
childish, frivolous, superficial or inept. They often involved 
cruelty and guile, foree end fraud. Accordingly, it is matter 
of earnest and reiterated complaint, that, as the papists were 
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wont © to decoy the heathen into Christianity (so-called) 
by all manner of sinister practices and underhand dealings,” 
these were naturally and necessarily filled with all kinds of 
fears, suspicions, and repugnance. “ They are afraid of us,” 
says Ziegenbalg: € as of designing men, ready to steal in 
upon them by some project or other contrived for that pur- 
pose.” Now, how aid the; attempt to overbear and remove this 
ead-strong pregudige ? By uniformly protesting, that they 
“ never designed to use force or craft m the conversion of 
souls; but leave every one entircly to his own ffee choice ayd 
liberty’—that any thing approaching to gui or violence, wgs 
directly contrary* tg the spifit of Christianity, and utterly sub- 
versive of the great ends of a spiritual conversion towards 
God ; while, in the whole of their practical dealings with the hea? 
thens, they habitually strove to exemplify the tenour and import 
of their solemn protestations, In other words, by raising high 
and conspicuous thé standard of Protestantism—substituting 
openness, candour, and kindness, fur conccalment, Buile, and 
viclence—the spirit of inquiry, for the stupor of apathy— 
knowledge, for ignorance——mental freedom, for Tiinafota acquies- 
cence—the distinct and independent individuality of man, for 
his irresponsible absorption into the general mass—the right 
of private judgment, for the obligation of passive obedience ;— 
they expected, not without reason, ultimately to render the 
contrast between Protestantism and Romanism as striking to 
the shrewd common sense of the heathens, as if they were 
severed by an impassable gulph. . 

Besides these and, other obstacles of an eztraneous kind, 
there were peculiar difficulties soon found to spring up 
from the very nature of the undertaking. Penctrated as 
they were gvith a sense of the immeasurable superiority of 
their own faith, they might antecedently be led to expect, 
that the simple announcement of the glad tidings would instan- 
taneously be hailed by an ignorant and deluded people. But they 
were soon destined to find, with the youthful enthnsiastic Rey 
former, that in “India, as elsewhere, the “old Adam was too 
strong for young Melancthon.” After a short residence, they 
freely confess, “that it is very hard to make any impression 
on the minds of the people, or to bring them out of the gross 
blindness that overs; ads them, to the glorious light of the 
holy Gospel.” Nor did this arise from the radical corruption 
of human nature alone, as common to all mankind. The 
people were not in a blank state of mind, ready for the recep- 
tion of new impressions. Unlike the American Indian or 
African Bushman,—whose degeneracy into the savage state 
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has left them little even of primitive patriarchal tradition, 
beyond a few rude and incoherent notions of the supernatural, 
coupled with a few witching spells and incantations,—the Hin- 
dus were soon discovered to a systematized Divinit 

and Philosophy of their own, principles of which were al- 
together diferent from those of systems prevalent in Eu~ 
rope. It was also found, apparently to the surprize of our 
simple-minded labonrers, that the Thegkogieal and Philoso- 
phical doctrines in vogue were not transmitted as oral tradi- 
tions, but rectrded in works of reputed sacredness. “ They 
have many books,” they remark, “ which they pretend to have 
been delivered to them by their as we believe the Scrip- 
tures torbe delivered to us by our God. Their books are 
‘stuffed with abundance of pleasant fables and witty inven- 
tions concerning the lives of their gods, They afford a variety 
of exorbitant fancies and delusions about the world to come. 
And at this rate the word of God, which we propose, seems 
to them to contain nothing but dry and insipid notions.” 
What, then /—did they despise these heathen systems and 
heathen books, because they abounded with so much that was 
vain and preposterous? No such thing. Ardent though they 
were, they were not less wise than ardent. Baseless and puer- 
ile as the reigning dogmas might he, and interlaced with 
whatever amount of fictions and fables, they were found to 
exert an absolute dominion over the popular mind, And to 
overlook their undisputed and hereditary sway, would have been 
as great a practical paralogivm in spiritual husbandry, as it 
would be in the physical, were the hurbandman to overlook 
the marsh, and the Jungle, and the forest which,- for ages, had 
exclusively upied the surface. Accordingly thcy resolved 
to subject the Hindu systems to a rigorous and searching in- 
vestigation. In order to do this satisfactorily, they must secure 
the standard works in which these are recorded and developed. 
But how were the works to be obtained ? Iaving learnt, that the 
our Vedas were the chief, they made a desperate attempt to 
obtain these, but in vain, They strove to induce &n old teacher, 
whom they had taken into their pay, to transcribe them for 
their use, offering hinr ready money for his labour. But they 
could not prevail with him; “he pretending it to be contrary 
to their laws, to communicate them to a Christian.” The un- 
sealing of these mysterious works was reserved for British en- 
terprize and British gold. But were Ziegenbalg and his friend 
disco ? No. They determined to secure what books 
they co For this end, Malabarick writers were despatched 
& great way into the interior to purchase or copy every pro- 
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curable work — Such works were often bought fiom the widows 
of deceased Brahmans, and when nat sold, trancmbed But 
why bestow such trouble and expense im procunng writings, 
concerning which the very best that could be said was, that 
they were “ enriched with fables cunning enough and trim- 
med with as fine poctical flomishes and fancies, as many vf 
our heathenssh authors, b6th in Greek and Latin” The d- 
sign was at oncegnightened and wise. Tt was to prevent thar 
beating the ar, or fighting with shadows, or mistaking wind- 
mills for giants. It was to enable them authoritatively jo 
unravel the mysteries and fundamental pimefples of Iindusm 
—to expose it fngall its’ black and odious colours—and to 
confute 1t by mateiials drawn out of 1ts own records. » “It 1, 
says Ziegenbalg, “« very useful for our design to have a com’ 
petent insight imto the grounds thew idolatrous worship 1s 
raised on, and into all¢he othe: matters rclating thereto. Such 
a discovery may, in time, prove a mean to strike at the very 
fundamentals of their religion, and convinco them of the 
groundlessness the whole stiucture of their idolatry 1csts on, 
and at last, aftcr the removal of such preyudices, clea the 
way for true and substantial knowledge ’ 

Nor did they labour in vain, Considering the little assist- 
ance to be had in those early days from picceding author, 
ther diligence, as mauifested im the result, was surprizing. 
In afew months from the date of ther armval, they weie 
enabled to fiaje a sketch of the popular or Purame system, 
remarkable for the mmuteness and accuracy of its details. IIcre 
they had the sagacity to discern, that, anid the three hundrid 
and thirty millions of deitics which croud the Hindu Pantheon, 
there was, after all, but one cternal, unmade, self-existent 
Bemg—the productive cause of all things. A striking testimony, 
extorted fom the mightiest polytheism under the sun, to the 
all-mportant fact, that there 15 but onc supREME—the source 
and onpinal of this great universe, howevcr lame and made- 
quate the views entertained of his character and attmbutes! 
An additionél * confutation also—deserving a distinct chapter 
in Cudworth’s immortal work—of the theory of those philo- 
sophical dreamers who maintain, that the primitive faith of 
man was polytheism, and monotheism, the deduction of refine- 
ment and civihzatton, instead of monothewin being the onginal 
faith, and polytheism, its subsequent neracy and corruption | 
Then follows the entire system Ihndu Mythology — 
Theogomes, or the genealogies of the gods, supenor and inferior, 
through all them varying degrecs and changes—their periods 
of existence, modes of governing, and final absorption into 
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the Being of all being—their horrid shapes, weapons, quarrels, 
exploits and misdeeds ;—the successive eduction of imental 
principles, and then, of the grosser elements, with sundry 
cosmogonics, end alternate destructions and renewals of the 
globe ;—the fourteen worlds, superior end iaférior, with occans 
intervening between ;—the contradictory notions about the 
soul, as whether it be God himself 6r a part of God, whether 
souls were created all at once, or begottencbyacarthly parents, 
or the product of the pure elements ;—the numberless_transmi- 
geations of the soul out of one body into another ;—the inade- 
mate apprehensions of sin, arising. from familiarity with the 
doctrine of the soul’s revolutions and ‘rambies, or from the 
inveterate belicf that it flows from the incorrigible pravity of 
imatter, er from the high Panthcistic dogma that would extir- 
pate the very notion of it al; ther ;—the sacrifices, austcrities, 
and penances, which secure liberation ftom the body and a 
temporary enjoyment of celestial bliss ;—the method of ab- 
straction, involving a renunciation of idok wari with its 
works and ceremonies, in order to ascend beyond the heavens 
and obtain final beatitude, or absorption into Brahma, or what 
is equivalent, the bliss of annihilation; with sundry other 
peculiarities, tales, fictions, extravagancics, and impertincnces, 
too prolix to be rehearsed! Well might Ziegenbalz conclude 
his dolefal summary, with the pious reflection :—* May the 
Lord commiscrate the fate of these poor deluded souls, and 
enlighten the eyes of the Christians, to sce how far they 
ure obliged, to improve the light of the Gospel, now so gloriously 
shining upon them, and as childreo of the light, whilst 
they have it !” 
hat a lesson and a rebuke docs all this superlative diligence 
in mastering the systems of Ilinduism convey to others? How 
many have come to India to propagate the Gospel, who have 
overlooked or despised the claborate and systematic study of 
the Hindu Mythology and Philosophy! A few floating scraps and 
éragments they may, and indeed must pick up, as providence or 
chance may throw them, unsought for, in their way. But their 
proper nature and valuc, their Proper place and bearing, their 
roper relation and connection with the system as a whole, they 
‘now not, and cannot explicate. And so, they blunder on to the 
delight of their adversaries and the confusion of their own 
cause. For such negligence what can be the excuse? To 
plead inability or indolence would be to proclaim unfitness 
for the work, and the perpetration of a moral wrong in un- 
dertaking it. Such excuse, therefore, will not be put forth in 
_arrest indgment, No! the ordinary pretext is, that the 
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systems themselves are so pucrile and absurd, that it would 
be a waste of precious time to study them. Now, pucrile and 
absurd though they be, we cannot ‘admit th&t nothing ix to be 
learnt from them. Much may be learnt, fitted to throw light 
on the moral and reltgious constitution and tendencies of the 
human mind, and on the nature of those revealed truths which 
mankind originally possesséd, and which have been corrupted, 
mutilated, or exggtyated by accumulating traditions. But, 
besides this, the system of Hinduism is not, like the mytho- 
logy of Greece or Rome, an eztinet one—the reniembrance of 
which is perpetuated only by a still survividg Literature. It 
is a living system, ‘weich must be confronted as an active and. 
mighty antagonist in every attempt to diffuse gospel truth. 
Such a system must be exposed. And, contrary to the won- 
clusion of the unigtelligent, the more puerile and absurd it is, 
the greater may be th¢ difficulty in effectually assailing it— 
in palpably exhibiting its true character—in detecting and lay- 
ing bare its roots in the common nature of man—and in trac~ 
ing its primary dependence and enbrediueut re-action on the 
intellectual, moral, social, and physical habitudes of the people. 
Error may assume forms so refed, so subtile, and so stamped 
with verisimilitude or apparent impresses of truth, as to elude 
detection, and deceive the wisest. But to the view of culight- 
ened reason, gross and extravagant error speedily betrays itself ; 
and the intuitive facility of its detection 1s in the proportion, 
or dircet ratio, gf its grossness and extravagance. ot so, in 
the case of the unenlightened. As regards them, the real 
question turns, not ondhe fact of the grossness and absurdity 
of their system, but on the fact of its potency or do- 
minion over their minds—not, whether the hin believed are 
extravagant and false, but whether they are really believed to 
be true. If so, the greater the folly and falsehood of the 
things, so belicved, the greater will be the influence which 
they are likely to exert, and the greater the difficulty in 
exposing them. | Indecd, the difficulty of exposure will be, 
not in the inYefse, but in the direct ratio, of their grossness 
and extravagance. And why? Because, in the minds from 
whose degeneracy they originally sprung, and whose increased 
tendency to degenerate they so materially aid, there is no in- 
ternal light to expose their hidcousness ; and any external light 
that glares upon them is like atorch held up before shut or 
blinded eyes, Because, those, who are capalle of entertaining 
such fooleries and lies as if they were wisdom and truth, do 
thereby plainly proclaim to the ‘whole world, that the under- 
standing is too Jerkened to discern the standard, tests, or criteria 
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of truth and error—that the heart is tov dead to the finer sen- 
sibilities that would iustinctively loathe grossness and impurity— 
that the conscienc€ is too seared to perceive the clear linc that 
divides the empire of right and wrong—in a word, that the mental 
aud moral powers have undergone such a paralysis, as to inca- 
pacitate them for discharging those functions of comparison and 
judgment, by which error may be detected and truth firml 
established. The man, with 4 mind illpmined by the tru 
itself, is like the angel standing in the sun, beholding all objects 
ia the blaze of his radiance. The man, with a mind unillumin- 
ed, ia like him whd would survey the variegated surface of hill 
and dale, field and flood, under the darkiesgahd frown of night. 
Apart, therefore, from all other considerations, the enlightened 
“dissomiwator of truth ought to make any system of a living hea- 
thenism, however gross, absurd, or false, a matter of deep and 
profound investigation—not for the gratification of a vain or 
idle curiosity—not for the purposes of a rude or irritating 
assanit—but as furnishing a ready clew to the heathen mind, 
aud indicating the channels through which truth may glide, 
and the forms in which it ought to be presented, to ensure an 
easy, and it may be, an unsuspected entrance, 

The more thoroughly Ziegenbalg and his associate became 
acquainted with the practical working of the system of Hin- 
duism, the more sensible did they become to its all but 
omnipotent influence over the national mind. “ Their idola- 
trous worship,” they remark, “ seems to them tq have more truth 
and pleasarxtuess in it, than the doctrine of Christ, both 
because they fancy theirs to be of oldcr date, and to con- 
tain more curious and delightful pastimes than the revealed 
word of our God; which they think to propose nothing, but 
a deal of tedious mortifying matters, not working se» much upon 
the senses, as upon the inward frame of the mind. When, 
on the contrary, their passions are fired by a huddle of material 
things (such as their idols and procesrions) striking in upon 
the sensitive part.” Still, though the people were led away b 
a world of errors and delusions, they nevertheless put suc 
pertinent questions, and returned such pertinent answers, in 
matters of religion, as utterly to surprize our Danish labourers. 
*« The Molabarians,” say they, “ area witty and sagacious 
people that need to be managed with a great deal of wisdom, 
circumspection, and discretion,” “ a quick and understanding 

ople, who require good reasons and arguments for every thing.” 
The is nothing singular. and habitual exercise on any one 
subject, is sure to sharpen and invigorate the intellect in reference 
to that particular subject, while it may remain contracted in refer- 
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ence to every other, or even im reference to any new and more 
comprchensive views on the same. In arguing, they could var 
and shift their ground indefinitely. Even the g ip of the idols 
they could soon abandon +_pretending thar they were only “ god's 
soldiers, and life-guatd men”—that they were not worshipped by 
‘men of wisdom and understanding, but only designed forehildres 
and the meaner and duller sort of people, who knew not what ideas 
or representationglo Same of heavenly beings, or of the life to 
come”—that the “ whole pack of those idoletsor idolatrousimages 
were mere foolerics, and all the worship founded thefeon false and 
foppish.” These, and such like mentative subtleties and eva 
sions, led the Missigparics naturally to remark, how in Europe, 
some of our learned men have Tavished prodigious stores of erudi- , 
tion in discussing ‘ the methods and ways of converting heathens ;? 
and how they might well do so, with no ordinary self-gratulation 
and self-complacency,secing that “ they all the while have argued 
with themselves only, and fetched forth the objections and answers 
JSrom their own stock,” Assuredly, should these learned gentle~ 
men, who so readily set scige to, and so heroically batter down, 
the citadels of Paganism, in their literary cloisters in the heart of 
Christendom, ever come into closer contact with the actual 
living heathen of the East, they would not find them, in self de- 
fence, 80 destitute of resource, as those nursed at # distance, in all 
the pride and self-sufficiency of superior civilization, are apt to 
imagine, Subtleties and subterfuges they are soon found to 
possess in abundgnce—and these ofa different kind from what 
it had ever entrred into the European imagination to-conceive— 
wherewith to vindicata their own consistency, uphold _ their 
ancestral faith, and frustrate the designs of the most skilful ad- 
versary. Yea, and they are often able “ to baffle one proof alleg- 
ed in favour ef Christianity with ten others brought in against 
it”—proofs, which, however impotent in a logical and moral 
point of view, to their prejudiced minds have all the effect of 
conclusiveness. Now, Yow did our friends grapple with this 
peculiar difficulty? Betake themselves to the puges of Aristotle 
and other great*nfasters of the dialectic art? ‘Take lessons in 
the school of Loyola, and learn to meet subtlety with subtlety— 
parrying the ingenuities of a perverted wit, with the ingenuities 
of a wit, if not as perverted, at lcast as attenuated into aslender 
and useless sharpness ? No such thing. Learning they did not 
despise ; rather, they valued and cultivated it. Dialectics, in 
Fre x time and place, they not only sanctioned but practised. 
the present instance, however, they judged, and they judged 

wisely, that the disposition of mind, which, in so grave and solemn 
2 theme as a message from the great God concerning the salvation 
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of the immortal Soul, could spontancously resort to shifts, eva- 
sions, aubtleties, aud subterfuges, needled some other log‘c than 
that of the schools’ In such cases, the real obstruction lay not 
in any difficulties which the intellect honoatly apprehended 
in the doctrines propounded, or in arty inherent incapa- 
city of intellect to apprehend their true nature; but in 
indifference and deadness of beart andthe perversion of the moral 
feelings, leading to a total unwillingnesg ¢o receive them at all. 
Plainly for such a state of mind, no mere argument, however 
rosistless in “true logic, could aught avail, And here, in 
passing, we may “remark on the yadical imperfections of all 
existing systems of logic, which aint chiétly, if, not solely, 
at purging the intellect and holding up truth to it—whcereas, 
“the mos* stubborn grounds of resistance to truth will always 
be found in the heart, the affections, and thq will. But, letting 
that pass ;—note the practical wisdom: and sagacity of the 
decision at which Ziegenbalg and bis friend arrived :-~— 

“ Tt requires an experimental wisdom to convey a raving knowledge 
into their mind, and to convince them of the folly of Icathenism, and 
of the truth of Christianity. And this wisdom is not to be hat in the 
barren schools of Logie and Metaphysics, but must be learnt ata other 
University, and derived from God himself for this purpose. The best way 
is to keep the mind constantly in that temper and serenity, that the great 
God may influence it himself, and quulify it, for so important a work ; that 
ao in nome degree at least, may be obtaincd what the Lord hath promised 
tohis disciples sent out to preach the Gospel.—Matth. X, 19.” 

Another difficulty soon presented itself, gonnected with 
their attempts publicly to address the people. And thix natu- 
rally leads to the remark, that, in wgard to preaching, and 
more particularly the mode of it, there often is a great 
deal of vulgar misapprehension abroad. Some men,—strangely 
and even preposterously forgetting that the expression “ he 
faught the multitude,” exhibits as scriptural an example as 
the expression, he “ preached to the multitude’—and that 
the command, to “teach all nations,” is just as divine and 

. a9 divinely obligatory as the command, “to preach the Gospel 
to every creature”—insist upon it that  preacLing,” and that 
too in their peculiar sense of the term, isnot merely the chief’ 
but the only scriptural method of disseminating the glad tidings 
of Salvation. Yca more, as ifsuch partial and onc-sided deal- 


ing, at once with the language and recorded examples of Sacred 





Tit, were not enough, they first insist on attaching to the term 
“ preach,” a restricted and limited interpretation of their own, 
founded very much on the conventional artificialities of modern 
civilization, instead of allowing it that boundless latitude of 
varied and modified application, so suited to the free genius and 
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unconstrained spirit of Christianity, as contradistinguished from 
the rigidities and fixities of a ceremonious Judaism; and next, 
they presumptuously determine, that whoever does not accom~ 
inodate his mode of communicating divine truth to their Pro- 
crustes square and mould of reaching, cannot be said to preach 
the Gospel at all. Not so thought Ziegenbalg and his co-ad- 
jutor. They were above” such injurious and narrow-minded 
prejudice. They kr&yw that that method, be it what it might, 
which most speedily and effectually conveyed the knowledge of 
life aud salvation to the soul of a blinded idolator, or ill-informed 
nominal Christian, mugt be gthe best, and tle most accordant 
with the spirit and ietter of Holy Writ and recorded Apostolic 
example. Preaching, in the most thoroughly modern and, 
technical sense of the term, or the formal delwery of 
sel sermons, or .didactie discourses, well studied, arranged, 
and systematized—acedmpanied with all the usual apparatus 
of pulpit, desk, and pews—they did not despise. in the 
contrary, in proper time and place, they habitually prae- 
tived iL But they did not fail soon to discover, that the 
state of mind and ‘feeling of an audience, nominally Christian, 
and therefore willing, aud even predisposed to listen to cx- 
positions of Gospel truth, was very different from the state 
of mind and feeling of an ignorant and heathen audience, filled 
with pre-existing prejudices and antipathies against the trath 
to be delivered, Neither were they long in finding out, that, 
formally to stand up in the isolated commanding position which 
a pulpit supplied, was at once fo appear to assumes an attitude 
of superiority and a towe of authoritative dictation, which locked 
like a proclamation of war. And what was the consequence ? 
"Phat against *¢ the very time, form and place,” of such set and 
formal discomrses, the minds of the teatbon were often “ already 
up im arms.” What, then, were they to do! Persevere in 
such a method of preaching, as the only legitimate and scriptural 
one? They had not so read their Bibles: they had not so learnt 
the mind of Christ and his Apostles ; they had not so studied, 
human nature? “To disarm the heathen of such antecedent hosti- 
lity arising from such cause, the existence of which would 
prevent the possibility of their gaining any good—they proposed, 
and successfully adopted, the method of friendly confereuces with 
the leading and learved men. In these, all parties were to present 
themselves on the arena of discussion, on a footing of perfect equa- 
lity, not as panoplied antagonists in » battle field, but as Kindly 
counsellors in _a chamber or council of peace, A wise and ad- 
mirable expedient, worthy of being better known and more 
generally practised! From appearing, not a» adversaries, 
R 
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superiors, or dictators at such conferences, the missionaries were 
enabled to proclaim the plainest truths without producing irri- 
tation or offence. After levelling their discourse chiefly against 
“the idolatrous worship so much in vogue,” and expatiatin, 
on the principles of the Christian faith, they usually parted 
on the most uinicable terms—some of the eldest of the Brahmans, 
at the close, often “ rcturning thanks in the name of the 
whole company, and expressing withal a ereat satisfaction 
at the kind invitation offered them by the Missionarics,” 
A volume containing an epitome or outline of many of 
these conferences now lics before, us; and from it one may 
learn infinitely better the real nature ofé actual Missionary 
warfare, than from ten thousand such inane, imaginative, and 
half hervtical volumes as Mr. Morris of Oxford’s Prize Essay. ” 
From farther experience, they found theaminds of ignorant 
adults more dificult to deal with than those of ignorant child- 
ren. The mental facultics of the former are dall through 
habitual neglect, and rigid from want of exercise. Those of 
the latter, though feeble, have about them a certain spring and 
elasticity, together with all the freshness and the promise of a 
budding germination. In adults, they found a ficklenesy and 
restlessness of mind—an extreme difficnlty in fixing stead* 
fastly the attention—an obtuseness in apprehending spiritual 
truth—and a constant tendency to rest satisfied with partial, 
confused, and inadequate ideas. Yea, they found and confessed 
what others since have been so loathe and so slow to learn—that 
the very terms which they were obliged to employ, as vehicles 
of Christian knowledge, raised up a new class of obstructions 
of no ordinary difficulty and magnitude. ‘ We were,” say they, 
“not a little put to it, how to find words which might savour 
somewhat of a Christian style and temper—words expressive 
enough for the delivery of spiritual doctrines, and yct cleared 
from the leaven of heathenish fancies and superstitions.” In 
these circumstances, did they fold up their arms, and cleave 
to the more dignified forms of sermon and conference? No. 
They were intent on their Master's work—instan{ in season and 
out of season—earnest in rescuing perishing souls as brands 
from the burning. And in this attempt they felt, that all high 
notions about ceremony and dignity and stateliness of order, were 
as incongruous as would be the artificial forms of politeness and 
complaisance in rescuing drowning men from e watery grave. 
They then bethought themselves of the primitive practice 
of “ catechising,” as apparently well adapted to mect and over- 
come the new class of difficulties; and they resolved to revive 
it. The design of it was, by kindly and skilful interrogation, 
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to awaken attention, whet curiosity, habituate the faculties to 
ieflection, discover actual misapprehensions, detect their latent 
sources, remove existing uustakes, expound®*the meanings of 
unportant words, and incidentally communicate stores of sound 
and useful knowledge. Nor did they fail in their favourable 
estimate of probable results, So profitable did they find these 
catechetical exercises, and*so superior and manifold the advan- 
tages accruing frga them, that they continued to devote to them 
at least too hours ddidy. Weathens, Muhammadans, nominal 
Chrisuans, old and young, uch and poot—all ere indisey- 
nnnately invited to attend , and, to a gieater*or less extent, all 
of these did avail, thémsches of the invitation. ‘The cate- 
chising, consisted not in running over by rote a fixed «form of 
questions and answers, however correct or valuable,.such as* 
aie to be found in some of the symbols, standards or formulates 
of certain nationaf and-other Churches, It was a skilfully con- 
ducted process, in Which, information not yet possessed, wat 
questioned into the hearers, and information already possessed, 
Was questioned out of them. By such means, lassitude and 
weariness were banished—the eai was opened to listen with 
attention—the faculties, by beg summoned into excreise, were 
braced and invigorated—conceptions of truth were cleared of the 
thick fogs which encompassed them—right views were unparted 
or deepened—enors were rectified, whenever the answers point- 
cd out their true nature and origin—words were dissevered from 
muscading associations, and made the signs and the vehicles of 
accurate ideas, ” Altogether, by such a process, the minds of 
those who submitted tg it were sharpened, quickened, and div- 
eiphned for hanefittmg by systematic discourses and sustamed 
appeals It their carly experience amply verified the saying of 
the old Divyne, that “ sermons can never dy good onan un- 
catechised congregation,” their later experience proved to their 
cotemporaries, aod to all subsequent labourera in the ministerial 
vincyard, that to neglect the humble and unpretending, but pri- 
mutive and effective system of “ catechising,” 18 to neglect one of 
the best prepardtory means and chiefest snstrumentalities of mi- 
nisterial usefulness. It was of this ancient practice that good 
old Herbert averred, that it “ exceeds even sermons in teaching , 
but there being two things in sermons, the one mforming, the 
other inflaming; as sermons come short of questions in the one, 
40 they farexceed them im the other. For questions cannot in— 
flame, or ravish ;—that must be done by a set, and laboured, and 
continued speech.” The plain inference, therefore, 13, that 1t 8 
best to have both—each in its proper place So concluded and 
acted the Danish Missionaiies. From varied scattered state- 
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ments, it may be gathered, that their sermons were well attended 5 
thelr conferences, better; and their catechetical exercises, best 
of all. ‘ 
But these varied labours did not meet ai/ the demands which 
a growing experience suggested. Truths, delivered by word of 
mouth, they soon found, were easily forgotten, and thus proved 
ineffectual ; or liable to be perverted; and thus form the source 
of new and corrupt traditions, This impellgd them to com- 
mence the translation of portions of the Bible ; nor did they rest 
till the whole ‘vf the New Testament, and a large proportion of 
the Old were conveyed into the Malabarick tongue. Of the im- 
. series ram i 
portance of this great work Ziegenbalg had a very solenm 
sense 33 work which, when properly executed, whether by him 
‘or his successors, he could not but regard as calculated to exert 2 
mighty influence “ in establishing the religion of Christ on a 
firm foundation in these parts.” The rea! difficulties of the task 
he was not blind to; like others, who have rushed to it with a 
precipitancy which has proved their incompetency to estimate its 
nature, and utter unpreparedness for ercditably accomplishing it. 
He knew full well, that the particular genius and idiom, whereby 
the language was distinguished from allin Europe, made the under- 
taking vastly more difficult. And to increase the arduousness of 
his task, he tells us, “In this work of translating, lam to embark 
quite alone; there being not oue man I know of, either among 
*hristians or heathens here, qualified forlending me a hand therein, 
or for composing but one entire sentence without fault” Still, 
he and his friend did not shrink, but manfully persevered. Nor 
was their multiform and indefatigable ipdustry in translation 
restricted to the preparation of the Bible. Experience had taught 
them, that for a people so fickle and unsteadfast in spiritual things, 
short treatises were necessary. They, theretore, resglved to pre- 
pare a series of Christian tracts aud books, beginning with di- 
gests of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, and so, 
by degrees, embracing the whole range of Divine truth. And 
,such was their success in this department, that, in a few years, 
they composed or compiled and translated not‘ fewer than thirty 
too tracts or books in the Malubarick tongue, and fterenty two in the 
Portuguese language. But their difficulties were vastly enhanced 
by the necessity under which they lay of having every thing trans- 
eribed an palin leaves, and of multiplying copies by manual trans- 
cription alonc. How intensely, in these circumstances, did they 
Jong for that mightiest instrument .af enlightenment in modern 
times—a printing press! After waiting for years, they at length 
obtained one from the friends of missions in England. They 
hailed its arrival with no ordinary joy, viewing it as the most 
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potent agency for speedily and effectually dispersing the word 

of God onthe heathenish shores of Malabar. They gratefully 

tell their benefactors in England, “ that the¥ have still greater 

reason to rejoice at it, particularly, because they have a share in 

all the future blessings, which are like to spring up among the 

heathen by its means.” And then they pray, saying, ‘* May 

God graciously grant that the truths of Christianity to be print- 

ed by this meanygn paper, may be also deeply impressed by his 

Moly Spirit on the minds ofsuch Pagans and infidels as shall 

happen to read them.” But, after their press wa in fall opers- 

tion, they began to experienge a fresh drawVack from the wan 

or deficiency of papgr. * They, therefore, longed for the means 

of setting up a paper manufactory. And this eventually they 

were enabled to accomplish, chiefly through the liberality of the” 
Governor, who himself, much to his credit, defrayed one half of 
the expense. . 

As yet we have nof reached the end of the catalogue of the 
labours of these devoted men, By degrecs, their minds are 
opened up to perceive the prodigions benefit of bestowing a 
Christian’ education on the young. And they prefer the form 
of a charity school, in which the children, whether of heathens or 
of Christians, may obtain clothes, diet, and lodging gratis, and 
so be entirely under Christian control and entirely separated from 
heathen influences. Their sentiments are strong and clearly ex- 
pressed :— 

“ We must neodg say, that the erecting ofa charity school would prove 
lighly advantageous to our design. By this means, some might he made fit 
in timo, to lend a helping band, if not to us, yet, perhaps, to those that might 
come after us, and prosecfte the same business we are now cnguged in.” 
“ The greatest efforts must be bestowed on the education of childyen. In these 
u solid foundation may svoner be laid, than in those thet are grown old in 
their heatheniah fancies and superstitions.” “ For this reason we soon after 
our arrival here, began to set up a charity school.” “ Weare resolved to 
maiutain all the children of such parenty as come over to Christianity, that 
hereby we may gain the full management of them betimes, and give 
them such an Education as ia like to produce some good offects in tim 
“ Wo are more than convinced that here (the charity school) the beginning 
af areal conversty? must be made among the heathen ; the old Malabarians 
being generally 20 fond of their idolatrous way of worship, as maketh 
them unwilling to forsake it.” “ Only this we say, that we likewise are 
fully persuaded, that true Christianity, and all that con make for the 
common good of the gontiles, st Jeast here in the East Indies, must te 
Sounded and built upon Christian schools for children, who growing up 
from their infancy in the knowl and fear of God, may, vy the 
divine blessing, become a means of planting a Church of Christ, de ely 
rooted in the word of truth. Therefore, we being sensible of thiv trut 
from our own experience, and it being the end of our holy calling, that 
men may be turned away from their abominable idolatry unto the living 
God, we miake it our principal business to procure, hy the divine assis- 
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tance, the establishment of Christian schools fur the children of the gentiles.” 
“ But I must not forget,” writes Ziegenbalg, “ to tell you, that what taketh 
me most in this ofurgs, the education of Chikdien ta India, They are of 
a good and promising temper, and being not yet propossessed with no 
many head-strong prejudices against the Christian faith, they ara the 
sooner wrought upon and mollified into a ncnse of the fear of God. To 
tell you the truth, we look upon our youth as astock or nursery, from 
wheuce in time plentiful supphes may be drawn for enriching our Malabar 
Church with’ such members, ay will prove a glory and ornament to the 
Christian profession.” ov t 
‘These are yery decided views of the superior importance of 
Christian educatipn ; but not more decided in the conception 
and expression of them, than in the vigour with which they 
were reduced to practice. After some tive, they bad jive 
«charity ‘Schools ; two Malabarick for boys, and one for girls 5 
one Portnguese, and one Danish ;--containing, in all, about 
a hundred, boarded, lodged, and taught gratuitously ;—many 
of these being bought, according to the ‘usiges of the country, 
in times of famine. They chose rather 1o increase the number 
of schools, than of children in the schools, that they might 
“ get the sooner a competent knowledge of the temper of the 
children, and train them up the better to Christian maturity.” 
Nor were they long in reaping some delightful fruits. Among 
these we may specify one. ‘ We have,” say they, “ been 
surprised (when upon several occasions we have made a 
progress to other places, and taken with us one or two 
scholars ont of the school) to find how much this hath 
contributed to the conversion of souls, both: among heathen 
and Christians.” Formerly they were always wont to 
pray for more labourers from home ‘only. ‘This discovery 
seems powerfully to have thrown a new iflea into their 
mind, or to have dragged forth into prominence, and shaped and 
embodied a dim and floating one, viz, the desirableness of 
erecting a higher seminary in Indis itself, for the education 
of native Missionaries ;—men, who, by their life and conduct, 
would give greater hope of success hereafter ;—men, whose 
mother torgue was the language which in time they must usc 
in the discharge of their important trust. ‘“ Every day’s ex- 
perience,” say they, “ gives us to understand, that, in order to 
ave good and sufficient masters, catechists, writers, and such 
others as may be useful on several occasions, (such as the future 
service of the Church) it is necessary they should be bred up 
in good. schools. And this hope which we conceive of our scholars, 
not, we are sure, be in vain, since God gives the increase 
to such an education, for his own glory, and the future happy 
enlargement of Christ's Church in the "Bast." So intent were 
they on the erection of a higher seminary for the rearing of 
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native teachers, catechists and Missionanes, that many of the 
best thoughts of their latter days were devotql to the devismg 
of plans for its furtherance. 

na subject so irgportant, and one which has been so stiangely 
controverted, we have deemed it proper to adduce, at some 
length, the testumony and gxpericnce of two such competent and 
uneaceptionable witnesses, as Ziegenbalg and his associate, rather 
than indulge in @ny® somments of our own. To these weighty 
testimonies, we are now tempted to add, that of one of the 
calmest, soberest, and most truly evangelical men of the pre- 
sent day—the Rev Josiaa Pratt, gf London In his sermon 
at the consecration &f the revered and Iumented Bishop Corrie, 
Mi. Pratt, on the subject of a “ adue provision of cémpetent, 
labourers,” remarks as follows .— ae 


“ Whovver were the ingtruments of conveying the Gospel t3 any land, 
it has no where obtained ga permanent scttlement but through the meiwn4 
chefly of native converts who possess advantigcs which no foreigner can 
attun in knowledge of the language in habits of living, in fanuhanity with the 
manncis, md opimons ind fechngs of then countryman aud in aequain 
tince with the most effective means of influencing thar minds — There 
1s, consequently, that self sustaining powcr in a nitive Mimstry which 19 
necessiry to the pormancnt and cxtendcd influcnee of the Gospel in every 
country, but which forcign Churches cannot supply’ * Lhe Missionarics 
who led the way, in the more rercnt effoits among the hevthcn went out 
under a prevuling fechng that then onc and almost exclusive object wr, 
to preach the Gospel ‘he education of hcathen children coms not to 
have cntered into thur estimate of the mcans which might be profitibly 
employed But tho apathy, ficklences, lovity, superstition, and acnsuality 
of the adult Hoxthen, so discournged in many instances thc, heats of the 
labourers, thit they felt relief only an the hope, thit God nught be pleased 
to bless thar endcavourf among the childrcn of those heuthens $0 
htt, andccd, hati this course of Irbour entercd into calculation, that 
doubts atose, in some quarters, whether the societies at home would not 
ronsider suche occupation of the time of Missionacs as too remote and 
contingent in xts prospect of bencht to justfy them m cntumg thercon, 
and the preasher well iemembers a case in which a company of Missionarics, 18 
uttcr despair of accomplishing any good work with the idulte around 
them, who wie yct walling from the hope of secular advantages to entrust 
to them their children, picaded earnestly with the society at home, that 
they might be permuted to devote then time to such children he well 
remembers too, the 2eluctance with which thia request was granted yet 
the wisdom of the measme now commends itself to ul competent judgea 


Mr. Pratt,—aficr shewing how such a sy4tcm may be “ bet- 
ter adapted than any other to the ultimate establishment of the 
Gospcl in the nations of the earth”—how, many of the youth, 
after embracing the Christian faith, have been tramed up to 
become schvol-masters, readcrs, and cate chists—and how, others 
are preparing for the higher fuuctions of the Christran ministry,—— 
concludes with remarking, that, “ thus a system has been brought 
into operation, which needeth nothing but adequate cnlargement, 
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wise superintendence, and steady perseverance, with that blessing 
which God never fuils to bestow on the patient labours of His 
servants, to provide that supply of Teachers and Ministers from 
native resources, which alone will be adequate to establish aud 
maintain the full infuence of the Gospel in any Heathen land.” 
But, let it not be thought, from the more hopeful impressions of 
the Danish Missionaries respecting well conducted Christian 
schools, viewed as the nurscrics of a future efilertsing Church, that 
they neglected the adult population. Enongh, and more than 
enough has already appeared to prove the contrary. Indeed, 
practically, their chief strength levoted to adults, in the vari~ 
ous forms of preaching, catec ig. conference, friendly con- 
versatioh, and distribution of Bibles and tracts. Nor did they 
limit théir labour, to their own private house or other fixed place. 
They sallied forth to address the people, wherever they could 
obtain an audience 3-~by the Wayside: or inthe neighbourhood of 
public marts of business, They also made oceasional tours into 
the interior; where they tell us, the inhabitants were “ wonder- 
fully kind to them upon account of their language.” On these 
occasions, they further inform us, they * often took up their 
lodgings with the Brahmans themselves, who entertained them 
kindly, and with great attention hearkened to what they deliver- 
ed about the means of salvation.” After frequently sitting up 
till late at night, arguing with a grave assembly of ‘Brahinans of 
note and reputation, it was usual to take down all their names, 
with the view of establishing a regular corresponlence with them 
by way of letters.” Of these letters a volume was at the time 
published in Europe. At length they resolved to erect a Church 
for the special accommodation of the natives, Their own ac- 
connt of the cireumstances which suggested it, and the manner 
in which the design was prosecuted, is very simple wud natural:— 
“© We know very well that the dispensation of the Gospel, in the New 
Testament, requires chiefly an inward and invisible worship, and that many 
of the christians doat too much ou a fine set of outward formalities, confined 
te churches. llowever, since God is a God of order, and requireth to be 
worshipped both privately aud publicly, we have been ol-liged to resolve upon 
raisinga church for our greater conveniency, our own house being on one 
hand too small for prenching, eatechising, and administering tho Sacraments ; 
and the heathens, on the otker, too shy to venture into the churches of the 
Blanks (so they cull the Clristians) since these were generally adorned with 
fine clothes, and all manner of proud apparel ; but they themselves black, 
wearing nothing but a thin cloth tocover their body.” “{u the name of God, 
we laid the foundation of a church. Every one that saw it, laughed at it a» 
a silly and rash design and eried us down for ots, venturing too boldly upon 
athing, which, they thought, would eestainly come tonothing. However, we 
provecuted our design in the name of God; a friend sending sifty-sir dollars 
towards it, By this forwardness of om work, the cuemies were confounded ; 
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and some of them did then contribute themselves towards accomplishing the 
whole affair, which proved no small comfort to us.” 

As regards immediate spiritual progress, tfeir own sober de- 
elaration is, that “ what they had undertaken, in singleness of 
heart, had becn atteAded with the conviction of many, and the 
conversion of some souls.” Of the sottishness of their own wor- 
ship many were thoroughly persuaded; and this the Mis- 
sionaries very preperdy considered as “ the prelude to a general 
commotion in the whole Malabarian Paganism.” In 1713, the 
whole number baptized, in the Malabarick anfl Portuguese 
churches, was reported to ba, 246 ; that is, 123 women, and 121 
men. From what lasses of natives, Were these chiefly derived? 
As might be expected,—from the poorer. Other systemsdespise or 
frown down upon the poor. But it is the distinguishingyglary of 
Christienity—the geligion of infinite compassion and infinite love 
—that, to the poor, wh, in this life, arc so often ground down 
endless and nameless oppressions—to the poor, pre-eminently, is 
the gospel preacled;—that blessed gospel, which lets in the sun- 
shine ofa future assured hope on the melancholy realitics of the 
present. And though the admission of the very poorest,—or 
those who are so abject and vile as to have no caste to value 
themselves upon—is never without grave and scrious difficulties ; 
—secing that “ for a little rice they will be of any religion, and 
for as small a consideration leave it in ;”—sober experience 
and prayerful circumspection will usually Jead to a righteous de- 
cision. “Accordjngly, even among the poorest converts, there 
were individuals that gave special evidence of real conversion :-— 

* There is a blind man insour congregation, endowed with a large measure 
of the spirit of God, who begins to be very serviceable to us in the eatochising 
of others. Ie hag such a holy zeal for christianity that every onc is astonish- 
rd at his fervent and affectionate dclivery.” 

Very different is the case of men of caste, rank, wealth, learn- 
ing, and power. The obstructions that impede their way, and 
hinder them from changing their faith, are so numerous; the sacri- 
fices to be submitted to,so amazing, as to require a degree of faith 
and moral fortititde far beyond the share that ordinarily falls to 
the lot of humanity :— 





“Tf any resolves upon entering into our religion, he must forthwith quit 
all his estate and relations, and suffer himxclf to be insulted, as the vilest and 
most despicable fellow in the world.” “The truth is, that as the primitive 
christians lost their frionds by going over to this religion; so the Malabarians, 
‘by engaging in christianity, are not only turned out of their estates, but also 
entirely banished from all their old nequaintance, so that they must expect 
no manner of favour from any Malabarian whatsoever. Nay, they are xo for 
exasperated against auch as from smong.tben come over to us, that they use 
to call them Hacker, which im no loss tha the very dregs of a nation. 
Hence they dont stick in their furious outrages to persecute them, to beat them 
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wolently, to hurry them away, and now and then to kill them out-right ; ex- 
ecedingly embittered against those that are lately become Christians,’ 

The Bible itself’ ‘Gistinctly declures that not many mighty, not 
many noble, not many wise men after the flesh, are called. And 
when, to the pride and self-sufficiency of*rank, learning, and 
wealth, is superadded such a host of troubles, trials, and sufferings, 
as has now been recounted, who néed wonder that xot many 
mighty or noble, wealthy or wise, patiently lien to the gospel 
message, or yield obedience to its call? Still, though xof many 
such are calles, the expression plainly implies that sume are. 
Thus, it has been fn all and in all climes. The main bulk 
of every truc Church of Christ has consisted ofthe poor;—a man 
of wealtlt, or rank, or learning, or power, being now and then 
hopefully converted, to prove that with God there is no respect 
of persons; and that His grace can “stain the prige of all glory.” To 
the omnipotence of his power, the loftiest. mountains, and the 
lowlicst hillocks, are both alike. ‘Thus it was in Malabar. The 
very first convert of the Mission was a young man of royal ex- 
rection, But he did not enter the kingdom of heaven, till, 
amid the convulsions of states and the crash of dynasties, he had 
learnt in the school of affliction to estimate carthly riches, honours, 
and power, at their proper value. Another of their converts 
‘was one of the most learnedmen in the country—that is, learned 
in the Philosophy, Mythology, and legends of Hinduism. This 
class, better known amongst us under the designation of Pandite, 
they call Poets, And their estimate of them is ps follows:— 

“ Certainly these unfortunate scribblers have pestered the Ifcathen world 
with un infinite number of worthless books. Tho,best is, that there are but a 
few that understand them, and these are generally a grogt deal wiser than 
those that set up for Poets, and know all their bombastic fictions to a nicety. 
There are a pretty many of the Malabarians favourably inclined to christianity ; 
but hardly will any of these poetical wits (who think themasives to be the 
politer part of this” world, and raised above the common level of men) give 
‘way to the plain truth of the gospel. Nay, instead of submitting themselves 
10 true religion, they will, out of pride and vanity, raiso all manner of frivolous 
digputen against it, and by many Philosopt indwpose themselves and 
others for the reception of the christian faith.” i 

Aud yet, even among this apparently hopeless class—God had 
his choscn ones, who were destined to become witnesses for his 
truth. A young poct of uncommon ability and learning,—-who, 
for three ycars, had rendered essential services in collecting and 
copying native works, in giving an insight into the highest 
Literature of the country, and in translating Scripture and other 
works,—at length gave free and uncompelled utterance to his lo: 
strengthening conviction of the utter falsity of his own system an 
the truth of christianity. This was contrary to all expectation. 
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In his pide and self-sufficiency, he had wiitten a letter and ad- 
dressed it to alt the learned in Germany, together with 608 ques- 
tions, treating upon Divinity and Philosophy?wherein he wanted 
to have their determination. Indeed, so much was he, in com- 
mon with his cl influenced by the suggestions of his own 
corrupt and blinded reason, and so apt to cast mists before other 
people’s eye, and thereby ‘obscure and adulterute the simplicity 
of trath, that Ziggembalg positively declared, he “never could be 
induced to believe the young man would ever embrace in good 
earnest our holy profession.” Yet, in the good providence of 
God, was he led not merely fo embrace it, but privileged to furnish 
proofs of his sincegjty ‘in so doing, °as substantial as any which 
the whole history of evangelization can exhibit. The qnnounce- 
ment of his resolution to espouse the Christian faith wag followed 
by atrain of varigus trials, in their generic and specific features 0 
identical with kindrec and la scenes, in later years and in 
similar circumstances, that the account, though long, we cannot 
refrain from extracting, as it does not well admit of abridgment :— 


«* When the rumor of his being made a Christian spread itself through 
the town, and became the common subject of conversation among the 
heathens, they now began to insult him everywhere. They did their 
utmost endcnvour to restrain him from venturing too far into the wayn 
of Christianity, lest hy his example he should draw many others atti 
him. Hs parents thought themaclves more particularly obliged to confine 
their son to tho old way of worship; and this they prosecuted a while with 
much vigom and fiorcencss. They shut him up for three days together, 
and left him all this while without any food at all; for no other reason, 
than to terrify him thereby from the way he was now engaging in. After 
this, his friends and relations rushed in upon him; and because "twas 
just then that one of their great heathenish festivals was to be kept, 
they would noods have him go to this pageantry. But they could not 

re ail. 

3 Being thus every where exposed to the insults and menaces of his eninged 
countrymen, *he desired leave from us to retireto some place of privne ‘ 
in a house belonging to a widow, who is a member of our Church. 
Here he designed te be concealed for two days, and meditate upon the 
word of God. But he soon was found out by his Parente, who, with 
Great clamour and violence breaking in upon him, told him plainly, they 
would dospateh, hjm with poison, if he should persist any longer in 4 
love to that new religion he was embracing; the mother having a dose 
of poison ready prepared for effecting that black and wicked denign. 
These threatnings not producing the desired effect, they, both father and 
mother, fell down at his feet, and, with most endearing words, endca- 
voured now to gain by offers and promises, what could not be obtained Ly 
spite and malice. Home he wont with his parents; whence, after a long 
discourse with them, he returned to ux again accompanied by his father, 
who, with many fair words entreated us to discharge bi, son fom 
the service of ‘our house. To this we replied, we were willing to 
do it, if he himself did require any such thing. The young man 
admonished all thie while the father not to fight any Jonger against! 
God, Hereupon the father quitted him with great indignation, but svon 
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after stirred up more than two hundred Malabarians, who, surrounding thc 
young man at @ convenient time, haled him into a hous, and by fore 
would make him forswear the Christian faith le said, he was williny 
to forswear what was bad, but not what was 

Being got once more out of then clutches, he would venture no more 
among the heathens hereafter but most earnestly gitreatid us to baptize 
jum with all convenient speed feanng the Cnet of the country might cof 
bine against him, wd Iunde: lum if possible, from recurwing this ordi 
nance When we saw his earnest desire for holy baptim, and considering 
the necessity of going about it without delay, ® feed o day foi that 
urpose 
P ‘Bur the poct ould by no means have tlus Baptismal Act peiformed 
prat ly — onthe contrary, he offered to wate a Icttc: to some of Ins fricads, 
uyd theicim openly declare, that no uregular end but the comet of 
the rRuiu atsclf had brought him ovet to the rehgiop of Chit No souncs 
did they receive that letter, but away they trudge to the Governor, and with 
many aohatations cntreat him to imtcrpose fis authority, and thereby 
forbid the reception of this young Malabanan into the Cliistian Church 
Nor did the cora,ed crew rest there Lut soon aftca dcspatching 2 letter 
to the Governor did openly declaic that m cave he refused to restrun 
the Miwon vies from thar present design thcy wee all resolved to aban 
don the country, and tor cver break off ul mack and commerce with the 
Company hac 

All these threitningy we lod befme the young man, to sce how he stood 
affected but he readily answered, Ze was nalling to suffer with wy cron 
nto death for the truth of the Goy! He dud not we any reason, why he 
shoul! nit bear affection and reproaches, secung that Christ himeclf and the 
aposths had undergone the same cheerfully wm ther days At whieh 
readiness, we did not @ httle ryoice, and after we had confencd together 
about 1t, baptized lum on the 16th of October last 

No sooncr wis this over, but wother thro itoing letter waa acnt to the 
Goveinm by some of the young mans fucads lig im the country ‘They 
rxequucd the Governor to duliva up the poct into then Sands, ind thuchy 
proventdurther mischief betumes ‘The poet himeclf had 4 letter scent him 
1, an emincat Black, whuein his frends did promt to make mu 

foxernor of a whole country, end swear obedicnce to him sn the presence 
of the Brahmans, provided he would retun to hi forma rehmon hut 
theo, ogun, ty threatened to bun him if he shopld presume 
to rcject so splendid an offer Our Govxernor soon after receaved a thud 
letter fiom another of then leading mon, importing, he would shut up 
all the avenues to the town, unluss he made the poet retun to hp 
duty Mower ou Goveino: promimd to return a smart answer to 
thes, busy heathens, in order to y, at possible, the commotion that put 
them, upon such icstless contrivances * Sa. 


After such i narratuc, well mght Ziegenbalg remark—“ Upon 
the whok you see, that little good will be donc among the 
heathens, exccpt a man be armed with patience and an unshakcn 
firmness of nund to bear the affliction which generally has attend- 
ed the propagation ofthe gospel in all ages.” It isnot unusual 
with many Chistian professois of our own people and nation, to 
make light of the sactifices, even of respectable heathens, in em- 
bracing the faith of Jesus, and te thiow all manne of doubts and 
suspicions on the smcuuty of then motnes But we question 
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much, how far these would themselves be prepared, solely on 
account of their faith, to submit to such a fiery ordeal as that 
through which the Malabarian Poct passed unscathed. Rather, 
we are very sure, that, as regards the majority, such ordeal, if 
fairly applied, would®prove like the furnace heat which soon de- 
monstrates, how hugely bulky the useless dross is, compared with 
the pure metal ore; or, like the whirlwind on the summer's 
threshing floor, whicky sweeping away the vast piles of chaff, soon 
discovers, how very little real grain remains behind. 

The desperate condition into which converts were brought, in 
consequence of the abandonment of friends, the loss of temporal 
possessions, or the deprivation of the ordinary means of employ- 
ment, deeply affected the Missionaries, What were they to do? 
Lend no temporal aid at all? Then, must their proclamation to 
the Mcathen, in effect, he, “Repent, and suffer the loss of all 
things; believe, and fandsh ; be baptized, and die!” Would this 
be Christian? Would it be rational, benevolent, or just {Nol 
And such was the firm conclusion of Ziegenbalg and his associate, 
They determined, that, in every case of pressing necessity, it 
was aduty to relieve temporal wants as well as spiritual ;—n duty, 
evidencing that faith which worketh by love—a duty, according, 
with the exainple of the Apostles themselves, who, in similar cir- 
cumstances, most deeply laid to heart the care and management 
of the poor in the several churches—a duty, the discharge of 
which was well calculated to wipe away the reproach of the name 
of Christian, whigh had been blasphemed among the heathen, by 
the cruel and uncharitable proceedings of those who bore it. But, 
was there not a fear of sych humane treatment leading to eleemo- 
synary conversion ? Suppose there were ;—what of that? Must 
nien be hard-hearted, ungenerous, and wojust, merely because 
their generosity may, by buman selfishness, be often abused ? 
Such risks and fears are not peculiarly linked with changes of 
religion. They are inseparable adjuncts of human nature, Did 
not the Saviour himself complain, that many sought him, not for 
the heavenly doctrine which he taught,—the spiritual manna— 
the bread ob heav®n,—but for the loaves they did cat—the bread 
that perisheth? Did not the Apostle of the Gentiles complain 
of some who “ professed godliness for the sake of gain!” Yet, 
did they not hoth provide for the temporal necessities of the poor 
and the destitute ?—What does all this prove? Truly, that man is 
a being of mixed motives and carnal appetencies ; and that there 
are self-deceivers, as well as deccivers of others,in the world. And 
what should be the effect of such knowledge? To shut up men’s 
bowels of compassion towards those, who, by embracing the 
religion of Jesus, have reduced themselves to want and poverty ? 
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Surely not. What then ? What, but to increase the wonted 
vigilance in “ tryjng the spirits,” and the wonted circumspection 
in admitting can iduten within the pale of the Christian church ? 
What, but more peremptorily to insist on aryaptitude in penetrat- 
ing into the spiritual dispositions of men,grounded on a solid 
judgment, trained by experience of the various workings of one’s 
own mind and sharpened by careful observation of the workings 
of the minds of others,—as one of the mast esfential and import- 
ant qualificatjons for the Christian Ministry? So thought, so 
felt, and so acted the Danish Missionaries—consulting in this, 
‘as in other matters, the dictates of cemmogn sense. They resolved 
to assist poor converts, or converts redeced to poverty, in 
, their distress. But they were too wise to desire, that they should 
ermanently eat the bread of idleness. They remembered the 
ible muxim, “ He that worketh not, let him not cat.” They, 
therefore, bent the cnergies of their minds to contrive where- 
withal the converts might honestly and honourably carn a liveli- 
hood for themselves, Ience the re-olution, to do their utmost 
to establish maaufactorirs of various kinds. The setting up 
of manufactories in these parts,” say they, “ we think highly 
necessary, not only on account of drawing from thence some 
help and. supply for carrying on the work itself; but chiefly on 
account of canbging the new converted heathen about some useful 
business at home.” Again, “© we have begun to set up some ma- 
nufactures, which we hope may prove in time JLencficial to the 
main work we are carrying on.” Re subject of providing lawful 
ineans of support toconverts from heathenism—without encourag- 
ing hypocrisy, exciting cupidity, or impairing that spirit of in- 
dependence and honest industry, which all ought to desire to 
cherish—is one of the most perplexing, connected with successful 
Missionary operations—one, moreover, which hithertw has awaken- 
ed farless sympathy and attention than its importance merits, or its 
clamant necessities must eventually demand. The carnestncss 
of such men as Ziegenbalg and his associate in the matter, ought 
to accredit it, with the Christian world, as worthy. 

Such having been the leading measures of the} en, let us now 
take a brief survey of their general character. ‘They exhibited an 
habitual trust and confidencein God. When literally bowed down 
and depressed by all manner of adverse circumstances, dothey ever 
despond? No; never. Their constant language is, “ notwithstand- 
ing all this, we continued in daily prayers and supplications to 
God ; beseeching him that when we had so little aid and en- 
couragement to expect from men, he himself would open a door 
for us, and favour us the more with his wonted merey and good- 
ness, which then commonly begins to act when things seem to 
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he at the worst.” “They uniformly displayed resignation to the 
Divine will, self-deniul, and preparedness to suffer. Persecution 
they courted not, but ever calmly awaited it. When undergoing 
any ofits fiery trials, their language is, “ All this, ax it usually 
doth, may rather spedd than hinder the work ef God. We have 
resigned ourselves to the guidance of God, hoping that under 
his gracious influence we sliall be ready to seal the testimony of 
the gospel with ogr own blood, if the Lord should be pleased to 
dignify us with so glorious a character.” They unceasingly strove 
to live by faith, not by sight—making it their study to realize the 
saying, that, “ For this reason we are made Christians, that we 
should be more beng upon the life to come than upon the pre- 
sent.” ‘They were scrupulously watchful, lest they should “ for- 
get to consecrate their life and actions entirely to an ipvisible 
cternity, little minding the world, either in its glory and smiles, 
or in its favours and afilictions.” ‘Their estimate of the transcen- 
dant value of immortaf souls was such as to fill their hearts with 
ivwe towards them, and inspire them with intense desire for their 
conversion :—* If,” say they, “ the Lord shall be pleased to 
grant us the conversion but of one soul among the heathens, we 
shall think our voyage sufficiently rewarded” Again, “ We 
cannot express what a tender love we bear toward our new plant- 
ed congregations. Nay, our love is arrived to that degree ; 
and our forwardness to serve this nation is come to that pitch, 
that. we are resolved to live and to die withthem.” But though 
their zeal was thus great, their prudence was equally conspicuous. 
They were zealous, but not zealots. ‘They avoided ostentation 
and shew in their laboyrs. Bustle and noise and parade they 
systematically shunned, lest “ by an unreasonable zeal, they 
might dash the people at once, and prejudice them against com- 
ing near them again.” Their good will and compassionate regards 
extended indiscriminately towards all,—high and low, rich and 
poor, old and young. The poor, the degraded, the out-caste, 
who had none to care for them, excited in an especial manner 
their tender pity. Finding that the Protestant inhabitants of 
the place kept Sdtves, they earnestly memorialized the Governor, 
“ to order these wretched to be sent to them two hours a day, on 
purpose to be instructed in sound principles of religion.” eir 
generosity, in proportion to their scanty mcans, was boundless, 
They contrived so to live as to devote the larger part of their own 
income to the support of charity schools, and other benevolent 
Buspoess, With a simplicity which is all their own, they say, 
‘* There is no such charity to be expected in this country; we 
have indecd fastened an alms boz in our honse, but we find 
nothing in it but what we put in ourselves,” Their meekness in 
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the endurance of wrongs shone forth among the clustering con- 
stellation of their other graces. Clamorous opposition, reproach, 
and calumny haf only the effect uf driving them to God. 
“All these engines,” say they, ‘set on woxk by the devil, only 
serve the more gloriously to display the? work of God, and 
to unite us the nearer to him, who is the onl: support of all 
the distressed.” Their wisdom always displayed itsclf in their 
clear appreciation of the xecessity of divjme grace and the ne- 
cessity of means—praying as carnestly for the former as if it 
alone were nécded, and labouring as strenuously for the latter as 
if they alone were of any avail—and, yet, for ever insisting on the 
inseparable conjunction and harmony of*both. Their diligence 
in impraning or redeeming time, was very remarkable. From sz in 
* the momning to éev at mght, every hour was statedly and fixedly 
apportioned to Mission operations of some kind, direct or 
indirect —with the exception of one intetval from noon to two 
o’clock, and another from eight to nine in the evening, which 
they devoted to refreshment and relaxation. But such was their 
economy of time that, even during meals, onc was appointed 
for the express purpose of “ reading to them all the while 
out of the Holy Bible” And in this course they persevered to the 
end, though experience extorted from them the confession, that 
“ a country so Kot as this did not permit too fervent an appli- 
cation of the head.” Partly, no doubt, as the result of such 
intense devotedness, both were soon called to their rest— 
Zicgenbalg, the master-spirit, of the missiqn, in seventeen 
hundred andnincteen, at the early age of thirty-xir. But there is 
truth us well as point in the common adage, “ Better to wear 
ont, than rust out.” An idle man, in so busy 2 world, is an 
anomaly ; but an édle Missionary must be an insufferable 
nuisance, And it were well to remember, that one who 
may not be literally and absolutely idle, may go about his 
work in so dronish and drowsy, so fitful and irregular a way, 
us to be chargeable before God with all the sin and criminalit 
of idleness, As to results, they patiently waited upon Gor 
Many are foolishly impatient in this respect. Thty wish to rea) 
as xoon as they sow, and would be better pleased. if they coul 
reap without sowing at all—if they had it all harvest, and 
no spring season with its toils, or summer with its long 
delays, Ziegenbalg and his friend looked, and longed, an 
prayed for fruit, but only as the result of labour on their part, 
accompanied by the blessing of God. And if they reaped 
not themselves, they were quite satisfied with the divine assur- 
ance, that what one sowed in tears another would reapin 
joy. Lastly, they stroye habitually, to purity of doctrine to 
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superadd senetity of kfe—believing, thar they who preach the 
truths of Christianity, not only in words but jn deeds, in life and 
manners, must succeed, according to the saying of old, “ The 
man whose life is lightning, his words must needs be thunder.” 

Such having ben the character of the men, itmay not be 
unprofitable to take a parting glance at their methods, and their 
success, As regards the former, is it not an ever-memorable 
fact, that,—whevea® they came out in singleness of heart, seized 
but with one idea and bent on but one object—that of preaching 
the Gospel, and thereby converting souls to Jesus,—they 
gradually found themselves embarked on such a multifarious 
variety of occupaions and methods; and that too, because 
of the very resolutencss of their determination to aecomplish 
their one object—to give practical effect to their one jdea ? 
But so it must eyer be in all merely human undertakings. Why, 
then, on a subject like'the present, should there be so much of 
unintelligent thoughtlessness abroad? When a single and simple 
end, such as that of converting soula by the preaching 
of the Word, is intended, men rush into the conclusion, that the 
means or methods must be single, sinrple, and uniform, too! But 
in so concluding, do they not practically forget, that it is the 
prerogative of Deity alone to pursuc, not only simple ends, but 
ends the most complex, by the simplest means? By a single 
word, Ee can create whole worlds, with their ample furniture. 
-By the estublishment_ of the single principle of vegetable life, 
he can attire the surface of carth inits richest and most gorgeous 
drapery, By the single law of gravitation, be can regulate 
the infinitely varied agd intricate movements of the planets in 
their orbits. «But the prerogative of Deity it were boundless 

resumption on the pe of man to assume, or attempt to imitate. 
Mian, being limited in his power and circumscribed in his 
resources, inust be satisfied to seck for the accomplishment even 
of simple ends by the employment of complex means, or a multi- 
form machinery. And if he be not so satisfied, what is it but 
to quarrel with the conditions of his being, and murmur against 
his God? * * 

A colonist goes forth to take possession of an uncultivated, 
unpeopled territory. Lis sole, or, at least, principal object is, to 
sow the seed and reap a harvest. But at the very outset, he 
finds himself beulked, thwarted and defcated, in the direct 
attempt to carry out his singée design. Ere that design can be 
effectively promoted, there are preliminary obstacles that must 
be overcome. ‘There are immense forest trees—and these must 
be felled. There are swamps and marshes—and these must be 
drainct. There are large stones and masses of rocks strewn over 
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the stwrface—and these must be blasted. Such operations, again, 
imply the necessity of a suitable variety of instruments; and 
the preparation of these involves the necessity of resorting to 
sundry new species of labour. The carth t be dug for iron ; 
a rude furnace mast be constructed for melting it; and a work- 
house must be provided with the requisite apparatus for fabri- 
cating it. Timber, too, must be shaped and. fubioned for houses 
and implements. Fuel must be collected and stored. And 
thus the colonist, bent originally on the single object of sowing 
and reaping, may, in time, find himself successively a mincr, a 
smelter, a blacksmith, a carpenter, ¢ feller of wood, a ditcher, 
and a blaster of stones, or all of these and many more, by 
turns ;—and all this, because of the very energy of his unchange- 
‘able .resulve, in the end, to secure the accomplishment of his 
original design. Of course, as the colony advances, such accumu- 
lation will naturally give way to an indefinite division of labour, 
which, by apportioni to different individuals their own 
separate share, apparently simplifies, while in reality it renders 
more complex the aggre; of means for the attainment of the 
main end. Precisely similar is the case with the jirst mission to 
any morally uncultivated realm of heathenism. Ziegenbalg and 
his associate found it so in their experience. They caine to 
India with but onc predominant ideaand object—that of preaching 
the Word to the heathen, and thereby saving their souls. 
They soon find themselves obstructed in their direct design by 
varions obstacles. Europeans, hy their corrupt lives, sadly 
retard the work,—they turn aside to reclaim them. Papists, by 
theirunmeaning proselytism and superstitigns, throw impediments 
in the way,—they turn aside to,remove these. «Many of the 
heathen are proud, and will not brook the superiority and 
monopoly of speech which Preaching seems to inaply,—they 
turn aside and adopt the method of friendly conferences. Num- 
bers are listless, inattentive, dull of apprehension, and apt to 
mutilate or confound truth,—they turn aside to establish the 
daily practice of catechising. Memory is treacherous, and truth 
is apt to be perpetuated in perverted forths,—thcy turn 
aside to prepare, compile, and translate tracts and books, 
containing digests and expositions of the Christian faith, render- 
ing, also, the Bible or portions of it into the native tongue. 
Books, to be of any avail, must be multiplicd by being 
copied or printcd,—they turn aside to superintend the 
copying on palm leaves, and afterwards the working of a 
printing press. Printing requires paper,—they turn aside to 
construct a paper-mill. The adulis are found not only fickle, 
from their minds being unexercised, but so saturated with 
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heathenism, that a strong leaven still cleaves to them even after 
vonversion,—they turn aside to found charity schools for the 
young, to train them up in ways of usefulness and in the fear of 
the Lord. Schools require special books and sundry other 
apparatus,—they tkrn aside to prepare these. Converts Jose 
their earthly all,—they turn aside to set up manufactories and 
other modes of carning ea livelihood. And thus, these holy 
and devout meng who came to India with the paramount design of 
being simply preachefs of the Gospel to the heathen, find them- 
selves, by the force of circumstances, constrainede to act, in sue- 
cession, the part of reclaimers of corrupt Europeans, confuters*of 
Popish crror, cogference-folders, eatcchisers, book-compilers, 
translators, printers, paper-makers, schoolmasters, and coiton- 
manufacturers | What would our more rigid sticklers for the ong 
sole orthodox method of preaching, according to theiz’ cramped 
and restricted ndtions, say, were they to look in upon Zicgen- 
baly and his associfite, and actually find them in the very act 
of teaching reading and writing to the young, or superintending 
the press, the paper-mill, and the cotton manufactory? What 
shocking deviations from the primitive Apostulic model! What 
insufferable desecration of the office of the Christian ministry ! 
But is it really so? We trow not. The aforesaid sticklers, 
by exclusively adhering to one part of the letter of Apostolic 
example, do, in effect, violate both letter and spirit, The 
Danish Missionaries, by being replenished with Apostolic zeal, 
did, in effect, realize in their nliar circumstances, the letter 
and spirit of Apostolic example. 11 was the very fixcdness of 
their determination to “ become all things to ull nfen, if by any 
means they might witf souls to Christ,”—the very persistency in 
their determination to prosecute this, their original design,— 
which compelled them to betake themsclves, to such a miscel- 
laneos variety of oceupations. These they pursued, not for 
their own sake, nor as ends in themselves, but solely as means— 
preparatory, accessory, auxiliary means—means entirely sub- 
servient to the promotion of their one great and unchanged end— 
the convertingeof souls through the word of God. _Thiy is what 
they themselves uniformly declared. “ After all,” say they, 
“we look upon these endeavours a3 so many preparatory steps 
only, towards the ensuing great harvest of the heathen world. 
We do nothing as yet but dreak the ice, that those who come 
after us may find a way beat out for them, and propagate the 
Gospel of Christ with the greater ease and success,” THeubtlexs, 
asthe mission advanced, and the people came more and more 
under the influence of Christianizing processes, many of these 
operations would cease to possess an exclusively missionary 
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character,—submitting to the grent law of division of labour, and 
passing over into the nd reservoir of the accumulating 
arta and professions of civilized life. Thus, too, may the prose- 
cution of the primary and central object of all missions be 
indefinitely tiniplified. 

As to success,—utterly repudiating the contracted views of 
those who would make the actual number of converts the sole 
measure of it,—-we hold, that that attained by Qe Danish Mis- 
sionarics was very remarkable. Is it reasonable or just to 
restrict the practical value of Christianity itself to the number 
of those—a small minority in any land—who are truly regenerated 
thereby? In softening and humanifing chargeter, in clevating, 
the tone of moral fecling, in purifying the affections, in expand- 
éng and invigorating the general intellect, in vindicating the 
rights of conscience and private judgment, in upholding the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, in impréving the codes of 
Jurispradence and international law,—Christianity sheds around 
it influences and blessings, of a direct and reflex nature, that are 
great and numberless, And what are Missions, but so many at- 
tempts to introduce Christianity with ita regenerating energy 
and whole retinue of concomitant benefits, into a rude, uncultured 
realm? Looking even at direct conversion, the number admit- 
ted into the Christian church, on a credible profession of their 
faith, hy Ziegenbalg and his asvociate, was, for sv short a time, 
very considerable indeed. Now, when we think of the 
transcondant value of the redemption of one lostsoul, who can well 
overestimate the intrinsic greatness of the success fn this highest 
department of ministerial usefulness ? And when to this we add 
their varicd successes of a general, subsidiary, collateral character 
—their successes, in reforming the lives and manners of Europeans 
in stemming the tide of an advancing Popery—in subduing the 
most inveterate and hereditary prea ‘ices against Christianity— 
in conciliating thousands to lend a favourable ear to its me: 
of salvation—in establishing schools—in preparing, translating, 
and printing useful works—in reducing the age itself into 

ractical shape and form by the compilation of grammars and 

ictionaries, and thereby rendering ita readier and apter vehicle 
for the communication of trath—in encouraging arts and manu- 
factures—aend in stimulating to the varied spplincos of honest 
industry ;—-who can deny, that the Danish Mission, viewed as a 
beginning, was eminently successful, and promised, prospectively, 
to be productive of incalculable blessings, temporal as well as spi- 
ritual? We say, viewed as a “ beginning,” because, in this light 
alone, ought it to be viewed—in this light alone, was it viewed by 
the Missionaries themselves. They regarded their own position 
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merely as that of proneers, and thar share of Libem: mercly that 
of tearing up the fallow giound, and preparing it tor the recep- 
tron of seed, which mght evcntually sprng up intoa huvwst to 
he 2caped by their syceessons, And this 1s the only sound vicw 
ot Missions—the onlsound view of the Almighty’s dispensation. 
Mca of narrow and contracted minds look only at the piesent—or, 
if at the past, only at some sSolated pomt there ; forgetting, that, 
in the developement ef the schemes of Providence, there 1s, whe- 
ther we can always trace it or not, a continuity and a plan—a 
beginning, a muddle, and an end—an incipicncy, a progressy 
and a matunty—a collatcral glependence of part cn patt, and »& 
successive evolutions of*one pat out of another o mghty 
change or revolution in any country has ever been the work ot 
a ycar, a month, or aday The sensible minifestation—the viable 
outburst ot the elements of national reform, may be sudden,—the 
work of a year, amontk, ora day But the accumulation of the 
materials,—with all tifeur tendencies to combine, dissolve, and re 
combine in fresh giowpings,—which prepare and ripen a national 
nund for gicat mtegral changes, may be, or rather, alway has 
becn, the slow, and often unperccived, growth of centuries Thus 
it will be with all Missions, which look not meicly for mmcdiite 
tiansient 1¢sults, that flash and blave, and then Vanish im gloom 
and smoke , but, laying then foundations broad and decp, regard 
Present operations as chu fly preparatory 1 thar bearmg on the 
icahization of mghty ulamate triamphs 

We began by saying, that “ multiplication and snercase” con- 
stituted the condition ofa flounshmg Chnstamty We conclude 
ly saying, that to“ incgease and muluply,” ull it pervade the 
globe, 18 1s desyn and destiny, nm the pre-ordimation of heaven 
‘The decree hath gone forth, and it 1s rrevocable,—* that all the 
ends of the cagth shall remembe: and return unto the Lord, and 
all the kindreds of the nations shall bow down before him” And 
to consummate the objects of that decree, as an humble instru- 
mentality in dependence on Divine giace, 15 one chief end of 
Chnstian Missions. What upheaving among the nations—what 
oveiturnings and * new-model ings of all existing imstitutions, 
social, political, and religious, does such a consummation imply ! 
We are no poetical visionaries, or philosophic dreamers , but, with 
the oracles of truth in our is, we cannot doubt, that this 
carth shall be the scene of changes, greater and more 
marvellous fer, than any that have figured in the visions 
of poetry, or in the dreams of philosophy. We eschew 
altogethcr such carnal reveries as those indulged in by many of 
the early Fathers To Irensus, and his patristic assouates and 
successors, we leave such gross literahties as the following, that 
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* Phe diys will come, m which there shall grow vineyards, having 
cach fo thowand vic stocks, ind cich stoth, ter thousand 
branches , each franch, ten thousand shoots, cach shoot, tox 
thousand bunches , cich bunch, ta thousagd grapes, and cach 
grape squeczcd shall yicld ¢wenty-fioc mofsurcs of wine , and 
when any of the sats shill go to plack a bunch, anothcr bunch 
will cy out, ‘fama better, take rhe, and bless the Lord thio’ 
me’ To like mannei, a gram of wheat sown ghall bear tex thou- 
sand stalks , ich stalh, tev thousand grains, and cach grain, 
den thousand pounds of the fincst flour, and so all othcr fruits, 
wecds ind herbs in the same propgrtion ? But, while we rcpu- 
dive such mercly bumoh imagimings,’ we would gladly cling 
to the wencru imtimations of an infalhble Revelation The 
would yas originally cicated for the happmess of man when 
holy and innocent Why, then, ww» at preserved when he fell ¢ 
Not, suncly, that it might become a rich store-housc of bountics 
to fosicr the pride of the wealthy, ot gratify the lawless appe- 
tite of the Luxurious not, that it might become a fit theatre tor 
the intrigucs of the ambitions, or the investigation of the proud, 
ungodly philosophar No It was picsaved for much nobler 
puposes Coils infuite goodness had already a heaven, for the 
display of its cahiustless bountics, Ins infinite justice had 
ahcady a hell, tor the exercise of sts penal scveritics through 
uncnding ages , but his mfmite mercy, loug-suftcring and love 
rcqaued a world of repneved and ransomed sinners to maniicst 
then unparalleled tendeincss Phe world, thaeforc, was pre- 
serycd for the cxpiess pmpose of cxhibiting’ and magnifying 
Gods glouious attubatcs ‘im the mysterious work of man’s 
acdemption Tn at, accordingly, Ins called and chpsen people have 
a vital—a peculiar ight and intercst Not that they are 
«mpoweied to scize upon theirnexghbom’s effects, and assert such 
lawless violence as the piciogative of the saints not that they 
raign supreme ovcr the kingdoms of this world, and enjoy an 
exclusive 1ight to then honors and piivileges not that they 
have absolute control ova the system of nature, or can com- 
mand its cxhaustless stores of unknown weakh and grandeur 
No But there isa ugh and holy sense in which the world is 
truly then’s, in the sense of “all things there working 
together for their real and cvcilasting good.” And often has every 
department and province of nature done homage to the people 
of God. Tor their deliverance from the bondage of eyPs 
tivets were turned into blood, and seas into dry land. For their 
refieshment in the wildcrness, the clouds dropped down manna, 
and the fitnty iochs gushed forth into streams of water. Foi 
securing their conquest over ciuel foes, “ the sun stood still in 
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Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon.” For the sake 
of righteous Noah, the world itself was saved fom being utterly 
destroyed by the waters, And because ten rightcons men 
could ‘not be found ig Sodom and Gomorrah, these cities of the 
plain were overwhelmted with fire and brimstone from heaven, 
And it is for the calling and the perfecting of believers, that the 
present material system is upheld in all its harmony—that it may 
prove a nursery the Paradise above—that in it those eceds 
inay be sown, which are destincd to spring up ang blossom in 
the climes of immortality. And when the number of the re- 
deemed is completed, and thes/ast saint shall have terminated his+ 
allotted course, thén are God’s pufposes, in regard to the 
great system of nature, completed,—and then, also, shull the 
heavens pass away with a great noise,and the clements melt 
with fervent heat, sand the whole become one vast coftcave of 
universal conflagration, * And out of this “ crash of matter and 
this wreck of worlds,” will spring up “ new heavens aud anew 
carth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 

Sublime and glorious subject for contemplation! When 
wearied and sickened with the spectacle of earth as it now is— 
,torn asunder with enmitics, distractions, rivalries and surrows,— 
let us rejoice in turning aside and secking for relief and conso- 
lation here! By the heneficence of the Creator, we are not onl 
susceptible of being affected by contrast, but are endowed with 
n resistlesy tendency to seck for it, and delight in it when 
found. ‘Than cantrast there is not, in the constitution of our 
minds, a more prolific principle of pleasant suggestion, When 
bLenumbed with frost andssnow, how naturally we revert to the 
genial glow and warmth of summer. When scorched with 
tropical heat, how instinctively we recall to remembrance the 
foul breezes of temperate climes. When parched with burning 
thirst, how we listen, or dream we listen, to the trickling and ripple 
of the gentle rill, that oft refreshed usin our earlier days. When 
gazing at the naked sterility of the desert, how fancy teems 
with the garniture of enamelled meadows and shady banks. 
When dulled an@ Gepressed by the monotony of interminable 
swamps and plains, how imagination wings its flight to luxu- 
tiate amid the picturesque wildness of mountain scenery. Amid 
the gloom of midnight darkness, how swiftly are the chambers 
of imagery lighted up with the effulgence of the noontide sum. 
When we tock abroad on a world that is rent with woe and bur- 
dened with the curse, how gladly ought we to turn to the pro- 
phetic picture of the same world, cloathed with the verdure of 
righteousness and peace, love and joy. When we behold the 
wretched, abject, and prostrate multitudes, everywhere ground 
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down by oppression and made to drink the cup of misery to 
the very dregs, fow cheering to think of the happy period, 
when kings shall be the nursing fathers, and queens the nurs- 
ing, mothers of their pcopie—when justicegwill every where be 
seen holding up her even seal the seats of charity open- 
ing on the most barbarous shores, new founts of blessing, that 
shall never more be sealed. Surely, it is at least as rational and 
philosophic to regale our own spirits with Suclf visions of assured 
hope, however remotely realizable in the distant future, as to 
be cternally brooding over present wrongs that mock all remedy, 
or present woes that refuse alleviation or, relief, 


Ant. IV.—The Chinese War: an account of all the opera- 
ticns of the British forces, from the commencement to the Treaty 
of Non-King. By Lieutenant John Oucltterlony, of the Madras 
Engineers, Acting Engineer at the new Settlement of Hong- 
Kong. London, 1844. 


‘Turs is the only work which has yet been published, with any 
legitimate title to be regarded as a history of the War in China,, 

¢ have received, from the pens of half-o-dozen writers, as 
many fragments of history, or narrative, or whatsoever these 
letters, and journals, and miemoirs may properly be said to con- 
stitute ; but before the publication of the present work, we had 
nothing like a history of the war, from its first outbreak in 
1839, to its close in 1842, In the religion of Paternoster Row, 
priority covers a multitude of sins; and an acconnt of a war, 
before it is half over, is a much safer trading speculation, than 
a history of the same war from its outbreak to its conclusion, 
committed to the Press on the restoration of peace. Ifa young 
Lord, in the prosecution of his travels, “looks in” at the war, 
spends a few months with the chief authorities, as a sort of 
amateur attaché, and hurries home, by the Red Sea route, with 
a few quires of manuscript in his portmanteau ;—or if a Captain, 
ora Voctor, sends fresh from the scene of action, a narrative 
of sauguinary battles, the scent of which is still rank in his nos- 
trila—their ill-digested fragments are saleable commoditics, for 
they have the guinca-stamp of priority upon them. Priority 
is, with the trade, the first thing—the second thing—and the 
third thing. Primogeniture is not of less importance in the 
literary, than in the social, world. One has only to come into 
being first, to secure whatsoever may be the monstrosity, phy- 
sical, or moral, of the first-born, rank and wealth,—every thine 
that the law can give ; whilst the comer-after, be he a very 
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paragon, 1s left in nameless obscurity, to pick up the scattered 
crumbs, which fall from the table of the heir. « Many a man has 
lamented, in pathetic terms, that he has had the misfortune to 
come into the world, just one little year too late, and man 
an author has had t bewail that los of prionty, for whic 
no amount of excellence can compensate. The comers-after 
suffer greatly by this incestant scrambling to be “ ont first”, 
and not only the , leat the world. When history comes, at 
last, m all completeness—a genuine chromele of a series of 
great events,—it appears before the world as a twice-told tale » 
the crents, im fragmentary wpintelligible shape, have been des-« 
abed, somehow, fer Better ot for wise , the sciamblers have 
cared every thing before them; and the historian, who had 
paused to give a whole-length picture of the war, often fails 
to make himself an, audience. . 

And yct, perhaps weeought not, im strict criticism, to speak 
of the solume before us as a history of the War in China, 
There 1, aswnedly, nothing of the dignity, nothing of the phi- 
losophy of lustory im the narrative now presented to the world, 
Ihe bock contams a round, unvarmshcd tale, told by a solder 
m plain, soldtet-like language , the mateiis cmployed are of 
undoubted authenticity, and there i» a continuity and com- 
pleteness in the work, which must render at extremely 
valuable to all who rcad for mere outside facts. He, who 
looks for more and fcels dis yppointed, may find the history of bis 
dhs appomtincnt Iggibly insciibed upon the ttle-page-—* Lieute- 
nant John Ouchtetlony, of the Madrv Lngincers, late Acting 
(Lxecutive ?) Engincere at the new settlement of Hong- 
Kong.” We cannot, in reason, expect to denve more from an 
officcr attached to the force ,—1 young officer, sill in the service, 
with the world before him—than a simple narrative of facts as 
they occurred = Lor neither mbtary nor pohtical ciiticiem are 
we entitled to look Much must be necessarily suppressed by 
a writes, i a dependant position, who puts his name on the 
title-page of his work. We cannot reasonably expect him 
to caiticise the déihgs of his official superiors, as though he weie 
beyond their reach , neither, perhaps, 1s 1tmght, m any view of 
the case, that he should be regardless of the condations of his 
mulitary servitude. He cannot speah out, like another man, 
and, in that state of hfe, he ought not. The nearest approx:- 
m tion to fidelity, which we can look for, in these soldier's nar- 
ratives, 1s the absence of all perversion of the truth. Suppres- 
sion there must be. The truth may be spoken ;—but not the 
whol truth , asword hi by ahair over-head. 

Sull we are thankfulto Licutenant Ouchterlony If his book 

u 
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he not all that we could wish it to be, the fuult lies, not in the 
author, but in hig position; and, with all its deficiencies, the 
volume before us is immeasurably the best that has resulted 
from the China capedition. It is the work, of a highly intelli- 
gent and candid mind ; feeling sensibly the icksomeness of official 
restraint, but compelled to submit to it, 

"Phe War in China awakened at tlie outset an interest, which 
it did not eventually sustai The intergn,, Loth in this coum 
try and in Eygland, was principally of a commercial character. 
Where it existed in greatest strength, if was the growth of some 
pocket considerations, As a war, if was, for some time, © no- 
thing to speak of "—a very pottering, unsatisfactory affair. Tt is 
true, that when first the order went forth for an expedition 
to proceed to the Eastern Seas, visions of incalculable sycee- 
silver, immeasurable bales of rich silks, and ivery-ware of in- 
conceivable variety, flitted before the tyes of many aspiring 
young soldiers ; some even more sanguine than the rest beheld 
afar offour British batteries playing upon the walls of the im- 
perial palace of Pekin ; but the general impression was, that as 
a fighting war, it would not be worth much. This impres- 
sion gathered, strength as time advanced. Nothing could be 
more unbusineslike than our procecdings ; and soon people 
not much interested in the commercial bearings of the case 
hegan to look on with philosophic unconcern. At best, the 
interest which attaches to the progress of events in the Eastern 
Seas, is of a fitful, irregular kind. There js no continuous 
stream of dntelligence from China, as from places with which 
we have a land comnmmication. Laply,,ouce in a mouth, or even 
at longer intervals, a vessel entered the Hooghly river, bringing 
intelligi from the Chyna Seas ; and then for a day or two 
it was vividly remeinbered, that there was a war it that part of 
the world. “There was, in fact, little else to interest. ‘The 
tranquillity of Affghanistan was then conceived to be an estab- 
lined fact ; the questioners were scouted as silly alarmists. We 
had no proclamations from the palace at Agra to amuse us ; 
and were fain, therefore, to make merry, for a day or two, over 
those which issued from the palace at Pekin. But this did not 
last very long. The tranquillity of Affghanistan was found to 
resemble the couching of the tiger ere it springs upon its prey. 
A counter-cxcitement was soon at work. As in that Shakes- 
perian passage, which proves the poct to have been a home:- 
opathist, it was seen how 

“ One fire burns out snather's burning, 
One pain is lightened by another's anguish.” 
Similia similibus curantur—and ow disasters in Affghanistan 
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soon cured us of any interest which we before took in the Chinese 
war. An arrival from China beeame, in time, a bore ;—we had 
no room for any lesser excitements, The Cabul insurrection 
was the yery Aaror’s rod of political events ;—it swallowed up 
all beside. : 

In England the case way somewhat different. Apart from all 
class interests, the selfish considerations of the few who had 
money to lose 8r Moncey to gain, the general feeling, strange 
to say, was onc of jocosity. It was not easy to bring the uncon- 
cerned vulgar to look upon a war with China as a serious bust- 
ness at all. There wes something igresistihly ludicrous—somc* 
thing suggestive of every possible sort of facctiousness, in the 
bare idea of such an event. The thing was as full of jdkes as ae 
Christmas pudding of plums. There was a broad grif on the 
very face of it, ‘What endless subjects for the pencll of the 
eanicaturist—the pew of the witling, in prose or poctry—the 

ractical merriment of the pantomnnist! There was the Bull 
in the China shop, as a standing dish; John Chinaman's pig- 
tail alone was worth a sinall fortune ; and then there was a never- 
ending succession of provocatives to mirth in the very names 
of Fi and Ti—Hoand Po—Chang and Kwang—I.oo—Foo— 
and Choo ; and other cuphonious monesyllables. The joke- 
monger was sure to find an inexhaustible magazine of materials 
in a war with the platter-faced descendants of the sun and the 
moon. The ideas suggested by such an event had in them 
none of the terrible sublimity of human carnage ; there was 
not a thought ef murderous grape and canister ridtlling dense 
masses of humanity Sammed into narrow streets, No; in the 
imaginations of these merry witlings, there was nothing worse 
than an immortal smash of China ;—round-shot booming into 
porcelain-warehouses and damaging, not mien, but tea-cups. 
Perchance there may have been dim visions of small-footed women, 
like those who are sometimes scen on tea-trays, toddling away in 
a state of high alarm ; but the grim picture of whole families 
murdered in coll bload, to place them beyond the reach of the 
invading foe, never rose up to turn the look of mirth into 
one of deepest pity and dismay. No; the whole thing was 
marvellously jocose ; emblematised by a roaring buil in a erockery 
shop; or, peradventure, as a more original notion still, a jolly 
jack-tar holding on to onc of the tuils of a fugitive Mandarin. 
{t was barely possible to look apon the collision as one 
between men and men-—to believe, that the ladies and gentlemen 
on the tea-cups, and the trays, and the screens, and the work- 
boxes, and the hluc aud white crockery, were merely the repre- 
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sentatives of human flesh and blood—of living and sentient 
beings—with throgts to be cut and limbs to be mutilated. A 
smashing of pottery seemed to be the worst of it. 

Of course, there were no feelings of animosity at work. The 
two nations were at war with cach other; But on our part there 
‘was no national enmity. They, who thought seriously about 
the matter, were mainly of opinion, that China was being just 
a little hardly used. As the war advunctd, there was no 
attempt to get up any becoming national hatred. The feeling 
both in this country and in England was, that the sooner the 
war was brought to a close the Detter. We knew, that the 
anhappy Chinamen were at our mercy, and,"therefore, we rather 
loved them. The magnanimity of Englishmen generally 
extends: thus fur. In the present case, they were uniformly 
successful in all their engagements with the Chinese, and, there 
fore, had nothing to forgive. Success man enemy is unpar- 
donable. As soon as he is feared, he is hated. National hatred 
is, for the most part, the child of national fear. We do not hate 
the weak, but the strong. Tip) Sultaun, Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, and, in later days, Mahomed Akbar Khan, were 
olyeets of national hatred and national abuse. We could not 
afford to laugh at dhear—but we could spit upon them. There 
never was a war entered into by the British Government, which 
called forth so small a display of popular feeling, as this war 
with China, ‘Fhe general exclamation of “Poor devilal ” pretty 
well expressed the sense of the nation. The silly boasting 
of the Pekin Court—its overweening confidence in its own, 
and its utter ignorance of our, resources~~its inordinate demands 
upon the courage and skill of its officers—the impossible orders 
which were issued to them, and the prepostcrous edicts which 
were fulminated against us,—all had a tendency tu strengthen 
the pity which was felt for the Chinese nation. The war was 
not with the people, but with the Government; but whilst the 
people necessarily suffered all the terrible evils of war at their 
own doors, it was alinost impossible to reach the Government. 
Truth travelled not to Pekin. The Chinese Otticers, to whom 
was entrusted the impossible duty of expelling the outside 
barbarians, were compelled to resort to cnormous lying, to save 
themselves from death and their families from disgrace. His 
imperial Majesty issued his orders, as though he were 
commanding a wasp’s-nest to be blown up, or a colony of rats to 
be poisoned; and it was long before his unhappy Commissioners 
could bring themselves to declare, that the vermin, which were 
thus ordered to be extirpated, were, in good truth, a great and 
powerful people, with huge gun-ships and still more perilous 
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fire-vessels and ordnance, beside which the Chinese Artillery 
was as harmless as a shower of orange. Thg imperial insolence 
was safe in its Palace at Pekin—lulled in the false security 
of ignorance; whilst the outside barbarians were ravaging the 
coast, and thousands of innocent men condemned to taste 
all the bitterness of desolating war. Truly, a most unsatisfac- 
tory state of things. There we were, for two years, or even 
longer, blustering afgy, with all our might; yet failing to make 
ourselves understood. The procecdings of the expedition in the 
Eastern scas were unintelligible to the Court of Pekin, War was 
made after a fashion ; but wo impression was made. The seat 
of the disease was Snot reached; antl month after month, the 
mail carried home fresh tidings of renewed military operations; 
hut month afier month, nay year after year, the people of 
England saw, to their ineffable disgust, that the termination of 
this most unsatisfactory war was still as remote as ever. John 
Bull fairly Jost his patience, 

To many the war was doubly odious; because it was said 
to be an opium war, Jt was alleged, that the real origin of 
the contention was an iniquitous attempt, on the part of the 
British, to introduce the drug into the Chinese ports, in violation 
of the laws of the country. Into a_ consideration of the causer 
of the war we cannot now afford to enter. Lieutenant 
Ouchterlony affirms, that it was not an Opiam war + 

“The novel war which was thus in a meaxure proclaimed, wos not very 
popular in Englgnd, since there were many who could not divest their 
minds of the orroncous idea, that it was undertaken to enforce ypon the Chincke 
the continuance of a traffic, whose tendency upon the morals and welfare of 
the people was of tho most* pernicious kind; and that it wax a domincering: 
and disgraceful Aitompt to compe) the importation of an article strictly for- 
bidden hy their own laws; and further, that the sordid motives which liad 
influenced thy British Government to appeal to arms in support of the un- 
rightcous cause of the opium dealers, ought to be held in abhorrence as wholly 
unworthy of that standard which was now about to be unfurled against a 
race whose sole offence was, a desire to maintain their own inatitutions, and 
to withdraw from all intercourse with a people, wha hud xpared no exertion 
1o overturn and set them at defiance. 

Dee pou asthis viow of the xubject may appear, and just as it was 
deemed by many high-minded individuals, who ranked themselves against the 
prosceution of the so-styled or im war,” ita entire fallacy and evil 
tendency were oqually obvious to all who, from extensive personal intercourse 
with the Chinese, aud from the means and opportunities of forming correct 
opinions upon the subject of our 9 gn and reseat relations with the empire, 
which they had thereby enjoyed, were well qualilied to pronounce upon the 
merits of this important question, in its connexion with the war now about 
to be waged: the opium question should be regarded merely as a spark 
blown into a mine, which, during the past half century, the vindictivencas 
and insufferable strogance of the Chinese Government had been gradually 
charging ; and it can be no more considered the primary cause of the war, than 
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can {he match, which ignites the tai, be styled the cause of the each 
made by the explosion. ‘That the quaiel was an unhappy one, and for mony 
rensons to he deeply Aeplored, does not admut of a doubt, but chat it was on 


our pat just and unavoidable, and that the demands of our Government were 
reasonable, and based upon the principle of reiprocity mm commercial inter- 
course, all must allow, after a dispassionate considefation of all the cireum- 
atances of the case” 

Our author does not sufficiently discriminate between proxi- 
mate and remote causes. We cannot exyfect*the mass of the 
people to look very searchingly into the latter. Iu all cases of 
contention, international or domestic, incompatibility is, doubt- 
les, the predisposing cause. Whenesuch, inconipatibility exists, 
acollision must be looked for sooner or later;* but it is the duty 
of both parties. to avoid, by all possible means, whatever may 
precipitate thes collision. Whatever docs so precipitate it nay 
fuirly bes regarded asits cause; and we do not see, that the 
common enquirer is bound to look for mofeacmote causes. The 
immediate dispute might always be settled, did not this 
incompatibi ity exint. Still, when an insult is offered, or a blow 
struck, it is fair to assign to the insult or the blow the causation 
of the rnpture which follows. 

We write this in a gencral sense ; for we perceive, in_ the 
present day, somewhat too much of a disposition to look for 
remote causes, when proximate ones will not bear a very close 
enquiry, 4s regarda more immediately the China war, we 
beheve that though the Opium may, with some degree of fairness, 
be looked upon asthe tcferrima causa, we must regard it, not in 
the light of 2 noaious drug, but as an article of import, paid for 
by the Chinese somewhat too freely in bright silver, We do not 
assert, that the Chinese Government were wholly destitute ofa 
benevolent desire to check the too-prevailmg vice of opium- 
eating ; but, with all our charity, we cannot bring ‘ourselves to 
believe, that the constant drain of the preciouh metal was not 
regarded as the nore serious evilof the two. The mischief did 
not lic so much in what we took to China, as in what we brought 
away from it, We took a noxions, stupifying drug; and we 
brought away bright siker, The diam of ite specie was 
beginning to be severely felt ; and hence the obstacle to the 
admission of our opium. In so far as the opium was concerned, 
we believe that this is the true history of the origin of the war. 

The war in China was actually commenced in the early purt 
of 1840, In the month of February, the supreme Government 
received instructions to fit out an expedition, for the display of 
British power in the Chinese Scas. The instructions received 
were specit and thongh the Council, of which that excellent 
man, Mr. Robertson, was then the Picsident, felt that they were 
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engaged upon a work, whieh could not but result in failure, they 
had nothing to do but to obey. The force, which was ordered 
by the Home Authorities tu “be fitted out*for service in the 
Eastern Seas, was small to an absurdity; and, with reference to 
the objects to be agained, totally inefficient. We had nearly 
written that, with reference to the plan of operations, the foree 
was totally insufficient; but the plan of operations had been 
markedout by thg Heme Government, and was admirably adapted 
to ensure failure, This wise Palmerstonian scheme involved no- 
thing beyond a display of u little strength on certain’remote littoral 
points of the over-grown Chincse Empire. For such operations 
—the only result of wRich was likelysto be an useless expenditure 
of gunpowder and of life—the three regiments of foot and 
the volunteer Native Infantry Battalion, despatched, in the spriug® 
of 1840," to Singapore, were something more than sufficient. But 
we might as reasonably have attempted to bring down an 
elephant with a péa-shooter. The Indian Government could 
not but see the utter folly of making weak demonstrations ou the 
extremities of the Chinese Empire. The evil lay in the dense 
ignorance and the insufferable arrogance of the Celestial 
Emperor, and here we were attempting to enlighten and humble 
him by making small demonstrations on remote points of his 
empire—demonstrations which might, for all practical purposes, 
have been made with as good effect on one of the Pacific Islands. 
The Home Government touk the business into their own hands, 
and manifested xs gross an ignorance of the character of the 
Chinese Government, as the Emperor himself had exhibited, of 
the magnitude of British power and of the extent of British 
resources. This was the primal error. Had it been left to the 
Indian Government to determine the strength of the Expedition, 
and to setjle the plan of opcrations, the war would have 
been brought to an end in a year. There would have becn no 
useless hacking ut the extremities—the blow would have been 
struck right at the heart. We write this not in mere conjecture; 
we know the feeling of bitter despair with which the then 
Council of Inflia, having before it the sad cxample of the 
Burmese war, addressed itselfto the executive duties, which had 
been delegated to it by the Home Government, The result 
predicted from the very first was precisely that which eventuall 
accrued, That was done in the third year of the war, whic 
ought to have heen done in the first. 
et us not be misunderstood.—War is so mighty an evil, that 


* Lieutenant Ouchterlony (Chapter ITT) seys—1841 This is pepe an error of 
the Press. Anthors, revident in Indie, who publish their works in Rngland, are 
unfortunately condemned to many arch. 
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we must ever regard as criminal the Government, which senda 
unnecessarily one company into action—which carries war into 
an cnemy’s country"one rood beyond the necessary extent—which 
sheds one unnecessary drop of blood, or destroys unnecessarily 
one doliar’s worth of property. Iffour regiments of foot, with a 
small body of Artillery, acting in combination with a few ships 
of war, arc sufficient to carry outthe dbjects, which it has been 
determined to carry out, Iet not, in the nan.e «f humanity, one 
more regiment be added to the force. If we can save the limb, 
hy euttin off h finger, in the name of mercy, let not the arm be 
amuputated. But what merey is there in hacking off first onc 
finger and then another; then taking the*hand off at the wrist ; 
then the arm at the elbow; and then fivally amputating at the 
shoulder,” All experience was against the course of treatment, 
which the British Government thought fit to adopt. It could 
not, whether the nature of the discaxe or the habits of the patient 
were regarded in connexion with it, be any thing but inhuman 
treatment, The Surgeon, who operating at a distance from 
the seat of the discase, puts his patient, now become his 
victim, to the torture, without once reaching the part affected— 
and this, too, in the face of all experience, in violation of the 
most ordinary rules of science—should be indicted for cuttin 
and maiming. Such was the Palmerstonian practice, and of such 
could any friend of humanity enter his approval? Whatever 
may be our opinion of war in the abstract—whatever may have 
heen our opinion of the justice or the policy of, any individual 
war, military operations being once determined upon, it behover 
the Government of the country to conduct them on such a scale, 
ag shall tend most certainly and most speedily to bring the war to 
a satisfactory conclusion. Our operations in the China Scus were 
conducted in such a manner, as to lengthen out th. war to its 
utmost possible duration, under the worst conceivable form of 
management, It did not appear co be the object of our 
operations to expedite, but to retard, the close of the war—not 
to put an end to suffering, but to lengthen out delirious joy. 

Phe first achievement of the China War was ihe capture of 
the island of Chusan, in July 1840, An attempt was made to 
induce the Chinese authorities to strike their , without an 
effort to uphold the character of the nation. The Governor 
and the Admiral came off from shore, and had an interview 
with Sir Gordon Bremer, on board the Wellesley. It was 
represented to them, that we came not to make war upon the 

eople, but on their rulers ; that the British force was too strong 
for the Island to resist; and that it would be better to capitulate 
atonce. The Chinamen thought it a hard case indeed, that 
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because the Briush Government had been insulted at Canton, 
it should revenge itself on Chusan ; admitted, that the military 
resources of the Island were not sufficient for purposes of 
resistance ; but added, that they had a duty to perform to their 
sovercign, and perform it they must at every hazard. Then 
was exploded that enormous lie, which, like all other lies, had 
* sentence of death writer! down against it” from the first—that 
the pcople of Chita Were eager to exchange, for a foreign yoke, 
the sovereignty of their Tartar rulers; that our appearance 
among them as deliverers would be hailed with a shout af 
national welcome.* Whether it be a trick of our self-love, ot 
whether it be a platter * of selfdelusfon, or whether it be a 
stroke of sophistry, wherewith we would delude others—some- 
how or ot er, the discovery of the hatefulness of the existing * 
Govermnent is always cotemporancous with onr intentions to 
bestow the blessings gf British rule ov our neighbors. No sooner 
ts a foreign war resolved upon—a war fated, from the first, to 
end in the acquisition of territory—than a food of falsehood and 
vant is poured out to bewail the sufferings of the poor oppressed 
people, whom, in the plenitude of our benevolence, we are about 
to redeem from their crucl bondage. The sufferings of the 
people and the cruclties of their rulers are assumed, or 
mvcnted sand as what is repeated very often without contradic- 
toi 1s sure to be believed by the majority of hearers—the takers- 
tor granted ever outnumbering the enquirers —the convenient 
falsehood soon pecomes an article of faith, and injustice is 
robbed of halfits naked hidcousness, There are many well- 
nieaniig people, too, who, confiding in the truth of the abstract 
propossuon, that British rule is preterable to Tartar or Talpoor 
tule, os being based upon sounder principles of Government, 
argue thence, a great deal too hastily, that it must necessarily be 
better sutedto the wants of all classes of the great human 
fanily. According to our civilized notions, it is better to eat 
one’s dinner witha knife and fork than with one’s finger, or 
even with chop-sticks ; but it does not follow, that we shonld 
.e 





* “ We opencd the summons, and they read it m our presence, and, indeed, 
hoforc the asseibled troops he decp groans and imercasing pressure of the 
rere wuned us, that we Weic among 4 hostile multitude, and from that moment 

have evr doubted the fiction ao mdustriously arculated throughout India of 
the hatud and dishke of the uaves af China to then Tartar rulers, for il 
wppeated, uy tir as we bad an ty of judging, to be without the shghtest 
foundation ho Summons to the people stated, that no yury was 
intended to tom, but it war against their rulers and their servants we bad 
fone tc mahe, nar for them unjust acts Of thus they seemed, perfectly aware: 
but they bated the invading Barbarians more bitterly than thei Tartar rolera, and 
their clcuclird hands and anzous faces proved to ua how false was the wes, that we 
were come aniong 1 people who only waited for the standard of thr foreigners to 
thiow off wduemted Mad tyrant yoke "—. Jocelyn 
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confer any blessings on an uncivilized people; by teaching thent 
the necessity of feeding with the knife and fork, instead of 
those instruments which were made before them. Our customs 
may be very well asnited to ourselves; but it docs not follow, that 
they are adapted to the wants of our neighbours; and the 
Government which may answer the purpose of protecting the lives 
and properties, and advancing the happiness of Civilized Eny lish- 
men, may be productive of very different rosults, when conferred 
on a nation of Barbarians. It is not the question, whether this 
or that is abstractedly good, or abstractedly bad ; but whether 
it is suited to meet the requirements of a particular people ;— 
whether it is adapted to the nationdi character, and the 
intellectaal and moral yy of the community on which it ia 
bestowed, A savage would consider it an inconceivable hardship 
to be compelled to sit up to dinner and feed himself with a knife 
and fork ; and there are many of our milder laws which he would 
consider atrociously cruel and oppressive. Ie prefers his own 
style of eating—his own wild aud summary justice ; and cannot 
understand us when we inform him, that the civilization, which 
we are conferring upon him, is a blessing to be greatly appreciated, 
It may be a blessing to us; but it is no blessing tohim. ‘The law» 
under which he lives, may be defective ; but they suit him,—and 
that is enough. Le docs not comprehend what we mean, when 
we talk about coming as deliycrers. His children’s children 
tay understand it; but it is beyond his rude intelligence. Of 
the blessings of civilization no sound man can be really sceptical ; 
but it is a monstrous delusion to suppose, that these blessings 
are _so intelligible to all, that even the yninitiated must be ever 
ready to open wide their arms to receive them. , 

The people of Chusan were notso weary of the Tartar yoke, 
as to hail, with any great amount of popular enthusiasm, the 
arrival of the outside Barbarians. On the whole, they thought it 
better to fight ; and fight they did, with about as much success 
as could reasonably be expected. The first broadside from the 
fiect must have couvvinged thei of the utter hopelessness of 
coping with a power, possessing such terrible war-junks as those 
which now opened on their ill-defended works, and scattered 
destruction among their shipping. It was all over with 
Chusan. The legs of the Admiral were carried off ; and he 
died. ‘The Governor drowned himselfin a tank. The British 
flag was hoisted on the walls of Ting-hai. The soldiery 
drank sham-shoo till madness supervened—and our first 
Golgotha was acquired. 

Lieut. Ouchterlony says somewhat less than might have 
been said of what followed. Churan was taken. ‘The 
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oftcnecs of Canton had been visited upon Ting-ha, and the 
Bntsh Government had gamed a buriakground tor their 
saperfluous troops. In six months, nearly five hundred men 
were carried off by fever, dysentery, and diarrhoa :— 

* Out of respect to ti rehgrous feelings of the Chinese, Colonel Burrell 
aid not permit any of the puble buildings, or Joss-houses, im the city of 
‘Ianghae to be occupied as barratka by our oops, and with the exception of 
the 18th regiment, who were stationed in the lage buldmg on Joss-houve 
lull, which had been converted mto 2 strong post of defence, the whole of 
the force was encamped in tents, exposed by ay to the glara ot a ficroe sun, 
and by night to the unwholesome cxhalations which arore from the damp and 
recking soil, and fiom the paddy ids and channels of imigation by which 
they were mtoisected nea Hundred directions: 

inder such ciicumstances, not ampoved by the great want of fresh 
provisions which was cxpertenccd, fever and dysentery soon began fheir fatal 
tavages among men, who for soviral months had been accustomed t the dry 
and. sheltered quarters of a transport’s main deck. At this time an application 
way made tor the use of anmunemployed transport as a hospital for the sick, 
which was refured $ 

‘To give an 1dca of the extent of the ravages of these disorders, a statement 
as annexed of the admissions and deaths which occurred in the hospital of 
the Europcan regiments, from the 13th July to the 31st Decembo:, 1840 — 
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A committee of enquiry to examine into the causct of this 
drcad mortality was assembled at Chusan—another in Calentta. 
‘The infor mation*elicited elearly proved, that there had been 
culpable mismanagement; that bad food, unnecess: expo- 
sure, and an almost total want of all the appliances and means 
of a Hospital, had killed off our brave fellows by scores, The 
Caleutta Committee recorded a mass of most damning evidence. 
The facts which were proved, during the enquiry, rendered 
it marvellous, not that so many had died, but that so many had 
lived. Rotten meat, a ing sun, a swampy marsh, an 
iefficient hospital establishment, and a commanding officer, 
with no bowels of compassion, save for one favored corps (his 
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own)—these were enongh to mow down the strongest force 
ever encamped in a new settlement. [ron could not have 
withstood it. But'though all this was recorded in the evidence 
of many trustworthy witnesses; though the strongest possible 
opinion of the culpable mismanagement, to use a gentle word, 
thus evidenced, was entertained by the members, the proceedings 
of the Court of Enquiry were burked—nothing was heard publicly 
of the damning truths that had transpired—tkere was no exposure 
—no punishment—no warning. 

, In the meantime, whilst the land forces were rotting, like 
sheep, under this mild treatment,,in the marshes of Chusan, 
the naval armament with tht joint Plenipotentiarics, Admiral and 
Capt. Elliot were blockading the Ningpo river and exploring 

“the bay of Pechelee. The good effects of the movement of the 
squadron north-ward were soon sufficiently obvious—so obvious, 
that if there ever had been any doubt, as to the best means of 
prosecuting the war, they must now have been wholly removed. 

The appearance of the hostile flect, on the way to Pekin, made 
just the impression that it was desirable to make. ‘Tidings of 
the advance of our fleet reached the Emperor, and, in alarm, he 
sent down Keshen to negociate for the withdrawal of our fight~ 
ing ships. Keshen advised a further reference to Pekin; the 
Emperor very shrewdly suggested, that as the difference between 
the two Governments had arisen at Canton, it would be advis- 
able to proceed thither to scttle them. Accordingly, the flect 
steered southward again ; and the celestial heart beat quietly 
as before. .A truce was proclaimed; and about the middie 
of November, the British diplomatists appeared at Canton 
to settle affairs with the Chinese Commissioner, who, a few 

days after their arrival, entered the city in state. ‘Then began 
Chinese cunning and British credulity to display themselves in 

the strongest lights. Keshen began to treat after his own 
fashion ;—to treat, in his vocabulary, was only to procrastinate. 

One great object had been geined by the removal of the fleet 

from its dangerons vicinity to Pekin, Thenext thing to be 
ained was, time. Whilst the Commissioner wae deluding the 

Besser Eltiot (for the greater one being seized with a complaint 

of the heart, had, ere this, gone off the stage) with false hopes of 

a satisfactory adjustment of affairs, he was, under instructions from 

higher authorities, diligently strengthening the defenses of the 

Bogue. The old Phe! went out, and the new year opencd upon 

the same scene of shilly-shally ; but, by this time, even Elhot’s 
placid nature began to wax impatient of the delay, and orders 
were at last issued, in earnest, to commence hostilities. ‘There 
was but a poor complement of lands-men—the recovered men of 
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the foot-regiinents and a portion of the Madras sepoy-corps : 
but there were our ships of war, and strength more than cnough 
for any work there was to accomplish. So, af last, on the 6th 
of January, the forts of Chuenpce and Tycocktow were attacked 
—forts lying on oppgsite sides of the river, and to be assailed 
by different squadrons, The defenders stood well to their 
guns. At Chuenpee, “ m&ny of the enemy,” writes Licutenant 
Ouchterlony “ were killed inside the works, owing to their unfor- 
tunate impression, that our troops either gave no quarter, or, if 
taken prisoner, that their death was inevitable. ‘Acting under 
this dread, no signs could induce them to surrender.” At 
Tycocktow, the resistehce was stillanore dexperate ; the enc- 
my stood up even to the point of the cold-steel, Stil], opposi- 
tion was utterly fuitless, ec works were carried; the patteries¢ 
dismantled ; the public buildings and military stores destroyed, 
and then on the 8th of Jan » the Flotilla moved upon 
the Bogue Forts. Ever heart. Lat high with expectation ; 
there was a prospect of a decisive engagement ; Aununghoy 
was within range of our guns; the seventy-four-gun ships 
were prepared for action—when lo! a poor dirty boat, rowed 
by an old woman, was seen putting out from land, and displuyin, 
the white flag of truce. In the boat was u quack doctor, who 
had been despatched as an emi from the Chinese authori- 
ties, to propose to the British Picnipotentiary a temporary 
suspension of hostilities, Elliot the easy listened to the 
pr al ; and negociations were resumed. 

fter twelve thore days of treating, preliminaries were arranged ; 
Clusan was to be giyen up ; [ong-Kong was to “be ceded to 
the British in jts place; six millions of dollars were to be paid 
us indemnification ; the trade was to be re-opened ; and direct 
official integcourse, upon equal terms, was to be established, 
A “ Circular” to this effect was issucd; and the “ scrupulous 
good faith of Keshen” was therein publicly announced. mn the 
26th of January, the British flag was hoisted on Hong-Kong ; 
but weeks passed, and there was no appearance of any re-openin, 
of the Trada* The scrupulous good faith of Keshen had 
employed itself in strengthening the defenses of Canton, concen- 
trating troops in the city, and making every preparation for 
war. There were no hopes of any satisfactory arrangement, 
beyond an arrangement of words; so, again. hostilities were 
commenced. The Bogue forts were attacked in earnest; 
Aunundoghoy and Wangtung—the whole line of defences—was 
carried ; and as the last remaining fort fell before us, and the 
“tents, stores, Mandarins’ houses and other buildings” were 
wrapt in flames, “ the hills far and near reflected bach the lurid 
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glare of u conflagration which must have revealed to the 

surrounding population, many of whom witnessed the fight 

from the adjacent hills, the secret of the utter inability of their 
vaunted soldiery to withstand the prowess of the enemy they 

had held in contempt.” . 

The naval armament moved upon Canton, carrying everything 
before it as it went ; and, on the 20th’ of March, the force being 
then close upon the factories, another suspensior of hostilities was 
announced. ‘Two new Commissioners had appeared on the atage. 

eshen, not being truculent enongh, was recalled, degraded ; 
Yilshan and Lungwan appointed in hisroom. Ellict the easy 
had begun treating again? and the Port whs soon said tobe 
open, ‘There was an armistice; the fleet, with the exception 
of a. few small craft, stationed to watch the factories was 
withdrawn to IIong-Kong; some of our ships of war sailed for 
England ; vesicls laden with sick men aq the Bengal sepoys 
were despatched to Calcutta; Sir Gordon Bremner, the Chief 
Naval Officer, proceeded to the same place to confer with the 
Governor General ; and Sir Hugh Gough, who had taken the 
chief Military command, began to reorganise his smal! shattered 
force at the new settlement of Hong-Kong; whilst Captain 
Elliot employed himself in making arrangements for its civil 
governinent, 

In the mean time, the Emperor, having reecived intelligence 
of the capture of the Bogne Forts, was gnashing his imperial 
teeth with malice and vexation. Keshen had reported the sad 
occurrence, and added a few unpalatable truths, for which he 
was incontinently handed over to theeBoard of Punishment. 
Furious edicts were poured forth from the Pckin palace ; the most 
truculent orders were issued to all the Provincial Governors; a 
rebel-slaying General was appointed, with especialénstructions 
to exterminate the contumacious Barbarians; and everything, 
though matters went on favorably enough at Canton, and the 
factories were once more alive with business, promised well for a 
bloody war. 

On the 11th of May,* Elliot the easy répfaired again to 
Canton, and found matters in such a state, that even he could 
not think them favorable. Ail the batteries in the neighbourhood 
were bristling with s-—the Joss-houses were isoned—-the 
public buildings on fhel banks of the river converted into arsenals, 
and fire-rafts were being prepared in the creeks. The speaceful 


. 


* Lieutonant Ouchterlony is not very clear in his dates; he says, that Capt. Elliot 
went to Canton on the 11th—Now, the Inst month namedin thonarrative fa April, 
from which it is to be inferred that the 11th of Aprilis implied—but it was the 11th 
of Mey. Other lapses of this kind occur. 
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inhabitants of Canton, fearful of the impending storm, were 
rushing in crowds out of the city—the merchants were betaking 
themselves to the ships ;—the crisis was evidenfly at hand. There 
was no time to be lost. The fleet was moved upto Cauton, 
and an attack upon ghe city was determined upon, The 24th 
of May—the Queen's birthday—witnossed the fall of the com- 
mercial capital of China? ic Chinese troops held out, for 
some time, with gconsidcrable cnergy; but the advance of the 
British bayonets was irresistible ; and the Forts were, in time, 
carried. The details of the engagement are well-known, and 
there is nothing new in the,description before nx. Having lost 
everything, the Chine&e authoritics* again thought it time to 
treat; and Elliott the casy admitted them to terms. The 
Tartar troops were to be withdrawn from Canton ; six milions of * 
dollars to be paid down; compensation for the destmction of 
the factories and the Bilbaino ; and on the payment of all the 
persian r eect 

money, the British troops to be withdrawn to the Bocca Tigris. 
This ransoming of the city wasa most unpalatable measure. 'The 
Military chief growled audibly, even in his despatches ; and all 
under him were grievously annoyed at so greata display of 
forbearance on the part of Elliot the casy. Let us sce what the 
intelligent author ofthe volume before us has got to say about 
this matter :-— 

“ Theso terms wore much criticised at the timo, and have since afforded 
matter for warm discussion am it those who, from long acquamtance 
with the peculiar tribe who inhabit the Canton province, could not but 
anticipate with the* deepest interest and anxiety the completest humiliation 
to a city, whose gates had ever been inhospitably closed against them. 
The humbling of tho provinsial capital was deemed incomplete; and it wan 
contended that, ia consideration of the extreme provocation which the 
treachery of the Chinese authorities ond the arrogance of tho people had 
caused, no terms of accommodation should have been listened to, until the 
British flag hafl been planted on the ramparts of the hitherto inviolate city. 

But the considerations which influenced Captain Elliot were of great 
weight, and may be thug stated: The total numerical strength of the force 
under arms before Canton, on the morning of the 27th May, did not exceed 
2,200 men of all arms, while within the city there were not lesa than 20,000 
men, after making @ very large allowance for oxaggerations by the 
“ confidential agents,’—fearfal odds to he encountered in the pent-up space of 
a closely built city, where a knowledge of tho localities would have given 
the Chinese abundant opportunity to molost our troops. Sickness, con- 
sequent upon the dreadful weather to which the troops were exposed, as well 
as disorder from the temptations of plunder and intoxicating liquors, which 
would have beset them on every side, were also much te be dreaded in any 
prolonged occupation of the city; and though the avowed confidence of Sir 

Hugh Gough in the discipline of his officers and men was great and well- 
founded, yet it must be admitted, that His Excellency’s position ix ferrorent 
within an assaulted, but_yet unconquered, city, filled with a ranrorous and 
vindictive populace, and opposed in front by'a regular force, and in rear by 
the armed population of the surrounding villages, would have been a mont 
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difficult one to maintain, without the risk of a loos which, with the small 
force at his command, would have been fatal. It should, moreover, be hone in 
mind, that in the confusion which a bombardment of the town would have 
created, all public order must have been overthrown, and, in all probability, 
tis greater part of the city destroyed by fire, and its treasuries plundered by 
the mob, 

It appeara now to be Generally admitted, that the course pursued by Cay tain 
Eliot was, under the circumstances, the most judicious which could have 
have heen adopted. The leaders and the fore enerally, were much 
chagrined at their withdrawal to without the Rocea Tigris ; but this was a 
necessary condition of the ransom of the city of Canton.” 





* Soon after this last achievement of the capture and 
ransom of Canton, Elliot was recalled eby gthe Home Govern- 
incnt, apd Sir Henry Pottinger appointed in his room. The 
change was one of vast popularity. Never was unhappy man, 
iy high office, more virulently condenmed and scouted. We 
have called him Elliot the easy; and ,an easy-going man he 
was; over-credulous and sanguine; forbearing, beyond the 
tastes of martial men; and, to outward seeming, a very epitome 
of the gullibility of John Bull. But now that the hey-day of 
popular exasperation has passed, and men longing to be at them, 
are no longer pent down by peaceful negociators to grind 
their tecth in bitter disappointment, Iet him be judged fairly. 
Elliot was the great sca} it; he bore the offences of others 
with all meckness; bound hand and foot by orders from the 
Foreign Office, he did the Palmerstonian bidding with scrupulous 
exactitude ; and made for himself, not fame, but infamy. Elliot 
stood before us here in the East the visible efabodiment of all 
the weakneés and wrong-headedness of the lome Government. 
In the general fever of disappointment “and indignation, which 
his temporising policy engendered among us, men seldom paused 
to ask, whether the easy Elliot was following out his own 
course of diplomacy, or whether he was merely * putting into 
action the written policy, which he held in his pocket. We who 
now write—we speak candidly—were not wanting in inclination to 
pelt with the rotten eggs of our indignant rhetoric the pillory- 
exposed head of the unfortunate diplomat. But now we must do 
him all possible justice. Elliot acted under instrnetions ;—what 
they were in specific form, we know not, save froin their results, 
for no Bluc-Book has yet fully revealed them ; but that he was 
tied down by these orders is now a plain historical fact. The 
orders were issued in the spirit, not of a great statesman, but of 
a small tea-dealer. The gist of the thing was, that Elliot, some- 
how or other, was to get tea. He was to go upon the “ little war 
system ;” the object Ieing, as best he might, to open the trade 
again. He had not means at his disposal, for any great enter- 
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prize—nor was he permitted by his mastcrs to put such means 
ashe had to their best uses. At one pqit Sir Gordon 
Bremner, anxious to turn the bowsprits of the fleet once moro 
towards the north, urged the matter with mnch camestness 
upon Elliot, settingeforth the obvious advantages of such a 
course. The advantages were quite clear to the Plenipo :—he 
disputed not the point ; he simply produced his instructions ; the 
Commodore was @ati&fied ; there could be no move to the north- 
ward in the teeth of such instructions as those, anymore than in 
the teeth of the foulest of winds. When Pottinger came, affairs 
wore a different ct, ‘The war was then begun in earnest: 
But to contrast Pottinger’s conduct with that of Elliot would be 
a stretch of unfairness, of which we, at least, are not inclixted to be 
puilty. You might as well tie a man up in a sack, and throw it 
in his teeth, that when sct to run in a race against ah unem- 
barrassed man, withoyt*’even the impediment of coat and waist- 
coat, he is left a long way behind. Pottinger came with other 
instructions—with more extended powers; he appeared on the 
arena, a free man; not tied and bound by the chain of the 
tradesman policy of a Palmerston. Lic had the experience of 
Elliot’s failares ‘to profit by, and liberty to turn them to 
profitable account. Let him be judged according to his own 
merits—and they were great—but let not the doings of 
Pottinger be employed to sct off the short-comings of Elliot. 
Men may say, that Elliot was fearful of incurring responsibilit 
—that in such asituation he ought to have incurred it—that it 
behoved him to depart from his instructions. Some would 
have done so, there iss little doubt; but it may be questioned 
whether it is any man’s duty to disobcy the orders of the higher 
authorities, from whom he derives all the power he enjoys, 
Though he knows that his disobedience would be productive of 
beneficial resylts, it is clearly his business to obey. Elliot was 
ordered to perform a certain duty, which he did according to the 
best of his ability ;—-that the duty he was charged with was not 
something different was, assuredly, no error of hie, It would be 
as fair to tax thfe Supreme Government with having sent, in the 
first instance, three thousand, instead of fifteen thousand, men to 
the China war, as to tax Elliot with pursuing a course of policy 
which was marked out for him in Downing Street. 

But Elliot went—was provided with a new appointment— 
hurried off post-haste to Texas—whilst Pottinger, really a 
Plenipotentiary, set about doing things in earnest, with a new 
admiral, Parker, to help him. e work was not nearly done,— 
nay, only just commenced. There was now to be something 
like a move to the northward—no treating now. In vain the 
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Chinese authorities attempted to dclude us. Long-Kong was 
duly garrisoned ; the expedition moved upwards; and towards 
the end of August was opposite Amoy. The defences were 
yoon stormed and carried. “ ‘The engagement,” says our author, 
“ was a fine spectacle ; but, beyond the pivturesgueness of the 
seene, afforded nothing worthy of comment.” The city was 
to be carried next morning; but it was evacuated during the 
night and the sycce carried off most, (listreetly in hollow 
timber-logs. , Not much richer than before, the expedition 
then stecred for Chusan. The Island was retaken without 
much trouble, though since it had keen given up by the 
British, its defences hai been greatly Strengthened; and 
military preparations, on a large scale, had been going on 
with much activity: Markets converted in cantonments— 
Joss-houses into barracks—vast stores of ammunition heaped 
up within the walls of the town. Cwi,bono?—For all_ this, 
there was only more slaughter. ‘“ The whole,” says Lieut, 
Ouchterlony, ““ formed an excecdingly picturesque and 
brilliant operation.” The next move was upon Chinhai, at 
the mouth of the Ningpo river. Great preparations had 
been going on here—the heights were bristling with guns; 
the citadel which occupies the summit of o sharp and 
craggy hill,” had been greatly strengthened, and everything 
was ready for another struggle. On the 10th of October, 
these strong positions on both sides of the river were 
attacked. ‘The naval force carried the left bank; the military 
force the right. ‘Then was enacted one of those terrible scenes of 
carnage, w ich render the history of. this three years’ war 
so painful to peruse -— . 


“In the meanwhile, a dreadful scene of slaughter was enacting on the 
right bank of the river, where the Chinese troops, fetiring” before 
the advance of the centre column, under Sir IIugh Cough, in the hope of 
retreating across the river by a bridge of boats which had been left uninjured 
8 short distance up the stream, came suddenly upon the head of the left 
column, which, having overcome all oj ‘ition in its course, had completed 
the circuit of the bills, and was debouchin; sHon the banks of the river, so 
as effectually 10 intercept the retreat of the dense mass which was then 
crowding towards the bridge. 

It is not difficult to conceive the scene which ensued. Hemmed in on all 
sides, and crushed and overwhelmed by the fire of a complete semicircle of 
musketry, the hapless Chinese rushed by hundreds into the water ; and while 
some attempted to escape the tempost of death which roared around them, 
by consigning themselves to the stream, and floating out beyond the range 
of fire, others appeared to drown themselves in despair. Every effort was 
mado by the general and his officers to stop the tntsheey 3 but the bugles had 
to sound the “cease firing” long and often before the fury of our men could 
he restrained. The 55th regiment and Madras rifles, having observed that a 
large body of the enemy were escaping from this scene of indiscriminate 
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slaughter along the opposite bank of the river from the citadel and batteries 
which the naval brigade had stormed, separated themselves, and pursuing 
across the bridge of Toate, severed the retreating coluwn in two; and before 
the Chinese could be prevailed upon to surrender themsclves prisoners, a 
great number were shot down or driven into the water and drownod, 

"The loas of the Chinege was immense in killed and wounded ; a vast mob 
of prisoners was captured, besides numerous pieces of cannon, many of which 
were brass, an immense quantity of camp equipage, ammunition, arms, and 
stores of all descriptions, and a considerable number of junks and armed 
boata, The prisons were all sot at liberty on the following day, deprived, 
of course, of their arma, and some also of their tails, which, though an acci- 
dent easily remedied by the humblest of their toneors, (by phhiling a new tail 
into tho root of the old one,) was @ mark of disgrace that did not fall to the 
province of the victors,to isflict, 8nd was a wanton outrage on the feclings of 
the Chinese, which could only serve to exasperate them against their invaders, 
Sir Hugh Gough, when informed by an officor of what was taking place, 
sanctioned his interference, and ordored, that the prisoners be merely * 
disarmed, and released without d tion of any kind. When, however, 
this gentleman, who had followed Sir Hugh Gough in a boat, reached the 
shore, the last man of the Chinese detenus was under the hands of the 
operator, a tar, who, upon being hailed to ceave his proceedmys, hastily 
drew his knife ecroes the victimized tail, exclaiming, that it was a pity the 
follow should have the laugh against the rest.” 

Nothing very creditable this to the “ true British sailor.” 
We are tempted to ask what the officers wore about, whilst 
this outrage was in course of perpetration, Was Sir Hugh 
Gough the only man in the foree, who had the will or 
the power to stop it? 

ingpo was teken without a struggle, for the city was 
found cimpty; and our troops made themsclves comfortable 
for a season. The new year (1842) found the British force 
in quiet possession of the place, rather enjoying their winter 
quarters Previsions were abundant; there was a fine bracing 
climate ; and a prospect, too, of more fighting. The inhabitants 
were sufficiently peaccable and willing to supply us with all 
we wanted; but the imperial troops were To vering about ; 
sud early in March there was an appearance of a speedy 
renewal of hostilities. A warning note was sounded by “a 
number of little Chincse boys,” who were found in the 
strects of Néngpo, and adopted, as servant-boys, by the 
soldiery. On the 9th of March, these littleurchins announced, 
that the enemy were coming, and then flitted away for 
ever. It was true enough. “Rae enemy were coming. Early 
on the following morning the British position was attacked. 
The “suburbs were alive with encmies who poured down 
upon the gates in columns of dense array and prodigious 
length, headed by men whose gallantry and detennination 
could not have been excelled.”—They attacked our British 
{roops, at all points, and fought with rare desperation, But 
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neither their numbers, their gallantry, nor thcir national 
hatred could avail them aught The British musketry was 
too much for them; and still more murderous our British 
guns in that densecity. Then was enacted another‘of those frightful 
scenes of carnage, which bumanity shudders to contemplate, 
and which exhibit, in such huge proportions, the gigantic power of 
civilization in the field of war. Oh! indecd, we have the 
giant’s strength—Would to God we yévem used it like a 
Biantl— =, 


* «When morning had fully dawned, Colonel Montgomente, of the artillery, 
Conceiving that the obstinacy of,the attack“on the wogt gate Tight be turned 
to advantage in enabling him to make an effectual sortie from the town in 

, that direction, brought a couple of small howitzers with a party of gunnors, 
along the-ramparts, and running one of them through the gateway, while the 
other was sent round to succour tho south gate, ordered the outer gates to 
be thrown open, and the sortie to be made. A hort time previous to this 
Movement, however, the encmy bad begun to draw oil irom the attack, and 
& party of artillorymen, under Lieutenant Molesworth, pushed forward a few 
hundred yards into the suburb, to ascertain the direction they had taken, 
and see what was suing formant They soon found themselves in front of a 
dense mass of troops, drawn up along the main strect, upon whom Lit utenant 
Molesworth, although accompanied by a mere handful of men, instant! 
opened a smart fire of musketry, which the Chinese returned with muc! 
spirit, and ahewod a disposition ‘to advance upon their assailants, At this 
juncture, Captain Moorc’s howitzor came up, and, being run to the front, 
Immediately opened upon the living wall before them with case shot, at a 
distance not exceeding twonty to thirty Ries ‘The effect was terrific, for the 
atreet wus perfectly straight, and encmy's rear, not aware of the 
miserable fate which was being dealt out to their comrades in the front, 
continued to press the mass forward, so as to force frovh victima upon the 
mound of desd and dying, which alroady barricaded the street. The head of 
the column fell literally “ like the Moor’s swath at the close, of day,” and the 
howitzer only discontinued its fire from the impossibility of directing its shot 
upon o living foe, clear of the writhing and shriching hecatomb which it had 

ready piled up. ° 
It had, however, been only fired three times, and the destruction would have 
boen far greater had not the short distance prevented the grape-shot from 
sprending. The infantry party had resumed their platoon firing, the front 
rank, after discharging their pieces, filing off to the right and left to load and 
form again in the rear, their places being filled by the next rank, and so on; 
by which means auch a storm of balls was kept up upon the'enemy, that in a 
short time the atreet was choked up, and when, for want of a living mark, 
tho men were ordered to advance, their steps fell upon a closely packed mags 
of dead and dying for fully fifteen yards. A company of the 18th, and 
one of the 49th, regiment now coming up, the pursuit was continued along 
the bank of the western canal for about six miles, but over such ali pery 
roads, and with such speed, that, at ita close, only a few men hung 
ther, with three or four officers, when the Chinese, finding that every 
was telling in their ranks, and that the number of the pursuers was so 
small, suddenly turned upon the foremost, and bringing four or five 
Binjalls to bear upon the road, k thom at bay until reinforcements 
arrived, hy which time the main of the fugitives had got too far in 
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advance fo render it expedient to pursue them any further with troops so 
exhausted. 

The repulse of this bold attack was now complete at all points, and its 
results muat have been effectual in deterring the Chinose leaders from again 
venturing on the lair of their terrible invaders. While on our side not a 
single man had been killed and only a few wounded, upwards of 400 of the 
ememy had fallen, consisting, of coursc, of their bravest and best. Much 
credit waa given by the Commander-in-chicf, on his return to Ningpo, to 
Colonel Montgomerie for his conduct during the assault ; and, indecd, had 
it not been for his Brofpgitude in suecouring the defenders of tho gates, 
and for the slacrity and judgement with which he seized the opportunity of 
destroying the west column, before its retreat out of the Suburb could be 
accompl ished, there can be no doubt that the enemy would have drawn 
off their forces from the atyack with ro little loss, as to havo induced them to 
renew it, and to molest and harrass the garrison by cutting off its supplies, 
intimidating the inhabitants of the city, by continuing to hover in its vicinity. 
But the merciless carnage in the strect of the western suburb proved toos 
fearful 0 lesson to be soon forgotten by the Chinese troops:* upon no 
occasion, during the war, had such terrible slaughter been intlitted cithor 
in 60 short a period of action, or in so confincd a space. The corpses of 
the slain Iny heaped across the narrow atrevt for a distanco of many yards, 
and after the fight had terminated, a pony, which bad been ridden by a 
mandarin, was extricated unhurt from the ghastly mass in which it had been 
entombed so completely as to have at first escaped observation.” 

The next engagement was fought at ‘I'sckcc, where a stron; 
hody of the enemy had taken up their position, “ The troops, 
we are told, “moved on in the highest spirits thankful to have 
escaped from the life of apathy and inaction, which they had been 
Tcading at Ningpo.” The Tsekee affair, much like itspredecessors, 
was “ brilliant and successful”—vast slaughter on the side of the 
Chinese; little*or none on ours, The enemy were strongly 
posted on the heights of Segaon, which command threc sides of 
the town of Tgckee. But what was position—what their numbers 
—what their strength ? The heights were carried at every point. 
« The naval brigade came pouring down the heights, bayoncting 
and hewing down all before them, andthe 49th at the same 
time presang upon their rear and flank, they soon sank under 
the murderous fire thus accumulated upon them; but few out 
of the whole body thus hemmed in, escaping unhurt from the 
field, which wes: strewn far and wide with their slain.”—The 
victory being complete, the troops returned to Ningpo; but in a 
few weeks were again on board the transports, steering for 
Chapoo—e Tartar garrison post. [fcre was seen, for the first time, 
the true metal of these Tartar soldiers. They fought desperately 
but ineffectually ; and died like men, with arms in their hant 
Chapoo was carried, the Tartar city fell before us; and pitiable, 
indeed, the sequel. 2 

Terrible are the ordinary effects of war ;—the hundreds slain 
in fair fight, on the battle field—the wailings of the widow and 
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the orphan—the destruction of cities—the desolation of 
cornfields and vine-yards—all the terrible eny of fire, 
famine and slaughter. Terrible,—more terrible the’ excessca 
of war, when in the delirious intoxication of success the 
fieree soldier ceascs to be a man, and, letting loose the 
foul passions of the demon, revels in all the worst madness 
of crime, sparing neither the innocerft nor the helpless in his 
mad career of cruclty and lust. But petves did the angels 
weep over aught so terrible as the deeds, which, in calm 
desperation, Were done by the victims of the Chinese War. 
Defeated and humbled—dreading Jest a curse more horrible 
than death should alight upon their desctrated homesteads, 
the Taxtar warriors returned, in sullen despair, to their 
‘ frighted, families; and beneath the roofs, which had so long 
sheltered, them in happiness and peace, coolly and deliberately, 
under an_hervic sense of duty, made Kving sacrifices of their 
wives and children; and then, with the same unwavering 
firmess, turned the recking daggers against their own throats. The 
sxeenes of honse-hold desolation which presented themselves 
to the appalled gaze of the victorious enemy were the moat 
fearful—the most pitiable: Beautiful women and young children, 
hanging lifeless from the roofs of their apartments, or stretched 
on the floor, weltering in their blood; and beside them in 
the agonies of death, their husbands and parents, who had 
died rojoicing in having resened, by a deed of blood, all 
that they held dear, from pollution. Let thg story be told 
in the words of the chronicler. Itis good for all, that they 
should see what war is :— 

“ As this place (Chapoo) affurded the first opportunity which the expedition 
had enjoyed of examining that remarkable system of living apart from the 
Chinese, pursued by the Tartars in all towns where they hare adopted per- 
manent residences, much interest was excited by the investigation of the 
buildings included in what wns styled the “Tartar city.” It was found to 
contain, besides magazines for arms, powder, saltpetre, and grain, and a 
foundry upon a small gcale, several exceedingly commodious ranges of bar- 
racks, consisting of rows of small houses in streets, with cooking-houses, and 
small plots of ground attached to every two, with guard-hbuses and. parade- 
rounds in. their vicinity, and the whole united in a manner which proved, 
that the discipline maintained (as the sole foundation of the throne of the 
Mant-chow dynasty} would suffer but little by comparison with that of our 
more rofined armies of Europe. 


Miserable, however, was the a] presented by the interior of most 
of the better clays of houses in the * Tartar city,” o the entrance of our 
troops: strewed on the floors, or ded from the rafters, were to be seen 
the bodies of women and young , bloody from the wounda by which 


their lives had been cut short, or swollen and blackened by the effects of 
poison. Impelled hy the same feeling of exclusivencss and pride which 
characterizes their habits of life as well as of government, it seems that the 
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Tartara of Chapoo, even when defeated and driven from their intrenchments 
on the heights, never for a moment contemplated removing thir families 
from the town, and escaping beyond our pursuit; but, With a stern resolution 
to maintain to the last the inviolability of their homes, (which, though we 
decry it as barbarian, must yet command a share of our respect,) preferred 
staining them with their plood, to surviving to abandon them to the polluting 
touch and presence of the invader. 

Of the Emales found dead and dying in the “ Tartar city,” many had 
evidently not been their pwn executioners, but the greater number appeared 
to have destroyed tflemselwes by strangulation or by posion, after hearing of 
the defent of their troops outside the city, and impelled, doubtless, by the 
exhortatations and threata of the fugitivea from the field, and by the near 
approach of the drcadful foreigners, at whose hands they had been taught to 
expect the most unhgardef atfocitie. Many Tartar soldiera wero also 
found dead within the city, with thoir throats cut, apparently with their 
own daggers, who must have thus fearfully onded their career, after 
consummating the cruel sacrifice of the livos dearest to them. Somo few, ° 
who yet retained life, were removed from the scene of desolation which 
their homes presented, agd placed in a house which was converted 
into an hospital, where they received every care which surgical skill 
and the compassion felt for them, could prompt; but many Perished 
miserably, and these chiefly of the families of the mandarins and upper 
classes ; and the day, which had dawned upon a town, trim and neat, and 
replete with life, and a gaily equipped force ranged upon its heights, full of 
confidence in their own valour and powers to defend the sanctity of the 
homes for which they fought, closed upon a scene of ruin and death, which 
sas havo been truly appalling to those who survived to witness the genernl 

solation. 

The heights, which but a few hours before had presented a gay panoply 
of banners, ginjalls, and matchlocks, were now covered with slain, as wel 
as the fields in the rear, where the fire of the Cameronians and 66th regiment 
had told with such effect upon the fugitive host; the joss-house in the valley 
near the suburb, which, in the morning a handsome ‘and solid edifice, was 
now reduced to a heap of smoking and blackened ruins; and the suburb 
itself, which had been uninfured and entire, was now the scene of extensive 
conflagrations, wRose blaze, spreading far and wide between the city and the 
harbour, fearfully revealed the horrors of the pauorama, while, guided b: 
it, large partieg of Chinese marauders carried on their work of pillage ani 
devastation among the shops and warehouses, with a celerity and effect which 
can only be fully conceived b by such ax have had to thread their way through 
the wreck of property and labyrinth of ruins and abomination which result 
from a single night’s sack by these ex and dering miscreants. In the 
dwellings of the “ Tartar city” all was ailonce and death.” 


On the 28tlf of May, the force was again embarked; and the 
prows of our vessels turned towards the mouth of the Yang-tse- 

iang river. Flowing into this great stream (“ the child of 
Ocean”) is a smaller one, which takes its name from the town of 
Wooaung, which lies at the confluence of the two rivers, Some 
twelve miles up the Woosung is the great naval city of Shang-hae, 
this was the next point to be attacked. The Woosung defences 
being carried, as a small affair, en passant, Shang-hac was 
taken inthe middle of Junc, without much trouble, or much 
bloodshed. Here the troops were quartered for aseason. The 
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destruction of property was enormous ; and, in many instances, 
a Jarge quantity .of vertu was destroyed, somewhat distressing 
to contemplate. The Chinese plunderers appear, however, to 
have carried off the lion’s share of the spoil. The city having 
been well nigh gutted, was evacuated on the 23d of June. There 
was a gathering at Woosung. Reinforcements had come up; 
and a very pretty little foree was all ready for further action. 
“ Northward, ho!” was now the cry. Qn the'19th of July, the 
expedition was before Chin-keang-foo—a most important 
position, the occupation of which by our army, commercially 
apeaking, cut the Chinese Empire ia two. A vigorous resistance 
was, therefore, expected, but “ these anticipations were disap- 
_ pointed” Not a living creature was to be seen on the walls 
or buildings—no flags were flying in the usual Chinese style of 
defiances-no guns were seen pointed through theembrasurcs— 
no smoke rising from the houses; in short, no trace or evidence 
whatever of life could be perceived from the anchorage abreast 
of the town.” Nothing immediately occurred to dispel this de- 
lusion ; the Chinese troops, it was belicved, had been withdrawn 
for the defence of the imperial capital, The Chinese authorities 
considered a descent upon Pekin inevitable ; and strenuous efforts 
had been made, not without success, to render the Peiho river 
umnavigable ; and to strengthen the Port of Teentsin, by which 
the Capital was to be approached, up to the point of invincibility. 
Now quailed the imperial heart, inwardly, at last—but not to 
outward showing. ‘The same confidence vaunted itself as of old 
—the same specious attempts were put forth to sustain the 
courage of the inhabitants of Pekin and the surrounding 
provinees. Could it be possible, that the Empercr, determining 
to concentrate all his resources in the nearer neighbourhood of 
the Capital, had abandoned so teporant a position as Chin-keang- 
foo? So, indecd, it seemed. ¢ fleet anchored without a shot 
being fired ;—the city seemed like the city of the silent. But the 
« disappointment” so much apprehended, after all, did not ensue. 
The force was landed, somewhat irregularly, in three divisions 
under Lord Saltoun, General Schoedde, and General Bartley ; 
and then was fought the hardest battle, which is recorded in 
whole history of the war. The Chinese troops, it was seen, had 
taken up their position in an entrenched camp, at some distance 
from the town; but the city was still silent; and even on the 
21st of July after our troops were landed, it was thought, that 
there would be no resistance. In an hour or two, the three 
divisions were obstinatcly engaged with the Tartar troops. Lord 
Saltoun attacked the enemy’s camp ; whilst the two other divisions 
were operating upon the city. The resistance here was 
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obstinate: but the Tartara, it is said, were “ unprepared for the 
“mode of attack adopted.” Chin-keang-foo, was carried b 
escalade. Thc heat was terrific. Strong men, as they cloml 
the ramparts, fell beneath the scorching rays of the sun, as 
beneath the matchlogk fire of the enemy. The British were 
resolute and daring; the Tartars cool and determined. The 


bayonets of our gallant trdops were met by the heavy swords 
ofan enemy no le. 


ss* gallant. But resistance was i The 
close of day found the British force once more triurgphant ; and 
once more red carnage showed its grim face terribly to the now, 
placid lookers-on:— . 


. 

“The morming of the 22nd July rose upon a fearful scene of desolation. 
‘The late flourishing city of Chin-keang-foo was now a spectaclo-of ruin ; 
its ramparts and streets encumbered with the corpses of the slain,and the 
bodies of the wounded and the dying ; many of ita Brest buildings destroyed, 
and its main street of shopa, and the dwelling-houses near the gutes, gutted, 
by the horde of marauders ‘who had commenced their devastationa even 
before the tumult of the fight had ceasod and its dangers were at an end, 
Many of these plunderera, and also most of the survivors of the garrison, 
must have made their evcapo under cover of the darkness, through a gatewa' 
opening upon the south-east, upon which a guard had not been placed unti 
the morning; and considering the short space of time which had been 
afforded in the night for their predatory Proceedings, the amount of destruc- 
tion and of property carricd off by the maraudeis was truly stoning 

Armed purties were sent out shortly after daybreak, to patrol the Tartar 
quarter in search of concealed soldiers, and to destroy the arenals and de- 
pots of military stores, while fatigue-detachments of sappers and miners 
were eraployed in collecting and anterring the dead, from whose remains, 
owing to the excessiye heat of the weather, the most noisome exhalations 
were already rising. 

Frightful were the scenes witnessed by these men among tho houses and 
enclosures of the city, as group after group of whole families lying stiffened 
in their blood, witdin their own homestead, were discovered in the streets 
occupied by the Tartar troopsand mandarins, so numcrous and 80 Panty 
interesting in their revolting details, as to impress with deep and lasting 
horror all who witnessed this happily rare example of the miseries and fero- 
cities of war. 

The bodies of most of the hapless little children who had fallen eacrifices 
to the enthusiasm and mad despair of their parents, were found lying within 
the houses, and usually in the chambers of sif each father had 
assembled the whcle bf his family before consummating the dreadful mas- 
sacre ; but many corpses of boys were lying in the streets, amongat those of 
horses and soldiers, as if an alarm had spread and they had been stebbed 
while they had been attempting to escape from their ruthless parents. 

Ina few instances these poor hittle sufferers were found the morning after 
the assault, still breathing, the tide of life ebbing slowly away, as they lay 
writhing in the agony ofa broken spine, s mode of destruction a cruel that, 
but for the most certain evidence of its reality, would not be believed. 

In one of the houses the bodies of seven dead and dying porsons were 
found in one room, forming a group which for loathsome horror was perhaps 
wnequalled. The house was evidently the abode of a man of some rank and 
consideration,and the delicate forms and features of the sufferers denoted 

x 
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them e« belonging to the higher order of Tartare. On the floor, easaying in vain 
to put food with a spoon into the mouths of two young children extended on 
8 mattrass, writhin | the agonica of death, caused by the dislocation of their 
xpines, sat an old deerepit man, weeping bitterly as he listened to the pite- 
ous moans and convulsive breathings of the poor infants, while his eye 
‘wandered over the ghastly relic of mortality aroung him. 

On ahbed, near the dying children, lay the body of a beoutiful youn; 
woman, her limbs aud apparel arranged as ifin sleep. She was cold, and has 
been Jong dead. One arm clasped her neck, over which a silk scarf was 
thrown, to concen! the gaah in her throat whieh” hai destroyed her life. 
Near her ley the corpse of a women somewhat more advanced in yeara, 
atrotched on a slik coverlet, her features distorted, and her eyes open and 
“fixed, ov if she had died by poison or strangulation. ‘There wox no wound 

‘upon the body, nor any blood upon her ‘persor. oxclothes. A dead child, 

stabbed through the neck, ley near hor; and in the narrow verandah, adjoin- 

_ ing the room, were the corpses of two more women, suspended from’ the 

rafters hy twisted clotha wound round their necks. ‘They were both young— 

pne quite a girl--and her features, in spite of the hideous distortion produced. 

by the mode of her death, retained traces of thgir original beauty, sufficient 
to show the lovely mould in which they had been cast, 

From the old man, who appeared by his humble garb to have been a 
servant or retainer of tho family thus awfully awept away, nothing could be 
elicited an to the mode or authors of their death,—nothing but unintelligible 
signs of poignant dixtrevs. He wus made to comprehend the object of the 
interring party, and at once testificd the utmost satisfaction an ey itude 
for their humane interposition, assisting to carry the bodies down the stair- 
case into the court, whero,a shallow grave huving beon excavated beneath 
the pavement, he tenderly placed them in their sad resting-place, and having 
covered them with clothes, the stone slabs were replaced over their remains. 
‘The two dying children shortly afterwards breathed their lost, and were 
interred beside the grave of their hapless relutives, The old man remained 
in the now silent abode of his lot chief, and was seen no.more. 

‘The scenc here described formed unhappily but one link in a dismal chain of 
auffering, which the horrors of our assault drow around the devoted city ; and 
dJoathsome as stich descriptions must be, the detmls in this instance have been 
given, because the knowledge which they afford of the domestic principles and 
the national antipathies and prejudices ofa race so interesting to us as the 
‘Tartars have now become, naturally leads to reflections of abeghly important 
nature, and enables us also to estimate the charucter and capabilitics of a 
people with whose future history and welfare it appears probable that our 
own will henceforward become associated.” 

The gallant old Gencral himsclf, who, us the evening of the 
preceding day set in, had made one last «desperate stand, 
earnestly exhorting his followers to make another effort “ to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day, and to prefer the death of 
breve men, to lives ignominiously preserved by base flight before 
the hated race of barbarian invaders,” and “ recommending to 
all who should survive the glory and honor of their banners, 
death by their own hands, rather thun submission to their con- 

werors,” acted up to his precepts with futal sincerity, and 
ied the death of Sardenapalus, on the funeral pire of his 


home ;— 
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“ Forsome time after the capture of the city, the fate of the brave 
General Hathng, who had so nobly conducted ita defonce, was uncertain 
ns body could not bi recogmsed among the slain, aud fone of the wounded 
‘Tartars who had been removed to our talshad seen him since the Inst 
deaperate stand made by the remnant of the garnson among the gardens and. 
inclosures At length, hewever, Mr Monson, the mterpreter, discovered a 
man who had acted in the capacity of secretary to Hailing, secretedin an 
out house ofa building in the Taftar quarter, and from him he cheited the 
particulars of the fotaof ¢his gallant man 

After haranguing his oops, he hadmounted lus horse, and placing himself 
at therr head, led them to the ground upon which ther despemate attack apon 
the 18th and 49th regiments was mede thence seeing that the main defences of 
the town were m oui possesuon, agd thattheday was irrctrey bly lost, he, 
returned to hs house, and calling dor his scerutary, deured Jum to bring his 
ofhcial pupers to a smillsaom «djommg an imner court of the buikhing, 
where deltber ately scating amyelf, ind evusing the pipers with a quinuty of | 
wood to be pled up around him, he dismussed the sccrotary, set fre to the 
fanaa pile and perished in the flames In the ipirtment where this strange 
cxample of barb wan human hid been enicted Mr Mounson found, aniong 

ome henps of ashes nd Mut consumed wood cvidenees of the awful sicrfice 
whieh had heen so determined]; consumunated amply sufhex nt to corroborite 
the tale of his formant the skull of the General wis vet uuconsumed, and 
the bones of the thighs ind tect though puraly clamed, rctimed enough 
of then origin form and appe wance to bc 2cco,nised The floor of the 100m 
was pivcd ind the fluncs hid conscquently not extended Praoad the pue of 
fuel Jhus perished this brave man whow devotion to hay country 1en- 
dacd him, to quote the worl, of Su Henry Pottmgcrs prochimation, 
“worthy of a nobler mda better fate ” 

A sieuihee such 15 this would, m the darker ages of the world have cntitled 
the hero, who thus devoted himself to dunce honows but im these our more 
enlightened times, while we be tev the mecd of ow idnuration amd wonder 
tt the mtrepidity and constancy displayed amsach adcid there mingles with 
these sentiments 2 feehng of sc grct, that they should have been sonneguide da 
and 90 ruthless ” 





* 
The victory bf Chin-hcang-foo was a great thing achieved. 
Its importance had bcen by no means ¢taggerated in prospect. 
The Chines¢ Empire had been thus virtually bisected; and 
a great fear struch mto the heat of the Emperor. The flower 
of bis army had been utterly defeated It was idle to attempt 
any longer to bind himself or to blind others to the humbhating 
truth, that these, contumicious Barbarians, whom erst he had 
affected to despise as aswarin of noisome insects, were, in good 
sooth, a great and invincible nation. Verily, we were more than 
avenged upon the insolence of his celestial Majesty. hs 
great city was pillaged and destroyed. The Brith force were 
ted in it some seven days; and Jeft it on the eighth a scene 

of pitiable desolation — 
“ Short as was the time since the capture of Chin kcang foo, it hud hess 
made a ternble eximple of before our dupartme. No description, indeed, 
can canvey au adequate idea of the utter desolation, :ain, and ubomnation, 


which it prevented on the seventh day only of our occupation after 
troops hid withdi wn from their quasters neal the gale It was a city of 
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the dead, and a silence the most dismal and profound rested on its deverted 
streets and tenantlessruined houses, as though the blight of pestilence had 
swept but lately over fhem. 
,_ In many parts where, from there having been no troops quartered, the 
interring patty had not been very diligently employed. The air was poisoned 
by the hodies of Tartar soldiers ing where they Lad dragged themselves 
to die, or where they had been thrown down by their comrades who had 
borne them from the tield, blackened by exposure to the sun, and swollen to 
a prodigious sive. Wald, miserable-looking dogs, fitting about the streets 
when disturbed from their hideous banquet, were to be seen by scores, ap- 
pearing to be the onlythings alive which remained to haunt the ahodes of 
fhe departed, save where a gang of native plunderers might be discerned 
prowling about in pursuit of spoil. Scares! a single dwvelling-house, shop, 
temple, or public building, had « scaped ; Shad Sheirdoors wrenched off, or 
their windows and walls beaten in ; many were roofless, others half destroyed 
by fire, and the interior of most presented a mingled mase of furniture, 
wearing epparel, porcelain, arms, books, and every description of household 
‘oods, ull torn, broken, or trodden under foot, which heaped the floors of 
their chambers and halls in melancholy and disgusting confusion. 

Every oflort was made by the military authorities to puta stop to the 
xpoliution and plunder which were thus reducing thecityto irromediable 
ruin; but they proceeded, in spite of the denunciations of ‘the officers, and 
the energetic appeals of the provost-marshal and his guard; for while the 
front entrances of houses were preserved unharmed by our patrols, they 
were entered by passages and inlets in the rear, and entirely gutted by the 
plunderers who swarmed into the city atter the assault, long before a sus- 

icion waa raised as to their proceedings. Indeed, what with soldiers, camp- 
followers, sailors, Jascars, and Chinamen, (the latter of whom secreted them- 
elves during the day, wud issued forth at mght like beasts of prey,) there 
was seldom wanting some active agent of destruction to complete the ruin 
commenced the night after the wtorm. 
. ry . . . . 
The news also of the rich harvest soon spread among the villages fudyacent, 
and the numbers of those wretches increased hoyrly, until they reached such 
an amonnt and became ¢o ferocious in their practices, that active and 
sanguinary measures had to be taken to get rid of them from the ncighbour- 
hood of the buildings in which some of our troops were quaitered. Not a 
a night passed without fires raging in a dozen placex at once, and 
upon one occasion there arose a conil tion so eatensive, that it was 
thought impossible that the buildings near the water and the greater part of 
the entire suburb could escape destruction. It lasted the whole of the 
following day, and was extinguished at last ouly for lick of material, leavin 
an catensive square void in the midst of the suburb. This destruction hn 
‘been perpetrated bya party of Chinese, who being interrupted and assailed by 
some of thoir countrymen, while pillaging a rich pawnbroker’s and banker's 
shop, had adopted the expedient of setting fire to the atreets all round them, 
0 a5 effectually to isolate their prey from the adjacent buildings.” 


The cxpedition now moved upon Nan-king and “ the 
ancient Capital of China lay a tempting prize withinits reach.” 
But happily, this fine city was not doomed to desolation. The 
Emperor, fully restored to his senses, showed symptoms of a real 
desire to negociate. He had deputed Eleepoo, Imperial High 
Commissioner, to assure the British Minister of tis sincere, 
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heart-felt desire after an immediate and a lasting peace. Sit 
Henry Pottinger made answer to the first message he recieved, 
that when the Commissioner produced, under the seal of the 
Emperor, his authority to conclude a treaty of peace, the repre~ 
sentative of the Buitish Government would order a cessation 
of hostilities, and at once accord the desired interview ; but that 
until this authority was produced the British force would continue 
to advance. "Tl forge did advance ; and on the Sth of August 
was opposite Nan-king. “A huge white flag yaved from the 
walls ;” and immediately a boat-load of Mandarins came off,to 
the flag-ship, entreating that hostilities might not be commenced ; 
for that Eleepoo Was ucar at hand, With fall powers to conclude 
a treaty of peace. From the flag-ship they proceeded on board 
the Steamer, which held the British Plenipotentiasy, whost 
answer was sufficiently fivorable; but on the 9th it timed out. 
greatly to the sugptixe and indignation of His Execllency,” 
that Elecpoo had not full powers. So, hostilities were ordered to 
be recommenced: and the naval and military commanders, 
nothing loth, once more prepared for action. ‘The prompt 
movements of the foree impressed upon the Chinese authorities 
the necessity of straining every nerve to ward off the threatened 
blow. A mandarin of high-rank, who had just arrived from 
Pekin, was despatched to the Queen Steamer, to implore Pot- 
tinger to grant a little delay. The answer was to the same 
tenour as that already given ; but delay was granted, and on the 
18th, “the Rlenipotentiary announced that his negociations 
with the Chinese Vfigh Officers had advanced to that nage, 
which authorised him éo beg, that hostilities might be suspended.” 
The war was*now at end. Negociutions were carried on to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Pottinger was satisfied of the 
sincerity of the Imperial Commissioners, and the preliminaries 
of a treaty were agreed upon. Affairs having advanced thus fur, 
the Chinese authorities desired permisson to visit the Plenipo, on 
board the flag-ship ; and on the 20th the visit of ceremony was 
paid. How striking the contrast,” exclaims Lieut Ouchterlony, 
“ between this Scene and that enacted at the mouth of the Peiho but 
two years before ; when the Commissioner Keshen declared it to 
he utterly impossible for him to compromise so fur the dignity 
of the Celestial Empire as to go on board a barbarian ship 
to treat with a foreign Plenipotentiary!” 

The visit of ceremony was duly returned; and cvery 
thing went on favorably towards the conclusion of # lasting 
pa On the 29th of August the treaty was signed on 
joard the Cornwallis, Twenty-one millions of dollars were 
to be paid by the Chinese Government; the ports of 
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Canton, \moy, Ningpo, I oo-chow-too and Shing-ha, to be 
opened, Consuls to be appointed and Taff “estabbshed , 
the Island of Hong-hong to be ceded im perpctuity to 
the Britsh Government, all prisoners to be rcleaxd, and 
all communxations betucen the tuo Gpvernments to be 
carricd on, on tome of equilty 
Whilst this gacat matter of a peace was bemg scttled by 
the pohtical offecr, the fightmg foreighcrs were quietly 
exploring thepcity of Nan-hing and the cicunyacent country, 
ayd birbman-like, defacing that huge lion—the wondious 
Porcclun Tower: Own author, who has no stomach for barbansm 
of any hind admits thit sundry fragments of the Tower were 
canicd way by ruthless hmds, and, m honesty, we must 
wdd, that af he had) dcued at, we should, with all our 
respect for his chucta, hive weorded no futh to the 
damit for we hwo never vet fallen upon onc retuned 
from this sud) Chima expedition, who hw not produced, 
among other cunositics, such 5 fittle shocs, and huge 
drigon-bedivoned mand mins’ outa: garments, a fragment of 
this Porcclam Towa —But forgetting this, Tet us shout 
Jutnlat: ' now that the trerty of Nar-hing is signed ~The glad 
hidings wore conveyed to Tudia, an one of those stiinge fie 
slups, workmg agamst wind and tidc, which so astounded 
the dweHas upon the Chinese Cowt, and on the 14th of 
Octoba, the Governor-Generd, fiom the musty regions of 
Simla ssucd ¢ procdiivation decuing, that the work Was 
donc 
* Phos withn two months after .the anival of the 
“cinforcements sent) fiom Luglind wd fiom Fadia for the 
* mosccution of thi third cimpugn, the duccuon of a 
« mieponder iting force to the true pout of attich, hay compelled 
“the Lmpcro: of China to submit to all Her Majesty» just 
« demands ” 
“The Lmperor could only save the imternal trade of his 
empire from rum, his ancient Capital from capture by 
assault, and the Lmprre itself from the peut of dissolution 
by yicldmg to such conditionsas at was Ter Majesty’s 
leasure to impose, im order to afford to the subjects of 
er crown indemmity for the past and security for the 
futuie * 
* The event, gloons as it 1 to Her Mayesty’s arms, 
will convey to Her Mayesty’s heart other and yet higher 
satisfaction than that whichis denved from the contem-~ 
plation of military success, in the cessation of hostilities 
which have unhappily involyed the most affiicting cvils to 
huunanity.” 
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And vow that this three years’ war has been brought to 
a close, let ua, in true spirit of carnest Jhumanity, ponder 
over what has been done. Far be it from us to convert 
our Review into a mere hortus siecus of unprofitable fucts, 
The details of hjstory are of litthe—the philosophy of 
history of incalculable,—value. It would be little to our 
purpose to inform our readers, that on every single occasion, 
the British soldier} ,exhibited their approved valour in the 
field; that the sea forces, in gallantry and good conduct, 
in no degree fell short of the Jandsmen; that our Britigh 
batteries and British brogd-sides exhibited more or less the 
perfection of modern’ gunnery; these are all matters of course 
—but of little moment. The main facts worthy to be 
remembered are, that the British nation were, for the space” 
of three years, engaged in a murderous conflict»with the 
Chinese Empire ; that all the worst miserics of war were 
let loose, in this unequal contest, upon myriads of innocent 
human beings; that thousands of homes were desolated; 
thousands of men, good after their kind, slain; that the horrors 
of this deadly strife ceased not at the confines of the battle 
field, but were carried home to the hearths of the defeated, 
where fair women and innocent children sat cowering, in the 
inner apartments, thence never to emerge into the light of 
day; that deeds were done ‘to make heaven blush, and 
“ earth amazed ;”—and all, we ask, why and for what? Let 
what inay be written about Opium—Black Joke and Bilbaino 
affairs—destrnction of British property and supposed insults 
to British Officers,—the truth is clear to the outward cyc as 
the hand-writing ov Belshazzar’s walls, yet needing no Ianiel 
to interpret it to the inner understanding, that all this 
spilling of llood, this utter desolation, this stupendous display 
of crime and miscry, were the growth of national ignorance— 
that obstinate national ignorance, which will not be enlightened. 
And here let no one, in patriotic sclf-complacency, flatter 
himself with the vain belief, t all this ignorance was born 
and nurtured? at Pekin ; for, in good truth, we understood 
not the Chinese one tittle better than they nnderstood 
us. As was said at the outset of this article, the real 
cause of the war was incompati ty; that incompatibility, 
which makes no concessions, because it understands not the 
nature of the discordance ; and knows uot, if it be willing, 
how to make the necessary allowances. How hopeless the 
case of two inmates of the same house, condemned to daily 
intercourse, of different tempers and different habits, yet 
neither sufficiently understanding the temper and habits of 
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the other to make those allowances and concessions, by 
which alone a collision can be avoided! In circumstances 
like these, each itritated past endurance by the unintelli- 
ible demeanour of the other, detecting an insult in every 
k, in every gesture ; not clearly comprehgnding the language 

of altercation or explanation; torturing words to other than 
their true meanings ; and melting dowh everything said or done 
in acrucible of egotism, by which nothiug aid or done by 
another jy fairly reducible to its true elements, how impossible 
the avoidance of strife! Now, in this ignorance of the temper of 
the other, the British Government were in no degree less pro- 
foundly sunk than the Chinese; but there was this difference 
between the two—that the British having sought the connection, 
‘having voluntarily betaken themselves for purposes of their own, to 
a residence on the Chinese coast ; having, unsolicited, established 
their factories there ; and, indeed, having -been the recipicuts of 
tir the greater share of the benefits of the alliance—were the party 
whom it principally behoved, by much forbearance and a patient 
study of the peculiar idiosyncracies of the other, to perpetuate a 
nod understanding. But the effort was never seriously made. 
here were no thoughtful, and well-directed attempts to fathom 
the depths of Chinese society ; to master the character of Chinese 
institutions: or even to attain to a decent knowledge of the 
language. The imperial edicts, which often gave such dire 
offence, were almost invariably dislocated and distorted ue cr 
the process of what was called translation. To take one not ws 
example. ‘The insolence of the Pekin Court a its 
Emissaries in deseribingthe British as “ putside Barber tans” was 
ever regarded with a bubbling up of indignation; but in rea! 
truth, neither the Emperor nor his officers ever deser*hed us as 
Barbarians at all. The insolence was the insolguce of the 
translator, ‘The word, in the Chinese language, signified, and 
‘was meant to signify, a foreigner—any one coming from beyoin) 
the seas. We refer to this, being of no great moment iu) itself, 
simply as an illustration. The plain fact is, that err the war 
begun, nothing was known about the Chinese, except that they 
‘w tea; cure was there to know nothing more. Had more 
en) known and had there been any studious effort to turn this 
fuller knowledge to account, the Roman Eygle would not have 
been planted in the soil of Ningpo, Chapoo, and Chin-keang-foo, 
Out of * the sloth of ignorance and cruelty” the horrors of 
war crept forth, like noisome maggots out of a rotting carcass, 
Wisdom and humanity might have secured the blessings of peace, 
which we have obtained, at last, perhaps only for a season, by a 
bond written in characters of blood. What the strife was hes 
now clearly been seen. Is what we have gained worth so terrible 
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a paymemt? As far as human eye can sce, assuredly it is 
not. Into the dim future we cannot penetsate: but there are 
far-secing men, who think they perceive, in the filmy distance, 
blessings, many and great, dexcending upou the land—the 
glorious effulgence of Christianity and civilization serencly 
beaming over all. It is permitted to us, though not to prophesy, 
to dope. But with, these vague, struggling perceptions of the 
future comes littte I8s¢ of four than of hope. Fearful lessons have 
been taught by us; and there are bloody instructions, which 
return to plague the inventor. ‘Fhe milder, more purifying 
lessons, which we are jo teach, are as yet prompective-—neublent 
atical. The evil done is something certain and positive—nat 
estimating that evil at so many human being» slain, ih full lifg 
and manhood—at so many families svattered and Uiszraced 
—so many hearths  desolated—~—so many  dwelling-places 
barnt and = se mang fields devantated—but  caleulating the 
amount of human crime, the huge heart of which is” still 
beating, as the life Inood circulates throngh a hundred 
veins and arteries—the vast sum of mortal wickedness 
generated by three years of violence and rapine. Let no one 
think, thet when a war is over, the evil of war in at an end. 
The evil that war docs “lives afier it;” and that, too, not in 
wretchedness and desolation—in gaunt famine nnd squallid 
poverty—-not iu the tears of the widow and the wailings of the 
fatherless ; but in war-begotten human crime. Who ean cal- 
culate the amonat of wickedness which every war leaves behind 

2? The hoisting of a white flag and the signing of a treaty 
Go not wash out the damned spot. Men, who have left their 
pe icoful ocertpations—who have guitted the workshop of the 
mechanic. or the field of the agricultarist to follow the trail of 
the great war-serpent, to gather the spoils of battle, and, growing 
fat on the xcum of the secthing hell-chaldron, to revel in this 
chaage from a state of hard and constant labor begetting little, 
*yone of indolence and self-indulgence begetting much—do not 
cssily wax honest again and retnrn peacefully to the loom or 

plough. There was not a Chinese city sucked, but that 
thousands of Chinamen followed close upon the victorious army, 
like prowling jackalls eager to fasten upon the carcass, which 
the nobler animal had struck down. These thousands and 
thousands of Chinamen—the very dregs of the people~have 
learnt, that there is more to be gained by war, than By peace ; 
and already have we seen indications of an intention to profit 
by the lesson. Men are apter scholars in vice than in virtuc— 
rare students of the art of crime. Tet all this masa of wicked- 
ness, called into active vitality by our ravages on the China 

Y 
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coast, be carefully and candidly weighed; let it be borne in 
mind, that war, which renders men homeless outcasts—which 
stecps them in poverty and disgrace—turns even good and 
sober citizens into desperate and lawless bandits; and then let 
us place the whole amount of positive and sent evil as a 
set-off to the future problematical benefits of Christianity and 
civilization, and strike the balance in candour and in truth, 

And yet we wontd not be touked upon ag sceptics of the 
Rood that may, peradventure, arise out of this great war-evil. 

here is in these times of territorial aggrandisement, so great 
and so growing a tendency, if not absolutely to justify acts 
intrinsically unjast, at least to reconcile thie public mind to 
their commission, by setting forth, in prophetic array, the vast 
benefits, which must result from these acts of Christian robbery, 
that we should be wanting in our duty, if we were not to 
say something on the other side. Still we myst not be regarded. 
as altogether sccptical and hopeless of future good. co do 
hope, that out of this permitted evil a merciful God will draw 
forth plentiful good; and though we might not live to see it, 
still we should not wholly despair. Viewing the consequences, 
merely iu a political aspect, and with ordinary human sagacity, 
it would scem as though the disruption of the vast Chinese 
Empire must, in due course, follow this war; and that not from 
external attacks—not from cucroachments of insidious foreigners 
—though, in good truth, if there be no encroachments, there 
must be a wonderful change of British nature—but from in- 
testine struggles and domestic inroads upon the imperia! power. 
The case scems to be clearly this. Before the red-haired fo- 
reigners came with unknown fire-ships, with wheard-of ord- 
nance, anda degree of discipline and skill, which the finest 
Tartar troops—an hereditary band of warriors—had never attained, 
the Chinese empire slept in sccwity from the assaults 
of foreign invaders. It was never dreamt, that the few white 
men, settled down, by sufferance, at the furthermost com- 
mercial ports, could, under the pressure of any insults or 
exactions, call to their aid a magnificent flect” cf tall ships, as 
superior to the best China war-junks as a herd of stately giraffes 
to one of grovelling swine; and an army of fitieen thousand 
men equipped at every point, with muniments of war, contrived 
with an ingenuity to baffle the comprehension of the most 
cunning Chinese artificers. The Tartar army had been all- 
sufficient for the military purposes of the state; the Chinese 
were a peaceable, quiet people, not trained to the bearing of 
arms, It was no contemptible stroke of king-craft, to keep 
together all the parts of so prodigious an empire, by rendering 
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the military strength of the nation, a distinct and separate 
power, of different elements altogether from those which 
compose the people. There was a prestige of Tartar in- 
vineibility, handed down from generation to generation, which 
made the peaceful {hinamen regard with a certain superstitious 
awe and veneration, the attributes of the Tartar monarch and 
his Tartar army. But how stands the case now? The ravages 
of the outside Barbarians on the coast from Canton to Nan- 
king—their irresistible progress northward, destroying every- 
thing as they went—their seizure of Chin-keang-foo—thgir 
dreaded advance to Pekin—gaused a greatinternal revolution. The 
Tartar army was foudd insufficient for the protection of so vast 
an empire. Whilst, therefore, the imperial troops were mustering 
at the capital and at those principal cities which are to ba regarded 
as the outer defences of the capital, in the provinces militia- 
bands were forming end peaceful men were become bearers 
of arms, Arms once taken up are never laid down again. 
Certainly there is small chance, view the matter as we may, 
of the ‘Tartar army ever again constituting the whole military 
strength of the nation. It has been found, that the empire 
may be invaded from without—that there is a power, not very 
remote, to which it is as casy to destroy u city as to break # 
tea-cup. The prestige of invincibility iv gone for ever; the 
pleasant sleep of security is broken. With this downfall of 
the ‘Tartar name a new state of things has arisen. "The Chinese 
people will, in sure process of time, become a military people. 
The provinces will throng with armed men, Those outcasts of 
ourthree years’ war wil] swell the number; and the eamp-prowlers 
will again sock pillage ; ambitious and discontented spirits will 
foment sinall rebellions, and as they feel their strength, will 
grow in daring, and great rebellions will follow close upon 
their petty predecessors. Peradventure, in some instances, 
the aid of the red-haired foreigners will be sought, and when 
sought not always refused. All things conspire, with a fatal 
and irresistible tendency, to dissolve the vast integrity of the 
Chinese Einpite, as the sun and the rain dissolve the frosts 
of winter. The huge wings of the Tartar despotism are 
doomed to a speedy clipping—they cannot much longer 
overshadow the mighty land 

If we be correct in our surmise of this certain tendency 
of the present state of things to bring about a disruption 
of the Chinese Empire into a cluster of smaller principalities, 
we cannot be fur wrong in appending, as a corollary, the 
very inevitable inference, that this disruption will not be 
viewed by the British as mere unconcerned lookers on. 
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History forbids us to believe, that the British Government 
will long be contented with what it has got. The “ incon- 
“ trollable principle” of Sir Robert Pecl, which means nothing 
but an ‘ndontrollable want of principle, will soon be at work 
again. But further into the fiture we desire not to look. 
In closing our article, already overgrown, let us express our 
earnest hope, that all with ability to extract good out of evil 
will improve the present opportunity; will &o all that can 
be done to Jet in upon the Chinese the full flood of 
Christianity and civilization. Let us express our most carnest 
hppe, that British benevolence wilh soon be as conspicuous 
throughout China, as British might. ‘Believing, as we do 
most firmly, that there never was in any age disccrnible 
& more sabundant growth of philanthropy, than in this 
present ene, we cannot doubt, that the Chinese people 
will be, in the main, no_ small gainers, by their peaceful 
contact with the British, It is certain that they have very 
little to Tose, AL the most nauseous vices and the most 
deadly diseases of civilization are perfectly familiar to them. 
We cannot bestow the small-pox upon them, for they have 
long cen acquainted with all its horrors; and shamshoo 
is woree than the brandy-bottle. In peacefil contact, we can 
communicate little evil; “but where the will exists, as a living 
and moving principle, we may communicate an immensity 
of goad. ‘The Chinese are nv people quick to learn; docile 
and initative; more tolerant than most Asiaties: and there 
would not seem to be any great obstacle to the communi- 
eation of the knowledge which we desire to impart. A wide 
ticld opens out before us; let us tread it in a hopeful spirit of 
earnest philanthropy, never forgetting, that there is an immense 
sum of positive injury inflicted by us upon the Chinese, 
weighing down the balance heavily upon the other side. It 
will be long before that evil-laden scale will rise to a level 
with the other, which bears the weight of good gifts; but, 
little by little, it may be made to ascend, until the equipvise 
is attained, and then, as years roll on, Time, the ‘bilance-holder, 
will, we hope in all carnestness, lighten the burthen of curses, 
as with profuse hand he heaps up the pile of blessings, until 
all antagonism is at an end, und the scale of evil kicks the 
beam.* 


* During the passage of this article through the press, the attention of the Indian 
wublie hus. beea called, through the local journals, to the very interesting subject of 
Riedicat Mfissions in China, to advance which Dr McGowan, superintendent of 2 
hospital in Ningpo, hus recently visited Calcutta. We hope, in an early number 
of our Review, to be able to give some detailed account of these Missions. 
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Art. V.—Report on the State of the Polive in the Lower Pro- 
wvinces, for the first six months of 1842.— Caleytta, 1814. 


Ponperine with carnest thoughtfulness the condition of the 
multitudes of British dndia, and bringing to the study a clear in- 
tellect and an uncorrupted heart, who wijl deny, that a peenlinr 
combination of desolating fauses is to be found in sceret, but 
active, operation agotfd the root of their happiness and prosperity’? 
As far as human eye can scan, they appear to lic trembling on the 
remotest verge of human mixery and brutalization. * 'The ancient 
and powerful families, which, once held sway over Hindustance 
Society scarcely mote int virtue of their vast possessions, than by 
the mighty and. mysterious influences peculiar to patriarghal life, 
have been clean swept away by the English besom, and with 
them are ficd all the various protective pameiples which marked 
their relations with the» helpless masses, who Hooked to them for 
guidance out of the depths of Indian village life. India is a land 
of tribes. The heads of these ancient and powerful families were 
chiefs of tribes, The nrysterious ties of blood were mingled in 
the mutual relations of landholder and peasant. ‘The apparently 
feudal lord was, in reality, the great Patriareh of a tribe or cast, 
reckoning hundreds of thonsands of brethren. Pride and love 
for their humble devotion, terror and shame at their curses, ever 
filled the hearts ofnobles towards their dependants, and disposed 
them, by the two most powerful emotions of the soul, to cherish 
and protect the flock of brethren committed to their charge. This 
class of vencrable persons who held their supremacy iu the hearts, 
as well as over the liveg and fortunes of men, are passed away. 
By a loathsome revolution, which we shall attempt to describe 
in the following pages, their places have been gradually filled 
up by misergant adventurers, who desolate the Jand, as bears 
and tigers are scen to prowl amid the ruins of fair marble 
palaces and scenes once instinct with the healthful life and 
activity of happy multitudes. 

M. de Tocqueville says, “ the more I advanced in the stady 
of American Soficty, the more I perceived, that the equality of 
conditions is the fundamental fact from which all others seem to 
be derived, and the central point at which all my observations 
constantly terminated.” 

India, in like manner, has her fundamental fact. It is this ; viz. 
the occupation of landed property by evil adventurers, whose reli- 
tions to the peasantry are, in principle, destitute of the protective 
elements of patriarchality, and, in practice, notoriously infamous 
for cruelty, violence, fraud, and every crime. This vitiated and 
disordered state of the mutual relations between Iandbolder and 
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peasant it 13, which 1s the distinguishing feature of the condition 
of the Indian mulfitudes  Unutterable are the horrors of which 
itis the parent, for India 15 a Jand of peasant tribes, not of 
manufacturers. ‘The childicn of the soil live, wholly and solely, 
by the fruits of the soil Whatever destroys agricultural efforts, 
threatens life and bintahves the condition. The character of a 
tandholder 15, thercfore, to the Indian peasant, not a matter of 
curtons speculation, but a concernment of, life und death—a vital 
condition of somparative ease and content, or all that hfe holds 
of unutterable woe 

Now, in merc personal character, there 18 no certamty Tot 
one humane and considerate landholder, thé peasantry may be 
scourged by whol: losts of miscrcant petty tyrants In such a land 
as India, the only security 1 that derivable from chechs Not 
checks ss calkd by individuals who have httle ot no interest in 
ereating checks—not cmpty namcs full of sound and fury and 
signifying nothing,—but such checks as are real and living in- 
fluences felt m every nerve and fibre of the political and social 
system of a community—checks not moe operative at the 
official surface, than down im the vast depths of domestic lite. 
Unless some such check prevails, the pe want multitudes must be 
abandoned hhc oute ists to the tender meicics of chance, and 
chance 1 synommous with destruction, Now, in patriatchality, 
there we chcchs ,—love and shame opetate to breed protecuion 
and chershment, not by Coutts of laws, but by the indestruc- 
tible authoiity of the will These checks havc csasted from 
the crcation of mum They wear not out Ite a giment by 
antiquity and use Onthe contrary, they cnyoy perenmal youth, 
and freshncss, and mght. They arc stamped witlvall the chara! 
tenstics of a divme ordmation And to make wa on, and 
exterminate them from out of the rauhs of the political and 
social influcnces, by which a community li¢4, movcs, and has 
ite being, 18 to wage an impious wa against the clear and 
manifest design» of a mghty and protctive Providence 

Anterion to the era of British rule m the East, this country, 
it ws true, had becn immemorially scourged by foreign invasion, or 
torn by domestic anarchy and violence But the least medita- 
tion on the history and clements of human socicties will make 
it abundantly evident, that a very bivad gulf intersenes between 
anarchy and annilulation; and that even in the full 1oar and 
spring-tide of violent and bloody periods, the communities of the 
earth are stecied onwards, by an unseen hand, through healthfal 
revolutions to regeneration and prosperity. During the era of 
Mubsmmedan domination, towns sud villages were sacked and 
burnt, and vast multitudes perished and were blotted from the face 
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of the earth by sword, fire, and fame — But giadually 2 spint of 
Tesistance sprung up im men’s hearts, and the hops and properties 
of count less millions were preserved by the valour and wisdom of 
then own struggles ‘This 13 no speculation It isa unc alle 
sion to areal and hyipg principle of protectneness, rooted ont, m 
@ preat measure, from the provinces under Butish sway, but scew 
In active operation in Native States In Oude, for imstance, 
anarchy and violem@ my be called the law of the ptmerpahty, 
Nevertheless, men contmuc to people the face of the soll The 
populationas undimumshed = Annihilation makes no progress even, 
in the footsteps of sanguinaly fcuds and open apc Affane find, 
areal and powertul Mdigatment by the*pnnciple of resistance and 
scliedefcnce , and it my be safehy avcrcd, that oven the aeaseless 
struggles, which prevail an that turbulcnt kingdom, denote a 
pohtical and sect frame of more hie thtul vi,our andeactivity, 
thin the pilsied Icthgrty of despa, which chu ictaics the fer 
tormg ul pooshing masses undo the iule of the Buush. It 
national anuiludation be indeed attamable by mac human wiched- 
ressor human cor, we hesitate not to declare our sulemn 
opnuon, that Butish India as Lipsing more wistbly towards its 
gulf thin any othe: commanity of the cuth 

The Loghsh om Indi, under the Cneean spell of 
existing delusions, fondly imiginc, that while they them- 
selves uc protected, by obvious cwscs, from the evily of their 
own musrulc, ths ¢xcemption as shared by the people — A more 
Invnstrous errot, could not possibly cxist It 15 as monstrous 
as thongh tv min sheltaed under a cottage durmg a stor 
were to declac the wand, and the ram, and the hal had 
cc sed, hee mse they pantritcd not to hws plice of refuge 
‘The orly clases of the peopl, which the Eoglsh and 
thar laws protect, atc their own native agents, and the 
devouring, vermin which these very agcnts have generated 
and fastened on the rural populition in swarms that eat into 
the vay heat of Indian cxistence And how could at be 
otherwise ? ‘The Lnghsh know not the race, which by millions 
and scorcs of¢ Suillions he prostrate m the lap of their 
domunon But in such awful concernments as the ch: 
of human hfe, ignorance 1 a degree of living and unutterable 
calamity, not a mere passive and harmless abstraction. It 15 
a real embodiment of evil—a termble portal, through which 
the massxs of India are being diiven Galy and hourly, far 
from every earthly hope, down into the silent, voicelcs 
depths of brutalzation , delivered over to the ruthless tortures 
of villainous law-officers, and a ficndieh stipendiay Police, 
m dungeons whence no articulate ery can reach the upper 
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air, ‘Phrough this terrible portal have gradually passed 
into obscurity and annihilation, the ancient patriarchal chiefs, 
around whom, in the stormicst cras of Indian History, the 
stricken tuultitudes were perpetually enabled to rally and 
re-unite, in the bonds of a brotherhood only the more 
strengthened by misfortune, and chastened by suffering, The 
history af this revolution is involved in a mystery which 
will probably remain for ever unrevealdd. « The generation 
which supplied its victims has passed away, and the descendantx 
of those aucient landholders have been drawn, by destitution, 
into the very vortex of disorder and crime, created by the 
tninereant crew, who, by ‘a succession of stands and conspi- 
racies, destroyed their sires and grandsires, Some desultory 
notice of this work of destruction is found in the following 
portion of an unpublished) manuscript. If it should be found 
to involve repetivon of what it bas been already attempted 
to describe, we can only plead the enormous importance of 
every shred and fragment of enquiry to the right under- 
standing of the spirit, and operation of those laws aud 
institutious, which the English have established in India on 
the model of those of Eugland to all appearances, but in 
reality in open defiance of every principle which, even in 
that land of faulty jurisprudence, animates laws and _ insti- 
tutions with a protective lite and activity :— 

“ Lord Cormwallis's perpetual settlement of the land-tax 
in Bengal has been greatly abused. But it does not appear 
to be of necessity productive of evil to the condition of the 
great mass of the people. As far as the latter are concerned, 
it signifies Tithe what outward forms of meus are entrusted 
with the ownership of the soil They know themselves 
to be a eanijaerea and prostrate race, at the mercy of & 
powerful band of foreigners, whom destiny has brought 
rifling down in a long’ serics of years, from many thousand 
miles off in the far west, and cast upon these defenceless 
coasts, The distribution of the land is au inevitable lottery 
established by conquest, and as long as those who draw its 
prizes are uot villains, the change involves no necessary 
calamity. But unhappily, that plague of cvil landholders 
which Lord Cornwallis measures cannot be shewn to haye 
originated, has at length supervened by an_instrumentalit 
unparalleled in the annals of any other nation or depend- 
ency of the carth; viz. that of its own law-courts and judicial 
machinery! India is a land of the most vast and stupendous 
sublimity; and the very features of its delusions, its disorders, 
and its crimes scem to be cast in the same gigantic mould. 
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“Tu one district of Bengat may now be scen about a 
dozen of landholders, among whom the whole of the soil, 
with the exception of a few rent-free tenures, is parcelled 
out, All, save two, are men, whose fathers were menials 
and adventurers of, the lowest extraction. Now, it is true, 
that, during the cra of Muhammedan rule in India, large 
portions of land were given to followers, without much regard 
to claims of gentle bfoad. Nevertheless, of all such grants the 
title-deeds have been carefully preserved, as also those of land 
donations for pious and charitable purposes; viz. the endowment 
of Muhammedan shrines, and mosques, and Iindoo templesy 
hermit’s cells, and°tanks, and well for pilgrims. All these 
grants have their original patents guarded like the apple 
of the eye. For to be Jandered of them is utter ruin. 
They are often destroyed by the machinations and? villainy 
of the powerful landhiders, and the record-keepers of the 
revenue-collector’s office; and then down go the miserable 
owners by little and little into the decp sca of utter destitution, in 
which nine-tenths of the population Ke weltering and engulfed, 
But the landholders we are now speaking of hold no such grants. 
Their fathers were menials of the old race of landholders, and on 
the first establishment of the English Courts of law, they contriv- 
ed, by leagues, and bribes, and forgeries, and false witnesses, to 
ndvance successful claims to the estates of their unhappy patrons, 
The details of these revolting private histories arc not unfre- 
quently marked by circumstances of a far darker hue. They 
are matters of the most complete notoriety in the district; and are 
to be gathered at all times and from all classes by any enquirer 
of an authority capable of protecting those who reveal such 
seercts, and who would otherwise be destroyed in revenge. 

« The firstecare of some of these base-born adventurers, after 
gaining possession of landed property, was to harbour colonics of 
roving banditti, and share their plunder. The chief prey of these 
banditti were, and still continues to be, traders in country produce, 
having large and constant dealings with the cultivators, whose 
crops they forestall and monopolize by advances of capital for 
tillage expences, Occasionally the village shop-kcepers, who 
drive a profitable trade, such as oil-men and liquor-scllers, are 
marked out for attack. The process of plunder is cither by 
secretly cutting through the frail hurdles of grass stiffened wit 
bamboo framework and fastened with string, of which all the 
hovels and huts in Bengal are built, by undermining the mud 
floor, and sometimes by an entrance effected through the thatch, 
or else by bands of dakoits. Every man of property, or snpposed 
property, is surrounded by spies placed hy these very landholders; 
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and so depraved are the domestic relations in this dark corner 
of the earth, that ,even wives, sisters, confidential servants often 
betray their husbands, and brothers, and patrons into the hands 
of the robbers, at the instigation of paramours, or the temptations 
of avarice and revenge. The females of 3 family may, indeed, 
be saserted tobe the chief spies of robbers. They alone know 
the seeret site where, in this unprotected Jand, all valuables and 
moncy lic buried in the bowels of the carth,-or among the ca- 
vities in the frail thateh. If they have been unable to corrupt 
ahe females, the robbers, on surrounding a dwelling, seize, and 
-dishonour, and torture them, with the most frightful cruelty, to 
extort confessions as to where the secret ffoards are deposited, 
The landholders, therefore, who harbour these fiendish ruffians 
are, to all intents and purposes, robbers as well us forgers, which 
we have previously shown them to be. 

“Now, it is a fact pregnant with the darkest suspicion— 
and the most revolting crimes cunnot, in nine cases out of 
ten, get more punishment than this bare infamy—that in this same 
district, of which we have been speaking, every landholder’s estate 
is to be found swarming with banditti. So that there is ample 
reason to belicve, that the practice is most perfectly universal, in 
this district, of landholders employing banditti as 0 fixed source 
of revenue. A glance at the constitution of these banditti and 
their outward relations with the mass of the peasantry around 
them, will show, that whether we admit, or not, the universality of 
handitti-employment by Indian landholders, one fact is certain ; 
viz, thut no check of any description exists to their wickedness, 
wud that the English Magistrates and -their native Police and 
law-officers are merely instrumental in adding tc their influence 
and arming them against the people. 

“An Indian district is usually divided into some fitieen or 
twenty Police Stations, In each of these minor jurisdictions are, 
of course, embraced so many villages. In each village are frag- 
meutary portions of so many tribes or castes employed in cul- 
tivating or farming the surrounding land. in these tribes or 
castes, the prevailing desire is, to preserve them from the pollu- 
tion caused by the introduction of women of other castes, on 
whose bodies the offspring begotten is a mixed and spurious 
progeny and, therefore, an outcaste. To keep up the purity of 
the caste, elders appointed by the right of inheritance, and sup- 
pore by the caste at large with the necessary ease and comfort 

r undisturbed leisure, preside at the caste-gatheringy and as- 
semblies; and these, according to venerable records, of which 
they have been, from generation, to generation, the immemorial 
repositors, expound unto their brethren the due rites and ob- 
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servances of the caste, and denounce such delinquents, as the 
seductions of female beauty in other casta have imduced to 
violate the rules of their own order, by bringing them te their 
own homes. 

« Indian village-hfe, mdeed, 1s one continued struggle for the 
superstitious preservation, of caste-purity and exclusiveness, in 
violation of those myghty impulses of nature, which prompt the 
union of the sex®& without regard to conventional prohibitions 
The consequences may be casily foreseen. Hundreds and 
thousands of outeastes are annually boin into the world, in eveiy 
district Now, foran putedste there is but one livelihood ,—pro~ 
fessional robbery. To conceal his” position, the outeaste and 
robber, with other outcastes similarly situated, form themselves, 
into new castes. To this is either given a new name, it goes 
by the name of a branch*of an established caste. It his thas 
been brought about, that not only certaim castes arc itamons as 
robber, but ceitam reputable and ancicnt castes, to which no 
suspicion attaches, possess one of these diseased branches self- 
ingraftcd on the ancient stock — It 15 by this social process, that 
ina land where security of hfe and property 1s pracucally un- 
known, whatever 15 pretended, that the ranks of those bandittr 
atc supplied, which from year’s end to ycu’s end pour one un- 
utcuupted flood of terror and devastation into the great heart 
ol Indiin village-life 

“ )urmz the era of Wuhimmedin rule, these scum and off- 
scourings of viage society were prevented from consolidation 
into the pestilential and dangerous embodiments, to which the 
fosterment and patronage of the modern landholders has raised 
them In thse days banditt: were to be found, doubtless, m vast 
numbers, and tcinble was then scourge. But then, depredation 
wa» the lawe of the land, and the reprisals agaist them were 
ploportionatcly severe They were constantly slaughtered, mu- 
tilated, impaled alive, by thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the landholder, on whose estates they were found, seized and 
executed In those days, they never were allowed to remain 
unmolested inthe tranquil bosom of village-lite to spread terror 
and demoralizition around = Every true man’s hand was ugamst 
them—their abode was in impenetrable forests and impreguable 
forts, and a spirit of resistance amongst the peasantry made then 
trade one of danger and uncertainty * * * * Bt? 

In endeavouring to seve the grand leading featurcs of 
Indian society, and to cast a linc and plummet into the 
hitherto unfathomed depths of us disorders, it my requisite 
that we throw open out whole soul for the admission of 
evidence, and the suggestions of ght reason aud common 
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sense. We have now glanced at the broad line of demarcation, 
which the protective spirit of patriarchality has established 
between the characters of the ancient landholders, and the 
vermin which have been generated by the operation of the 
English Courts of Law, in whom the patriarchal spirit is 
unknown. We have pointed out how the mysterious bonds 
of love, of human esteem and terror of infamy, once held 
together the convulved and tottering fabrie ef native Indian 
society; how. the spirit of resistance and self-government 
shed its saline and seasoning properties, sv to speak, into the 
heart of each tribe, and thus preserved the great whole from 
destruction by ensuring the purity of its component elements, 
,Can anyeman rightly meditate on these suggestions, however 
unskilfully and hastily thrown together, in moiments of pre~ 
carious leisure, by a foreigner and stranger in the land, and 
declare them to be mere narrow speculations, void of real 
life and practical import ? 

It now remains for us to show, in respect of this portion of 
our task, viz., the setting forth the real relations between the 
modern landholders and the pensantry, the great secret of the 
absolute impunity enjoyed by these bad men;—an impunity 
which not only screens them from the vengeance of the law 
Proper, were there such a thing in India, bat arms them 
with an irresistible power to multiply and direct every 
element of crime to their own profit and. the gratification of 
that illimitable capacity inherent in adventurers divorced from 
every human tic, which can inflict remorse, 

la the first place it will be found, that the landholders in every 
distriet of Bengal have established a reign of terror not very re- 
motely analogous to that of the Robespiertian era of the French 
Revolution. Its foundations are the same; viz., an unlimited 
command of false witnesses, and a tribunal from which is prac- 
tically banished every check, which can distinguish a Court of 
law fom a butcher's shambles. Against the combined treachery 
of every agent by whom he is surrounded, what can avail the 
most angelic character of a solitary English Youth of five-and- 
twenty, isolated in a vast district as large as the three Ridings 
of Yorkshire. ‘To check, he must first know. To know, he must 
study native society. To study, he must mix with the natives ; 
for there is not a single book in existence which even professes 
to inform regarding the mutual relations of the different classes 
of native society as influenced by British rule. Yes; it is a dis- 
graceful fact, that after half a century's dominion, no such book 
exists aa can afford the Icast guidance to an earnest and enter- 
prizing Magistrate placed, by a horrible delusion, at the head of 
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the protective machinery allotted for the security of several 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, The population of an 
Indian district averages one-seventh of the whoke population 
of Treland. Conceive one seventh of the Irish aoe being 
under one solitary, Magistrate—a youth of five-wnd-twenty, 
torn from, during the scasgn of boyhood, 8 land of education 
and transplanted into a country where education is unknown,* 
Conceive this Helpless youth, a foreigner, unable to converse 
readily with the trish people, so as to learn thgir necessitics, 
their thoughts, and their feelings, Conceive the inevitable 
consequence of this, viz. the moral certainty of such a Mar 
gistrate’s being powerless to do gobd, but strong todo evil ; 
surrounded by wicked agents swept together, by worse than 
chance, out of the dregs and refuse of Irish Socicty+—ncedy, 
ruthless, adventurers, or pilfering menials, without airy howe 
of compassion or mercy, and looking on the peasantry as the 
lawful prey of all who can rob them, and their agonies as mere 
excuses for non-payment, Can we doubt what would become 
of such a Magistrate in Ircland ? 

It has been declared, at the outsct of these remarks, that the 
fundamental fact in respect of the condition of the Indian 
multitudes, is the vitiated state of their relations with evil 
Jandholders generated by the operation of » shameful revolution, 
The terror spread by this disorder is maximized by the puppet- 
state of the Magistrate, who is overwhelmed by the revistless 
torrent of universul and excerable depravity among his own 
agents, who, to a man, are leagued to deceive him and rob the 
pone . In fact, it ia this state of things, which supports the 
landholders. Whe Magistrate has unbounded powers of evil— 
none for good. No power over the condition of the people 
equals the Ladian Magistrate’s. Ie can blight the whole array 
of human hopes and joys in a jurisdiction vast as the three 
Ridings of Yorkshire: 

A Governor-Gencral may declare war and precipitate some 
thousands of seapoys every now and then into etemity. But 
thus to perish *is merely the fate of war, for the liabilities of 
which there has been valuc received. A sense of duty—a 
conscience void of reproach gilds with joy and contentment 
the bitterest hardship of the soldicr’s life; not to mention the 
substantial and tangible certainty of his wife and the offspring 
he has been the means of bringing into the world being safe 
from the jaws of destitution, in a land where destitution is certain 
starvation or crime, No: it is difficult to see how a Governor~ 
General, except by a general massacre, which is impossible, or 


* This is not the case in Ircland exactly, but the other disabiditice precisely tally, 
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the extraction of more revenue, which is impracticable, has ar 
equal power to desolate the land with that possessed by the 
iW. istrates of India. Let us examine this farther. 

So demoralized are the domestic relations in India, that any 
affair which takes a man from his home, threatens his dishonour 
and plunder by paramours or robbers. If such on assertion 
be startling, let it be kept in mind, that ,records of the pro- 
foundest depravity of the communitics of the’ carth are to be 
met with. Iv the book of books, we read of vast nations and 
of a whole world being at certain periods under a wickedness 
absolutely universal. we we 

We do not venture to affirm that India has actually ar- 
_tived at so awful a pitch of depravity. God forbid that we 
should perpetrate so terrible a slander against her helpless 
masses, whom we would sacrifice much to be able to lift 
from out of the dust of their present degradation. But we 
are not conscious of transgressing the strictest bounds of 
truth, when we repeat the fact, that nothing but the most 
vigilant personal guardianship can preserve a native’s house 
from dishonour and plunder. Those in circumstances, in the 
slightest degree raised above the dead level of the genoral 
poverty never fail to procure female slaves to perform all 
drudgery and toil, which leads their females from their homes, 
ag also to keep a watch over them when the master of the 
house goes abroad. Now under these circumstances, that 

joing abroad for any time is no inconsiderable matter. It 
is an affair of life and death. When all that a muv holds 
dear in existence lies exposed withiw a wigwam made of 
hurdles, and no night passes without conflagration; when he 
feels that he is surrounded by scores of other tribes, many 
of which live by depredation alone, and all of Which would 
exult at his misfortunes; when he knows himself to be 
watehed and his footsteps dogged by the emissarics of bis 
powerful foc the landholder, and knows not at what moment 
his secrets may not be betrayed to banditti; and that the 
truc and faithful wife and trusty servant off to-day ma 
not impossibly prove his bitterest foc, the moment his bac! 
is turued; we venture to affirm that a man's absence from 
home is a calamity in itself of no common order. 

It is the true estimate and instinct of this calamity by 
the people, that enables such incredible sums to be raised 
dy the villainous native agents in charge of the different 

‘olice Stations within a distric. The slightest threat b: 
these ruffians of scnding in a man to the Magistrate will 
Not unfrequently induce him to sell all be is worth and 
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even to borrow at 75 per Cent. to ruse money to bili 

himselt off.” Examine his situation if ghe icfuses—he 35 

subjected to every mdiguity,in the  fint place, to which 

caste, custom, and social prejudices can rcndet him valnet- 

able. Time and ,space would fal weie we to enumerate 

half the horrors to which the atrocious and unchecked 

craclucs of the native Polce subject the population. Bat 
laying all these Ysyle, the victim 15 threatened with the 

destruction of his crops and a thousand losses, which nothing 
but personal superintendence at his home can avert. Ie 
has to travel in, under sharge of a poltce-myinudon, whe, 
unless he be part, will not allow him to perform the neces- 
sities of nature. The distance fiom his home mayebe sixty 
or seventy miles, which he must travel at his own expence,® 
plundered, as he proceetl, by the poheeman in charge.— 
Anned at the Magistrate’s station, days and wechs may elapse 
before his case be biought up for a hearing. Before cven 
this first stage in his case's progress, he has either been 
plundetcd by the native officers of the Magistratc’s court, 0 

ake suhjceted to every hardstup and indignity, which sect 
auelty, impossible to prov, legally can inflict. 

Unbounded 15 the power possessed by the Magistrate to 
inflict this termble hardship. At all hours the inhabitants ot 
a district arc to be seen driven along m herds to the 
Magistrate’s court. What 15 so revoltmg in this fact 1s, the 
absolute uncertginty in a Magistratc’s nund that the men so 
driven in are justly torn from their homes. As a class, the 
Pohce-agents are infamous for every crime. And yet it 1s 
fiom these Agents alone that nine-tenths of the evidence 
wsderived. In England, the Magistrate has a small yunisdiction. 
Ths opportunities of personal acquaintance even with the 
people under his charge are obvious. He 15 an Englishman, 
and knows the prubabihtis of Lnghsh hfe and actions, 
even to the very thought and feelings. 


. 

* The fllowingdcseriptive passage, which appeared m in excellent local journal, 
(The Frecnd of India ) just as this sheet was passing through the presse, shows thc 
manner in which evidence is collected — 

+ As noon ax any heavy cnmea hare been reportell the Darogah repairs to the 
spot and his advent wan if the ft of death had coo. up trom bu twa plac in 
search of bis ve tims The Darogah the most carelul cn jury into the matte? of thc 
‘burglary or assault or rubbery or musd¢r and having also ax ci who an possessed uf 
muomey in the village declarea that the matter must go up to thc presence (huzoor) Uurty 
fifty aeventy miles off and that the most substantial houscholders must go up with ites 


ieee wane wha mm entrafe hiehiast MVE 








the robbers bave spared the Darogeh gleans Hence there are iew ohjcts more drcadcd 
than a visit from tp womage and the mhabitants of the village caureim all thear ing nulty 
to protect themeelves sucha yisitation * 
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If a certain Tom Brown or Bill Jones is pronounced a 
suspicious character, and is declared to have been seen hanging 
about the scene of a robbery for some days previously, why, 
there is no difficulty in procuring abundant information, from 
respectable inhabitants, which is tantamount to demonstration. 
This evidence is made up of facts, of which he is able to 
estimate the probability; and if he is in doubt, the near 
neighbourhood of all in his jurisdiction, ‘the genial climate, 
the independence and intelligence of the peasantry, enable 
him to wander forth on his enquiries with pleasure and 
certainty. All under him co-operates less from fear of logal 
penaltics, than by a conventional law of village society, which 
considers a robber the common foe of mankind. 
* Bat ia India one Englishman, unassisted by any con- 
ventional‘co-operation, is expected .o perform a task which 
in England would employ fifty Magistrates, with all the 
inestimable advantages of — personal knowledge, experience, 
an intelligent and moral peasantry, unbounded facilitics of 
intercourse, and possession of the respect and confidence of 
the people. These are real Magistrates, carrying real 
protection to the good and terror to the evil. But in India 
there is no reality in a Magistrate, for there is no avcrage 
certainty of thought or action by which he can perform his 
fanetious. ehas a salary of 1200£ a year, and beyond the 
realization of this, he has no human ‘inducement ‘for any 
effort. For in India there is no public opinion. The native 
public are despised and unmixed with, and from the cye of 
lis fellow countrymen at large the ‘ndian Magistrate is 
sereened by the sccresy of his routine. Moreover ho has no 
interest in the soil—no estate in the neighbourhood, and can 
never be secure from removal. The consequences arc inevitable. 
Ile cares little or nothing for his charge. No perfection 
of personal character can lift him beyond the tyrannical 
influences, which conspire to paralyze and render useless 
his relations with the peasantry. appy would it be were 
heno more than nsokess, e is § Puppet, muved only to 
destroy bya thousand wires pulled by the very dregs of 
the community, and impelled to evil with all the resistless 
force and certainty of a law of Nature. 

Speaking of the effect of certain disorders in English 
Parochial uffairs, nn acute writer of the day has the following 
remarks ;—the Italics are our own. “ Parochial Government 
ig the very element upon which all other Government in 
England depends; and as long as it is out of order, every 
thing must te out of ordcr,—representation—Icgiskation—police. 
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Hence a confused mass of laws, and a flood of vice, and crime. 
Hence demagogues, adventurers, theorists, gnd quacks, the 
tormentors of the public peace ; and mobs and combinations, and 
visionary schemes, Let cach portion of the country be 
thoroughly governed, and the soundness of the whole will 
make those evils necessurily vanish, At present all is, os it 
were, chaotic, offering a fertile field to the wild and selfish, 
whilst the wise afd ood are discouraged and dismayed. 

“It is by the principle alone of seLF-GOVERNMENT BY BMALL 
COMMUNITIES thata nation can be brought to enjoy a_vigoroug 
moral health, and its consequence—real prosperity. It is by 
the same principle ‘hlone that the sotial feelings “ean be duly 
called into action, and that smen, taken iv the mass,« can be 
noble, generous, intelligent and free. It bas leon from 
neglect of this principle, that England. w'th all her advantages, 
has not made greater frogress; and it will he only to its 
abandonment and the substitution of a heartless sygtem of 
generalization and mercenaries, that she can ever owe her decay 
and become fit for despotism. Jt the administration of 
wustice throughout the land—the Police, the Poor Laws, the 
Roads-~into the hands of mere officials placed over eatended 
districts, with which they are to have little or no community — 
take from men of business and of fortune every thiag but their 
basiness and their fortunes, and, on the onc hand, will be created 
arace of TRADERS IN PUBLIC ArFAIRS, and, on the other, of 
selfish, bigotted, individuals, with a Government relying for 
its strength on an all-pervading patronage; and in the 
proportion that this is donc, evil will arise, and good be 
prevented.” * 

We consider ourselves fortunate to have rtumbled on 
these remarks: for they convey, in a few words, a description 
of the leading necessities of India, the non-relief of which 
perpetuates, from year to year, its unutterable desolation. The 
self-government by small communities, by which, we would add 
in our own clumsy way, the good instincts of the heart are 
brought to bear on the work of checking the evil instincts of 
the heart, throngh the division of the unwieldy whole into 
compact fragments ready to fly together into one combined 
shape of strength and beauty, the more assiduously _ those 
fragments are tended and polished into individual perfection 
—all this is unknown in these dark regions of the earth. 
Known it once was, doubtless, that mighty principle of 
social protectiveness, thronghout the vast heart of this sublime 
land, not developed in the wliar forms belonging to the 
era of modern civilization ; viz., the parochial and municipal 
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ideas, but in the pmmeval strength and beauty of the 
atriarchal idea., Even that immemorwl tide of foreign 
Invasion hy the fierce mountaineers of central Asia, whose 
savage and sterile homes send their jagged peaks amon, 
the rolling clonds, and seem to look dawn with bleak an 
crue] eye on the gentle and nch yalleys stretching from their 
feet, for hundreds and hundreds of mules far away to the 
ilimitable Ocean—valleys embroidered along, the full length 
of their ashy bosoms, ‘so to speak, with the flashing and 
wavy tracery of molten silver, inscubed by the mazy torrent. 
ef mighty rivers, was powerlcss sto destroy the patriarchal 
influences of Indian souety. Indeed, the ancient families in 
which vhey were preserved in perenmal strength and opei- 
ation, and thence shed forth m= innumerous circles of light 
and heat throughout the land, were protected by the Muham- 
mcdan invaders, for their own purposes. Then powerful 
sccret influence was employed to reunite the taror-sincken 
multitudes, and to pour the oil of their venerated presence 
on the troubled masscs seattcred by the sword. In fact, the 
Muhammedans themselves were under the spell of Patn- 
archality In the heart of then bleak mountain wildctnesses, 
that souial principle, im a somewhat modified shape, was their 
own, and they knew no other. Possessed of the fertile vallies 
which had Imed them, like cagles, fiom their rocky homes, 
they at once weie made sennble, by then own inepressible 
Instincts, that to destroy the shcpherd was only to sacufice 
the floch, without cxacting fiom it the wealth, mm pursunt of 
which they had made such desperate ard stupendous efforts. 
Thus 1t was, that, under the Muhammedans,certam patn- 
archal and feudal tendernesses~fa more than are generally 
achnowledged—still continued to embalm the pene nation-~ 
ality of India, (it pershed it exer was,) and kept down the 
generation of the swaims of adventurers which, under the 
rule of the Briash, have been hatched into a normome hfe 
and activity, m myriads that penetrate mto and devour the 
most secret fibres, not of political, but of social and 
domestic existence. Politically speabing. nothing can, perhaps, 
be more eaquisitely adapted, it by chance or design, 
to destroy rebellion and insurrection, than the existing class 
ot landed proprietors in Bengal. Shorn of the tahsman of 
Enghish protection, this class would, probably in a few months, 
perish and lapse away into its pristine mert form of mor- 
ganic putndity, crushed by an indignant and _ outraged 
peasantry. But 1 deeply behoves England to beware, lest 
she blast for ever, with suicidal hand, the growth of India’s 
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the extirpation of the tangled underwood. Wise and 
vigilant examination, not the coarse hafd of violence, is 
required. ‘Fhe cheering rays of public scrutiny would at 
once invigorate the sap and fibres of the now sickly and 
stunted tree, and* wither up those poisonous weeds’ which 
can exist only in the dtep shades and mephitic vapours of 
secresy. We fowl, “that we are betrayed into constant repe« 
titions on this theme of noxious landholders; but as sure 
as the experience of a score of ycars passed? on the aoil 
can be believed to have become insensibly tinged with the 
least reflection of thé real huc of Indian affairs ;—nay, even 
as surely as the relation between cause and effect gontinucs 
to exist in human affairs, so surely is that the clags, which : 
demands the chief watehfulness of the Government—not 
because it may cneourage disaffection in the masres of the 
people, for its interests are diametrically opposed to such a 
course; but because its origin is foul and its character 
infamous. 

Fearlessly and honestly analyzed, it will be found, that in no 
civilized country of the earth, or dependency of any such 
country, does there cxist a spirit of such utter disregard to 
the rights and happiness of such stupendous masses of our 
fellow men, as that which marks the principles and _ process of 
the present Government of India, But no analysis is even 
attempted. Exposure of evil is the prevailing terror of Anglo- 
Indian Goveriment—if by such name the crazy mass of 
delusions can be called, gver which an inexperienced Governor and 
his sveret Cogmeil preside, under cireumstances subversive of all 
means of which Government, properly so called, is the end. 
Hence it is, that not one single book is to be found in existence 
descriptive of the real relations now subsisting between India’s 
handful of English rulers and the vast multitudes of the 
children of the soil, which ople her enormous districts. 
It is plainly the interest of xo Ena ishman in India to write 
such a book. « His whole livelihood, his interests and his 
passions proceed on a dinmetrically opposite set of motives to 
those requisite for the production a such a book. Thove 
motives, too, which obstruct its production, operate from 4 
period of the tenderest youth—before that of boyhood has 

ed away. In the season of mature manhood they are 
inextricably interwoven with all bis thoughts, habits, and 
feelings ; and as age steals upon him, they form themselves 
into an indurated mass of bigotries and prejudices, which no 
healthful meditation can melt to tenderness for the rights of 


prosperity in the slavish fear of injuring its hidden roots 
y 
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his fellow-men. Inconceivably noxious to all development of 
high-souled thonght and action are the Anglo-Indian’s 
environments. ¢ allude chiefly to the small privileged class 
within which is exclusively confined employment in every 
post of responsibilily and emolument, Of this class the 
members come out to India as mere schoolboys,—ignorant, 
nexperienced, uncnquiring and helpless. As for an enlightened 
independence of thought, they can have nqné, Such a qualit 
of mind comgs of atudy and experience of the world. if 
‘hs they bring none to India—there they can acquire none. 

‘heir object ia, to gain wealth. If this object were attainable 
only by a knowledge of the'people, then’ wolild their youthful 
energies, flow in a healthful channel and their minds become 
imbued with higher and holier aspirations. But such is 
not the case, Wealth comes of promotion to certain posts of 
emolument, the attainment of which is’ utterly independent 
of all the ennobling motives of human conduct. The onl 
road to promotion is through an established routine. If this 
routine be worthless, what becomes of those who travel it— 
who dare not quit its track for a moment, without sacrificing 
every hope and passion which India’s shores have been sought 
for the sole purpose of gratifying? To question, therefore, the 
tendencies of this routine ix never thought of; or if thought 
of by the irresistible impulses of ingenuous youth, the act is 
soon felt to be so monstrous, so discordant with the whole tone 
and tenour of the habits of the class to which they belong, that 
it is soon abandoned as perilous, and grows insensibly to be 
considered quixotic and even mischieveous, In fact, any 

estioning or analytical habits of mind maj be said, in 
ndia, 10 be considered as low and unfashionable ; and he, who 
cannot strangle such monstrous propensities, is laughed at as a 
vutonary, and met with a scorn and hatred in exact proportion 
to his talents and power of exposure. 

Now, were the persons employed in administering the local 
affairs of India, men of settled habits of mind ‘hlled with 
vivid pictures and perceptions of men and_ things furnished 
hy mature age and experience of the world, — this 
dead level and uniformity of mental subservience and paraly- 
zation could not probably be brought about. It is the vacuity 
of mind, characteristic of boyhood, which cnables evil and 
worthless habits of thought to enter in, and once established, 
there to be im risoned for life by the motives of passion 
and. interest. e have often thought the writings of that 
great and good man, the late Bishop Heber, a forcible illus- 
tration of the powers of a mature mind chastened by high 
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and benevolent aspirations and refined by exquisite culture 
and familiarity with life’s best experiences and influences on 
the mighty materials of Indian knowledge. ‘Those materials 
under his master-hand once promised to start into some 
definite form of ergbodiment, instinct with life aud practical 
benefit for the unhappy, multitudes of this sublime land, 
His Indian writings,abound, certainly, with local inaccuracies ; 
but through thse” little extravaguncies there gleams the 
divine spirit of a wise and good man broodivg, with the 
Most earnest benevolence of pu :, over the condition of 
stricken India, And his book stands almost alone, Its whole 
tone and spirit distinguishes it from the insufferable trash which 
is dignified with the title of Works on India. . : 

This iy not a mere assertion, We aguin invite the attention of 
all earnest nen to this*important fact of the absence of 
all books which can fay claim to set forth the condition 
of the multitudes of the children of India’s soil as influ- 
enced by English rule. For ourselves, we hesitate not to 
declare our impression, that so disereditable a fact is nothing 
more than the reflection of the real nature and tendencics 
of the existing system, by which the English sent to India, 
far beyond the reach of the public opinion which animates 
the public virtue of rulers in their native land, are now 
to be seen conducting the relations between England and 
her sublime, but stricken, Eastern dependency. 

There is one individual, however, whose attempts to 
emancipate himself from the social tyranny of a selfish class 
deserves the most hoxorable mention. Casting off the slough 
of Indian tenyptations, he has tried fearlessly and truthfully 
to sound, with line and plummet, the dark and unfathomed 
depths of Jndian misrule. After a period of furlough to 
his native Iand—perhaps before that period—he appears to 
have addressed himself with a regenerated will and untiring 
energy to an exposure which his bitterest enemy cannot 
charge with unworthy motives. He seems to have medi- 
tated in his +héart, instead of barel acknowledging with 
gross material perception, the appalling fact of this most 
sublime and venerable land immemorially and mysteriously 
scourged for her bloody idolatries—after a series of revolu- 
tions caused by the successive inroads of the fierce Asiatic 
mountaineers—having at length d into the possession 
of the islanders of “Europe. Appalling fact ; because, buried 
away, as is their victor, far ose mighty impulses 
which quicken international virtue in the far West, he 
seemed to perceive, that the brute feelings of rapacity and 
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despotic dominion could not fail to gain the ascendant, 
and poison the gsprings of England’s relations with her 
helpless prey. 

t Te seemed—this one man, this Frederick Shore—to have dis- 
covered, as no carnest man can fail to disgover, that the utter 
prostration ofa hundred millions of hig fellow-men under the yoke 
of a few thousands, surrounded by every tempfation to misrule, was 
a matter of painful augury, and that the terfibk: disorders which 
his own limitgd experience had gathered knowledge of, were, 
i fhet, but fragmentary portions of one vast whole of calamity 
prevailing, with perfect uniformity, efrom one end of India to 
the other. [rom this fact*he appears to have risen to a con- 
sideration of the parent cause by which, what he felt to be 
a fact to-day, he felt lad been a fact for a long series of years, 
extending back to the earliest period of history of the English 
in India, and which had its perpetuation firmly established in 
the future for countless generations to come, unless the aprings 
of adwinistration could be cleared of the noxious spirit and 
tendency which blocked up and contaminated their channel 
and their waters. For who and what were these rulers? They 
were certainly denizens of a portion of the Globe distinguished 
by the mighty spirit of modern civilization, But even from thie 
civilization, rapacity and lust of wealth, so far from being 
banished, form, perhaps, its most prominent characteristics. They 
were indeed the apostles of the inviolability of human rights, 
‘They had the principles of international righ{cousness, if not 
in their heart, at least on their tongues. They had abolished 
slavery throughout the remotest boundaries of their far-stretched 
dominions. They were zcalous in the cause of the oppressed 
Greeks, and Germanized Italians. They strongly reprobated 
the illiberal despotisin that presses down its yoke on the necks 
of the unfortunate Spaniards; and they sighed and declaimed 
over the torn aud mangled carcass of Poland’s perished 
nationality. They certainly were all this, and much more than 
this. But still, the English in India were foreigners,—boy- 
forcigners, drifted from the furthermost ends+of the carth, 
Professedly ignorant, if not of English life, yet, certainly, of 

dian life, with all its strange and inysterious influences of 
political, sucial, and domestic activity. Foreigners, too, the; 
‘were among whom, in the heart even of their own native lant 
the adjustment of human rights was still a problem convulsing 
the whole frame of society, and exhibiting forms of misery 
unknown even to the most crouching and terror-stricken com- 
munities of Asia. Wealth appeared to be the apple of discord. 
Hideous were the scenes oceurring daily and hourly in the 
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ghastly scramble. Would not the same spirit creep into English 
conduct abroad ?—Was it not already there ?, The frail checks 
which allow the fabric of English society to sway and bend 
without falling to pieces, taken away from the fabric of foreign 
dominion, what coyld that dominion become, but a masa of 
violence and disorder? Qutward forms, and names, and de- 
cencies, and re; ities of time and place, and legislative enact- 
ments, and officRil “Gazettes, and volumes of Regulations, and 
one invariable routine,—all these might be thickly plastered 
over the front of the edifice ; but inwardly, it would not be the 
less # sepulchre for being painted,—a sepulchre filled with dead 
men’s bones, and* perished human *rights, and defunct joys 
and happincsses. . 

These Friman rights and joys, with all the rest of the equipage 
of hopes and tendernesse8, which form the glory of mundane 
existence, strange endugh, seem, for the first time, to have 
animated the writings of an English servant of the Indian 
Government. This truc and carnest Saxon would seem to 
have meditated, and not wholly in vain, on Man as he 
is—-as his high and glorious destinies proclaiin him to be— 
even though his form be dark, his lips thick, his hair woolly— 
even though dispersed and weakened by social disorders, his 
political bulwarks are torn down and trampled on by invaders. 

“Man,” says Mr. Carlyle, not altogether quaintly and fancifully, 
“is deep hidden under that strange garment (of flesh); amid 
sounds and colours and forms, as it were swathed in and 
inextricably over-shrouded, Yet it is sky-woven and worthy 
of agod. Stands he not thereby in the centre of immensities, 
in the conflux of eternities ? He feels power has been given 
him to know and believe ;—nay, docs not the spirit of love, free 
in its celestial, primeval brightness, even, here though but for 
moments, look through ? Well said Se Chrysostom with hia 
lips of gold, the true Shckinah is man ; where, else, is the God’s 
presence manifested, not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as 
in our fellow-man ?” 

Rut with all*the qualifications of earnestness and honesty 
of purpose, the style of Mr. Shore's writings is sv deficient 
in spint and originality—in vivid graphic delineation—in all 
that sparkle and freshness which can captivate and charm the 
listless reader already sunk in the Circean spells of a self- 
interested bigotry, that while they contain abundant material 
for the thoughtful student, they are little likely to interest 
the general reader. Still we may, not altogether usclessly, 
make a few brief extracts from his writings, though we cannot, 
in our narrow limits, as we could desire, clear up some fow 
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obscurities discernible in the views of the author, nor guard the 
reader of the “ Qotes” against certain erroneous impressions, 
which the perversion of some portions of the work, in violation 
of the general spirit of the whole, is calculated to produce. 

In his introduction to the “ Notes on Indian affairs,” Mr. 
Shore says: “The facts and opinions contained in the fol- 
lowing papers are the result of more than fiflcen years’ actual 
residence in India, chiefly in the Nortk-wes.ern Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency; during which I have held various 
situations in the Police, Revenue, and Judicial, departments, 
and have been in habits of close cammunication, both private 
and official, with the people of the country of all classes.” 

Further on, he remarks: “ One object has been earnestly 
kept ins view in these Ietters,—to simplify the several points 
which are discussed, and to avoids #s much as possible, the 
tochnigalities und local peculiarities which render Indian 
affairs so intricate and mysterious to the English reader. 
As an illustration, I beg to advert to the attempt to describe 
the Ryotwur system. in Ro. 18. The mystificntion in which 
it has been enveloped, has rendered it almost incompre- 
hensihle to those who have only read the official produc- 
tions on the subject, and have not practically inquired for 
themyclves; and the reasons for this mystifieation were 
amply that the real principle was too unjust to be broadly 
stated, 

From these introductory remarks we learn, that during fifteen 
years Mr. Shore filled some of the highest aud most responsible 
posts in the country and was possessed of ample opportunities of 
forming a correct Judgment on the affairs of which he treats, 
Also, that a mystery and intricacy enyclope those affairs from the 
apprehension of an English reader, and that thecause of this mysti- 
fication is to be found, not inthe inherent difficulty of the matter, 
but in a desire to conceal an unjust principle of action. Again 
in vol. 1, p. 232 we read as follows: Creat were the hopes 
which were cutertained for the liberal and enlightened policy 
which has been all along professed by the present ministers of 
Fnyland. The attention of all connected with India has long 
been di ed, with inteuse anxiety, tothe future plans of Govern- 
ment which are anticipated. ‘The veil is,atlength, withdrawn, and 
what appears? A miscrable, temporizing, popularity-seeking 
plan fo mystify the people of England and to help to secure their 
own places, by the sacrifice and the ruin of India. I do not 
deny ministers the justice of having brought forward many good 
measures; but there can be little doubt of the motives which 
have influenced their decision on the affairs of this country.” At 
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Page 234 we find this passage: “ 1 would urge upon our rulers to 
consider the awful state of India at this present moment. Let 
them not trust to official reports and retuths, but seck their 
knowledge from those who mix with the people. The cup of 
misery for the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces, is now nearly 
full. “Groves of tre@s, the pride and ornament of the villages for 
ages, are being cut down i* property of every description, even 
to the agriculturg] Auitie and implements has already been sold; 
estates without number are attached for sale, while no purchasers 
are to be found: land is every where thrown out of cultivation ; and 
the people are now thinking of selling their children, to save them 
from starvation an@ to Satisfy the undiminished demands of their 
capacious tush-masters; while crime,the natural result of such a 
state of things, is increasing ten-fold. ‘This is a_pictuge which 
enquiry will prove not to be too exaggerated. God grant, that 
those who have the power, may check the evils before it he too 
late. These warnings may be disregarded; but those who neg 
lect them will, ere long, have cause to ie it. ‘The burdens of 
the people are already insupportable. They will rise en masse 
against those who attempt to impose any additional weight, &c. 
&e,” Lt is farther remarked, that even common humanity to their 
servants should rouse the Government to apply some remedy, 
asthe former must inevitably fall the first victimes to the vengeance 
of the people; and Lord W. Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
iscalled on to exhibit “that independence of mind and firmness, for 
which qualities he bears so high‘a character, by boldly telling the 
British ministers what horrors they are entailing on India.” 
After adverting to the crimes of violence and rapacity per- 
petrated by the English ou the first establishment of their supre- 
Macy in India, Mr. Shore adds in a note, “Sce Mill’s account of 
Omichund, and other points similar to what are supposed above, 
However Mill’s opinions and deductions may be disapproved of, 
for facts, he is, I believe, undoubted authority.” Chancing to 
turn overa Vol. of Mill’s History in search of the matter alluded 
to, we met with the following pasage bearing on_the infamous 
corruption of sh@ English ministry in regard to India, about a 
century and a half ago; and another on the seeresy, which we 
have so often deprecated. They are worth quoting to shew, that 
however rapid the strides, which civilization inay have made alon 
the dusty rail-roads of human intercourse during the interval 
occurring between 1693 and 1832, the integrity of the English 
ministry cannot be said to have suffered anuch peril from its 
meteor-like velocity, but rather to have travelled in an easy 
garden chair round and round the picturesque oll temple and 
pleasure-grounds of gold and patronage—the only distinction 
BB 
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discernible between antiquated and modern ministerial virtue 
being the abstinenge of the latter from an actual fingering of the 
gold of corruption, and its somewhat more copious adornment, 
of late years, with outward professions, by which they 


under fur pretence of ficndly ends, 
placed words of glormy courtesy, 
Tarte with reasons not unplausble, 

‘Win them mto the casy-hcarted min (Jol 1 Bull) 
Aud hug hin ute snares, e 


“ Meanwhile the Company,” says Mr. Mill, “ did not neglect 
the usual corrupt methods of obtaining favours at home. It 
appeared, that they had distributed Jange sums of money to men 
in power, before obtaining ‘their charter. Ihe House of Com- 
mon» were, at the present period, disposed to enquire into such 
transactions. They ordered the books of the Company to be 
examined ; when it appeared, that it had been the practice, and 
even habit, of the Company to give briltes to great men; that 
Perieis to the revolution, their annual espense under that head 
mad scarcely ever caceeded £1,200; that since the revolution it 
had gradually increased; and that, in the year 1693, it had 
amounted to nearly £90,000. The Duke of Leeds, who was 
charged with having received a bribe of £5,000, was impeached 
hy the Commons. But the principal witmess against him was 
sent out of the way, and it was not Ul nine days after it was de- 
manded by the lords, that a proclamation was issued to stop his 
flight. Great men were concerned in smothering the enquiry 5 
Parliament was prorogued ; and the scene was here permitted to 
close.” Volt, Page 115. The other passage in respect of the 
secresy cherished by the Company rans thus,—we have not time 
to select a stronger one, but such abound: he Company 
laboured under the most pressing ewbarrassments, though their 
pecuniary difficulties, through the whole comse of their history, 
have been allowed as little as possible ta mect the publi cy What 
we happen to be told of the situation at this time of the Presi- 
deney at Surat, affords a lively idea of the financial distresses in 
which they were involved.” As said before, these points of 
agreement between the historian—(and he no con.mon historian) 
of former generations and the Official of the present day, shew, 
that no real principles of amelioration have yet found their way 
into the Company's rale in India, 

We would fain linger for a further space over the writings of 
Mr. Shore on Indian affair. For these are the more admirable 
and precious in the eyes of an earnest student of India’s con- 
dition, that they have been achieved in defiance of those class 
influences which, except in this illustrious instance, have sufficed 
to keep down and strangle all knowledge of India’s unutterable 
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sufferings But feeling that there are many into whose 
minds these writings, truthful caposition§ though they be 
cven of the present state of things, will not cury convection , 
for there are many, whos bcarts and intellects ai closed 
ahke agamst the entgance of all truth which docs uot come in 
sct shape of cases, which docs not present an array of names, 
and placcs, and gatts, we must ccasc from these mere gencral 
illustrations, and, that we may not be sapposed, by the unknowing, 
fo write in vague, genaal tums, as mere idle “theorisers, 01 
as factious opponents of the existing state of things, alleguig 
the growth ot mughity eul§ in the yal world neither seen nor 
fult, we proceed bnefly to fix upon all our statements the 
stump of offciality, Ino a mcasuae, this nay be an unneccosary » 
procecding, for there are some, who, so far from estecining the 
ficts which we have geerted, ay stathng and imcredible asse- 
veritions, will look upon them as mc obvious tuuths, so well 
known and attested, that at this day there 15 no necd to bring 
them forwad, pompously and with the an of a discoverer 
But we suite for the unknowmg, not Ics than for the knowing , 
and wo fecl, that there are many, it not in “es country, at least 
in ow own, who will disbelieve much that has been said, on 
the subject of crac] and coirnpt police-ofhccrs, rapacious ex- 
fortonate land-holdets, and villagers ground down to the utmost 
stite of degiadation, as pr nticale lining illustrations of “ how 
much men be u and die not” And it 2s for them manly, that 
we now proceed bricfly to illustrate the God’s truth which we 
have written above Once, m every 1a months, somewhat after- 
date it must be ackifowledyed, Irut still at fixed penodical 
intayds, a ciilav, hgh m- office bearing the tthe of “ Su- 
pauntendcnt of Pohee in the Lower Provincs,” has been, now 
for some time past, in the habit of sending forth Reports 
of the state of the Police in all the distuets under Ins supet- 
intendance In any onc of these Reports, the cnqmrer may 
find abundant proof of the veracty of our statements We 
take the last that has been wsued—hecanse itis the last twill 
answel our p Irpose, as well as any other—Furst,then, as regards 
the alleged mefhuency and corruption of the Nate Police — We 
will make our extracts, m order as we find them, and the first 
wc have marked relates to the district of SuanaBaD tis a mere 
ordinaty case of corrupt concealment of cme by Native Police 
ofhcials ,—such cases are plenty as blackberries — 

‘ Ido not conaide: the Returns satisfactory, as regards the murders, the 
Police seem to have foiled in very many caste in tracing out the (pet chains 
of the cm. where they mght, I think, with car. and vigilance, have 
succeeded, and in oue instance the accused parties escaped, solely owing to the 
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corrupt misconduct of a Jemadar acting directly unda the oiders of the 
Magistrate, who repo ed, that the gu] mudeicd had fallen into o well, when 
subsequent examination proved, tht she had becn strangled ' 


The neat, which i taken from the report on the state 
of SyLunt, shows, that not only are the guilty sereened, 
but that the mnocent are charged knowmgly with the 
commission of crime, and foul attempt' made to extort 
perry trom unhappy villages — 


Although the number of cscs in the 2d cleiy smal, bemg 1 simple 
hens ( Iuglay with wounding and E affiay with homiede arising from 
disputed possession of Lind, yet, Prcgrct tdsax that the pepetrators of the 
Ancuity hid nant been detected Lhe Darogah sent mS person, bul it was 
proved that he had wed means tortor tconfe suns fram, aud ja cue compulsory 
etudince ayarust them, and thy nae rekeacd “Ta the bur.bry the single 
pawon cotcaned was pumshed, and m the yffiay an which E> persons wore 
reported as concetncd, 3 ware s nf in, S icitascd and J commutted to the 
Scions, where the cre was pending * 


Next we have fiom 'Tintoor another foul case of corrup- 
tion—a number of Pole Burkundauses clearly proved, in a 
case of auhuman ninde, to have been accessones after 
the fact. ‘The Supermtendcnt sets down, mm general terms, 
pringmg forward this particular case in illustration, that, for 
a small sim of moncy, the subordinate othcers of Police will 
activcly cngage in the work of conccaling the most horuble 
cums —~ 


“Tn the murda 9 persons wae sud to have heen concerned, and 7 were 
amrested, -in one cas the party hud been convicted by the Nizimut Adawlut, 
two woe anuung than tral before the Sessions Court ind the investigations 
as respected four ware set pending before the Magistrite [he Sessions 
Tudge his since referred the proceedings rey arding the two committed to the 
Superior Cont for sentence, and the fom who wore hetcre the Magistrate, have 
been acle wed from the want of cvidenec, the fale to convict them having 
been cotiely own, tothe msconduct of Hee Police Burhundanzes who were 
charged as accessares after the fut Susmeon of some foul play fllon 
the deter danta in consequence of then having, without my 1¢%0n, filled up 
a well winch they had just dug for the mrigation of thar fields, and the 
Police Othcars were sent with oiders to diz out the well, which they 1eported 
ag giving no cause for suspicion he Mohuirer, however, having gone 
on the swne day to 9 village near, leant that a womin wht appemed to he 
travelling had stopped for the might at the puisoncr’s cattle shed, and that 
they had murdered her for the sake of her ornaments and thrown the corpse 
into the well, which they had then filled up He smmediately proceeded to 
the spot, and hid the wcll dug out to thebottom = Jhe effluyia Ter no doubt 
as to. a corpse having been acposited there, and a quantity of long han was 
also found, but the body had been :emoved, and no trace of it could be 
discovered, no. could all the subsequent endeavours of the Magistrate 
procure any clue tothe identity of the woman JT hare mentioned thus case 
to show how the suba: dinate Officers of th. Polsce, being usthout proper contro}, 
will, en the most s+ wus cures, allow then duty to be set ande for a emall eum 
of money” 
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The following extract, though at fist sght it may appens 
to contain no very gicat atiocity, 16 worthp to be Tene ered 
on, as illustrative of the enormous powa of the Polec and 
the awe with which they ac reguded by the villigas ‘There 
% nothing which ag Police offeial may not wing fiom thee 
unhappy industnal class «The abject prasant knows well cnough 
that to resist the fyMinny and extortion of the Poliec, 10 these 
hitle matters, as to brmg upon Tumvclt tyranny and cxtoition 
far more difheult to cudwe Tt as better to pay at small tribute 
of fish or other petty commodity, thin to be dragged before 
the Magistrate, aya aitnés, ot, ppradvcnture, ay a cunnnal, 
in a case, of which he hnows nothing — 

“One Mohuticr had been dismissed for demanding from vendor of fish 
aconsiduablk quantity of fish without prymant Tins practise Bf lesying 
contnbution from el vendors of food who miy hive eccwsionm to capose 
then commodities for silc ot to pass neu to the Ehuwmarhs iver prevalent, 
and this was accidentally brou,it to notice from the fisherman having got 
drunk and abused the Mohaniat publicly Rew ids had been Tcstowed on 
one Lhvanadir ind thice Burhund ws for actaysty an partculu Gases. 

‘This payment of small tibute to Police Officers 15 found 
ever to be the safest plan Sec what the result of acfusil may be! 
A murder 15 committcd, the ical gffender 1s, perhaps, well- 
known, buthe has murdered to some purpose, and out of the 
proceeds of the spoil, he can afford to pty his hush-money 
down The offncc must be chaigcd upon some-body, and 
evidence must be got up ‘There are, doubtless, some obnoxious 
patties new at hand—some who, pcradycuture, have resisted the 
extortionate demuuds lof these Police harynes, on whom to 
charge the offenec, and trom whom to extort cvidence — ‘Lhe 
thing 1s as casy as lying, an unfortunate budlec 1s matkcd out, 
to exprite the offences of a real offender, who, in the mcan time, 
1s quictly making himscl scarce, o1 pale. actually sheltered 
bencath the protective wings of the Police. have now before 
us a letter from an intelligent and zealous Magistiate, one of the 
few really honest men engaged im this disheartening work of 
counteracting, a8 far as in them hes, the atiocious rascality of 
the native Police, in which the wniter says, “ I have 1eported 
my jail as being fall of budlees, and I beheve, that every jail 
in the country 1s alike.” But anonymous testimony 11 18 no part 
of our intention to give, else might we produce a mass of it— 
anonymous testimony we mean, as far as the public 13 concerned , 
for in ou repositories this evidence bears names, which, were 
we at liberty to use them, would carry as much waght of 
officiality, even as that of the doughty “ Superintendent” himeelt 
Yet what need to resort to any evidence, which unbelieving men 
might question, when we have published official documents 
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before us Letthiscase, bucfly recorded, under the head of 
Raarsnayt, be pondered on-— 


“Tao Dirogils nd onc Mohaer had boon dismayed by my orders m 
cases which occurred during the previous six months, one for crlorting con 
fessions a at ony of murder uapheuting an maoant poson, another for 
falutym a report im vensc of dacoity, and the thud for ucgleung to in 
Vestigate achage of murda” F 


Or this (undcr the head of Pursi an) which as. uf the same 
stamp — 


* The daily with wounding was conmitcd by a mic party of Bud 
duks ind Aeechuks from the Morung Jed bw buqeert Jomidar, of the 
Ketcks fhe Dar sjahk sat enon faboant qt ap telace persons whom 
he detanattat the Hann de omtray toler Catt he hid made up dis can, 
fa never attempt Vo anstetate a search atte the sed offenders Lhas man's 
broth 1 candi ssedonly bes yuarsags fal cry im fone ma seni 
lac ty i Has dsout” 


Wath one more case fiom this Report of the Saperntendent 
wo must ose oun stung of ofhcril Cvidence agamst the Police, 
The cases one of uncsampled monstrosity . notoneuy Cnough 
ww Bengal, but ofse convmeme a chnactar, that we desne it 
should be ted all parts of the world ‘Phe hordcyvent occurred 
m the Meorshedabad dhsti@t, and as thus ofhcally uatated by 
the Supermtcndent of Polee Comment necds it none from 
us 


One of the Gscy here cotacd ts that dkeulind ewe of tartiae by Bholy 
natth Gungolee Duo, hand othas the Pb c Ofte ot Phamh Ma 
spore toc\tort e confession fiom one Ramadoolul Rue, cf adue ey uhh 
hed acta ben cmoutte i uw which, fiom the consequences of the honed 
trovaucot wluch berecaaved and the subsequent detention it the Lhannah 
fous ade detection, Me toes and faryers ef the por er tne rottdef, and he ay 
Jit ycupple anda pensionar on the bounty of the Gavuament tor lite 
The hngas md toes of the man wae fast tud together md wedges bung 
diiscn between them to the ,ieatesteatunt of tension he wi lad out on his 
hack m the sun dhes aot predacgy the deyercd cfc t, Tes hands and ft were 
dipped ants balan wita, Un the gations wore wnloosand and bandages 
diyypalin ott, ted round the fougers of both hands and the tors of the left foot 
and di jhted, and this not fora him to confess, he was, as if to present any 
hope of Its wccoscry, detuned severak days at the Thinr wh, without any 
remedics icing apphed amd when brought m by the o1das ot the Magutrate, 
to whose hnowlcd.c the case did been biought, lus hands and fit wore ma 
Shite Of mottific rion, ind ullimately his fingers and tocs rottcd off ‘This i», 
perhaps an cxtieme case of tortur, md lum happy to say, that all the 
Police Ofhcers, though not the othars concaned, bave heen severely 
punished, But acts of torttue by Banvdoll th and other brutal and indecent 
menns are of frequent, foo frequent, occurrence by the Pole , and what ean be 
saul of that system of total want of chee and control whuk could admat of 
aDmogah with other Police Offiecrs, adopting suck measures towards a party 
falvly charged, to dus Trowledgt, of bung engaged in a dacoity with any hope 
of non detection and excape ? Betore the fc victim was sentin be was 
complied to sign a paper, stating that hin hands ind feet had been injured 
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by severe binding without the hnowkdge of the Duogih Only the caxs 
of oppression and putty avault which have been eal though, hie 
been entered under the miscellancouy heading, and@in these 10a persons 
were bought m, 30 released, oS pumshed and 17 remained * 

After thi, need we siy onc word moire icgading the 
atrouties of the Polae? Not one. Let us turn aside then, 
to catch such ghurpxs as we can, though this Polio Repo, 
of the character, of the mise land-holdas. Lustly, lot us 
see then ascendancy oScr this villamous constabulary force — 

“ One Darogth one Jomadirand 2 Bukundweshwe heen removed from 
the Polec dung the ix months. the Magis ucsot this Distiact md ot 
Chumpunn have a digeult gwh fo keep tng Pole Oftears from collision 
wn cases there the Rajahs ef Hutuahk ov Detleah are eoncaned, as ty ther 
safluence cr money Uicy try ty get the avcendancy The R yah of Hutw th rs the 
[cast troublisome by far, of the two but the diyputes betwecn these tyo opulent 
Acoundus have a scu0us cficct pu the state of the ty oDistacts [Sern 

Hore oy anotha ehuactaustic sketch, with the Sapenn- 
tendcat’s opnmon gonaily of the whole tbe of Zumecudas 
Venly, it unfolds a most cnchanting stite of rural socicty t 
“ Subornation of paymy is a fivonte tuck among these 1e5- 
pectable native gentiemen who keep the Police so obscquie 
owly m tha pay Wath the Zumecndas and the Police on 
one side and the pessamtiy on the @tha, there 3 bhely to be 
an equal coutest indeed — 

“Tn the fitth 1s entered one cise of comme, which was 2 filse chuge got 
up by the influence of Oomesh Cluindcr K uc commonly known by the name 
a Mootte Biboo, ind his brother Bhuzgwim Ruc, rgunst onc Dsoo 
Yraunm inch of Sintipare to whom the fast wis ducply mdebted md to 
whom he uso owed t prude fy nat maken pup tes cies of legal apis 
ment pending before thy Migistate in both of whieh the Biboo ad Iny 
brother ware subacquently punoshed fhe pascn who mide the chuge, 
has bucnconvcted of puyury and punished, but the instigators, whore 
Mookty 2 took a promment putin the procudims, deany respectable 
Zumind es have not been touched ind aie rcucved umon,st: thay fiends 
just the same as usual Lin fact, from the Reyuh dun tr the lone Lady qdar, 
with ery few honorable eraptowsy no Zummdar inthe Long Previnecs 
tected hesitate at subor nation of perjury G+ pr cae tas onnends Iason 
of their mn des of attar? and defence, to whack, app acatly th yatlak ns mora 
dchaguuy —[Augldcah ] 

In the next exttact, we are expressly told, that the Jand- 
holders are“ cngaged and interested im the conccalment of 
crmme.” = This 35 a fact, which in Indias so wcll known and 
admitted, that even the most comsuentiows Zumecndu will 
not boast, that he ws an exception to the rule [t 1s sometuncs 
pleaded, that the difficulty of obtaming Justice —the delay and 
inconscmence occasioned by the remote sitnations of the Courts, 
are so gieat, that he 1s actually diiven to these shifty. But: what 
are we lo think of the state of society, when the lett vicious 
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of the Zumecadars unhesitattaaly achnowkdge then fiequent 
lesort to subornation of the Polec, and concealment of 
crime ?—— > 


Prope intormitiom is not given im thas Distaich of the occurrence of 
cuimes of dl grad aguast puoparty Lhe Fucthllers and others are 
engay Lan? uta stl im the © ne cnent of than® and the people arc in 
Loo great iwe of the jtincipal gins to atterhpt to give notice of such crimes, 
and thus inca there user none of the Retains thd c(gre, etherin the 2d 
or 3d class tre to be relly depended on’? —[Purne ch] 


We wish tha there were nothing worse thin this. Acts of 
positive oppression, of cructy, of igpicity, of vast unendarable 
ontiigc, nc commited every day by thé lintl-holdas upon the 
fuchess labourers on then states The waexcd cxtrict from 
Mr Dunpict’s Report shows m the suonsest colours, the eatcat 
of ding aime toe which the bad prions of the Zumecid urs, 
stinathaned by vs nse of then mimuanty ftom all controul by 
the Polic—niy, of thar protectton by that body when in the 
acti Commussion of Gime—huny on these licentious tyrants 
The ryats uc not very Csily moved to acts of open rebellion 
They must have suftucd teafully before they resorted to the 
violence, whichis descubed below — 


« The second elasy 1s comp sed of 1 dicoit and two cises of attach at 
mught, and plundc: of poperty Ihe dwoity wis committed by the same 
party of Kechuks who p tpetretcd the same ofenec at War ungunge hey 
wore tucd for hoth the off necs at Dace Onc of the cscs of attick at 
night wis of a most scrious niturc A body stated at no less thin 800 
Tervecs the rmeuts of one Joynirun Ghox collected together tacked 
hisbuch plundacd at of csery’ thing and cancd off his biothcr Mudd in 
Naan Ghoe they were not instigated by g dese of plunder but of ze 
cone fa the most n and atrte tm utsed om thm fy ths 7 unvdar, 
and ifr tenth pat of whit they, ute then conviction stated tome ina pe 
tion, extenuating then conduct, was tiuc Tam only surpused that 4 much 
moi serious and gencial distubince did not ocem — I dureeted the Mi gis 
trite ta inquity mto the ficts allkcd but after the disturbance the people 
named hy the prisoners us witnesses af the truth of than sixtements dichaed 
saying much for fo of bang thought implicated in that office have no 
doubt however of the zenciil truth of the statements and the Zomm 
duosappen tha dnccay thinguhiah cold dt page these mon thew 
relige nantth o femaks Une Miyistiate anested (7 on this charge and. 
made over subseqment tt) half vou 106¢n tual hefore the Sessions, of 
whom 22 wie sentenced to 7 ¥C uy imprisonment with libor m irons In 
such n tumult at night it 1s almost imposstble to iccoznise distinctly the 
parties enzacd his outrage shows the comlination existing amongst this 
sect —they wscmbied from all quuters most suddenly and sectetly and after 
the attack, di pur edan the sume manner Lhe Migista ate must keep a strict 
watch, nat only over these people, but alev over eu Cemindars particularly 

nen 
very 
rent 


Ut all, esperialls to an infidel ‘as opposed tothe word of God and where a 
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Zemandar edie not for Bar rareuts 0 for any thing beyond extor ting all he can 
from them by any means, a reaction on the part of @ figutual and il heated 
Body of men must be expected In the other cree 27 persons wae arvestid, 2 
released and 2u awaiting 1 reference to the Nizamut ’—[Bar? erqunge ] 

Need we go on—nced we furthe: multiply proofs? Not, at 
jeast, m our presentarticle, which we must now hurry to a close. 
Our object has kecn httle more than to break ground , to 
prepare the way 4u1 oyr cnquirics into the secret depths of the 
misery of India’s tural population. It we have clared away 
any opposing iabbish, thi, om pioncer-cssay has not been written 
am van, The subject owe of the mighticst significance , and 
we feel, in our Hart’, that an cauuest enquny, even through 
so worthless a medium as that of ou mfant Review, mto the 
nature aud causes of the achnowledgcd cril, wall not by without 
gomc remedial cfhcacy;—temotc, slow m its operations , but not 
less certamly tending tea cue Ignorance is the first symptom 
to be combited ignorance, not iw the abseure recesses of 
village-lifc , but ignorance in high places ignorance not among, 
the poor and opposed, whose cause we aie now articulately 
pleading. but ignorance among the rulas of the land, to whom 
these helpless sufferers turn amplormyly, but hopelessly, for 
rediess Lf we can, with carucst cndc wom and after much toil, 
clea away but some small portion of tlns vast jungle of igno- 
dance, We shall, let the effort cust what it may, im duc season, 
reap om icward, 


Agr VI-1 Conesppndance relatuc ta Stnh—1838—~1843 
Proscnted do both Housws of Parkament by command af 
Har Mayosty, Loudon, Vo43. 

2. Correspondence sclutee to Sidh (supplonentary ta the Papers 
presentud to Parkament wn 1313). Loudon, 18411 


3. Hansurds Parhamentary Debates Volk 72—No 3, Sies- 
ston, No. 3. London, 1844 


4. Personal aberrations on Sindh , the manners and customs 
of es habitants, §¢., vith a sheich of us Lhstory, a narrative 
of recent crcnts, §¢, hy T. Postans, M. R A. S., Bt 
Capt: in, Bombay .trmy, and late assistant to the Poltual 
Agent m Sindh and Betoorhastan. London, 1843, 


Wairtnc on the Sth day of Ichruary, 1812, Sn James 
Mackintosh made thi enty m his journal:—« A Lindu 
merchant, named Derryana, under the mask of frie :delnp, 
had Leen contmually alarming the Sindh Government 
against the Enghsh Mission. On beng reproved, he sad, 

ce 
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that though some of his reports respecting their immediate 
designs might nc: be quite correct, yet this tribe never 
began as friends without ending as enemies by seizing the 
country which they entered with the most amicable professions.” 
“A shrewd dog!” exclaimed Mackintosh; yet little dreamt 
he the full extent of the dog’s shrewdness. 

Some thirty-two years after this strange’ journal-entry was 
made—on the 22d of April 1844—one of those’ magic fireships, 
the first sight of which hay ever struck awe into the hearts of 
a-barbarian people, was beating its way up the river Hooghly ; 
and on the evening of that same 2zd of April, the Ameers of 
Sindh disembarked from ‘the British fireship, a crew of 
hopeless and miserable captives, wt a ghaut neur the city of 
Caleutts. 

The outward history of the fall “from its high estate of 
this wretched Talpoor family is, in all its main features, so 
familiar to the general mind of our readers, that it would be 
unprofitable to exhaust their patience, by demanding from 
them a reconsideration of all these details. Indeed, the 
question which we propose to ourselyes (to  discuss—the 
question of the justice of the nieasures, by which the Sindh 

meers have been reduced to their present state of captivity 
and degradation—has also, we are conscious, been entered 
into fully and understandingly. By the Press, and by Par- 
liament ‘has it been diseussed and’ so much has been said, 
that we seareely hope, writing at this after-date, to throw 
much new light on the subject. But what has hitherto been 
written and said, exists but in scattered fragments; different 
points have been considered by different writerk at different 
times; and however able these commentaries may be in 
themselves, and however complete a view of the whole 
question they might, in a collected state, present to us, we 
have at present nothing that can be regarded as a single 
comprehensive view of the whole justice-question. To repair, 
in a manner, after some unsatisfactory way of,onr own, this 
obvious deficiency, is what we are now enucavouring to 
achieve, 

As far as we can make out, the arguments—or quasi~ 
be Sa ail are put forth, in defence of the appropriation 

Sindh, not without much over-weening confidence and 
dogmatism and some scattering of unserviceable Billingsgate, 
amount just to this much:—The Amcers of Sindh were 
traitors ; they violated treaties; they insulted and offended 
the British Government: and, therefore, it was right that 
they should be driven into captivity. This is the direct 
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defence of the measure, based, we presume, upon certain 
vague pnuciples of justice, to the extent thgt cmme demands 
punehment and that treason 1 rightly visited with 
confiscation (Then there 1s the indirect or collateral defence. 
The ex post facto jystfhcation—not alleging, that the thing was 
positrvely right m rhclf, but that it 1s hkely to tun out all 
tor the best =Theglea 1s founded on the assumption, that 
the Amecrs wefc inhuman tyiants, usurpers with no teal 
title to the sovereignty of the country, that the people were 
intensely wretched , and that, under the Buitsh rule, this 
country, fertile ask pts ithkely soon to become a region of 
the blest. Then thete 1 a thud? paity, callmg the Prime 
Munster of Lngland chicf, which says, the thing may have 
been very bad, but that owing to an incontzolable principle, 
or, as we have before std, an incontrolable no-prinuple at 
woth, the result was if no way avoidable ‘These, we beheve, 
are the thice lines of defence, which have been severally 
followed — Let us take a survey of them 

The Sindh Amecrs, it 18 said, violated ticaties—It would 
scem ws though the Butish Government clammcd to itself the 
cxelusive ought of breaking throngh engagements If the 
violation of existing covcnauts evcr mvolved, zpso facto, a loss 
of territory, the British Government m the List would not now 
poses a rood of land between the Burhampooter and the Indus. 

hen that cunnmg llindeo meichant said so _ truthfully, 
thirty yours ago, that the Bntish bad never entercd a foreign 
country as friends, without, mm duc couse of time, making 
aseiure of tt, and that Smdh was, therefore, doomed to be 
seved, the treaty camstmg betwcen the Ameers and the 
Biuitsh Govainment, ratified im 1809, contaned but four 
simple articles—indeed, we may sty but éisce, for as the first 
‘declared “eternal frendsinp,” the second declaring, that 
“ enmity shall never appea,” may bc looked upon as a mere 
redundaney The “ inutual despatch of Vahcels” was the 
second strpulatign , and in the tlurd it was set forth, that “ the 
Governmcnt® of Sindh will not allow the establishment of 
the tube of the Trench in Sindh” This very simple treaty 
seems to have answered all purposes for cleven years, In 
1820, another treaty, almost as simple as its predecessor, 
was ratified ,—‘ eternal fnendship’ and “ mutual despatch of 
Vakeel.”—an engagement on the part of the Ameers to restram 
the depredations of the Khoosas and others inchned to make 
mroads on the British dominions, and this time, not merely 
“the tribe of the French,” to be shut out of Sindh, but 4 pledge 
not to permit “any European or Amencan to settle m their 
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dommions” This treaty scems to have been sufhcicnt, up to 
to the year 1832, when the Butsh Government began to “re- 
quest the use of the iver Indus” Separate comm reial treaties, 
opening the Indus for the transport of merchandise, but expressly 
prolubitory of the convcyince of mbtary, stores, wore then 
entered into with the rulers of LHydcjabad and Khyrpore, and 
mm both, the two contactmg puties bound hemselves “never 
to look with an cye of covctoinness on the potsessions of cach 
other ‘Phus affairs remained tll the beginning of 1438, when 
Ranycet Smgh boing put Jumscif in an attuude of hostility, 
and plivcd, almost for the Iast tnne$ the part of the big bully, 
the Amcects wore fam to avatl themselycs of the mediatory 
powars of the British, and in considcration of the service thus 
rendcrci, to allow the presence of an accredited British Agent 
an Sindh = Accordingly, Colonel Pottinger proceeded to Hy- 
derabid 
So tu, so well Up to this time, all had been fair and honest 

But a few months Titer am the ycar that unhappy tripartite 
treaty between Shih-Soojth, Rnnyect Singh and the Birtish 
Goscrnment —the sourec, Lcaven only knows of how much 
ingusttec and how much suffcamga—was cntercd mito, ma most 
evilhom = — Lrom that how of the 26th day of June, 1838, the 
Amcas may date than ram fiom thit hour, they urtually 
ccascdl to exists independent rutas. The fouth uticle of the 
treaty ranin these wads “Reguding Shikuporc and the 
tauitory of Sindh Iying on the right bank of the Tudus, the Shah 
will agaice to Unde by what mty be settled as ght and proper. 
m contormity with the happy rclitions cf firendstup subsisting 
between the Baittssh Govcrnment and the ” Ameers of 
Smdh *—no,—* the M tharajah ” ‘The Aimcers of Sindh were, from 
thry time forth, to be ticated as mce nonentities—weaklings to 
be tumed to the best possible account. The treaty having been 
duly signed, the Secetary with the Governor-General (the il- 
fated Wilham Ilay McNaghten), a> soon as other more import- 
ant affairs would allow iim, despatched to the Sindh Resident a 
copy of the said treaty and another document of a*cry remarh- 
sok. chauactet, which stands No LX, in the fist of the collections 
at the head of our article. We iyate the especial attention of 
the rcader to certain passages of this letter, clearly showing that 
from the yoy hour im which the elesation of Shah-Soojah from 
the dust of Loodheanah was determined upon, the Ameers of 
Sindh became the victims ot the British Government — 





* You will peroeive, that by one of the articles of the treaty recently con- 
elndul, the Bnush Govcrnmont engrges to arbitiate the claim of Shah Shoo- 
ya oot Moolk upon Shikarpoie ind the teintones of Sinde generally, and pro 
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Post s, at the sume tine, to bing to a ful seltlament the cums of Maharajah 
Rungect ding, ws connected with the Shah, and with the tcritoncs Yong the 
course of the Indus, which were formaly imcluded uf the domimons of the 
Afighan Kingdom he Govern Genaal las not yet deteamincd the 
amount which the Amceis may be funly cillcd upon to pry and at should 
not therfore immediately be named but the mmumum may cutunly be 
tiken at 20 Inch, of rupfes 

{ls Tovdsap will cydeayou to prevul upon Shab Shooyt ool Mock to 
reduce the claim wiich'he has on the Amcas, toa rcisonible amount and 
he tiusts that you will have no difharlty in convincmg them of the migm 
tude of the benefits they will derive from sccurmg the undisturbed posses 
sion of the tcrtutorms they now hold, md obtummy immunity for all fate 
Tums on Uns account bya modgrnte pecuniary saciifice 

* * eae . . 

Shah Shooja ool Mootk will probably anise with his own my and the 
direct support of British troops, at Shik upore, about the mddle of November 
next, m progress to take porstssion of the throne of Afighanistan, Ihe Go 
verno: General ay wose from eontempliting such a resault as actusal on the 
pirt of the Amcers to entewimto such a composition with His Majesty as 
the Butish Govemment may decm just and acison ible butat may be po 
per to apprise them of the prebable con cqucnces of their not cc ning cordially 
ento the genaralreusof las Lerdship at a crests 59 nuportant and you are 
uuithouzed to tell them that hss loidsup must acsad the demonsts ition of 
such y sprit as rendering it indi pensil ly ne essuy to the succes of the cn 
tuprise which at as the object of the tuprote liewy te iceomphsh, 
that tempor uy occuprtion shoud lhe tien of Shalbarp rand tf as much ef 
th ccwunteya hacent as ueiy be requaed to aftord 1 scouie base to the anitend 
cd militay oper tions 

Us I ondship as furthaa unwilling to contemplite the contingcney of offon 
sv¢ operons ban, undertihcn ygunst the Amcers by the Shih afta: he 
shall hive cstabhished by the support of the Brittsh Power his wthcuty in 
Afighanistan, for the r¢abzition of whathe mi decm his yust chums — but 
the Ameci mit bem 7 seouble that af they should now deprive them 
selves of the savant woof ly de dly nebo aa with ws oy to chet 
an aminediite fvgw able compromise the Butish Govonment vall be pr 
adcd from offing oppo it to my measmes for the a scrt nm of tho & 
elaims which the Shih miy eventually determine to adopt 


Ty it posible to icad the above, without an mwud acknow- 
Jedgment, Ict the utterance be what it may, that it was de termiacd 
fom the frst tosausfiee the Ames atthe altar of that unjust 
and disusttous policy, which has done more to lower the British 
chaructcr in the*cyes of all civilised nations, than aught which 
as set down agumst it in the prolific page of the historian? We 
had, at that umc, nothing to allege against the Amccis. They 
had violated no tieatics They hid shown no unwillingacss to 
listen to om reasonable requests. They hid thrown open the 
Tndas, for purposes of commerce, they had admitted the pic- 
sence of a British resident at the Comts of Sindh. ‘Ihe only 
offence of the Ameers was—then weakness. Because they were 
weak, 1t was resolved to punish them. ‘The combined power 
of the British Government, Runyeet Singh, and Shah Soojah 
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was clearly most uresisttblk In the face of 90 irresistible a 
power the Amecryof Sindh, beng weak and miserable, had no 
nghts—no, not the shadows of rights — It would have been an 
impcrtinence in them to have pretended to any Even treaties 
were tobe distegitded Lins greit tripagtite affair seems to 
have dissolved ull essa obligations ~The “Ameers, as we have 
shown, though not unconscious of the danger, had, perhay 
in geneiosity—mote probably m_ fcai—conserfted to open the 
Indus for purposes of trade , but had stypulated, that no Mihtay 
stoics should be permitted to piss along the mver, and the 
Bnitish Government had hound itseh by treaty never to use the 
rivet for such purposes — But uo sooner was this scheme for 
the crection of a ficndly powa ’ in Afighamsstan fairly under 
wagh, thin dlthe meonmvancnt bonds of the existmg treaty 
were snapped asnndcr, as coolly as Simson snapped the withies 
of the Philstincs— “ Whilst the prescat Carzency lasts, you may 
© appuse the Amccis, that the article of the treaty with them, 
* proluintory of using the Indus for the conveyance of stores 
* must wecesardy br suspended, dung the course of operations 
“undertaken for the parmancnt cotibhshmcnt of security to 
6 all thow who are partus to the treaty The Amcers of Sindh 
were not partis to the treaty, but becwse the British Govern- 
ment entacd into a treaty with Runjcct Singh and Shah Soojah, 
the operauon of a picvious treaty with the Amccrs of Sindh 
“© must wecessarily be sitspended ’—And this 1s British t uth! 

We must pusc here for a hit: while to make an observation, 
which we dosue the icadcr to bo u in mind, as he pusues, in 
our compiny, this enquiry into the justice of the spoliation of 
the Amecrs In this letter, fom the Secretary with the 
Governoi-Gencral to the Resident in Sindh, we not only see 
that the Brith Government bad pledged itself to support cer- 
tain elauns, as they are callcd, of Shah-Soojah upon the Sindh 
Ameers, but had actually declared therr tention to violate 
an existing treaty Now, what we desire the reader to heep 
steadily im view 15, the utter deregand of the obligations of treat- 
1es manifest im all the dealings of the British Government with 
the Amecrs of Sindh — It will at once be perceived, even by the 
most unreficcting, that theic 18 a diffirencc between the conduct, 
in this respect, of the two contracting, or 1ather should we say, the 
two contending parties, but the ference was not the differ- 
ence between honesty and dishonesty—between good farth and 
treachery—but simply, between strength and weakness, The 
Brinsh Government violated treaties, but yiolated them, as the 
strong man_ breaks his bonds, escapmg in the very face, m bold 
defiance, of ins enemies—openly, audaciously.—The Ameers of 
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Smdh violated treaties, but their treachery wav the treachery of 
the weak, not bursting its bonds m the very fice of its enemies, 
but secretly escaping out of them, and flying, 1s st werc, m the 
still of mght It 1 well for the song to accuse the weak 
of subterfuges and eyasions—to charge meanness and dishonesty 
upon the party, who are diivcn to thes starts, but 15 it, we 
ask, Jess perfi oys & violate treaties as a bully, than to violate 
them as a sneak Is the mim, who knocks you down on the 
high road and 1:fics you of all you possess, am honestcr man, than 
the insidious rascal who mixes with the crowd and pichs your 
pocket -—Not a Wt af it Now, 1g this case of the British 
Government ind the Ameers of Sindh, the former being suong, 
violated treatics openly and menacingly , the language em- 
ployed was the languige of the bully — It was no more than 
thy, “It 1s comvensyt to doit, and therefore I purpose to 
doit Demmur, and it will be the worse for you ” he Aimcers 
of Sindh were weak, they could not, m open defiance, declare 
thar vtention of setting aside the obligiwions of existing 
treatics, and, theictore, when, m imitition of the British, they 
thought fit to depart tom thar obhgitions, they wae diuven 
to resort to subturtuges ind evasions Lt this fact be cecal 
borne in imnd, 2» We procecd with our cngumes ‘Lhe Birush, 
it has been seen, were the first to perpetrate a bic ich of good 
futh They taught the Amecrs of Sindh, that treaties were 
to be regaided, only so Jong as it was convement to regard 
them What wonder that these nstractions “ rcturncd to plague 
the inventor ” 

Tt was very soon after*the Brush Government had determined 
thus openly to%iolate an eusting treaty, not only by conve ying 
muhtary stores, but lage body of troops dnongh the country 
of the Amocs, that the tieschery of these unfortunate Talpoor 
rules beg mm to present itsclf most mvitingly as a pretext for 
any subsequent procecdigs — Much has bccn attempted to be 
mad of im allcgition, that the Amceis wore caught intriguing 
with the Court of Pastis It 1s very ewndent, that the Governoi- 
General was e&ticinely desnous to prove, that such was actually 
the cwe He grasped, with avidity, at cvery vague indication of 
such an intention on the part of the Amccrs, but the perceptions 
of the Resident in Sindh were not quite so acute, as at Simlah it 
secmed desurable that they should be An Urreza to the “kmg 
of kings” was, indced, interceptcd, but it only bore the sig- 
nature of one Ameer, and was a mere high-flown complimcnt- 
ary effusion addressed to him as Defcnder of the Lath “I do 
not myself,” said Colonel Pottinger, in a letter datcd August 
18th, 1838, “ascribe any unmediate poltical algect to this Ureeza 1 
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fect almost certain, that it solely from the bigotry of 
Shecaism, of whicl intolerable sect, all the Ameers, with the 
exception of Sobdar, are rigid followers.”—On receipt of this not 
ver epeouraging letter, the Simlah Secretary, determined to 
¢ the most of it, wrote to the Sindh Resident, acknowl] 
receipt also of the enclosure “being @ trauslation of a letter from 
the Ameer of Sindh to the Shah_ of Persia’—fspoke of this letter 
as “atender of allegiance to that Sovereign,” and then pro- 
ceeded to communicate instructions for the guidance of the 
Sindh Resident. The following extracts will show how eagerly 
pretext for destroying thg authority of the Ameer» was sought 
how fully prepared was the Simlah Council, without any 
reasonable pretest, to crush the Amcers, a3 soon as convenient :— 


« Tt scems open to you to decide upon proclaiming, as soon asa force fiom 
Bombay muy cnible you ta do so with effect, that an act of hostility and bad 
faith having Wien commuticd tow nd the British Goverment, the share m the 
Government of Sunde, which has been held by the guilty party, shall be trans- 
Jonicd to the more faithtul members ot the family , aud it may be thought 
aight to accumpany thts transfer with a condition, that as a security for the 
futue, a Br ‘teh sub diary force shall be mautamed in Sinde , m, secondly 
the mauitenance of this force may be 2cquircd without the adoption of an act 
Ao Ligorous ay that of di positon 3 o1, thudly, at my be thought expedient, 
Upon submission, and the tender by the Ameer of sach amends us may be in 
hus power, to pomt out to him that no bitter reparation can be given than bi 
exertions to give effect to the ‘licaty formed for the restoration of Shal 
Shooja, by & cordial adoption of its tctms, and by exertions on every aide to 
facihtate the success of the commng expedition, the party o1 purtios to the 
breach of faith now commend upon bemg rquued to contribute much 
more largely than the other Amcci o1 Ameers, to the pecumary compoyition 
to be paid to Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk.” ‘ 


The fact is, as we have already observed, that” from the hour 
the tripartite treaty was signed, the independence of the 
Ameers was at anend. The British Government had determined 
not only to enforce certain claims preferred by the Suddozye 
Prince, who for some thirty years had been a wretched pensioner 
at Loodhianah, and, in order to establish the authority of this 
man, whose restoration was to be attended with these happ 
results to the Ameer, to convey Military storcs"and to march 
an Army through the Sindh country—measures most unpalat- 
able in themselves—but to constrae any unwillingness on the 
part of the Ameers to cut their own throats into an act 
of direct hostility, to be signally punished, “He (the 
Governor-Gencral),” wrote the Simla Secretary, on the 20th 
of September, “deems it bardly necessary to remind you that 
‘in the important crisis at which we are arrived, we cannot per- 
* mit our enemies to occupy the scat of power; the interests at 
* stake are too great to admit of hesitation in our proccedings ; 
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* and not only they who have shown a disposition to favour our 
* adversanes, but they who display an unwrllinqness to ad us 
‘an the just and necessary undertaking in which we are en~ 
* gaged, must be displaced and give way to others on whose friend- 
* ship and co-operatiyn we may be able unphertly to rely.” “ The 
© just and neccesary ‘policy ” 


Tarth 1a sick 
And Heaven 4 weary of the hollow words 

Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justue— 


The wolf, in the fable, di not shew greater cleverness in the 
discovery of a pretext dor Acsoaring, the lamb, than the British 
Government has shown 1 all its dealings with the Ameers. A 
Measure most unpalatable in itself was determmed upon, the 
means, by which it was reyolved to carly out this meastire, were 
equally unpalatable , and yet, the unhappy Ameers are told, that 
it they make any wry faces, they must be treated as encnues and 
stripped of thar territones Their opmmons were never ashed, 
their wishes were ucver consulted, they were sunply told, that 
the Brush Government woe determined to follow a certain 
course, and that ifthe Ameers demurred to it, they would im- 
mediately be chistiscd Colonel Pottinger, who softened every- 
thing down as far as he consistently could,* told the Amecrs 
whit would be the consequence of asserting a will of their own. 
« The Amcers,” he said in a Memorandum issued for the Sindh 
Residency on the 27th of September, “ must lthewise perfectly 
* understand, that the measures deseribed in this Memorandum 
‘are not open to further considcration, but have been faally 
* resolord on, and that* any hesttation on thar part or that of 
* any other power to comply with what 19 ashed of them, must 
© be dec wmiod to be a refusal, aud unmediatr steps taken to remedy 
«a, winch it 15 obvious can only be done by calling in 
© additional troops, which are all ready both in the Bengal and 
* Bombay territories” ‘This » what Lord Teignmouth would 
have called the “ dragooning plan” It was not in the nature 
of things, thay the measures of the British Government should 
have been viewed favorably by the Amecra. There was a sort 
of sickly effort made by the Rewdent to persuade them, that 
it was all for their good, but Pottinger himself knew, none 
better, how desperately hollow were his words “ The Governor- 
General,” he says in the Memorandum, which we have above 


« Tor example , be told the Ameers that he was ‘ directed to intimate to them the 
swish of the Governot General that that part of the article of the treaty which pro 
tubits Military stores coming by the Indus, should be, durmg the present energency, 
suspended It was something more then a wish The Governor General had 
declared that 1t ‘" mitt be suspended se 
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quoted “ confidently hopes, that the Ameers of Sindh will see 
the magnitude of the benefit, which they will derive by being 
secured by the payment of a modcrate sum of money from 
all future claims either as to the tribute payable to the Monarchs 
of Cabool, or the undoubted pretensions of the latter to Shikar- 
pore.” Yottinger, we repeat, was perfectly conscious, that this 
attempt to extort money from the Ameers, by reviving the long 
dormant claims of Shah-Soojah, the exile of thirty years, was 
utterly unjustifiable. In a letter to the Secretary with the 
Governor-General, he says: ‘“ The question of a money pay- 
ment by the Ameers of Sindh to Shah Skpoja-ool Moolk is, 
in my humble opinion, rendered very puzzling, by two releases 
written in Korans and sealed and signed by His Majesty, 
which .hey have produced, Their argument now is, that they 
are sure the Governor-General of India does not intend to 
make them pay again for what they have already bought 

aud obtained in the most binding form a receipt in fall.” e 
have already shown, that one of the measures which the Ameers 
were called upon to relish, on pain of chastisement as enemies 
to the British Government, was a direct violation of an existing 
treaty. We now sce, that the other was so utterly unjustifiable, 
that the Sindh Resident was bound, in common honesty, to expose 
its disereditable character—and this was the beginning. 

We have gonc thus fully into these initial transactions, because 
we consider it of primal importance that in estimating the crimi- 
nality of the Ameers, it should be distinctly seen and remem- 
bered, that they had nothing whatever, from the very first, to 
expect from British justice and good faith. Captain Postans, 
a most respectable authority—one, too, who sympathises 
with the Ameers in their misfortunes, and withholds not the 
expression of his sympathy, speaks of their “childish distrust,” 
and seems to wonder, that they did not place implicit reliance in 
our national good faith. We cannot say, that there appears 
to us any thing very surprising in this. ey had seen but a 
very poor sample of British justice and good faith, They thought, 
that the British were over-reaching them; and, in turn, they 
resorted to evasions and subterfuges, and double-dealing—the 
treachery, inshort, of the weak. “The conduct,” says Captain 
Postans, “ of the Sindh durbar on this occasion was flagrantly 
~ bad, if viewed after the promises they had so profusely 

iven of friendship and assistance, The troth is, as we 

Fall have occasion to mention, they disliked, from the first, 

our making a road through their territories and only did 

not deny it at once when demanded, from the fear of incurring 

our displeasure. An open avowal would have been more 
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honest, but the character of the Sindh court rendered it 

impracticable. It is doubtful if they werg instigated by an: 

other power to behave so badly. Shah Sujah was no Zien 

of the Sindh chiefs ; and this, coupled with fear and suspicion, 

appear to have been the _Prneipal incentives to the extra- 

inary conduct pursued.” We have the misfortune to 

differ from Capt. Postans, on more than one point involved in 
the above extmct. ‘The “ fear of incurring our displeasure” 
was a certainty of incurring our displeasure. The British 
Government had declared not only that they who thwarted 
its schemes, but that they who did not come willingly into 
them, should be treatéd as enemies? What wonder, then, that 
the weak state of Sindh did not openly deny what was asked, 
when the sword of utter annihilation was hanging a hair, 
over-head. It was not the “character of the Sindh court” 
which rendered “tht open avowal” “ impracticable ;” but the 
character of nmiversal humanity. The “ extraordinary conduct” 
was the most natural in the world. The Amcers were weak. 
Tr that one word, we find the cluc to all their proceedings. 
They could not defy the power of the British; they could 
not violate treaties with a high hand. ‘The course they pursued 
was the cause, which nature teaches to all its children from 
man down to the lower snimals—namely, to oppose superior 
craft to superior strength, and thus to equalise the contest. 

The conduct of the Ameers, during the progress of the Army 
of the Indus through their territorics, was unquestionably cha- 
racterised by much evasivencss and double~dealing ; but, as 
we have attempted tq show, this double-dealing was but the 
natural and inevitable maniftstation of the struggle between 
strength and weakness. Tor this condnet, it was at one time 
contemplated to make an immediate attack upon the country 
ofthe Ameers ; but subsequently it was deemed expedient to 
tic them down by such treatica, as would cause them virtually 
to surrender into our hands the independence, in which, by 
the treatics, they were verbally guaranteed. The movement 
of the British troops through the Sindh country was, in due 
course, accomplished, without any very serious rupture, and at 
the same time separate treaties were entered into with the 
Khyrpore and Hyderabad Ameers. By these, the Ameers 
most reluctantly consented to allow a British force to be stationed 
in_ their country, for purposes, as it is called, of protection. 
“ The British Goyernment engages to_ protect the Principality 
and Territory of Khyrpore.”—“ The British Government takes 
upon itself the protection of the territories now possessed by the 
Ameers of Uyderabad.” The Ameers knew well enough what 
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sort of protection this would be , but they bad nothing to do 
but to submit; and the treaties wee duly ratified. The 
establishment of 5, Brush force m Sindh was not much more 
palatable than the necessity of paying for the same , and as the 
matter of the “moncy-payment” to Sha-Soojah—in every 
view of the case a most iniquitous demand—was still to be 
enforced, the Amecrs began to apprehend that their coffers 
would soon be drained to the dregs ‘They groaned a hiile, 
and they wuthed a little ;—but they bore it, 

And now affairs, for some time at least, wore a most favorable 
aspect The Ameers settled down int) a soit of eontentedness, 
and behaved fairly and Ifonestly enough. Captain Postans, 
who 38 well competent to ak of the state of our political 
telations with the Ameers, trom thc commencement of the year 
1840 to the autumn of 1842, thus describes the tenour of 
events — p 


“ The victorious operations of the British army in Caubul, ending in_ the 
return of a portion to India, at the beginning of 1640, were considered «0 
avtusfactory, and promistd such future advantages, that the poly of ow 
government was particulaily directed to peaceable relations with the Sindh 
ian Amurs, with a view to reconcile them 1s much as possible to the condi 
tions which their own want of faith and folly had brought upon them, ond 
which, though ight were yet galling —prrticulirly moncy paymunts — Lhe; 
wore strictly held as independent princes every possible respect being pai 
to their rights and prejudices as such = Fhe Rorident atthe court of re era 

ad, Viqjor Outram, (an ofhecr admuably adapted to succeed Sir Hemy 
Pottinger, and equally libaal in his wcws) using the most indefatigable 
cxertons to secui¢ oll the commenual advantages promised in the («ming of 
the Indus toll fiee and the facilities to tiade, which our new potion in Sindh 
ao well enabled us to afford at the same time thu every effort wis made to 
smooth the jcalousy of the Amu at our presence, so long contended ag unt, 
and the suspicions constantly arisingim the minds of the clncfs and ante: 
ested partics about thom, that we were only seeking for aggiessive cxcuses, 
unde: the cloth of fuiendly rations By’ that talent, pauence, and high 
bearing which particularly distinguiehcd ‘the British representatives at the 
courts of India, and who have hitherto been aciccted for such high respon 
bilities by the discrimmation of thc great statesmen usually at the head of 
the Indian exccutive, these objects, the difficulty of which cin be only un 
derstood by those who have had the oppotumty of expenencing them, 
were fully obtained The Amurs and their restless feudatories bé. me giadually 
convinced of our honour and imtegnty they found, the closer they were 
brought in contrct with us, that their mghta were held as sacicd, and the slightest 
encroachment, even by our own people, was instantly corrected A most 
satisfactory state of tranquillity prevailed throughout the country our steam- 
ers, of which we had a small floulla, were allowed to navigate the nver, 
not only unimpeded, but with every assistance , the Amirs themselves occa 
wonelly enjoying a tnp by these novel Jumptrs, and the merchant or tra 
voller, whether British sulpect or otherwise, traversed the Sindhien territories 
unmolested, and with the best feeling from every arter, not excepting the 
Jiluchis, ag particularly evinced by our f ‘Tossos occurred by plunder 
or theft in the territories of the Amus, in the property of individuals claiming 
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Bush protection, such were rmmediately made good , and, i short, matters 
were thus progressing admnably, and would eventually have terminated in 
the realisation of the objects sought for, which weie inducmg a foclng of 
confidence in us, and obtaining, by slow, but certam, stcps, a better “ptm of 
government in Sindh, to which even the Biluchis would ultimately hive ac- 
ceded, when affairs in the north west took a sudden, but decidedly hostile, 
turn, first evinced in th breaking out of a serious rebellion at Kilat, at the 
end of 1810, and affairagn Smdh became totally subservient to the active 
warlike preparationgimmediately necessary to the sccumty of our position 
beyond st — During the violence of the Biahors of Kilot, which increased. 
rapidly, and ended in the murder of the British Officcr who placed himself 
an their power, relying on then good faith and events which suceceded that 
rebellion, large bodies of our tiqops were poshed through the Sinden 
teintories in every divecticn without the sbghtest mtciruption on the part 
of the Ams, who, on the contrary, rendered us all the cordtal assistance m 
thes pouer, by furnishing guides and supplies Had the conduct of they 
chefs been otheriowe, our snterest we hare safer sererely, but in 
justice to them it must be recorded, that they fully mado up, on this 
occas on, for their former hollow professions and want of faith, by a 
cordial co operation Up to August 1841, mattcra remained in a very 
untranqui state at Kuilat, and beyond the pasves geneially, but on the 
scttlement of affairs at the former,a new sirangement was madc, which 
gave the whole political control of Sindh and the Kilat terntones (jointly) 
to one authority (Major Outram), whose presence could not, therefore, 
faed at the Hyderabad cout, but thus did not make any apparent differ- 
ence m the demeanour of that dwhar, which appearcd to keep quite 
aloof from troubles gradually, but perceptubly, thickening im the noith west, 
and remained quiet obscrvcrs of all that was passing Restloss chiefs of 
the Brahoi tribes were suspceled of holding communications with the Amur, 
which had for then objcet the discomftuie of the Butish, but if such ever 
took place, they waekeptquict Lhe Upper Sindh or Khyrpur famaly beeame 
disturbed with internal dissenuons, and mtrigues at Mu Rustum’s court 
constantly called for intei position to picvent the old prince’s possessions from 
falling a prey to the parties gbout him Mir Alli Murad, who nearly up to 
this pursod had kgpt at a studied distance from British conncetion, and re- 
manicd voot from all patics, now suddenly adopted anothcr tone, and 
claimed the interferen ¢ and good offices of om government to settle the 
pointy in dispute between him and his lnother Mn Rustum, which pune- 
pally appartuucd to boundaries ind possession of lands The decision was 
ven in the formci’s favaw, and he beeamc at once a very warm adherent, 
foresceing, that his intercsts would certainly proxpor by such a hne of policy 
NGr Mahomcd, the semo Mn, dicdin 1841, and the succession of his two 
song to their father’s possessions and plice in the government was arranged 
without any difheulfy, though thur uncle, Naar Khan, but for the presence 
ofthe British representative, and the rule which contained all appeals m 
hum, would probably have asserted the old established clam to his not admitting 
the equal participation in power of his nephews During tho same year, the 
transfer of the mteest of the Hyderabad Amurs in the city of Shikarpur, 
and adjomng lands forming the Moghull: district to the Bnitish government, 
‘was agitated, in consequence of the idle delays in the cash payments of their 
tnbute by the Amurs, giving rise to discussion, and thusopening the door to 
a breach of amicable feeling, n case of the British government considenag 
itsclf obliged to demand these payments punctually, according to the letter 
of the treaty. ‘he shares, therefore, of three Ams at Hyderabad, in the 
city of Shika pur, amounting to two lacs (20,0001), divided betwecn Mor 
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Nasir Khan, and the two sons of the late Nar Mahomed, were to be trans- 
ferred to the British government, in lieu of an equal amount of the tribute 
or subsidy, accord to value ascertained. This measure was dic- 
tated by the kind consideration of the late Governor-General of India, in 
order to prevent the slightest cause of quarrel with chiefs who, he well 
knew would, by their suspicious, short-sighted views, constantly lay them- 
selves open to he visited for breach of thetr agreemnts, if we were in the 
least degree inclined to insist upon their fulfilment ; gnd was aleo considered 
to be highly conducive to a better xystem of government on the part of the 
chiefs of the country, by offering an asylum to their oppressed subjects, and 
thus foreing the durbar, by example, to a more liberal policy, Shikarpar 
being, moreover, of the greatest importance commercially, as before explained, 
and capable of becoming, under our mgnagemont, of the highest value 
to the trade of Sindh and countyes beyond it, Every preliminary negotiation 
connected with this measure, which, on suggestion, was cordially seconded 
by the Amirs themselves, progressed satisfactorily, until towards its period 
of conclusion they, as usual, took the alarm, and used such subterfuges to 
evade their promises, that it was not considered advisable to insist upon 
them, particularly at time when affairs at Candahar and Caubfl med, 
RO Fructu anaspcet as to direct all attentinn to those quarters, Sindhian 
matters becoming again completely subservient. The chiefs were left, as 
usual, in full possession of all their rights; and beyond the usual delays in 
the payment of the subsidy, there wus no ostensible reason to complain of 
their conduct, at a perioil though, it should be remembered, when, if they had 
shown hostile feelings they were porerful toda us nuterial injury, if not to 
have crushed the foto troops which the wgent calls for fone above the passes 
permitted ux taheep in Suidh. Yet, boyond the usual Petty intrigues, which 
are essential elements of Eastern courte, it is not yet publicly announced, 
that the Amirs of Sindh flew from their engagements at a time, moreover, 
when all India was anxiously looked to as likely to catch the spark of rebel- 
Jion, and strike a blow when it was thought we were too weak to ward it off. 
‘There scems, indeed, to be every reason for concluding, that after the lest 
treaty of 1439, the Amirs had given up all idea of opposing our power, which 
they contemplated as irrcsistible; and being in the position of independent 
princes, with a guarantee for the cessution of all’future tribute to the Caubal 
throne, they probably began to look upon the amount of subsidy (though 
they detested cash payments) as trifling compared to theadvantages possessed. 
‘Yo the British government it was obviously an enormous additional 
expense in troops and moncy, holding a country like Sindh for prospective 
Denefits only. ‘The steam flotilla maintained on the Indus, might cost nearly 
one half of the gubsidy alone, and a native regiment in gartison would 
congume the other half; whereas in Sindh we had seldom less than six, with 
artillery anda European corps, and constant contingent expenses ‘of all 
departments, whether civil or military.” . 


Qn the Ist of October 1842, those huge Affghanistan disasters 
having been repaired, as far as military successes could repair 
them, by the gallantry of the forces under Generals Pollock and 
Nott, the Governor-General of India Mine Lord Ellenborough) 
issued Proclamation, withdrawing the troops to the hither 
side of the Indus, and, after a somewhat eccentric exposure of 
the views of his Predecessor’s Central-Asian Policy, leaving the 
Affghans to enjoy the fruits of the anarchy engendered by 
“their crimes.”. The general tenour of this strange Pro- 
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clamation was supposed to be of a pacific character. Indeed 
his Lordship actually pronounced, that there \sas Peace in Asia, 
and ordered the ‘important fact to be inscribed upon a 
commemoratory medal. The Governor-General had, before 
leaving England, announced, in the presence of the Court of 
Directors and Her fisiexeys Ministers, that it would be his 
duty, as it would be his inclination, strenuously to cultivate 
the arts of Peace—And now here was the happy time near at 
hand, when “ they shall beat their swords into inigis lines and 
their spears into pruning hooks”—when “nation shall lift up 
its sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more”~— 
Alas! how were we disappointed! It was soon too fatally 
apparent, that the Governor-Gcneral’s hatred of war was confined 
to the wars made by other men. War was only detestable so 
long as it chanced not to ve of home-manufacture. The Pro- 
clamation of the Ist of October declared nothing more than a 
cessation of Aucklandite hostilities ; for whilst the Governor- 
General was inditing the sentences of this very manifesto, de- 
claratory of the injustice and impolicy of the disastrous war against 
the independence of Affghanistan, he was hatching another 
to the fal as unjustifiable, and determining upon a course of 
conduct to be pursued towards the Ameers of Sindh, no less 
cruel and oppressive than that which had been pursued towards 
Dost Mahomed Khan. On the 28th of Scptember, he wrote to 
Sir Charles Napier, who had, by this time, appeared on the stage 
as chief Military and Political Officer in Sindh, instructing him to 
pick a quarrel with the Amcers, with as little delay as possible :— 
Senta Squtenber 28, 1842 

“ Your first poKtical duty will be, to hear all that Mayor Outram, the other 
Pohtical Agents may have to allege against the Ameers of H[yderabad and 
Khyrpore, tending to prove the intention, on the part of any of them, to act 
hostilely against the British army. 

That they may have had hostile feelings there can be no doubt. It would 
be impossible to believe that they could entertain friendly feelings; but wa 
should not be justified in inflicting punishment upon the thoughts.” 

The intent of the above is sufficiently clear. Presuming 
—not because they bad injured us, for it has been shown 
that in the midst of our difficulties they might have crushed 
us, and did not; but because we had injured them—that 
the Ameers could not very well “entertain friendly feel- 
ings” towards the British, the Governor-General instructed 
Sir Charles Napier to find some pretext for “ inflicting punish- 
ment” upon them. In other words, the injustice which we 
had done to the Ameers was to be taken as our grounds for 
the commission of further injustice. It is impossible, says the 
Governor-General, that they should entertain friendly feelings 
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towards us. Why was this impossible? Simply because we had 
injured them. Ard yet, because we had injured them, and they 
are, therefore, supposed to be unfriendly, they are to be chastised 
again for their unfriendliness. We prick these Ameers, and then 
punish them forblecding. And thiy is called British justice ! 
But the real cause of this chastisement of fic Amecers consisted 
in the chastisement which the British had received from the 
Affghans. It was deemed expedient, at this sage of the great 
political journey, to show, that the British could beat some 
one; ail so it was determined to beat the Ameers of Sindh. 
It is true, that two victorious armies*had marched upon Caubul 
through the Eastern and*’Western couitries of Affghanistan, 
and carried every thing before them; but it was deemed 
expedient immediately to withdraw those armies; and the 
scurrying home through the passes might look, or by many 
be conecived to look, like a virtual acknowledgment of inability 
te occupy the country, and therefore, in some measure, av 
scknowledgment of defeat. To remedy thiscvil, it was deter- 
mined to show, that the British Army could hold Sindh. A few 
more victories were required to re-establish our reputation ; 
and the Governor-Cicneral resolved, that the Ameers, who, a few 
months before, hud spared our Army, when they might have 
annihilated it, should be the victims of this generous policy. 
This is no mere conjecture on our part. ate fact is fully 
established under the hand of the Governor-Geucral himself;— 





“Thave adopted every measure which could have the effect of givin, 
the appearance of triumph to the return of the armies from Cabool ; but atil 
it was a retirement from an advanced position, and it was the firet retirement 
ever rendered necessary toa British army. bs 

I was deeply sensible of the impression which the reverses at Cabool 
had produced upon the minds of native princes, of the native population, 
and of our own troops. Iknew that all that had taken place since, and all 
Thad said and done, although it must have much diminished, could not have 
obliterated, that impression, and restored to our government, and to our 
Army, the place they had before held in the opinion of India. 

“ To have added to retirement to the eee retirement from the Lower 
Indus ; to have abandoned every part of the advanced porition wo had taken 
up in 1839; to have withdrawn from Kurachee and from Suxkur amidst the 
ingults, and exposed, as we should have been, to the attacks of the Beloo- 
chees upon our rear guard; to have practically abandoned, as we should 
thereby have done, all the benefits which we anight expect ultimatoly to derive 
from the commercial treaties concluded in 11 {for it was idle to imagine 
after what had passed, that without the presence of force, those treaties 
would be observed) ; to have abandoned also all the great prospective advan- 
tages which may be expected to be derived from substitutmg the Indus for 
the Ganges, as the le of military communication between England and the 
north-west provinces, and to have left open to the ambition of the Sikhs, or 
of an European power, thatroute of which we had demonstrated the prac- 
tiecability and the importance ; to have done all these things, without positive 
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inatruchons from you or without some overpowering necessity, would 
have been, in my opinion, contrary to my duty, because inconsistent with our 
national interest and the national honour. °. 

© Such a mensure would have confirmed the most exaggerated accounts 
which had been circulated of our disusters. It would have been humitiating 
to the army. 

« There was uo overpgwering necessity for retirement. ‘There is no ditt 
culty in holding the rorpions ofKurachee and Sukkur. ‘The first is, during 
the largest portion gf the year, accessible in few days from Bombay; the 
latter is, during the whole year, accessible in less than three weeks from 
Ferozepore. We can, besides, command the river by our steam-vessels, if we 
ave a puflicient number of them well adapted to the navigation.” 

IIere we see the real hisfory of this war in Sindh. Every- 
thing else was a mere “after-thought® The Governor-Gencral 
talks vaguely about “ the misinterpretations placed upon some 
provisions of the commercial treaty, and the various violations 
of its Ietter and its spirit 3 but there had been no violation of 
any treaty committed by the Ameers, of a magnitude to match 
with that authoritative setting aside of the compact of 1838, 
which we have scen was insisted upon by the British Govern- 
ment. Again: we ask of our readers to look well into this 
struggle between strength and weakness. The strong man 
forees upon the weaker a covenant of his own invention; no 
matter how inequitable it is, the weaker one must accord his 
consent, ‘Phe treaty is duly ratified. In process of time, the 
strong man finds it convenient to set aside some portion of 
this treaty; he sets it aside, accordingly, with a bluster, and 
calls it a’ suspension of the article thus violated. The weaker 
one, in his turn, perhaps in self-defence, finds it necessary to 
disregard some of the eobligations of the treaty; he docs so, 
with the aid of subterfiges and cvasions, for he can not bluster 
like the strong man; and immediately, the latter, who has 
never hesitated to “suspend” any article of the treaty—a treaty, 
he it remembered, of his own dictation, and one, therefore, to 
which he is doubly bound to adhere—cxplodes, with virtuous 
indignation at the bad faith, the treachery of the weakling; 
and immediately begins to chastise him. Now, we wish the 
reader never*to lose sight of the relative positions of the two 

artics. A man who, in his own words, prompted by his own 
Inclinations, registers sn oath and straightway violates the sclf- 
imposed sacred obligation, commits a crime of far greater 
magnitude, than that recorded against him, who violates an 
oath, wrung from him by the application of a loaded piste! to 
his temples. Now, the treaties, which the Governor- Zeneral 
vaguely declares were violated “in spirit and in letter,” were 
wrung from the Amcers at the point of the bayonet—aceeded 
teunder fear of utter annihilation. They could not follow the 

EE 
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example of the British. When our Government found a treaty 
inconvenient or inrufficient—when they desired to escape from 
its trammels, or conceived that something more might be 
safely demanded, they immediatcly drew up anew treaty, and 
prepared to force it upon the Amecrs. This was the treachery 
of the strong. The British Government ated the treaties; 
wet them aside, when they were found té be inconvenient; 
and then dictated new treaties. Now, we ask again, whether 
in these transactions there was a greater degree of good faith, 
than in the proceedings of the Amerrs, who, being weak, 
evaded the treaties which were forced upop them. Viewed 
by the clear light of genuine morality, the evasions of the 
Ameers indicated less of bad faith, than the dragooning viola- 
tions ofthe British. But no sooner was it determined to find 
a preteat for subjugating the Amcers, in order that we might 
remove the “impression which the reverses of Cabool had 
produced upon the minds of native princes,” than the old cry 
of treachery was raised; and whilst the Governor-General 
was instructing Sir Charles Napier to bring to light every 
indication of bad faith that could possibly be discerned in the 
conduct of the Amcers, he was preparing to set aside all the obliga- 
tions of the treaty then existing, by forcing, at the point of the 
bayonet, upon these wretched Talpoor rulers, a new and ebnoxi- 
ous treaty; and in the meantime, actually depriving them, 
without a treaty, of a portion of the country, the integrity of which 
had been guaranteed to them. Sir Charles Napier told the 
Amecrs towards the close of 1842, that he was come to live 
in their country “to take care, that all the English people 
observe the treaty between the Governor-General and their 
Jlighnesses the Ameers of Sinde, whom God prosper and make 
happy;” and, in a month or two afterwards, we find him pro- 
claiming, “The Governor-General of India has ordered me to 
a possession of the districts of Subzulkote and Bhoong-bara,” 
adding :— 








_ “It is hereby also made known, that if the Ameers wollect any revenue 
in advance, after the let of January, 1843, or shall impose any new tax 
‘upon the ry ota of the above-named districts, the said Ameers shall be amerced 
to that cmount in arranging the new Treaty, and this amercement shall 
he enforced to a larger amount than the Ameers may have so levied upon the 
People of the said districts.” 


Was this acting in faith? The Ameers wanted no 
new treaty; they considered the old one something more than 
oppressive enough ; but now, a new treaty, still more oppress- 
ive—-still more unendurable, was to be forced upon them, at 
the point of the bayonet. It was at this time, (December 1842) 
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that Sa Chules Napier, who had come to live in Sindh to see that 
the treaty of 1839 was 1egarded by the British, began to wnte 
those extraordinary letters to the Ameers which have called 
forth the severe animadversions of all nght-thinking men — Sur 
Charles 1s_asort of military Cobbett, and hus letters to these 
unhappy Talpoor prices are in true Pohtiral Regster style. 
There are unquestfonably apparent in the published Blue Book, 
some impo tanPomssion, We require to see something more 
than we have yet seen of the mstructions sent to Sir Charles 
Napier, but as far as we can deteimme by the letters of the 
General, lus instyietigns Were, to violate the treaty of 1839, to 
dictate to the Ameer, a new and most offensive one, and upon 
any indication of resistance, to seize boldly upon the tormtorcs 
—“ If they (the Amcers,)” wrote Sir C. Namer te Mcer Alt 
Morad (his proteg¢,) jon the 14th of January, “rcsist the arms 
© ofthe Company in war, and if a shot be fred by them at 
the troops under my command, then 7 hare ordirs to take all theu 
estates mm the name of the Company’ —The orders were most 
fully obcycd = The Amecrs, who hid Ieunt a lesson from the 
British, begin to collect troops ‘They knew, that when the 
Buush Government begm to tic, they alwys took caic to 
havc a stiong force at hand to. ise waht to ther arguments 
The Amcers knew that they had nothmg to gam by receiving 
all the propositions of the Bntish in a mceck and quict spirit , 
the Company Behandoor had gone on, fiom year to ycar, growing 
mote caacting, more miquitous im its demands, and the 
Amectrs, natmially cnough, began to think, that if they were to 
follow the diagooning plan too, they might obtain somewhat 
easic terms "Accordingly, both the Upper and Lower Sindh 
Amecis begin to collect troops and bluster: ‘They obviously had 
no intention of commencing hostilitics , but Sir Charles Napier 
was determined to disperse then troops and with this cad m 
view, procceded, by forced maiches, to Hyderabad“ Not- 
* withstanding their blustering, ] do not believe they intend to 
‘commence bhoggilities,” wrote Major Outram on the 8th of 
Februiry, “i¢bemg their usual practise to make a show of 
‘intending hostilities to get the better terms , besides, had they 
‘ really intended to proceed to eatremities, they would certainly 
‘have removed their women from Hydcrabad, which it does 
“not appear that they have made any preparation for doing ”— 
Captain Postans makes a similar remark —* There can scarecly 
‘ be @ greater proof of the Amerrs themselves not intending to 
‘ proceed to extremities, and being dmven by ther Biluchie 
‘ to opposition, than the fact of their leaving all their propeny ay 
« Hyderabad, as also their families, which they would otherwise 
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* have certainly removed to thar places of refuge, in the 
* fastnesses of theeBiluch: mountains to the westward, had ther 
* faith in the desert strong-holds been weakened by the destruction 
<of Emaumghu, end alo sumenderng themselves to the 
* Bntish General, the moment ther troops were defeated ” There 
was clearly no treacherous intent— Whit followed w well 
known—<o wcll, that we need not cntcr Mito the detals of 
malitary occurrences = Sir Charles Napica contifiued to advance 
Mayor Outram implorcd—protested,—in vam = The Bilucln« 
wore not to be restiaincd ‘The Residcucy was attacked , and 
the battl of Mccomcee wis fought? What N piet’s opimons 
wer, may be githcred frofithe mucxcdl extract fiom a Ictter 
wnitten a weck before the cag gement —We sce heic, m every 
scntenccs the onc prominent rgument of the strong man, that 
to be woah ts to be Gruminal — . 


¢ Thare no power to discuss former tic uacs but I will state to Tord 1 len 
borough all the Amecrs siy becuse it fur to them but 1 1m suro, that we 
should not tell them so now, brews they would build aintermmnwWle discus 
sions thurcon, but I will it once send Tord Flenborough 1 copy of what 
passed, for though I do not think he will Uta an iota, be may imchine to 
how them feyour im the Rorec distuct fur 

Tull the Amcery thu their ples of not bung able to control then umed 
Beloochecs, es sufficient cereus (any thea Gnanment to over tan thers 

Roostum 5 plea of being sent toAl Moorad by mc,is.a shallowaffau becuse, 
mm the first phice, he sent vsecret message (by Movideen Ix heve Biown told 
me) to sry he was, to al mtents a prisoner in Ahyipore md that he had 
tried to send away his timily md wis obliged to bring them bac) ater they 
wuc on their rovd und that he would cxcipe wd come ta my emp Brown 
knows ul this matte: Lhe messenger satd he (Roostum) would do what 
ver Ladsised = My wswa wis ¢ Tithe yout brothers advice, go to bim, 
antl cithe stiy with him, ot Iwill cscort you to my cimp ’ His 1 ying trom 
Tus biother’s cimp proves, that he was not a prison hrs not fying to mint 
proves eithor his dupheity, o1 Ins rabcahty I behese the Litt but embe 
ality ty nota kegitemate exon for iudors hive only to deal with his acts, 
he phrycd you the same tuck he even now stands out he cannot ny ALL 
Mooiad still influences him =I belive he did at fist butdoes not now, 
and Tom hilt inclined now to doubt the fict, though I did not do so at 
fast but, w I said, the imtnues of thes. peopl uc nothing tome, only 
F sill not It his cunnmy attempt to cist his conduct upon my advice, pass 
He went contiary to my advici, and now wants to make oat, that he acted 
by it Tscnd you 1 copy of my Ictta 

Am petit in the Amecrs hke to scnd to the Supieme Government it 
4 my duty to forwud, and I shall do so with pleiuie 


The sufhuent excuse to overtuin then Govc mment was found , 
and the Govcrnment was overturned The Amecrs were defcated 
in battle, and suendered themsels es prisoners of war. We guieve 
to add, that the treatment they rcecived was not all that night 
have been expected fiom agencrons British soldier With all then 
werknesss—and they wae many—these fallen Priaces should 
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have been treated, if not with respect, at least with some degree of 
forbearance. It was not necessary to insult them ; wssuredly, it 
was not dignified—nor decorous. Would that the letter No. 87, 
in the sccond Blue Book, written just one month after the 
great victory of Mceanec, had never, never been penned! All the 
glory, which that lystrous achievement sheds upon the name of 
Napicr, cannot biighten that one dark spot. 

‘x Proclamati8h was issued, and the country of the Amcers was 
declared to be British soil. ‘The Tulpoor Rulers have paid the 
penalty of their weakness ; and the question, which now remains 
to answer is, whether, in thas stripping them of their territory, the 
British Government ‘has dealt rightcously or unrighteously 
with these unhappy princes. Their crime was weakness— 
weakness, which in vain struggled to cope with snch, strength 
as ours. Briefly recapitulated, the case is this :—From the vei 
hour that the “ tripattite treaty” was drawn out by the Simlah 
Council, the Sindh Ameers becwne our victims; their inde- 
pendence was gone for ever. Old treaties were to be set aside, 
ag uxcless lumber; uew treaties to be dictated at the point of 
the bayonet, again to be snperseded, on the same _dragooning 
plan, by others more oppressive and unendurable. The Ameers 
could not dictate treaties to the British, nor set them authori- 
tatively aside; and therefore, when they found the burthen 
heavy—ua barthen, be it ever remembered, lashed by a strong 
hand to their unwilling backs—thcy betook themselves to shifts 
and evasions, all the natural subterfuges of the weak. At last, 
when these wretched princes found the British Government 
still rising in its demauds—presenting another new treaty, 
far more intolerable than its predecessor, they betook _them- 
selves to another form of stratagem, and straightway collected 
an army. ‘They thought, that as the British General treated with 
au army at his back, it would be better for them to do the same. 
They did so—and they lost their kingdom. The treachery of 
the ‘strong man was triumphant; the treachery of the woak 
resulted in misery and disgrace. Who is the greater criminal ? 
Truth has bat’ one answer ; for never, as the suffering Meer 
Sobdar articulated from his Bombay prison, “ from the time when 
the British first became masters of India, up to the present 
time was such disgrace, oppression and tyranny experienced,” 

And now, having shown that the difference between the 
bad faith of the British Government and the bad faith of the 
Sindh Ameers being simply and solely the difference between 
strength oud weakness, the justification, on the grounds of 
(reachery——justly punishable © treachery—cannot be adinitted 
for a moment, by one candid, unprejudiced mind, let us some- 
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whit more bricfly consider the sccond plea, set forth by the 
defcnders of the ‘spohatory policy of the present Indian Go- 
vernment The Amecrs, it 1s sad, having been tyrants and 
usurpers, having ciuclly oppressed the people and sacrificed 
the country to ther own insatiate asclfisbness, having been 
interested 1m perpctuating the wort possible form of Govern- 
ment, and resolute to perpetuate it, bemg, wshort, as elegantly 
phraxcd by Sir Chalks Napier, “ thorough’svillains ,” ment 
no sort of sympathy in their mustortunes, but rather, on the 
other hand, thar downfal ought be regarded with delighted 
satisiu tion by every real frend of shuminty All the argu- 
ment hac discermble amdants to this-The Government of 
the Dalpoot princes was vicious, and way destructive of the 
poople British Goverment, it 1 said, 1s Jess vicious and 15 
protective of the people ‘Tharcfore, iy tight that the foumer 
should be rcpliecd by the litter and thet the Amcers of Sindh 
should now be vegetatma, in thon plo want retacat at Dum-dun, 
Jt will not take us very long to ev umine and cxposc all this 
With regard to what hay becn sud on the subject of the 
wnt of nitionality inthe ‘Talpoor rulc, and the personal cha- 
ricter of the Aumccrs themselves, a we believe that no reason~bh 
nian, not sili ted and sodden with the slosh of party, can have 
evar concaycd, for onc single momcnt, cither that the absence 
of Smdhim blood from the vans of the Amecr,* o1 any personal 
icpultivencss of chuicter, could imvahdate then mght to the 
sovereignty of the county, which they had long held without 
disputation, we may _Ikave these ingcmous gentlemen to their 
own discoveues and the study of Lagksh history The sn- 
pearaty of Butish iule 1s a matter often boasted of by the 
British themsives, but people ae not at ul Ges the best 
wdges im the own case, and pathaps it may be satd, that 
Butish testimony, on such a point, goes for nothing We hare, 
m @ previous article, remarked, that “ somc how or other, the dis 
covcry of the hatctulness of the existing Government 1s always 
cotetmporancous with our mtention to bestow the blessings of 
Batsh rule on our neighbors ,” and it 1» unquestonable, that 
we infcr somewhat too hastily, that a people, who lack printed 
Regulations, form, and technicalities of law, and all the in- 
tuicate machinciy of the Company’s law-couits, must neccssa~ 
nly be in a very degraded and nuscrable conditon—ground 
down to the dust and barbarously oppressed by lawless rulers, 


* How much Fnglul blood his flowed m the veins of the soverexgns of Inglind 
sce the reign of Blizabeth—how much Brush blood mince the reign of ‘Anne ? 
Hw mach Hundostance blood w theie in the Ccurt of Duectors and the Govcrnor 

enezal 
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Now, we belicse all this to be the vercst delusion, A few 
tyrants aie betta. than many; and we canfess, it does not 
appear to us 40 very obvious a tuth, that by miultuplying the 
numbet of petty tyrants—by filling every nook and cornea of 
the country with oppressors, wielding the most teruble instrn- 
tient of persecutiong—law an lawless hands—we shall much better 
the conditson ot tht people. We have held posscssion of Ben- 
gal now for nearfy acentury, what the condition of the rural po- 
pulauion 1s, at tht» present day, we have altcady dcmonstiated , 
and that not in obscure and incoherent conjectures, but in a 
recital of clear, ugqnestionable ficts. Jait conceivable, that the 
people of Sindh, unde? the rule of “the Talpoor princes, were 
more demonstrably wietched, than the people of Bengal, under 
the regulation-government of the Company?’ If despotism 
must flounsh, let the 1ron-?od be wieldcd by a tew, not by many, 
despots, Let tyranny’ abide im its palaced home, not in every 
miserable hamlet. ‘The Talpoor princes may have been ty- 
aants, but wae they worse tyrants thin ow Bengalce Zumeen- 
das—worse than our Bengalee Polce-ofhcers * Lawlessncss 
1s bad; but Law 1s worse—a teruble instiument, mdecd, for 
evil—where the executive is uttaly vicious and corrnpt, Re- 
gulations are but a plated crown of thorns, wimgmg blood ta 
mingle with the brow-sweat of the wretched labore: lee better 
for him that there should be no law, than that law should be 
employcd by a swarm of petty official tyrants, as a stupendous 
instrument ot oppression. With a clear insight mto the abject 
maery of the people of Timdostan, undei the protectiwe Zn- 
meendar-and Darogah eGovernment of the British, we cannot 
tul to look upon this boast of the blessmgs, which must ne- 
cc sartly accine to Sindh from itp transfer to the Company, 
ay at best, a monstrous delusion. It 1s probable, that the country 
now being ina soit of transition-state—the princely tyranny 
of the Ameers at an cnd, and the more gallng yoke of a hydia- 
headed petty despotism not yet fully imposed, the people may 
be scnsible of a change for the better; but we cannot conceive 
any more imtoldrable curse that could be in store for Sindh, 
than its internal assunilation to a provmee of Hindostan. Let 
the Company’s system of domestic government once come into 
full operation; and the people will discover what they have 
gained by the downfal of the Talpoor dynasty. 

The utter wretchedness of the people of Sindh, under the 
Talpoor rule, 15 one of those things, which are often asserted, 
but never sufficiently proved. In no accounts, which we have 
seen, docs it appear thet the people were discontented. They 
were very poor, and very ; but their necessities being 
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few, they have ever been above actunt want. They lived in a 
vcry primitive state; and knowing nothing beyond, they sighed 
for nothing beyond. The carth brought forth its fruits in suffi- 
cient abundance for all the requirements of human nature ; 
and let it not be suppo ed, that a more ample development of 
the resources of the country would neeesng ly be a blessing to 
the people. Poverty is protection. To possess uothing is, to 
be free from oppression. The livers from hand Yo mouth escape 
nnich of wrong, which descends on those just a little above this 
state of actual destitution. It is doubtful whether the cultivation 
of the country, up to its highest posifble perfection-state, would 
in reality enrich the people. It would ‘merease our revenue, 
and it would fatten, with corruption, a depraved crew of native 
Officials. But unless a very different system of internal admi- 
uistration from that which has so long desolated Windostan is 
introduced iuto the Sindh Provinces, we see no reason to 
believe, that though the banks of the Indus should present to the 
enamoured cyc the fairest scenes of flourishing cultivation, and 
the tax-gatherer, at home remote period, pour # stream of wealth 
into the Company's over-flowing Treasury, the people of Sindh 
will, in reality, be a happier people than under the rule of the 
Amecrs. Let us take a glance at the charavter of this Talpoor 
rule. It was not altogether wanting in that Patriarchality, of 
which we have spoken ina former article. There was’ in it 
xome sort of protectiveness. It was a simple despotism; and as 
such, presented, at least, something as a set off against tyranny 
and exaction. The people indeed were reconciled to the 
oppression of the Amecrs. But it is one thing tobe oppressed 
by a sovereign Prinee, and another by a Police Parogah 
sprung from the very dregs of the people. The former 
protects, whilst he oppresses; cxaction is, indeed, part of his 
government, and there is something endurable in the harshest 
demands of a monarch ; for there isa sort of “right divine” in 
them. But in the tyranny ofa petty Officer, who, being of the 
people, knows far better how to tyrannise—whore instruments of 
torture are cunningly contrived to wring the most delicate fibres 
of domestic life, there is not onc redeeming trait, not one 
sustaining consolation. Now, of this tyranny of the Amcers, of 
which we have heard so much, Ict us now sce the worst. Capt. 
Postans, whose book on Sindh we have already quoted, delivers 
himself on this subject, with much candour and intelligence :— 
“The government of Sindh was of course a perfectly despotic 
one, no subject, of whatever rank or calling, daring to assume a 
right, in opposition to the suprome will of their rulers, the Amirs; and the 
result of this condition was, of course, impoverishment to the territory, 
misery to the poor, favouritism towards the unworthy, with ignorance, fear, 
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and oppression to all If on artisan worked cunmimyly and well, his labour 
was seized, by order of an admuing prince if a banker amassed wealth, 
at waa speedily found, that the royal cohus wire bec8ming low, and the man 
of wealth was commindcd to replenish them if the farmers Iands were 
fitful, he was compelled to support the military rctuners of the court, 
und thus was every species of energy crushed by the sclhsh and shot sghid 
character of the government But Sindh differed little im this from all 
others, governed, a fill sem barharous countzcs are, by despotism and 
many of the evils ynder which the people laboured weie ay much the cficcts 
of ther geographfcal position and vicmity to the disert, 4 to the opprey 
mons of the Amiry Tiom this remark it must be clewly understood, that 
the idca intended to be given 15 simply, thit although exaction was 
common, thc best intcrests ofcommerce neglected, Sindhian artisans oppressed 
to pay for the wares of thc foreign meachant, ind agriculture sacrificed to 
sport, yet that the government of the Amus of Sindh wis not in these 
Acspects worse than nught be crpected trom thur limited views, while 
an miny respects thie was @ total absence of the ficrec, volent and 
bint cruelty often excteised, by the despot piineca of thc Cast, whethor 
Mohimcdan or Hindu It must be also obacrved that in the condition 
of som birbarous ignorance, in which the Sindhi population 

uty which to a civiliscd and enlightened people existing under a free 
foyemment would appeu oppressive ind tunble to the lst de, ree, 
hid no such tcriory for the subjects truncd and imured (they and thar 
fathcts) to adcspotic rule while an mg feudal sjstums im dl countries, 
win Sndh na warm attachment 1s cvcr fond to cist lotween the nerf 
ind hisdad between the military ictune: and Ins prince ov link, which 
though sometuncs felt to be an non onc would gall motcin the breakin; 

than the wearmg —1 fict which wsocrtton ind habit can scarcely fu 

to produce A free people suddenly cursed with a chinge of masters 
and the Operant» of conqueror isthe Hindus weic, by the violence 
of the Moslems cannot he msensible to tha tyranny s0 exercised, but a 
people accustomet,fiom zenerationto genuiation to thc same system, arc easily 
acconerle 1 to those stances of harshness which at particulai periods press 
somewh it heavily on either then intercats, or thar tranquillity 


The Government of *oindh, under the Talpoois, was, unques- 
tionibly, a rude sort of Government The despotism was a 
naked despotism , anion fiom more civihzed Governments, 

e 


not im the cxtcnt, but m pear openness and directness, 
of us oppressions It 1s simply the ditterence between hand~ 


labonr ond machinery A rude barbanan Goveinment, desi- 
derating the property of its sulyects, scives it with a strong 
hand, a civyizéd Government mvents an intmcate machinery 
of fiscal and judicial law, and strps ifs subjects by Act of 
Parhament ‘The direct strong-handed oppression 15, probably, 
the least galling of the two, it 1s speedier im ite operations, 
and less acutely felt in the depths of human society The 
slower torture 1s the more unendmable Now, granted that 
the Sindhian artisan did not toil for himself, that the Sindiuan 
cultivator did not labor for himself—do Bntish artisans and 
Bntish cultavatots tol and labor for themselves? Do not 


sufftring aud oppression—an incalculable amount—<c vist buncath, 
FL 
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the so-called “ perfection of human rcason ”” There 1s m the legal 
machinery steel however intricate, nothmmg really protectrre of 
human happiness, even among a people accustomed to it from 
their birth. We are slow, therefore, to receive as an axiom 
the justificatory assumption, that the substitution of a avid 
for a barbarous Government must necessarily be a bicssing to 
arude peopl At all events, no imgemuty can justify an 
otherwise indcfcnsible act of aggrandisement, on the ground, 
that the rule ot the Amcers was oppressive and tyrannical, 
whilst British rule 15 mild, and merciful, and Jaden with huni 
blessmgs. Would that we could sec any gicat amount of 
happmcss m store tor the weetched people 1 Far be it from us 
to say, that Butwsh rule may not, m timc, become a blessing 
«lf we were not hopeful of bettcr things—sf we saw before us 
nothing but dicary stagn tion—it we beheved that the culs, of 
which we havecndcasoicd to givesome mtcligible capoution, were 
irre medi ible cvils—evils inextucably and ctcrnally interwoven 
with the whole fabric of Hindostanee Soucty, we should not 
have launched this Revicw ito being Besparr begets im- 
indolence. We are active, only because we are hopctil But 
to be hopeful 1s not to be presumptuous , and looking at the 
present condition of the ple of Unndostan, we ¢ umot but 
regard those much-vaunted blessings, wluch arc to be conferred 
on the people of Sindh, as thugs somewhat 1cmote and pto~ 
blematical. It will be time for us to talk, wath assurance, of 
bettermg the condition of Sindh, when we have done somcthing 
towards the amchoration of the condition of Himdostan. At 
present, the most that we can do is, to coryecture and to hope. 
But one other vam show of di fence remains to be noticed, and. 
that one 1, the “great and mcontiollable punuplc,” which 
expounded by Sir Robert Pcel, fnghtened the nation fiom its 
Propnety, and caused evcn distant India to send back an echo 
ot the alarum-note. On the occasion of that debate in_ the 
Lower House, on Lord Ashieys motion, the ssuc of which 
was proeisely what any icasonable man, cogimzant of the all- 
sufficiency of party, must bave antierpated, the Ministei—we 
resume, being somewhat had dmven for somcthing of a 
jastificatory characte: to assert in reply to the condemnations 
which had been passed on the Sindh robbery—betook himself 
to a punciple, and having plunged boldly in, without con- 
sidermg the effccts of bis rashness, soon found himself out of 
hus depth. Prmciples in the hands of a man of detail, are the 
yeuiest edge-tools, and ac apt to cut the finger. to the bone 
Si Robert obviowly cut his fingers, and was surpused to 
find the tools so sharp = This mcontrollable pnnciple must 
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have been asscitud—tor Peel 1s not a man to fly to principles 
so long as he has any thing else to help him-in detault of some- 
thing better, and must clearly be taken, as an achnowledg- 
ment, on the part of the Ministcr, that the case was desperatcly 
bul Coming from a man, who never deals with principles when 
he can help 2t, the following 1s strangely rash — 

Thave had pase & to express my opinions freely with 1<speet to the 
policy of ! ad Akland as tothe expedition to, sndinvasion of, Aiighanwtan 
—but so faias mote 19 concerned I do not believe that any man cver 
administered important public tunctions with a greater dcanc to promote the 
inter sts of his country, or with gre iter devotion to its welfare Independently 
of this, the1e15 angghc: groun® for making ulowances for the conduct of 
Lod Auckland o: Lord Filenborough, act under the arcumst ces under 
which all Governors genei U of British India aru wways pliced = We may in 
this House ny down whit positions wo please with respect to the propriety 
of observing in ou India policy the sume rules and prinaaplese which me? 
obsayed between Murope in States —we may piss Acts of Puliament mtu 
dicting the Govcmor zentral fiom catundin, our Indian torntores by con 
quest but l am afrud there is some groit prneiple at work whocu 
cavity ition ind ichnement come m contut with bubansm, which makes it 
umpossiblc to apply the rules observed amongst more advinccd nitions, 
more expcaily when civilvation and rehnement come im contact with bar 
bausm in in immenscly extended count I doubt whether it be posuble if 
you wish to increase the sccurity of your Indian cmpure, that you can ngidh 
adopt the puncipl. with respect to the nommally independent and small 
states im India, which 1s adopted in Lurope — Lake the cwse of Afighamstan 
Assuming that :t had buen necessary, for the maintenance and scouty of 
the Incian cmy ite, to counteract the designs of Porsit or of Rusia in respect 
to Affghinistin, and thit Scmde—a country nominally indcpendent—was 
mitciposcd between you and Affzhamstan, would it have been possible for 
the Governor generat of India to hive acted upon those principles which 
would undcr almost simular circumstances, have becn observed and acted 
upon.im Lun pe? Would iphave boon possibl fo. him to have sad,“ Unlesa 
the mhabitants ef Scandc do voluntarily consent to give to mea free pmsage 
through then terntors, unless L gain that permission, I will look on ind sea 
Pest and Russie making rapid strides into Affghanistan for what ulterior 
purposes they please, but I am determincd not to sur, T will not consent to 
pass through Scinde bee we at 1s an Andopendent state without the froc 
assent of the powcre of that country *” Could such a pohey be actud upon in 
India ? Consider how many small independent states you would havc to deal 
with in that respect, and how complicated would be your operations in ordu. 
to retain your dorgination in that vist territory Aud what would you be 
ultimately confpelled to do, to your own terntory® You would not, 
perhaps, cffect that protection by taking forcible possession of those statis 
which oficred obstacles mm your way, but by other equally effictual means, 
by placing your resident at each of thur comts, and by subsidizing thew 
troops, and thereby obtamng an effictual political sway over them hot 
eve may be the principle which may regulate the conduct of civilured 
nations when coming in contict with each other, I am afraid thit when 
uvilzation and barbarism come into contact, thtre i some incontrolluble 
principle of a very different description, which demands a difftrent course 
of conduct to be pusued’ —Hansurd’s Debates. 


Now, the meontrollable priuple here laid down, 1s stmply this , 
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that where strength and weakness come into contact, strength 
must swallow up. weakness, and weakness submit quictly 
to be swallowed. That, in fact, it too often happens so, isa deplor 
able and humiliating truth; but that any Statesman in this nine- 
teenth century should speak of it, not as something ineffably de- 
grading to civilization and refinement—not @s something to be 
regarded with national shame and contrition; but as a great justi- 
fieatory principle, would be utterly astounding arti unintelligible, 
uponany other view of the case, than that the Minister bad no clear 
perception of what he wastalking about. Peel is not a Machiavelli ; 
and it is only fair, therefore, to surmise thatin thus endeavoring to 
expound great principles, he foundered sonfewhat outof hisdepth, 
and unwittingly uttered great wickedness. To allege the sinful 
impulses nf humanity—whether individual or national—in jus- 
tification of great crimes, is so clearly monstrous, that much necd 
not be said in exposition of the monstrosity. That the Prime 
Minister of England should knowingly declare, in sober, serious 
Parliamentary language, what Fielding, in bitter irony, ex- 
pounded in ‘the opening chapters of Jonathan Wild—the drift 
of which is, that the gibbet and the lnurel-wreath are made from 
the same tree, both of them the growth of that great principle 
of acquisitiveness which sends little men to Newgate and 
great ones to the House of Lords—is far beyond the bounds 
of credibility, and, therefore, not to be combated, as the 
declaration of a man really meaning what he knowingly 
utters. But we may briefly note, that if this principle be 
admitted, it must at once absolve our barbarian enemies 
from all their obligations. If it be deliberately set down, that civi- 
lized England in its dealings with barbarous states, such as Sindh, 
is bound by none of the ondary miles of justice, and honesty, and 
toot faith, it is clear, that the British Government, by that very 

eclaration, places itself beyond the law, and voluntarily consents 
to be treated. as a Pirate or a wild beast. If we fe among a 
barbarous people, declaring ourselves absolved from all our obli- 
gations, simply because they are barbarous, it is obvious, that they, 
in turn, are loosened from all their obligations,’ and may treat 
us as the common enemies of mankind—universal pests to be 
he beyond the law of humanity—the devouring Ishmaels of 

e world. We cannot claim to ourselves the privilege of 
Which fom ste sicthn demands every virtue 

And brings it none~— 

No; having abandoned the law, we must consent to be dealt 
with without law ; and never, never indulge in more vaporings 
about the treachery end barbarity of our enemies, As soon 
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as We declare our ummunity from all the obligations of national 
law, we are fair marks for every species of treachery and 
barharity ; and thus admitting the incontrollable principle, 
what becomes of all the rest? Our wars in Asia are reduced 
tomere contests between brute beasts ; and we place ourselves 
in the unenviableg position of a party that cannot, by any 
possibility, he right. The abandonment of the law emanating 
from us—all tfle evil engendered by that abandonment, on 
our, or the other, side—all that is done and suffered by ourvelves 
——all that is done and suffered by our enemies, niust be laid 
as amighty heap of crithe and suffering at our own doors. 
The barbarity of dur enemies “becomes merely defensive 
barbarity ; and, doing or suffering, we are responsible for the 
whole. Viewed through the medium of the incantrollable 
principle, the Sindh rolfbery is more than ever without justi- 
fication—it is nothing but a mighty act of unpmalleled 
wrong, emanating from an abandonment, upon principle, of all 
the obligations of national law and common humanity. To 
this would Sir Robert Peel's principle reduce the Sindh 
question, and prove to the world, thal when civihvation and 
barbarism come in contact, cnilization ts the more barbarous of 


the two. 


*,* Tt woukl appear fiom ceitun statements, whirh we have scen m the publu 
Journal:, since thia article wis witten, that our inticzpations of the cls likely 
to arise from the transfer of Sindh to the protection ef the British Government, are 
am a fare way to be epecdily realised = Making every allowancs fo) a not impossible 
party-bias in the writings of these Sindh correspondcats, it would still appear, 
that the uitroduction of new systems of taxation 1s sevuely felt by the people, and 
that there 18 every probabibty sof then soon beginning to sigh for the old, and mary 
endarablc forms of Talpoor ey ution We have dicaded, trom the sery first hom 
an which Sindh became ¢ prounce of Hindostin, loot an over-upact, on the part 
‘of the cxecutiye Government, to prove the fartility of the country and the checung 
prospect af its rapidly affording, not only duc compensation, but ample scmuncra 
tion for all that the congnest his cost, should give buth to an unjust and impolitic 
imposition of taxcs—muschevous at any tune, but especially so at the outset 
of anew cuee of Government, whin it 1s above all things dcsirous to cncotuagc, 
not to crush, the mdustnal energies of the people We fcar that our appicicnsinns 
were not altogether unfounded Rccnt accounta from Smdh spcak of * ill- 
timed and irritating schemes of taxation,” “ ncwly created imposte and resiite 
tions ,” ond when iteis added to this, thit no greaf care is shown im the sclcction, 
of agents to cafty out a work of extrome dchcacy and difficulty—one requirmg 
no small atuount of knowledge, experience, tact, temper, and bencvolence—muhing, 
every allowance fora shght mfusion of preyudiee and party spint, we cannot but 
tremble for the consequences of this untimely apphcation of the revenue-acrew 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THE MASSACRE AT BENARES. 


Tue last sheet of the second article, in our present number, 
had only just gone to Press, when we received a copy of a little 
work, published by Mr. Murray, under the title of Vizier Ali 
Khan, or the Massacre at Benares, % chapter in British Indian 
History. ‘Che author’s name 4s not on the title-page ; but we learn 
from the dedication (to Mount-Stuart Elphinstone) that we are 
indebted for this “ chapter,” to Mr. J. F. Davis, who has 
xecently been appointed Governor of Hong-Kong. As this 
highly respected and able gentleman is the son of Mr. Davis, 
the Benares Judge and Magistrate, whose gallant defence of 
himself and family against the fierce attacks of Vizier Ali and 
his followers, we have endeavoured to chronicle at pages 76-77, 
we necd scarcely add, that when attempting im our own 
slight way, this interesting passage of Indian History, we should 
have heen truly glad of the assistance which Mr. Davis is so 
compctent to afford us. Our own account of the Benarcs Mas- 
sacre was compiled from cotemporary nartatives ; but it would 
appear, that in one or two instances, we have been misled by 
these old records. We wilhngly acknowledge Mr, Davis’ 
authority in all that relates to his father’s proceedings ; but we 
must demur to one or two passages in thahistory of the deposi- 
tion of Vizier Ali. For example, at page 8 it is said, 
“ It was ascertained at length, on indubitable evidence, 
that Asoph-ud-Dowlah, who had no sons of his own, had pur- 
chased his (Vizicr Ali’s) mother, the wife of a fraush, or menial 
servant, a short time previous to the birth of Vizier Ali, and 
adopted the child as his own.” This is obviously an error. 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah purchased the child, after its buth, having 
had no previous knowledge of the pregnancy‘ of the woman 
(vide the evidence of Zehzeen Ali.) Again, Mr. Davis, allud- 
ing to this 'ehzcen Ali (or Tehzeen Ali, as ho calls him) says, 
«Fhe particulars communicated by the minister Zehzeen Ali 
Khan, the sccrct adherent, the rightful claims of Saadut Ali 
were very unfavorable.” Now, ‘Cchzeen Aliwas not theminister; 
but the eunuch, who was principal witness to the spuri- 
ousness of Vizier Ali’, origin, and who purchased the child 
for the late Nabob The minister, who was the scerct adhe- 
rent of Saadut Ali, and who communicated the particulars 
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alluded to, was Tuffoosool Hussem Khan—a very dificrent sort 
of person Having thus sct Mr Davis night, on these two 
punts, as a little bait of critical ictaltation fo. having unwit- 
tingly exposed an e1ror of our own, we must piocecd to allow 
hun to set us 2ight upon othe: mattcrs It appears, that we woe 
am crzo1 when we appted, that Mi Davis’ father hilled two ot 
his assailants, with the celebrated spear, which 15 still, we are 
told, “ regarded with some veneration m the family.” Ou. autho- 
iity for the statement, was a nazatrve of the Massacic, o1e- 
nally published in the <Assate Mirror, and subsequently 
iepublishcd, as the most aathentic yeision of the aftan, im the 
Asiatic Annual Regifer, for the year 1799 On this pomt, 
howcver, we wilhngly defer to M: Davis’ authouty Ths 
account of the famous attach and defence is on of unquestion- 
able withentiecity, and we have much pleasure m taansfuring it 
to our pages — id 


“M1 Davis, whose house was not much moic than 1 quarter of a mile 
cst mt, in 2c tuning, from his moaning ide on an elephant, bad pred Vases 
Alc ind Iny whole trun, as they were proceeding towards Mr Cherty’s house , 
but thar business was not with him yet/—he provdcatially escaped, to be the 
instiument of saving miny othos Lo him the trun did not ippeu more 
unmcrous, nor in any respect different from what be had often obstaved of 
them, except thit thcy moved in rather closer orde: than usual On rcaching 
home, however, he found the cutwal, or head of the police, who stated, that 
he had ascertaincd the fact of Viaier Al having wnt emissiies into the 
nughbouring districts to summon armed men, and thitsome mischief might 
Le “apprehended from his present vasit to Mr Cherry 

fr Davis mmediately despatched a hasty note to Mr Cherry, and beng 
anxious for the return of] lus messengcr, kept alook out in that dnection , 
when presently he observed Vizicr Alt and hys train acturning with much more 
histc than usual , and that dome of tho hoisc, instead of kecping tho road, 
cossed into Jus grounds, and began fring at 4 sentry, stationed about filty 
yards fiom thc house, whom they shotdown ‘There was now no time to lose 
Mrs Davis ws told to repair, with her two chien * and thor attcndants, to 
the terrace on the top of the house, wlule he himycit 1an for his fire arms, 
which weic below , but observing, on his wry down, that an aimed horseman. 
wa already im the doorway, he buthought him of « pike, or spear, which he 
had upstairs, and of the nariow st urcasc lending to the roof, which he con- 
sideicd defensible with such a weepon ‘Lhe pike was one of thos used by 
yanning footmen in? India It wis of non, plated with ailver, in rings, to 
tive a firmer grasp, 1ather more than 1x feet mm length, and hada long 
triangular blide of more than twenty inches, with sharp edges 

J ining, when on the terrace, that the lowness of the parapet wall exposed 
them ulto view, and that they wcie fired at by the insurgents from below, 
Mis Davis ¥1% dirceted, with her two female servants and the cluldren, to 
sit down neat the centre of the tenace, wle Mr Tavis took his station on 
one knee ai the trap door of the stair, waiting foi the expectod attack The 
perpendicular height of the star was considerable, winding round a central 
stem It was of 2 peculiar construction, supported by four wooden posts, 
ojnon all sidcs,and so narrow as to wow only a single umed man to 
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ancendat atime It opencd at once to the turace exactly like 1 hatchway 
on board ship husing a hght cover of painted canvas stitched on a wooden 
firme 1his opening fhe allowed to1cmun uncovered, that he might xe 
whit ipporched fiom baow 

In cfcw minutes hears an assulint commg up he preparcd to recuse 
lum) When fullin view and within reich with his sword deiwn the ruffin 
stopped, seeing Mr Dus on lus gund ind addicsyed him abusvcly The 
onty reply was—* ‘lhe troops uc commg fiom camp ,* 1nd at the sume 
tyme lunge with the phe which wounded hum im the wm * Lhe enemy 
disappe ned ind Mi Davis resume 1 his ferme position, when presently 
he observed the 100m below filled with Viner Alre prople, and heard some 
of them coming upthe stairs Atthe fast who appeacd he agun drove 
his spear, which the assulant avoided by winly wathdiawmg hts 
person, but Vi Davis bung by the action, filly exposed to view fiom 
Iiclow, wis fired wt by the weiss Phe spe by striking the will give 
the assailint on tho stairs 1 opportunity of scizmg the blade end with both 
hus hands, but the blade bung tnwgular with sharp edges, Mi Davis 
fied at im an austwt, by diopping the von shaft on the cdge of the 
hitehway and applying his whole wught tothe extremity a to a lever 
The forec with which ot was jurked out of the encmys gmpe cut his hinds 
yey severely as was subscquently observed tiom thu bloody prints 
being Jeft on the bread fest table ef th bolow, whaie he had staunched 
then There was blood hkewise on the stans, and some diopped about 
dhe Hoors of the roomy 

Lhough the present assulint. disappeared ike hiy predecessor the 
icpeated fing fiom below way discouiyzmg, wd Vi Davis now thou, ht 
Wneecssiry to draw the hatch on lewing such an opening rt the cdc as 
sul vdmtted of fas observing whit wis going on below Ile saw the n for 
some time looking inquisitivcly up but not altogether Lhing the acception 
that there awutcd them, onc ot the numbcr went out to the vermdah of 
the room to sce af they coull yet at Mi Davis fiom the outside while no 
fm ther attempt was made on the sture ast 

They presently withdiew in a body fiom the room ma were heard 
Ttheaking the furmture md glass wallshides| lo this a silence and 
dtc dful suspense succecded for though Mr Delis could not quit his post 
fa a moment to look out the two women assured him the insurgents 
shi sunounded the house and it was i natural susgesuon, that they mght 
be prcparing the means of ascent on the outside At length one of the 
Monten yontumg to look over the parapet wall was shot though the am 
by onc of many who apprarcd hike a gaud stationed to prevent ex ia 

{hey eculd now only icmain where they were casting anxious looks for 
thee valsy from Gcnerd Urskine s cump which though Mi Davis doubted 
not would hitn to his 1ehef, he knew could not arnve for some ume, 
not more thin an hour having yct clay since the attich began He 
mamtancd howerve that they must be at hand, for the stke of encow 
raging, those whom he had to protect 

mabout hilf in hour fiom this tac he agun heard the nowe of many 
persons ixcnding the sta im the histe and when by the sound they 
seemed new the top he suddenly thew aside the covei, ind wis on the 
peint of driving the spear into the hevd of the foremost whcn most 
ortunatels he accognised the white ben | and withered tice of an old native 
stant ‘The poor fdlow thinks himself endangered by this onexpected 
leception, rorcd ont who hc was and that he hid awed the piece of plate 
whehh heldupt wuld Mi Daas wimg thit Viz a Ales force had all 
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setued Others behind in hke manner held up diffrent articks they had 
brought with them, to confum his aseiuion but Mie Davis still heautated 
fo.a moment to kt them come up, for fear of treachery, not knowing 
but that thcy might have been tcmpted to save thex own hves, by 
consenting to be the mews of putting him off ins guard 

Presently, howevei, sceing the native officer of his police, and some 
scpoya, with their mushets, cnter the room, who presence with their arms 
was alone sufhicieut to convince lum, that the enemy had retned, Mr Davis 
giidly admitted teiy acimforcemcnt to his post, and at length finding 
ona muster, that he had fitteen men, with then fuctocks, bayonets, wd. 
fiftcen rounds cach, beudes the cutwal with somc of his police, he considacd 
the danger as over , for though intelligence was now brought fiom the 
town by a police boop, that Vaviér Al mtended to renew his attack on the 
housc, Me Dasis had alrc@dy found the r0ef of it perfectly defensible, and 
chat those opposed to him understood better how to assassinite thun to 

\t 


He posted the soldiers, and imstiuctcd them as to the best mode of 
defence in case of attack arfd they sccmcd steady and attentive to his 
dnections The sound of Viner Alis uum wis presently heard from the 
town, ind parties could be distinguished in motion about the suburbs, 
where some places bclongm,y to Turopeims were on fire Intelligence was 
Drought m, that numbers of the inhabitints woic jounng the mungunts, 
Dut none of them yet approwhcd the house 

About coven ocbch an vdvinecd purty of cuahs ipptaring mm view 
caer fou wr digpiled trom ths hte zusison Maja Pipot and Captain. 
Shubrich by whom it was brought on with admu ible celemty, proceeded 
first over the bridge to Mr Chenys house Aiter finding all wis ove, 
they next giloped to Ma Duss assistance Lhey there agueed, that until 
the infty arived this small force would be best occupied by taking povt 
an front of the house within view of which, tow uds the town, great numbers 
were now bezinning to issemble 

Whither these woe mere speetitors, ot collected for a hostile purpose, 
yemauxd unecitun until some af the netrest of them began setting fue 
toa buildmy attached toethe pohce depmtment Gener Tiskine, who 
by ths time hve jeancd with the wcmamdar of the caviry, sent out 1 few 
troopers to drive off these depreditory and onc of the men unfortunately 
4illang from his horse, was set upon and lett for dead by a paty of the 
armed multitude who by this procecding csinced that they woe of Viren 
Alis party Lhe crvahy were soon alter Incdat by some who, emboldened 
‘by thar sucecss oven tho trooper, come near cnou,h for their shot to 1¢ach 
the vorindih and had not the calumu of imfintry at this yunctuic come 
up the puty there assembled m:,ht have becn much annoyed by the 
assailints . 

The troops while formmg im hac were some of thom wounded by 
mutchlochs or muskct shot from 1 wood in their front, where Vieter Ah was 
sud to hein prison but on the first fc fiom a field piece hu and his 
vdhercnts withdrew townds Mthdoo Dosys garden, where it was thought 
adespcrite vesintince might be expeeted = Gencral Erskine with the utmost 
promptitude pursued in column lewing Mz Davis a guard of a company of 
men and from the yamidah, whac most of the Europcan inhabitants 
welt now wscnbled, they could sce the smoke and hear the report of the 
fuing which in duc time 8 wcecded 

At the first interval of breathing time the astomshed assombly of I nghsh 
inhabit ints of the nuighbouhood fcltand uknowldged that the hour and 
hilf dung which Mr Dasas single handed hid kept the aasissims at bay 

GG 
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their fruitless attack, had been the means of enabling some to conceal 
themselves, and others to take refuge in General Erskine’s camp. The 
unfortunate victims to Vizier Ali's barbarous treachery, among the British, 
wore five in number ; for in addition to Mr. Cherry, Captain Conway, and 
Mr. Evana, they had met Mr. Robert Graham, a young civilian, on thew 
way to the attack on the judge and magistrate’s house, and cut him to pieces; 
while Mr. Hill, a European, who a shop in the city, was algo put to 
death. Some of the English made the best of their voy to the camp, and 
others, especially those with families, concealed themse}yes as they could, 
and must probal ly have been discovered and massacred, if the attention of 
the insurgents had not been occupied by Mr. Davis's defence. One lange 
pry retired into a tall field of maize, or Indian corn, and were completly 

idden for the time, though but a short distunce from the residence of one 
of their number.” « f 


We may take this opportunity of correcting an error at 
78 of the article on Lonp Teicnmoutit. Following the bio- 
pher we have stated that Vizier Adi died in Fort William. 
le was removed from Fort William, and died at Vellore. This 
was, we believe, the only historical statement in Lord Teign- 
mouth’s book, which we took without investigating its accuracy. 
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Srocaucrir’s “ Hann-Boox For Inpra” 


Tis 1s the secon Hand-Book for India that has been pubhshed 
within the last thyre years tis certamly the bulkier, and we ichne 
to think that itis the better onc of thetwo But when the Indus 
really 19 substituted for the Ganges, as the common line of communi- 
cation between England and the Noith of India, xt 1s very probable, that 
Mr Parbury, who gakes his readers down the Sutle; and the Indus, and 
thence home by Bombay; will turn the t&bles upon Mr Stocqueler In 
the mean time, however, the wok now before us will keep its advanced 
position , and there 18 little doubt, that at will find its way into¢he hands, 
if not of old Indians, who have not much to learn from Mr Stocqueler a 
book (though, indeed, we are not sue that the generahty of people do 
not derive more pleasure from reading what they know, than what they 
do not know, alti ady ) into the hands of every one of the numerous young 
writers endcets and 1ssistant-surgeons——nof to mention that fur more 
intaesting tube of passengers to India, the fur spinster-ciew, of which 
every ship brings a goodly portion to India in the cold weather Indeed, 
it 1» probable, that, m process of time, the Hand-Book will form, as it 
ought, a necussary portion of every outfit, and find its way into cvery 
outttte: s hst Ou imgemous fricnd H M P, than whom no man 
had evet less vanity, used to narrate in )is own humorous way, how lus 
volume of punted Poems (and ummortality has been promised ere now 
by grave Resieweis to many worse ones)}—used somtimes to figure 
iu the Auchon-citalogues, among “ a lot of Sundries’— a tinder-box, 
Parker s poems, and a shwing brush ’ Now, we can see no reason, 
why in the outfitters’ lists} we should not hence-forward 1ead, 

A Icathcr case, containing blacking and brushes, 

A box of Scidhtr Powders , 

Stocquclea’s Hand-Book , 

Tobacco to give to the sailors 
Tins would, we speak at senously, be just the sort of populauty, which 
we should covet for sucha work Writers of Hand Books naturally 
um ua Pontmanteau, not at a Drawing room table, ot a Book-shelf re- 
putition, and,as*Mr Stocqueler seems well inclined to 1eciprocate 
faxors 1 the advertising line, we have no doubt, that the outfitters will 
in turn recommend and advertise his Hand-Book Indeed, we think it 
might well be substituted for many of those articles, which aie often 
inserted in the list, to meet impossible wants, and which go to India and 
come back precisely in the same state, in which they set out The 
Hand-Book 1s really an useful artrcle—a valuable compendium of infor- 
mation, compiled, perhaps, somewhat too hastily, and, therefore, on the 
whole, not free from maccuacies—but ncverthelessa saf, nd suffi- 
ciently instructive book to put into the hands ofa gi:ffin hi Stocqueler 
has not, mm this volume, aumed at making foi himself a hlerary 1eputa- 
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tion ambitious waiting would be cleuly out of plice in such a wok 
as this Ma Stocqueler has stuven only to be uncful, and as m 
useful, and, in some respects an ontiiestimg publication we hive much 
pleasure m recommending the [and Book to our ieidas Phe work 
isnot on, which affords much facility for quotition but we may 
afford r00m for a few cxtirets though we have neither time nor space 
to comment on thom —~ 


* Tne iwraxp RADI of India compehends the intercourse between one 
portion of the British domimons ind another, the tiade of the litter with 
the tributary and independent states of Hindostan, and the commeice avons 
v land frontucr of 2,000 miles in length = Seinde Cabul the Punjib the 
states of Ncpaul ind Burmih ¢1n obt un few’ forcign or tropreal productions 
but though then commacial cou wction with us Corn, cotton ail produc 
ing plants ind sugar we the prneipal articles of this inland tide Rice 
which 1s grown in stich vast vbundinee up to the sents fifth degree of 
Tititude and the millet and pulses culevated bevond those hmuits are chictly 
consumed npon the ap t Lhe cotton plint which 1 of almost unryersul 
production in Inde, fiom €cylon to the Himily1 Mountuns  furmshes 
mitarul for a prodigious vanety of fibucs ind the sugwemc, which for 
the most part 18 grown in the villey of the Ganges supphes+ sugar which 
me consumed in very considerihle quantities in the form of swectmcats 
Besides these mun uticles there we 1 great number of others such 15 
indigo salt opiam silk tobrcco sultpctre oils andoil skins, drugs hides, 
Ime timber Ae which we objects of the mland trade ‘These vanous 
commodities are pad for by the productions of the coasts such 1s spiecs 
4eik timber sandal wood and coirse pce goods in the productions 
of forcytn tropical counties of Asia and in the produce uit manufac 
tues of Furope and China [he tropical or foreign commeditis which 
ue obtamd m cachange for the Indian moduce consist ef the arecr 
mnt, speed metals iron zing, an cepper, rd | id” woollens and 
ecttoms Phe extent of the inland tade im ctha wid the ymount 
of hene maintdactiye md heme consumpts n ort is exhemely difficult 
fo wecitun The odious tax which formerly evustad anda the denomi 
nition of tant duty ind which furnished «clue to the computation, his 
hoon abohshed ind nothing now remuns to check the spmt of industry 
and bing forth the choicest fruits of the gencrous soil of India, but the 
government monopoly of the minufactute and sale of salt and the cultme 
ofthe poppy for conversion into opium for the China market There 1 no 
doubt, however, that, in propoition 18 facilities for the tianspoit of goods 
trom one pait of the vast country to another ate augmented and the 
chages of trade thereby Icssened, an additional impulse will be given to 
cntuprise At prescat, execpting the mveis Ganges, Berampooter, Jumna, 
Gundul Casi Gagra Goomtce, Soanc, Betwah, Chumbul, Trptee, Nerbud 
dah Mahe Sabrematta, Godavery, Kushna, Cavcry, the Indus, and the 
Thiawaddy the gicatcr part of which, by the way, are only suited to canal 
navigttion, few cflecuve channcls of inter communicationeaist Thee are 
not many good caiaye roads in ony putof India the bidges are generally 
amall, and fuw im number, though the riscis ot streams over which they are 
thrown, are very numerous, the ferries arc rude, unsafe, and by no meany 
numerous ‘Tht cauage of the mland trade 1s as imperfect, slow, and expen 
sive as the ground over which it traverses ws rough and mmpracticable 
Uncouth and primitive carts, diawn by oxen, the strength of eight of which 
animals 14 only equivalent to that of a good Enghsh cart horse , pack bullocks, 
imels pack horses (in the nowth west) small horses and jackasses (in the 
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hulls) comprise the means of Lind transport md on the users Luge boats 
of a burthen varying from 13 to 120 tons with rude ind couse sail, ons 
and tick ropes (when wind and fide ue adverse)y consutute the ordinary 
erift’ On the Gan,es, 10n stermers the property of the govanmcent and 
of private wsociations ply between Caleutt: and Allahabw but the rate of 
fuightas so Inzh and so luge a proportion of the space appropriated to 
eu,o orenpied by bazgane and specail supphes for the Kmopeansin the 
intertor that they cam seuccly be included in au enumeration of the user 
trading vessels 
inr Porter 1 InptA1s probibly the worst preventive or detcetaye es 

tiblishmcnt of any m_ the would Lhe actiyity and zeal of magntartes and 
supenntendents aic almost entyely ncutialized by the apithy cowardice anil 
comuption of the pase cont us — The force 1s sutherently teue conusting, 
asit docs of thousands of thinnadus chokecdus burkundauzes, pykes &¢ 
Ge with all the gridcs of rank and pay that cm stimulite activity and 
peers discipline and armed well enough to encountar any number cf 

ty inds ind suppress ny popula mutimcs but the whaent détects in the 
native chuacta, minimze thé utihty of the offieaas and icnder them m 
many puts of the country more of a emse thin 1 blessing to the myriad of 
the poorer orders Bound by the tics of cwte apprehensive of the venge wee, 
of veulmits relatives greedy of the d@ wceurs which can be wrung fiom an. 
offender or viclactint witness unmondful of truth constitutionally indolent, 
and secure by distance fhom the immediate sa7eHanc of thar superiors 
they voluntec: no stcps that militite agunst that mdaidual mtccsts wid 
excente no imposed duty with independence intcgmty or dlacrity ‘Thus 
the difheulty experienced by ttc Jud,csin admuusterm,: the law, 18 matanally 
enhinced and the people pry chewy tax fot the mamtenance of an institu 
tion with which undcr present cnoumstinces they could, with rare excep 
tions most easily dispense But one remedy tor this state of things appe is 
toe\st and that 1s the employment of some hundreds of | uropeans a4 
anspectons and supermtendcats of police in all the districts Wall disuplined 
and intelligent soldiczs would be the fittest persons ior this desc iption of 
office which would at the same time, be a reward for good conduct and + 
motive fot the enlistment *ot young men fam the respectable classes now 
struggling to: cAastenee in Enghind At the presidencies there ac a few 
Luropean constables and bailiffs and ther gre it efhaeney supphe# an un 
answerable argument in favour of the extension of such descisption of control 
to every town ind populous village in the country ’ 





* Axcro INDIAN Monat irs —The important question of general morals, 
which, in a disquiaition on the social states, should not be wholly overlooked, 
may be justly decided in favour of an Indian residence over a J ondon one, 
asieguds 2 young man just entermg into hfe in search of his own nubust 
ence In our’ Onental cities there arc none of those Jures and haunts which 
piove so attractive and fatal to the young Londoner Has Indian contem 
porary almost must spend huis evcnings in @ decorows manner, for not 
enly would he soon become marked if he frequented such acenes of do 
bauchery aa there arc, which are of the ery lowest description, and where 
common soldiers, smiors, and the absolute bleckguards of the place resort, 
but there 18 not that field for “ Jark” which tempts the London spruce ap 
Prentice, and jouths of higher degree, to take to the streets in search of such 
adventures inking, too, 18a practice not at all encouraged or counte 
nanced in the Anglo Indian community It used to be so, but its pernicious 
day has lung gone by, and the say, very few who ase still victims to its 
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brutifying power, are looked upon with. mingled it, and contempt by all 
other classes of their fellow-citizens, and are morally mischievous, not from 
any bad influence whichttheir vice can exercise over their own countrymen, 
but from the degree to which their sad propensity risks the degradation of 
the English character in the eyes of the native community, among all but 
the dregs of whom (and even among them the crime is rare, compared to its 
upread among our own lower orders) drunkenness is looked upon with de- 
testation and disgust. On the whole, whatever bugbesr-born apprehension 
fond parents may entertain of sending their junior offspring to India, on 
account of fever, liver, cholera, sun-strokea, and Thugs, we may conscien- 
tiously assure them, that, whether in the Company’s service, or the mercantile 
or miscellancous line of adventure, their morals are in infinitely lesa danger 
of contamination than they are in life in England; and other portions of this 
work, relating to the climate, and to the constitutional effect which it haa 
upon foreign residents, will be sufffcient, we think, to calm the feara of mater- 
nal hearts upon that score, and to convince them, that Englishmen can live 
long, comfortably, and respectably in India, unless their own impropriety 
“shu nullity their advantages.” 





Cox. Davrnsox's TRAVELS. 


Corontr. Davidron is an amusing, sprightly traveller—somewhat 

eccentric withal—and they, who look into his book for amusement, will 
not be disappointed. ‘The gallant Colonel tells us, that pondcrosity is 
the most striking characteristic of his body; as levity, unquestionably, 
ix of his mind. Though he weighs nineteen stone, he sendy forth his 
airy trifles as deftly ay any lighter man; and is assuredly not heavy 
in print. A good deal of the amusement, to be derived from these two 
volumes, consists in the little personal traits which every here and thero 
present themselses, letting us into the secret of sume of the gallant 
Colonel’s weaknesses. Among these not the least is a strong predilection 
for the good things of life in gencral, and of tomata-sauce in particular. 
For our own parts, though not presuming to set up our judgment, on 
such a point, against the gallant gourmand’s, we think that the 
tocrits of this same tomata-sauce are somewhat unduly appreciated. 
We say this, not without some misgisings; for there may be a state of 
tomata-sauce perfeetibility, to which our artistes have never attained— 
yet still attainable under the supervision of so thorough 9 savan as 
Jolonel Davidson. Itis undeniable, that the information on Anglo- 
Indian Gastronomy to be found in these two amusing volumes, is of 
an extremely valuable character. Under this conviction we proceed to 
enrich our pages with a few extracts :-— 


The Colonel recommends the Sauce. 


“ Persons, if they even be afflicted with chronie liver, will get hun, 
after abstinence; sa 1 ordered a clean, snowy table-cloth to be neatly doubled 
up over the end of my bed, and sat down contented and happy toa most 
dolicious cold surloin of roast beef, with which, a little dry bread, and a 
poe of water from a neighbouring well, I made a most comfortable meal. 

used my favourite condiment, tomata-sauce, with my beef. To all who 
are ignorant of this delicious vegetable, 1 may venture to recommend its 
sauce, as being at once wholesome and suvoury—try it, after my receipt, 
and you will acknowledge my superiority to Kitchener. Fat it with beef, 
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mutton, fowl, fish, pulau, curry, stews, gulls, cat at with everything but 
cranberry tart, or apple pio, and you will, I pledge my simpheity, swear by 
the coura gastronomique, that it 1s the automat of all ‘the sauces! tis the 
glory of the gourmand, and would create an appetite “ undur the nbs of 
duath "—[ Fol Ip p 1213] 

The Colonel offcrates as chef de curmne 


“ We dressed and satdown to dinner The tof had disappeared , wine 
had been drunk all round , but instead of the lively chat, there arose a dull 
expectant hum ft was evident, that the feelings of tho party woe highly 
excited Eyes were constantly directed to the door of the tent, facing thc 
batter we de ctusine, where 1t was well known that I had been exercising m 
skill At last, when patienceswas newly cahausted, the scrvants, witl 
unusui statelmess ond aplemnity of manner, bore in a» huge saucepan, in 
which I had catefully prepared a mich bread sauce ‘Ihe conversation wholly 
corsed—the partudges were rapidly dimembered “Shall T send you an 
of the sauce *”— ‘Thank you, most certanly ! It was hberally dispense 
toall, and,as Lhed opeeted,one joyous unmversal bust of delight and 
suipnsc revounded through the dak grove ‘They fult that they were sitting 
im the presence of a master mind “ Capital’? most capitul' Never in 
Pngland ate anything halt so delicious! Superb! superb, indecd ” In fact 
1t was—what 11 the Scotch kirk thcy dengnate—* a harmomous call!’ My 
spuit was soothed it 15 clear that my talent hod not been wasted on 
ansensates Happy, thrice happy is he, who can thuscomm ind the einccre 
praige, by increasing the honest Cnjoyments of his fellow cicatures ' 

Amongst 9 certain class of propk, 1 have been told that gastronomy 
4s despised But, good souls, do thcy love their potatoes raw, thoxr mutton 
chops smoked and tough, then cutlcts stingy, then soups tasteless and 
cold , theur heefuteaks thin, greasy, and cindered® No—not the deuce a 
Int ‘They relish everything well dressed ond delicious, qt thinking to 
blind the world by hypocrisy, they pretend that it 1s low and sensual to care 
for such things! Gentle reader, may you never be unawares surprised into 
the company of such knaves' Txt your hearts expand, and your tongue 
delight, in showing how flomausly the erth 19 deckcd with goodly fruits of 
yar.0us flavours , how splendidly 1118 om mented with gorgeous Howers of 
every huc and flagnince Natuic 1s all joyous, and inciting to joy Bleak 
and barren indecd must that spot bc, where the cyc of a sound hearted and 
skiltul _gastronomust cannot discover matter for thinkfulness' For him does 
sad and sohtary Ascension githcr together: her luscious and indescribable 
turtle , fo. him the dark rocks ind au plans of the dry Deccan produce their 
purple grapes, and cunning, but goodly bustard , for lui burning Bundlecund 
its wondertul rock pigcon, and ontolan immutable, the Jumna, most ancient 
of rivers, its large rich kilt banse, and tasty crabs, for him yrelds the lone 
and marshy tc11ee her elegant florican, the mighty Gunga its meltin 
mahuseer, the’ Goomtce its exquisite mullet Andshall he not eat an 
dclight m her fruits > Shall he not revel in her flowers? Shall he not grate- 
fully and sedulously prepare the bounteous gifts, eo as to obtain the highest 
possible regale ® 

Anything the raw-skate worshy may say to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, 1am no advocate for excess, but tor temperate social enjoyment Let 
the ass cat its thistles, and the swallow its fires, au naturel you and I, reader, 
know better"—Vol II p p 240 242 

The Colonel ts on Short Commons 


‘ Uarch 18th—Marched before sunrise, and about ninc, arzved at and 
ciogsed the Mobun nuddee, not two fect deep, encamping on the west bank, 
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ma beautiful grove of young sissoo trecs, whove delicate gicen leaves ind 
anowy blossoms were upfoldmg thar verdant beauties Found our break 
{ist tent pitched, but the katchen and cfistes m the rear so we got up 
a brcakfist on such articles as had becn despatched vesterday At first we 
were 1 ttl distressed for chura, but they camc droppmg im one by one 
Jo be sure, there was httle or nothing to cat, but a delicate brisket of 
corned gyncc or dwarf beef cold roast and boiled gram fed mutton, ex 
quiette brad, and delicious butte: nch sweet cows milk in_ abundance 

Bicen 9 salt, pepper and sugu curiant and apne t jelhes De yte 
ucre a hilth out of surits at these short commons but for my own part I 
reminded them that it was the duty of sportumen and soldiers to beur pv 
tions and sufferings with a good gixce = Lheexample I hid so cheer ty set 
‘was soon followed and long faces were at a dicount” —[ Vol IZ p 294 205) 


The Colonel loses his bread sunce 


“ Arnold and Waugh had sallicd out at four and before dinner returned 
with seven dehcious fat teal, and well w 14. for us that we hid some app 
“green spot,’ on which to repose in the + cond course for the floucans, 
although tondc as ever, were decidedly fishy 

{he ineacasing rancorous, and most bitter jedousy of the Khansaman had 
reached such “bad cmincnce,” by the wll matted encomm which dev by 
dy regaled my cars, thit in his bhnd ind idiot finy, be rtually denicd m 
the butter that I requncd’ In one word—for ] am unwilling to enhst the 
pansions, when my cause ought to command the judgment of my reulers ~ 
there was no head sauce!! 

On remonstrating the reply wis “I not got ind how must give? Fvay 
day he make 1t me tiouble for butter! Wher cum I get? Suppose give 
prirennt, then I get! ‘Pon my honour, not got! And the same cvemng 
bchieve me gentle reader if there he truths in Ude! there was a pit lange 
cnough to have sufhced pliced on table attr the second course tolhe caten 
with cheese! An the eavicin barbarsans say“ what nced Tsay more? Gu 
tronomue ignorance could hardly gofuithe'—[{} ¢ ZZ p 336 J 


Lhe Colonel ence unters a wag 


« Riding pret this (Baboo»s) Ghat one morning I hemd 1 loud call in my 
acar, and turning round, discovered that 2 Bengike book hawker wishud. 
to enjoy my conversation He an up quite brcathicss and opening tus w ulct, 
took out a httle octaso half bound 1 Ruysia volume, which he placed in my 
hands with an ur of tuumphant iti tiecuon “lo Sahib! Io! Lake its— 
take it! I took and opened the buok and the fust glance displayed an old 
fithidy ma chur Its titk was * Wade on Coipulency’ 1 had never 
Detote seon, although I had hcud of, the wak I saw another sumla 
etching, and at last Laughed hcuuly  “ Whatdo you want for tis? How 
much P’ “ You huow best, sir?‘ No,] dont What isitssalue?’ ‘ You 
ought to be best judge of that, su,” sud the mggur, Jighmg in my free 1 
immediately looked round, to ascertain whether he had not been duccud by 
some wag to timg it me asa yoke, but I could not se any one "—[ Fol L7 


pege 211) 
Tue fellow ought to luc acccived a rupee on the spot 
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Arr. L—J. Mistry of Astronomy. With an Appendix, coutain- 
ing a View of the principal elements of the tndian Astronomy 
as contained in the Surya Siddhanta, (Library of Useful 
Knowledge.) Londim: Baldoin and Cradockh, * 


2. The Use of the Siddhantas in the Work of Native Education. 
By Lancelot. Wilkinson, Esq., Bombay C. S.—Ass. Res. at 
, Bhopal, ( Caleutta Asiatic Soricty’s Journal), 1834. 


‘Tne history of science is itself a science ; and one of the most 
micresting and be fa of them all. To trace the stream of 
liscovery from its lofty well-head, to follow its various windings, 
mark its frequent disappearances, its rapids and its stagnancirs, 
is a work at once of the greatest interest, the greatest importance, 
and the greutest difficulty, ‘The interest of the investigation is 
derived from our very nature aud constitution, as member 
of the great human brotherhood; in virtue of which nothing 
that belongs to man ought to be indifferent to man; and least 
of all that which has efigrossed the attention and incasured the 
enjoyment of the most gifted of our race. The importance of 
the study chiefly depends upon the fact that experience is our 

, grand guide in philosophy ; and therefore it is in a great 
measure by a knowledge of what has been accion by 
our predecessors, and of the methods by which it has been 
accomplished, that we are to be guided in the direction of our 
own observations, ‘The difficulty of tracing distinctly the pro- 
gress of science will be well exemplified in the course of our 
present article, which we purpose to devote mainly to an 
examination of the antiquity of the Hindu Astronomy. But 
while the subject we have undertaken is confessedly a difficult 
one, we shall endeavour as far as possible to encounter the 
difficulty ourselves, and by divesting the subject in a great 
measure of technicalities, to render it accessible and even 
attractive to the general reader. In fact, we shall advance very 
little that is original, but shall be well contented if we can so 
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lace the matter im an attractive baht before our readers, 2s 
ta inspire some of them with an interest in a sabjeet from which 
they have probably been repelled by the technicalities that 
have Iutheito adhered to it. 

That the Hindus have ainongst them a considerable amount 
of astronomical knowledge, is a fact which is renderesL unques- 
tionable by their power of calculating the eclipses of the sun 
and moon with very considerable accuracy. That for a long 
period they have made no advancement, but have rather 
retrograded in their knowledge of the principles of the science, 
ceemp abnost equally certam, It therefore follows, that thi 
science of astronomy must, have been epltivaced among them 
at an euly period; and the question 1, as to the actual 
vemoteness of that period. As no formal records eaist of the 
progress’ of discovery among them, the determination of the 
MMpotbmnt question of the antiquity of’ their astronomical systems 
tnust depand almost exclusively on internal evidence fnrnished 
hy the systems thennelyes. Tt must, therefore, be our first 
couse to furnish a short sketch of the form in which thei 
atstems present themselves ta us at the present day. 

The astronomical works of the Ilindus are of two classes, 
viz, astronomical tables and systematic treatises, Of the former 
class, four sets are known to the astronomers of Europe. The 
first was brought from Siam by M. La Loubcre, in 1687. 
For some time, the tables were not intelligible to any of the 
Suropean astronomers, but were at last sutistactorily ex- 
plained by Cassini, one of the most illustrions a tronomers 
of his age, "Phough brought immediately from Siam, they are 
of strictly Hindu origin; for they are constructed for a meridian 
18 15’ to the westward of Siam. This meridian will very 
newly coincide with the Hindu meridian of Lanka,* and also 
with that of Banares: and thus nu doubt can exist ay Lo the 
Intra-Gangetic origin of the Siamese tables. The second set 
of tables was sent from Chrishnabouram, in the Carnatic, by the 
Jesuit Missionary, Du Champ, about 1750. They were tho- 
roughly understood by Du Champ himself, who illustrated them 

a set of examples and rules, which render them casily 
intelligible to one who is acquainted with the details of European 


























* It as not exacily weertamed what is meant i foo merwdian of Lanka, This, o8 
is well known, 15 the name usually grven to the rland of Ceylon But the accuracy 
‘of the Indran tubles 1s fur too great to admut of the supposition of so much vagueness 
as would be smphed in epenking of the meridian of a large wland The most probable 
supposition seems to be that the first meridian was that which bieccted Ceyton. 


t May nol the fact of the Siamese possesamg and making use of the Windy 
Astronomical tables indic i something m regnito the mtercourse that subsisted 
nearly period betwcen India and the Eastern Pensuls > 
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asuonomy. The turd set were sent by Patoulet, another 
Jesuit, and are generally known as the Natsapur tables. The 
fourth and most important set, because both the most complete, 
snd professedly the most ancient, were taken to Europe by M. 
Le Gentil, who came to India for the purpose of observing the 
transit of Venus, in 1769. These are hnown to the scientific 
world as the Tirvalore tables; from a small town 50 called 
on the Coromandel coast. It becomes a question of gicat 
Importance, as well as considerable difficulty, to determine the 
pertod at which the Tirvalore tables were constructed; as, 
notwithstanding considerable discrepancies between the different 
sets, the principks of the whole ne the same 3 all events, 
it is with them that we have chiefly to do, (except in so far ay 
the others may illustrate or caplain them) as they profess to be 
more ancient, by a very long paiod, than any of the others, 
Tt will, however, be needful tor us, first of all, in order that the 
matter may be thoroughly intelligible, to give a general idea 
of the mode in whieh «neh a question as the present may be 
determined. 

Tf a human artist had been entrasted with the construction 
of the universe, it is probable that he would have made all the 
planets revolve round the sun, in equal periods or years, consist~ 
ing of a definite number of days. Mad this becn the actual 
sneture of the solar system, the calentations of! astronomy 
would have been destitute of all interest as of all difficulty. Ti 
the place of any planct on any day, and also the length of the 
common year were kuown, the places of each planet for any 
other day would he ascertained by the simplest arithmetical 
operation, . 

But the ways of im who mado the world are not as our 
wars, nor This thoughts as our thoughts. le has made no two 
ef the planets perfoum their revolutions in the same period. 
"Their resolutions are indeed regular, but the regularity is a 
regularity of irregularities. And it is dhus that astronomy 
beeomes useful to mankind, not only for the exercise of their 
talouts, but alsowus the basis of chronology ;—thns it is that the 
heaveuly bodies subserve one of the great purposes for which 
they were appointed by their meat Creator, to be “for signs 
and for seasons, for days and for years” As this is a point, 4 
clear apprehension of which is essential to a right understanding 
of the whole subject, we shall illustrate it still further by a 
simple comparison. Suppose a common clock made with only 
one hand, whieh shall traverse the dial in an hour. Such a 
clock would indicate how much time had passed at any given 
moment from the lit hour, but it would ge us ne means of 
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accruing how many hous had pasad from any given font 
But the addition of a hand, as in our ordinary houschold clocks, 
which traverses the dial in 12 01 24 hours, supplies this mforma- 
tion Another hand, in some clocks, shews the day of the month, 
and another might be added to shcw the month of the year, and 
avother still to andicate the number of years clapsed from 
any givcn era Now the hind of clock that we have fist 
desenbed,—an ordinary clock with the hour hand taken off— 
would fitly represent a system m which all the planets should 
perform their revolutions in an equal numba of days In 
such ¢ system the position of any plgnet at any time would tell 
us how long time had clinsed since the plaricts were at any 
pont that might be assumcd as the first pomt of their oibit, 
put it would afford us no means of ascentammg the number ot 
complete revolutions thit the planets had made, or, in other 
words, how many years had clipsed, since any given era = But 
m the actual universe we have a diffrent system altogether 
At no two peitods during an enormously long period, cei tary 
t much longer period than his eclepsed since the creation 
have the relative positions of all the plancts becn the sinc 
Just wim in ordiniry clock the iclative positions of the two 
hands are the sume only after intervals of 12 hours, and iu 4 
Cock that his a hind for indie wing the days of the month, the 
relate positions of the tice hands will be the same only 
ter intay als of a months diwation Yea, in a clock with only 
two hands, and cach of them traversing the dial in a moder ite 
period, the mterval of whit we may cull relative comcdence 
unght be very long —_ It, for ex ample, the mmute hand renauning 
asitas, the hom hand wee made by a th mge m the works to 
flavcrs¢ in ¢ period that was not a multiple of the period of the 
otha, as for example in 12 hous and a nunute ,—then suppose 
the hands to be together at 12 o'clock After 12 hows the 
minute hand will have made 12 complete revolutions, and will 
have returned to the place whence st «tout But the how 
hand meanwhile has not completed its revohition, by one 
minute, after other 12 complete revolutions of the minute 
hand, the hour hand will be two minutes from 12 o'clock | Thus 
ateuwh successive return of the muute hand to 12 oclock ut 
would be further and further from the other, and they would not 
co-mcide at that point of the dial, until, the slower hand having 
accomplished 720 complete revolutions, the nunute hand should 
accomplished 8652 Now any two of the heavenly bodies may be 
Tepreseated by such 2 clock as this last, for no one of them re- 
volves in a period which w an exact multipl of the penod of any 
other Hence, precisely as in our supposed clock we Can ascet- 
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fain the munber of hours clapsed since the period of the comei- 
dence of the hands, by merely knowing the Arianes between the 
hands at any return of one of them to 12 o'clock, so by knowing 
the relative positions of even two of the heavenly bodies at a given 
tine, we can calculate how many revolutions they have made 
since any other period when their relative positions were known. 
Tf then we hnew with perfect accuracy the elements of 
the orbits of seygral of the planets, and if we knew their precise 
position on a certain day,—their position both relatively with 
regard to cach other, and absolutely with regard to their places 
among the fixed stars—qve could ascertain with precision 
what that day evas., Now here ip caactly what constitutes 
the difficulty in the case before us. It is evident that, if, from 
knowing the positions of certain plancts at an unknown time, 
we can ascertain that time by caleulatian, it must bé equally 
possible and equally easy to caleulate the position of the planets 
for a given known time, The probleom—* Given the elements 
of the orbits of the plancts and their position at a certain 
unknown time, to ascertain that time”—is just the converse of 
the problem,—* Given the elements of the orbits of the plancts, 
to ascertain their position at a certain known time.”"—-Either 
problem is equally casy of solution Fiom this it must be 
evident to all, that we cannot sately judge of the actual age of a 
set of astronomical tables from the inere dates for which they 
furnish astronomical facts: for these facts may, for aught we 
know, have been not ascertained by observation, but by caleu- 
lation, Our anaicty to make every step as clear as possible, 
must be our apology for introducing an illustrative instance of 
what, to very many, requires no illustration at all Every one 
knows that ‘the Nautical Almanac, published by the Lords 
Cominissioners of the Admiralty of Great Britain, gives the 
position of the syn and moon and the planets for every day of 
the year; and every one also huows, that these positions are by 
the very natare of the ease, calculated and not observed poritions, 
inasnmch as the very cuds of its publication require it to be in 
the hands of thase who use it at the time when the positions ure 
observed; arid in order to this it is always published some yearn 
in advance. And if the elements of the orbits and the periods 
of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies were known with 
perfect precision. the Nautical Almanac might be published for 
a hundred or a thousand years in advance. In like manner, if 
all records of observations were utterly lost, we might still 
calculate almanaes for a hundred or a thousand yearn past. Now 
if the elements, on which the calculations of these Almanacs were 
bused. were ascertained with perfect aecuracy, it would be 
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nuposihlc for any one te discover from internal evidence, 
whether the Almanses had been composed hy prospcetive ealeu- 
lations dcfore their nominal dates, hy actual obscrvations recorded 
at these dates, or by retiospeetive calculations after the nominal 
dates, Hi, however, any of the elements of the calculations had 
been erroneous, then the calculations would gradually diverge 
from the truth, and an inspection of the Almanacs, and a 
comparison of then either with more accurate, calculations or 
with independent observations, would probably shew the period 
at which they had been calculated. Et will thus be seen, that 
the possibility of ascertaining the age of a set of astronomical 
tables depends upon theiz deviations from perfect accuracy. 
With these Bnew diffuse explanations, which, however, we 
trast wil greatly assist us in the sequel, we must now revert to 
the history of the [indu Astronomical tables. 

The tables of Tirvalore were brought to Europe, as we have 
stated, by M. LeGentil, who presented an aceount of them and 
of the Brahmanical Astronomy to the French Academy, in 1773, 
\bout that time, M. Bailly, a man of great ingcnuity, was 
laboming very zealously for the support of a theory in regard to 
a people, that he supposed many centaries ago to have inhalnted 
te Northern regions of the great Asiatic Continent, and whose 
langitige, manners, tnd philosophy he supposed to be, as it were, 
the parent stems of the linguages, niauners, and philosophy of all 
the vations of Asia, and mediately of all the nations of the 
wold Uitherto he had derived support for this theory, chiefly 
from the science of plilology, the most acconmodating certainly 
of all the sciences, and one who seems never to deny her aid to 
any theorist, who has to maintain a hypothesis in regard to the 
antiquities of nations! No matter how directly the various 
ly potheses be apposed to cach other, philology, if only canvassed 
wight, will most complyingly give her suffrage iu favor of then 
all, Ln these circumstances Le Gentil’s account of the Iindu 
Astionomy seemed to coincide amazingly with Bailly’s views, 
Mere way a people possessing a record of astronomical abserva- 
tious made and recorded forty-seven centuries ago; observations 
indicating any thing rather than an infiney of astronomical 
seience—observations which could not be taken by the people 
amongst who they are preserved at this day, and the precepts 
connected with which, for the calculation of eclipses, are said not 
fo be understood by any of those who daily use them. They 
must then have derived their records from an extrancous souree, 
and what could that souree be, save the great hyperborean 
nation, long since extinct, whe must, therefore, have possessed a 
cience ina state of great advancement? To one who had a 
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theory to maintain, aud who had hitherto been goustrained: tu 
support it on the easily obtained and comy arliyely valueless 
foundation of philology, a much Jess plausibledxliscovery than 
that of Le Gentil must have been invaluable. We may well 
conceive, that the man who has been launched forth on the 
stormy billows on a single plank, would not feel more relief when 
he found himself left above water-mark on a lofty cliff, than the 
theorist who found himself transferred as by abound from the 
unstable clemerft of philology, to the immoveable strong-hold of 
ustronomy—astronomy based on observation, and reared in accord- 
ance with “ mathematics, which cannot lic.” We should, 
however, do Bailly great wiong if’ we left it to be supposed, that 
he paid attention to Yhe Hindu aStronomy, merely from the 
confirmation which it seemed, on the first blush of i, to afford to 
his favorite hypothesis, — Mew men in his da mid itewas the 
day of La Place, and La Grange, and De Limbre, and D'Alember 
jongst his own countrymen—were, theory and hypothesis 
apart, better able to analyse a system of astronomy than was 
Bailly. In fact we believe, that had he had no such theory to 
support at all, he would still have given his mind to the 
important subject, and would probably have turned it tu better 
account thin he has done, Bailly set forth his views, in regard 
to the Hindu astronomy, in 1775, jast two years after the pub- 
lieation of Le Gentil’s Memoir, in a general history of ancient 
astronomy.” They were afterwards set forth at great length and 
with great clearness in a separate work devoted expressly to the 
subject, and the best known of all Bailly’s works, his listory of 
the Tadian astronomy.f ‘The subject is also dwelt upon, in his 
letters to M. Voltairet en the ancient history of Asia, and was in 
fact, the idol of his worship, the engrossing idea of his soul, or, 
to use a phrase far more expressive than dignified, the hubby 
trom which he never dismounted. 

The Indian astronomy of Bailly was reviewed by Professor 
Playfair, in a very excellent paper read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, in'1790, and published in their Transactions for 
that year.§ Playfair professes himsclf a convert to Bailly’s 
opinion in regard to the anti ity of the Hindu Astronomy— 
and while he does not implicitly llow Bailly in his estimate of 









































* Histoire de’ Astronomie Ancienne, depuis son origine, jusqu’a I'etablisse- 
ment de 1’ ecole d’ Aleaandric.—Par M. Bailly, &c Paria, 1775. 

+ Histoire de 1’ Astronomie Indienne et Orientalc Onvrage gue peut servin ile 
suite aP Histoire de |’ Astronomie Ancienne.—Par M. Bailly, &e." Paris, 1787 

} Of thie work we posacss only an English translation, and are not aware of the 
date of its original publication 


§ Reprinted in Playfain’s Works. vol. iii Edinburgh 1822. 
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the relamwe value of the vanonus aguments by which that 
antiquity is supported, he agrees with him in the conelusion as 
to the construction of the Firvalore tables from actual observa- 
tions made and recorded 48U0 years ago. The factis (says he), 
that notwithstanding the most profound respect for the learning 
and abilities of the author of the Asti ononve Indienne, T entered 
on the study of that work, not without a portion of the scepti- 
cism, which whatever is ne ad extraordinary in science ought 
to excite, aud set about verifying the calculation®and examining 
the rensonings in it with the most scrupulous attention. The 
result was an entire conviction of the accuracy of the one and 
of the solidity of the other."—No dhe can even dip into the 
writings of Playfair without'being convinced of his catraordinary 
powern as a Mathematician; but those who have studied them 
most rigerously will be most inclined to doubt the value of his 
great name as a voucher for the soundness of a theory like that 
of Bailly. Lord Bacon has remarked that some minds are so 
constituted as to he peculiarly apt to perceive coincidences 
hetween things that are dissimilar, while others are as apt to 
fasten upon distinctions and differences between things that 
apon the whole resemble each other, Now we may be perr itted 
im regard to Playfair to make the remark, that his mind had a 
tendency towards the former peculiarity. ‘There was something, 
despite his profundity and rigidity as a geometer, that we cannot 
help calling poetical, in the constitution of his mind, in virtue 
of which we should suppose him more likely to be struck and 
captivated with a remarkable coincidence, than with a disere- 
pancy, that would have struck a more common ini d much 
more forcibly than would the coincidence. lle would have 
been aneh more pleased, we beheve, to coustruct a system himself, 
or to confirm a system constructed by another, than to expose 
and destroy a system already constructed. They who are 
acquainted with the history of science will not be disposed to 
undervalue the effect of these mental, peenliarities in influencing 
the decision of such a man as Playfair, in regard to a subject, 
whose settlement must depend not upon rigid demonstration, 
but upon the balancing of coincidences on the one side and 
discrepancies on the other. We are not altogether sure cither, 
whether the Professor's Geological theory might not influence 
his mind in a way somewhat similar to that in which we have 
no doubt Bailly’s ethnological theory biassed his judgment. 
Thus, however, the matter scems to have stood, till, in 1799, 
Mr. Bentley laid before the Asiatic Society, and published in 
vol. vi. Asiatic Researches a paper on “the Antiquity of the 
Surya Siddhanta, and the formation of the astronomical cycles 
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than entaned? In ths paps Mr Beutlcy  snongly 
opposed the intiqaaly of the Tindu Astonomy, ind the aeality 
of de obscrpations on which it professes to have becn founded 
Mi Bentley’s prper was attiched im the LEdubirgh Rann for 
Ys02 and he published vieply um vol vu of the Asiitic Re 
enches, which was reviewed at lcngth inthe Ldabirgh Review 
for 107, 7 

We uc not gure of the date of the fast publication ot the 
Systane du Mone A La Place. ‘The copy now betore us 19 of the 
th edition, published m 1813 — Allowing about three ycars for 
the sale of each edition, 1 penod which we should suppose much 
toa short, we shauld Rive the Inst chun published in 1799 
the year im wiuch Mr Bentley's niemou appeared We may 
suppose, therefore, that 1.1 Place had not seen that memoir when 
us own work was published In the fatth book be gives a very 
rapid sketch of the history of asuonomy, and states his opinion 
w dcadedly unfivornble to the cams of the Hindu Astionomy 
And thisi all the more remarkable, because its by the apph- 
cation of his giand discovery m 1egaid to the mutual actions of 
the plancts npou cach otha: that Bally and Playfur mike out 
then most stuking comeidences. 

In 1817, De Lawbic published bis Instery of ancient astie 
nomy,” a work that will over be the grand stotchouse from 
which all future witterson the history of dis bianch of saence 
inust diaw then fiets He entar at length on the discussion 
of the question, and dcades the controversy m favor of Ma 
Benth y ag unst hts brotha: Academician and Professor Play{ im. 

In 1525, Benthy published his “Histornwal view of the 
Ilmde Astionomy, from the eathest dawn of that science m 
Indit to the present ume? In the preface to this work he 
defonds lis view of the antiquity of the Surya Siddhanta 
against the attach of the Eduadburgh Reww—and quotes the 
testimony of Di, Maskelyne, given in a conversation with a 
mutual fuend, im favor of Ins own views — It had been generally 
suppoud that the atuks m the Bdmbargh Reoww wore 
anticn by Professor Playfair, who was well known to be an the 
habit of coiftmbutmg scientihe papers to the Review at the 
yerod = Mi. Bentley statesin hus preface, that he had taken 
means to ascertain this pomnt—*! sent Mi Playfair (says he ) 
a copy of my pape: on the antiquity of the Suiya Siddhanta, 
to open his eyes as to the foundation of M. Bailly’ mustake , 
ind after the review on it came ont, it bemg mdnstriously 
fathered on Mr Playfan, T duccted cnymry to be made at 


* Tht uede! A trononut Anceenne Pars 1817 
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Edinburgh through some of Mr, Play fuir’s most intimate friends, 
to ascertain from himself if he was the author of the Review. 
The reply was what I would have expected frgm a man of 
candor and science, that he was not the author of the review, 
and could not, consistently with bis character, be the author 
of any such nonsense.” We think, indeed, there is internal 
evidence to prove, that Playfair was not the anthor of the 
Review in question; since the very principle on which Mr. 
Bentley proceeds was clearly stated long before by Playfair him- 
self, as the only legitimate principle on which to conduct an in- 
vestigation of the kind:—and this very principle is attacked in 
the Review. Moreover, we have every peasok to believe that 
Play fiir’s sentiments were materially influenced by the perusal 
of Bentley’s treatise ; since we find him in 1817, writing in the 
Edinburgh Review, expressing himself in terms which show 
that his confidence Bailly’s theory was greatly shaken, if 
not altogether overthrown. “We happen to be in possession of 
a large collection of Playtair’s manuseripts, from which wo hoped 
to have been able to cast light, both on the disputed point of 
the authorship of the Review of Bentley's paper, and generally 
on Playfair's views on the subject at successive periods, Tn 
this, however, we have been disappointed. We have the 
original calculations employed in inany of bis published works, 
but none that are actually introduced into, or even are connected 
with, any of his treatises on our present subject. 

It is now fall time that we should dip into the subject matter 
of the controversy at the history of whieh we have thus glanced. 
We find Bailly’s views nowhere more briefly and_ clearly stated 
than in his [istoire de  Astronomie Aicienne, from which we 
shall take the liberty Lo translate a rather long extract.* 























“ When we attend to the state of Astronomy among the Indians and the 
Chinese, we observe a profound ignorance of the causes of phenomena. 
Here we have the practice of observation without results; there results 
without observations; methods of which the most learned make use without 
‘understanding them, like foreigners who have picked up some words of a 
nnguage without knowing their meaning. The use of methods, in connexion 
with ignorance of their principles, proves that these methods are not the 
work of the people who employ them: nor can we believe that they could 
have lost the principles had they ever known them. A people may lose 
recollection of certain historical facts, of certain particular and isolated 
doctrines; but a science forms a body of ideas which mutually preserve and 
defend cach other. It follows then, that the Indiane have been in possession 
of their astronomical knowledge from time immemoriul. We have been 


© Throughout this article we translate such extracts as we find it necessary to 
make from French Authors. This we do, chiefly for the convenience of our native 
teaders, whom we should be glad to interest in this subject, 
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recently made acquasntcd with the astionomieal culculitions cl the Brahmins 
by in excellent paper of M Te Gentil, of the Actdemy of Sacnces We 
there sec curious methods ind mterestingacseuches. M Ie G stueda long 
time mm India, he spared neither time nor labor to mike Inmet acquamted 
with thar systems, und to put himself mto 2 position to compare them 
with ours He had the piticnee to become the disciple of + Br chman, who, 
Tu instructing this astronomer, whe a worthy of the body to whreh he bulougy 
(the Licnch Academy) complimented him on his aptness 16 1 scholar® 

We suppose that the Tndiins have casted asapcople snes the you 3,503 
futore Chust Wns is the date computed fiom the ragns of then km,s 
weoiding to thar own strtements thea antiquity g0cs beyond all eredibilty 
They say, that the world is to last 4,320 000 years, dividid mto four ages 
The fast, the age of mnoecnec, lasted 1,726,000 ycars the second 1,296 000 
the third 864.000 ind the foumh, the ie of misfurtunc im Wlach we now 
live, 29 to last 432,000 yoys ‘ThisIist they call the Kali yu, J ceusremark 
that the Pertans also divide the dun wien of the world into fow ages ind 
at sevident thrt theve ges of the Indians or the Persians arc the oiin at 
those of the poets Lhese tables ate absurd, but what os remauh tbh ay 
that in 1762, when M Te Ggntil wis am India, they reckoned the 18631d 
year of the fourth age or Kah yug Never was truth mixed with falsehood 
on wt least fable, with a more distinct muh to ducet us in scparating them 
The sm ill numbcr of yc us of the last age that are past, proves thitut contuncd 
rcat chronologic il cpoch, which gocs up to the you 3101 B Cit would 
Fave cost them notlung to have givcn to this age, as to the three other 
some millons of ccuturics, had they not been possessed of some histone il 
monument, ot some tradition, o1 rather some obse1s ttion, which served thim 
jo in epoch, ind which established its durition in a prea, manner Itt 
m realty the cpoch of thar wtionomical calculations, the dite of the 
cmpne of then fn t kings gocy bick to 3,201 BG And yct, notwithyt ind 
mz tus antiquity of then istonomy, the processes which they tually 
«mploy in the cileulahons of cchpses hive anane which im thar linguage 
moms xe At Benne, in Bung ul, they have other method which they 
call aneené It were a matter of gicat cuuosity to ebtun and compare 
these Whit shall be the date of these acené processes, at Ube modern ones, 
aw we thank no onc cin doubt 40 back as fu is thon astronoume dl cpoch 
that ig, $ TOL ycans before Chast ” 


Tlusis the shortest cnunciition of Bally proposition that we 
hu been ible to fmd thoughout his two works — Never had 
my ciusc Le more ingemons adyocite — Ths works ate dull of 
plauuble aguments, ind we confess we cannot help beng 
pleasedtosce the way m which he makes the most stubbort 
matenals bund te his purposes — If one hind of ycar for cx unple 
won't do, he files another. If the true place of a he wouly body 
will not suit, he takes its mcau place, and eee ters — Th the 
Thndu tables wgrce with out tables, at 1s because both arc right 
—il they do not agice, its because ours have bec mercly 
calculated backwards and are therctorc wiong, While the Hindu 
fine been deduced fiom contemporary ebscrvetion and ane 


* Ow Indim ie ders know scmew) ¢ Letter them M Tally cout po sitly a 
teyviduecl the pli uty b tow diy iP indit uti © sieb! 
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therefore aight Thus it as ever with the theoust, however mn- 
genuous he may be in regad to subjcets unconnected with his 
favorite theory, 1f mdced my subject can exc be unconneeted 
mm the apprehunion of a thorough-gomy theorst with his favor- 
ie hypothesis We shall abundantly make good this ass ttion 
ere we have donc, but in the mean tune we shill make a 
single remark on the arguincnt contained m the passage we have 
quoted We at once ident, that it appears plausible to make 
a distinction between those ages whose extravigant length at 
once points them out % purcly fabulous, and that whos more 
modenate length, and cspecally the comparatrvely modcrite 
length of that portion of it which hi ‘already clepsed, gives at an 
appearance of reality If, then, this could not be accounted for 
on any other supposition prefuable to that of Bully, we should 
be compollcd to give it up to lum, and with 10 his whole theory 
We would acmark, however, thut the vary fact that a termination 
6 avsigned to the Kouli-yug, and with it to the mundane system, 
naturally gives rise at the outset to 4 suspicion thit the period 1s 
tltogcthar a theoretic dl ot coujectural one — And if we cin find 
akeyto the conjectime that ied to the assignment of the whole 
duration of the kk th-yug, we shall probably lave made some 
advance towaids asccit uning the reason of ity commencement 
being fixed at the pened speciied, on the sappusition that at 
was an epoch fixed by subsequent calculations and not by con~ 
tempor micous observation — Now of this, the most important 
point of all connected with the Hindu Astronomy, we have to 
offr an explanation at once simple, and, ty om apprehension, 
truth-hhe, We submit it to the candid considciation of such 
as ale accustomed to icseatches of this natuic, while at the 
satne tame we shall proscut at in popular rather than tcchmcat 
phrascology. 

The point of intersection of the ecliptx with the cquator is 
not a fixcd, but a variable point — In other words, the sun has 
not the same mght ascension (or docs not msc along wath the 
samic Stars) in two successive years when he has no declination, 

or 15 vaitical at noon-day at a place situated un the cquator) 
This w a familia tact m clementary astronomy, ard is known 
by the name of * the precession of the equinoxes.” 

‘fhe amount of this piccesvon 1s, accodmg to the best 
modern observations, somewhat more than 50 annually, but 
according to the ILmdu system, a» stated by Bailly and afl othe 
writers on the subject, it 13 taken as 54 . Whether this 1. owing 
to any actual change in the amount since ther epoch, o1 1s duc 
to eirois in thar obseivations, we shall have to consider imme 
diately ,—at present we have only to do with the fat. Ths 
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piccession bemp obsaaved, x would nitinally uccut to cvary 
Astionomer te enquire into the Jcngth of the period in the 
course of winch this point would make complete revoluion 
of the whole cyumoctial circle At the Umdu rite of pieces 
sion this punod will bc immediitcly found to be 21,000 yous, 
the quoticnt resulting fiom dividing the whole cucle, or 360, by 
54, the assumed picecssion fur onc yeu Now the duration of 
the K ih-yug is yust 18 times thts pouod of 21,000 yous, ot the 
Kilt-yug ws thetpeued dwing which the cqumoy will have bean 
18 umes at each pomt of the cqumocthl cuck == Why 1s 
should hive becn chosen ast multrpher iitdher than any etha 
number we aie not able po&itively to detamune It night have 
been chosen arbitaiily, mercly on the ground duit 21,000 you 
hemp too short 1 pened to satisfy Hide notions seme number 
must be chosen as a unulupher,—or it might be sglected as 
beng the gre west Common measure of 060.and 51, or xt might 
be for the following reason —The position of the moon's node, 
or the pomt im which her orbit cuts the celiptic, gocs round the 
cohptic ma little more than 18 years, just ds the intascetion of 
the cath’s cquator with the ecliptic gocs round at am about 
25,700 ye us in realty, but according to the Hindu cstimate of 
the precession, m 24,000 yous — If then the Hindu rate of pre 
cession were concet, wdif the peuod of the icvoluuon of the 
mnoon’s node wee 18 ycurs instead of about 18 yeas and 7 
months, theuif the sun and moon were 1 conyuncuon at any 
pount in the cchptc, they would be in conjunction yam at the 
Sun poutim the celtic after a pared of 432,000 years We 
ue imcincd to suppose, that this is the tuc account of the 
dariuon of the period pf the Kah-yug, but if any of ouricadcrs 
are staggered atthe assumption, thit the Timdus uscd a period 
ot Ly year mst id of 15 yous 7 months, we shill not dogmt 
tive on the subject, but shall only remind thein that 7 months as 
ainuch less crior on 18 years 7 months, hin 1,700 ycars 1s on 
2>,700 yeas, the Hutter bemg about a fifteenth put, while the 
formct ts only a thnty-sccond part, of the whole quantity — But 
be the orpin of the factor 15 whit it may, we can scarcely 
doubt that the dther factor, viz_ 24,000, which cuters into the 
pauod of the Kah-yug,  dauved, ay we have shewn, from the 
cycle of piccession 

The length of the Kah-yug hcing thus determincd, a short 
process would lead to the assignment of its commencement. If 
a point ware assigned from which to measure the piccession, a> 
we mcasme it from the first point of Antes, the commence ment 
of the epoch would be it once dete rmued by dividing the dis 
tance betwcen that first pomt and the actual position of the 
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equinox at the period of observation by the annual precession, 
say 54. Now it is obvious that any point might be assumed 
arbitrarily as the first point of the zodiac, or the astronomer 
might be led hy some peculiar coincidence to fix upon some 
particular point in preference to all others. ‘The latter was the 
fact in the actual case before us. On calculating backwards the 
Position of the plancts they found, that on a particular day in the 
mnonth of February in the year 3102 B. e the Sun, Moon, 
Saturn, Mars, Jupiter and Mercury were, not iffdeed in actual 
conjunction, but at least in the same quarter of the heavens, 
the greatest distance between any two of them probably not 
exceeding 17° or 18. Now it was"by no means an unnatural 
supposition, that, at the cretion or beginning of a new system, all 
the plunets should be launched forth from one point in the 
heavens,.and left to perform their revolutions in harmony and 
order. A general conjunction of all the planets was, therefure, 
assumed as the commencement of the epoch; no general con- 
jroretion was actually found, on calenluion; but in February of 
3102 B, C. was an approach to it. It is true that at this period 
Venus was in a different quarter of the heavens, being about 
62’ in longitude apart from Saturn; but what theorist would 
allow a single planct, to stand in the way of the establishment 
of so grand an epoch? Not, certainly, the framers of the 
Vindu Astronomy ; and accordingly they did determine, that at 
the conunencement of the Kali-yug all the planets were in con- 
janction in the first point of the zodiac; and thus was the 
famous epoch fixed. All this is perfectly consistent with what 
we know of human nature ; especially does it accord with what 
we know of the Hindu character, and most of all perhaps is it 
in accordance with the character of the Hindu philosophers. 
But take the other supposition, that the epoch was determined 
hy actual observation, and then the removal of Venus to a posi- 
tion 60° distant from that which she oceapied before the 
observer's eye is an exceedingly awkward picce of work. This 
M. Bailly and Professor Playtair are compelled to admit, and 
fairly give up the point, though we must say, that we do not 
think cither the one or the other attaches sufliciént weight to the 
admission, An extract from the cronomie Indienne will, we 
think, justify this opinion, 





“ The Indians say, that at the commencement of the Kali-yug there was a 
conjunction of all the planets. Their tables in fart indheate this conjunc 
tion; and ours shew that it may really have occurred. Jupiter and Mereury 
were in precisely the same degree of the ecliptic. Mars was distant 8°, and 
Saturn 17°, 1t follows, that, about thi, period, ar 14 days after the Kali-yug, 
and in proportion as the sun ndsanced in the zodiac, the Indians saw four 
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ylieta sucvessively emerge from his rays;,fint Saturn, then ‘Mare, then 
jupiter 4nd Mercury, and these planets were allseen within a short distance 
ofeach other. Although Venux was not along with them, the taste for the 
inarvellous leds them to record a gencral conjunction of the whole, ‘The tes- 
timony of the Brahmans is thus in accordance with our tables; and this 
testimony, resulting from tradition, must be founded on actual observation.” 

Tt seems quite unnecessary to show, that the admissions which 
M.“Builly is here compelled to make, completel; tiate his 
whole theory ¥ regard to the Mindn tables. The testinony 
must, he says, be founded on actual observation; and yet in 
regard to the brightest and most easily observed of all the 
planets, he adinits that the gestimony regarding it is absolutcly 
false to an extentfor piich ho mere error of observation can 
porsibly account. Either there was a general conjunction, and 
the testimony of the Indian tables is true; or there was not a 
general conjunction, and the testimony is fale: but, by Bailly’s 
own showing, there was nota general conjunction, and there- 
fore the testimony is false. In amatter of this kind it will not 
do to say, that the testimony is approximately trac, exeept in 
regard to the position of Venus; the indication afforded by this 
false testimony of the want of veracity in the witnesses, neu- 
tralizes the value that might be attached to their depositions in 
regard io the places of those planets whose positions were 
nearer to those which they assign to them. De Lambre dis- 
poses of this subject in a few lines. The sarcastic tone which 
unfortunately runs through his whole disenssion of Bailly’s 
arguments is here much less out of place than in many other 
parts ; for here Bailly certainly lays himself open to it. 

“ Another proof which is no better than the Inst (says M. De L.). The 
Indians say, that at this Apoch all the planets were in conjunction. This 
would he a further reason for supposing that they have determined it by 
calculation, in order to ¢ all the heavenly bodies set out from one and 
the same point. Builly #ye further that the conjunction is possible, that 
our tables givo itto within 17°, It appears then, that cither our tables or 
those of the Indians contain errors of 17°! Venus alone was not found with 
the rest. Zhe taste for the marvellous led them to record a general conjunr- 
tion of the whole! “Here are astronomers vory acrupulous and very worthy 
of confidence! It is just as we have seen among the Chinese.” 

We might.claim a right to hold this single point, a@ decisive 
of the whole question; but we can afford 1o take low ground in 
this discussion ; we shall, therefore, try the value of some of the 
other arguments on which the admirers of the Hindu astro- 
nomy rest its claims to antiquity and truthfulness. 

€ position of the equinoxes at the period to which we have 
so often referred, is one of the most important points in the 
whole question. We have already stated incidentally that the 
ecliptic, or apparent path of the sun in the heavens, does not 
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cut the plane of the carth’s equator in two successive years ut 
the same point ; But that if the san come to the north of that 
plane in any year at a particular point among the, fixed stars, 
it will come to the north of the same plane next year at the 
distance of about 503 from that point. The point at which 
the sun ents the plane of the cquator is called the equinoc- 
tial point, because then the day is equal to the night all Sver 
the world, and the season at which this occu is called the 
equinox. As then the sun, after leaving the equinoctial point, 
reaches it again before he has accomplished a complete revolu- 
tion in respect of the fixed stars, the,period between two vernal 
equinoxes is consequently less than a sideyeal gear in the pro- 
portion that 359° 59' 9  is"lcss than 360° or a complete revolu- 
tion. This phenomenon is called the precession of the Equinores, 
{t will bc observed, that all that we have said amounts just to 
this, that the relative positions of the‘equinoxes and fixed stars 
do not remain constant; but it is evidently indifferent for all 
purposes of practical astronomy, whether we regard the equi- 
nox as a fixed point and the stars as moving at a slow 
rate by a proper motion, or consider the stars abnalutely 
fixed and the equinox as moving at the rate we have stated, 
The former course is adopted by European Astronomers, and 
the vernal equinox is regarded as a fix pom in the heavens, 
from which the Eastward or Westward distance of every 
heavenly body is reckoned, Precivaly as the longitudes of places 
on the carth are reckoned from an arhitralily assumed first 
meridian. In order to ascertain the reality of an epoch, it 
would appear, that 2 good criterion would be the recorded 
position of the equinox among the fixed stars at the epoch, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, the longitude of any star or 
stars reckoned from the equinox. If the of precession were 
known with perfect accuracy, from the observed longitude of a 
star nt the present time, we could deduce its longitude for any 
period however remote by the simplest arithmetical process; 
suppose then a set of tables placed before us regarding which 
there was a suspicion that they had been constructed by calcu- 
lation at ‘a much later period than their pretended epoch, then 
if, with a perfectly accurate knowledge of the rate of precession, 
we found that the tables disagreed widely with our calculations, 
we should at once be justified in rejecting them. If, however, 
they agreed nearly, then we should be reduced to one of two 
inferences,—either that the epoch was determined by actual 
observation, or that the subsequent observers had known the 
rate as well as we, and had performed substantially the same 
operation upon their observations, that we lad performed on 
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vur, But all who know even the first clements of astronomy 
are aware, that seareely any clement, such ax the rate of _preces- 
sion, is constant and invariable. Almost all such quantities are 
irregular, though, as we have already said, regularly irregular. 
We are not, therefore, to expect that we can ascertain the longi- 
tude of a star with perfect precision for a very remote period ; 
still we can approximate to it with tolerable certainty. If for 
example we wished to ascertain the longitude of a star at the 
commencement® of the Christian era, we should just have to 
subtract from its present longitude the product of 1844 by 
504; but an error of a tenth part of a second in the annual 
rate of precession, would phoduce an error of 184’, or 3° 4! in 
the longitude of the star at the commencement of our era. Now 
it isa fact, that the Hindu Astronomers make the annual pre- 
cession &£, or about 3’3 more than the tnth Wenee in 
calculating back from any epoch of observation to another 1800 
years before it, they would make an error amounting to about 
1L0'or 1’ 50°; while in calculating from A. D. 600 to B.C. 
3102 the error would amount to 3° 46°14 Llere then it 
would appear is a test; provided that the tables, which relate 
exclusively to the sum, moon, and planets, contain any indication 
of the longitude of the fixed stars, or of the position among them 
of the vernal equinox at the commencement of the Kali-yug. 
Now it so happens, that Le Gentil brought from India a 
diagram or delincation of the Indian Zodiac. This diagram 
places the vernal equinox 40' behind the star Aldebaran, Now 
calculating from the position of this star in 1750, and making 
the rate of precession 50’) annually, M. Bailly finds by the 
simple process we have described that it ought to have been 
10°32 before the cquinox ; this, therefore, gives an error of 52° 
in the Ifindu place of the equinox. But La Grange has shewn 
that the precession is subject to a_small secular variation, in 
consequence of which the position of Aldebaran in 3102 B. C. 
would be not 1° 32’ before the equinox, but 13’ behind it. The 
position of the star, therefore, according to Le Gentil’s diagram 
is 40’ before the equinox, and its position at the same period 
according to.thé corrected rate of precession is 13’ behind it. 
‘The error of the llindu assignment, therefore, assuming the rate 
of precession as corrected to be perfectly accurate, is 53', not 
an inconsiderable error certainly, but one much smaller than 
would have resulted from calculating back from A. D, 600 at 
the annual rate of 54°. Henee Bailly concludes, that the 
epoch is a real one. “This argument, (says Prof. Playfair,) 
carries with it x great deal of force: and even were it the only 
one we had to produce, it wonld render it in a high degree 
KK 
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probable that the Indian Zodiac was as old asthe Calyoughau 
Kali-yug).” 

‘ We lully agree with the learned professor, that this is a very 
strong arguinent, and if it either stood alone, or in connection 
with but one or two slight error, it might be held decisive of 
the question. But the very same principle that would lead us 
to overlook a slight error in the midst of much important truth, 
and would not permit us, were such the state of the case, to 
decide against the reality of the cpoch, seems to require of us 
in the opposite case to look upon a single truth in the midst 
of much error as only a somewhat remarkable coincidence. 
There is, indeed, a charity in to philpsophical as well 
as oral subjects, which ought to lead us in general to put the 
best interpretation upon phenomena that they will admit of; 
buat when, such a coincidence of truth appears in the midst of 
such errors ab we have shewn and have yet to shew in regard 
to the ascertainment of the Kali-yug, we cannot think it incon- 
sistent with philosophic charity to enquire whether it may not 
be accounted for in any other way dn on the su ition, 
which the numerous errors seem so decisively to contradict, that 
of actual observations at the period of the Kali-yug. We would, 
accordingly, suggest a method of accounting for the coincidence, 
without dogmatizing upon it. The Hindu rate of precession, 
ak we have repeatedly stated, is erroncous. The error is not 
very great, yet it is so considerable, that its accumulation duriny 

a considerable number of years of continuous observation would 
inevitably betray its existence. Now suppose, that such a 
course of ubservation were conducted daring three or four 
centuries, say for example the first four centuries from the 
Christian era, Suppose that at the beginning of this period rudc 
tables existed, calculated back to the period of the Kali-yng on 
the supposition of an erroneous precession, and forward to the 
year 499 A, D. so as to give the longitude of the first point of 
the moveable zodiac, or the beginning of the constellation Aries, 
to be nothing at this latter epoch. ‘The observations that we have 
supposed would sufficiently shew the erroneouspess of the rate 
of precession formerly in use, anda simple operatiom would shew 
what was the correct position of the equinoctial point at the 
Kali-yug; another equally simple operation would shew what 
rate of precession would reconcile the erroneous determination 
of the equinox for the year 499, with the true one now ascer- 
tained for the year—3102. The distance of the equinoctial 
points for these two periods being 54°, and the elapsed time 
being 3600 years, the rate required would be at once found to be 
54’. The position of the equinox for the remote period being 
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thus rectified, the erroncous determination of the comparatively 
modern period, and also the erroneous rate of precession by 
means of which the rectification was effected, have heen unfortu- 
nately retained; and accordingly the tables, as they now exist, 
make the vernal equinox coincide with the first point uf the 
constellation Aries in the year 3600 of the Kali~yug, or 499 of 
the Christian era, whereas they were at that period about 4°4 
apart. This ix no doubt only a supposition, aud our scientific 
readers will, ofcourse, value it according to their own judgments; 
bot in estimating it let it be remembered, that it satisfactorily 
accounts for the error in the rate of precession, which otherwise 
it were scarcely possible to Account for. Observatious at consider- 
ably distant periods tre needful (© determine the precession 
with even an approach to accuracy; but we caunot conceive 
that a recorded observation at the period of the Kali-yyg, of half 
the accuracy that Bailly assigns to those that he supposes (o have 
been then made and recorded, compared with a moderately accu- 
rate one some centuries after, should not have given it with more 
accuracy than as we find it in the Hindu system. When even 
Hipparchus, by his own observation and such traditiouary frag- 
ments as he could collect from the rade observations of bis 
predecessors, was able to ascertain it with such accuracy that we 
make use of his rate even now, with ouly the small correction of 
La Grange and La Place, we cannot conceive that the many astro- 
nomers, who, we hnow, lived among the Liadus from the 
Christian era down to the fifteenth ventury, could have concurred 
in admitting an error which in 600 years would amount to 34’ on 
the position of every one of the heavenly bodies. We, therefore, 
ean think no supposition more natural, than that this error was 
introduced to nentralize a previous error, and not discarded when 
the cnd for which it was introduced was accomplished. 

The “ Library of useful knowledge” treatise, whose title stands 
at the head of uur article, sets aside this argument of Bailly by the 
assertion, that, “ this position of the colures for the Calyougham 
(Kali-yng) is mercly a calculation of Bailly and Le Geatil, the 
Indian tables oyly giving us the longitade of the equinox 3600 
years afler the Calyougham ; whence the astronomers just men- 
tioned have deduced its position for the ycar 3102 B.C.” We 
cannot, however, avail onrselves of this refutation, because, while 
it is true that the tables only give the place of the equinox for 
499 A, D. the diagram which we have mentioned does give it for 
the Kali-yug. It is true we arc nowhere told whether Le 
Gentil received this diagram from the Ilindu Pandits, or whether 
he constructed it himxelf; but at all events it is accurately con- 
structed from the tables, with the position they assign to the 
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equinox in 499 A. D, and the rate of precession which we hnow 
that the tables employ. Candour, therefore, not only constrains us 
lo reyect the argument thus furnished us, but also to vindicate the 
character of Bailly from the charge of bad faith contamed by 
unpheation in the passage we have quoted. The vernal equinox 
at the period 499 A. D. 01 3600 years after the Kali-yug 1s given 
as comciding with the fist point of the moveable zodiac , now at 
the rate of 54 of annual precession, the first point of the move~ 
able zodiac must have advanced 54 in 3600 yéars, and conx- 
quently at the period of the Kali-yug must have been $4 behind 
the equinox; nor 15 it of much consequence that this 15 not 
actually statcd in the tables. This much, we thmk, candow 
le quires us to say in regaidvo the honest} of him whose theory 
we are contiovertmg, and wc trust we should have said 1 even 
Wf we had had much more need than we have of such methods of 
yctung 1d of his arguments as that employcd in the work fiom 
which we have just quoted. 

"Phe next point that we shall take up 3s the position of the sun 
and moon at the epoch m question, We have alicady statcd, that 
according to the Hindu system, the sun, moon and all the 
planets were then in the first point of the moveable zodue, and 
we have shewn that m regard to the plancts this was not by any 
mews the fact We shall now make it appear, that accordin, 
to M_ Bailly’s own shewing, this was not the fact even in regard 
to the sum and moon. The recorded statement, be it 1emem- 
beted, 15, that at the mdmght between the 17th and 18th of 
Yebruary in the ycar 3102 B. C. the sun and moon were in the 
first pomt of the moveable zodiac, and as we hive seen that at 
this period they mide the beguming wt the codia 54° in 
advance of the vernal equinos, the longitude of the sun and 
moon was, according to ow mode of expression 306, 01 the 
diflerence between 54 and 360. Now Lacaille’s tables give 
the longitude of the sun at this ume 301 5 57 , thi, by the 
application of La Guange’s correction of 1 45 22, becomes 302 
5119. The cum, therefore, 5 3° 8 41. This, any onc would 
suppose, 18.4 sufficiently staggeing crror, but what will stagger 
a theorist like M. Barly? He gets out of the difficulty by 
supposing, that the longitude of the sun, as givcnin the Indian 
tables for this epoch, 13 not the mean longitudt, as 1s given in all 
othe tables, but the tine or apparent longitude, differing from the 
mean by the equation of the sun’s centre,* which for that period 

* The tiue place of 1 hencaly body 1s of cow ¢ the plice where it actually a een 
the heavens Lhe mean place w the place that it would cccupy sf ty erlormed its 
revolution imacucle md at a uniform rite The diffcrcnce between these ts at 
equation which 1s to be sdded on subtereted aeccidit c the Que p sitiun of the body 
1 bef ac on behmd rls mem plice 
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92 21 37. This, being to be sabstracted fiom the apparent 
longitude, gives the mean longitude 303 38/13, which chfer 
from thut given by Lacaille’s tables with La Grange’s correction 
by 46' 54. It is not a little amusing to see the manner in which 
Bailly extricates himself from this difficulty. We shall translate 
the passage, as finely illustrating how much may be made by a 
clever advocate of the very worst cause. 


“There is a 1¢@on which appears to have induced them to depart fiom 
the usage, and violate the 1ule, which 1cqune that an epoch be placed ina 
mean longitude, It1s that this epoch (the entuance of the oun into the 
movcable vodiac) 18 the rule ot the Indian solar times. It 15 the beginning 
of then year. ‘This gcommencenfent ought to be tue; this time ought to be 
senuhle, (apparent) 3nd censcqucntly frveds by the true entrance of the pun 
into the moveable zodiac. However, 1t ought te be obscised that the lndi- 
ans, whether by mistake 01 otherwise, make uee of this tue longnude of 
806eas a mean longitude; and we have alicady a proof of ity since we 
have seen that the Indians o& Stam, of Chusnaboutam (huishnapu) and 
of Naisapur, always reckon then longitudes from this as the dust point of 
then vodio, apply mg fo 11 the coircetion of the equation of the cuntic, Un- 
doubtedly those who chose this position of the sun for an epoch ware some 
ignorant persons who did not know that a tue pontion cannot become an 
«poch until it 1» conectcd and reduecd to the mean longitude.” 

Was it Cato of Utica, or which of the sages was it, who said 
that no folly could be conceived which could not be matched 
from the writings of the plulosophers? A man finds a longitude 
given without any distinction m a table where all the longitudes 
«ue, as in all other tables where the contrary is not mentioned, 
mean longitudes. Le finds this longitude, the most important one 
m the whole tables, because the foundation of all the rest, uni- 
formly treated in the tables themselves as a mean longitude ; but 
he finds a reason for not believing that it is so, and what is that 
reason? Tt was uecessary forsvoth, that the commencement of 
the year should be matked by the actual apparent entrance of" 
the sim into the zodiac ! One would suppose from this, that all 
the people of India stand every year with their eyes riveted to 
their t ansit instruments in order that cach one may deterinine for 
himself the precise moment at which he ought to begin his new- 
year'sday solemyities! ‘The fact is, that no man can ascertain 
by observation the true place of the sun, who cannot instantly 
add or subtract the equation of his centre, and thereby find the 
mean place. But independently of this, there cannot possibly 
be a more gratuitous assumption than that of Bailly, He might 
just as well have made any other assumption whatever; a6 for 
example that the longitude given was not meant to be the longi- 
tude for that paiticular time, but for a time, three days and 
some hours later. This would bave suited his purpose Just as 
well, and would have been just as wanantable an assumption as 
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the other, Thus there is nothing whatsoever that may not be 
proved; thus there is no distinction whatsoever between truth 
and error, 

But how, it will be ashed, docs Professor Playfair treat this 
assumption? [tis pretty evident that, like his countryman’s 
crow, he felt more than he hus expressed. 

Bailly (says he), thinks it reasonable to suppose, that this was not the 
mean place of the stm, as the nature of astronomical tables requires, but the 
true place, differing fram the mean by the equation of the sun’s centre at 
that time, This, it must be confessed, iv the mark of greatest unskilfulness 
that we meet with in the construction of these tables. Supposing it however 
to be the case, &e.” ‘ 

Aguin, having stated Baijly’s argument, he sfys :— 

© ‘This agreement is near cnough to afford a strong proof of the reality of 
the ancient epoch, if it were not Jor the difficulty that remains about consi 
dering the’ sun’a place aa the true rather than the mean: and for that reason, 
Lum unwilling that any streea shoutd be Juid‘on this argument,” 

Were it not worth considering whether the argument would 
not bear a good deal of séress in the opposite direction ? whether 
in fact it do not conclusively shew that the epoch of the Kali- 
yug is a merely imaginary one, formed on the mere assumption 
of'a general conjunction of the san, moon, and planets in the 
first point of the moveable zodiac.—a conjunction which never 
took place, save in the fancy of those who will generalize 
phenomena, and skip, as Lord Bacon hath it. per saltum et vola- 
dum, to the mont general axioms, 

Tho position assigued to the moon agrees more nearly with 
its netual place, as calenlated by the aid: of our modern astrono- 
wy: but then, unfortunately, we cannot repose ituplicit confidence 
on our astronomy, even in its present highly advanced state, in 
reference (0 the position of the moon at so very distant a period 
as that is question, 

The moon’s motion is by far the most complicated one with 
which astronomers haye to do: and although we may decide 
with confidence as to its position a few centuries ago, no astro- 
nomer possessed of true philosophic caution will dogmatize as 
10 its position 48 or 50 ceniurics backward or forward. The 
comparison between the Hindu record and the ntodern caleu- 
lation may however bestated th The moon's mean longitude, 
as calculated from Mayer's tables, on the supposition, that the 
moon's rate of motion has been always the same as at the 
beginning of last century is 300° 51°16." But in consequence 
of the moutunl attractions of the planets, and the disturbances 
thereby introduced into their orbits and motions, the moon is 
subject to a small acceleration, encrcasing, according ta Mayer's 
supposition, in proportion to the sqnares of the times. The 
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amount of th acceleration m the course of a century at present 
is about 9. Hence in 48 centuries it will amount to 5° 45’ 36 

(the Square of 48 Multipbed by 9.) This quantity then being 
added to the moon’s longitude makes it 306’ 36’ 52. But 
according to the Hindu tables it was 306 ; the difference there- 
fore is only 36°52. Now we have only to repeat, that the 
correction of the moon’s place by Mayer's theory, however 
accurate for moderately distant periods, 1s not to be depended 
upon for a perfod of 48 centurics. In fact La Place’s correc- 
hons would give a result completely different, This argument, 
therefore, though from the yery nature of the case it cannot he 
refuted, is completely neutralized. It is, however, to be consi- 
dered, that La Place’s correction, Being founded on a theory 
which is unquestionably sound, isto be regarded as more likel 

to be correct than that of Mayer, which is_mercly euipirical 
But upon this argument we do not desire to lay much “ stress,” 
being satisfied with merely setting Bailly’s argument aside, 
without attempting to turn it against its employers.* 

The next argument is that derived from the moon’s mean 
motion. ‘This, it is evident from what has just been said, ought 
to have been slower, or, which is the same thing, altuna month 
ought to have been longer than as we now find. — Accordingly 
the Hmmdu tables do make the moon’» mean motion slower than we 
find it at present. But in regard to the amount of the retada- 
tion, the tables do not at all agree with cach other, those of 
Kushnapur differing from those of Tirvalore to the extent of 
3 2/10 in stating the moon’s motion for 16,00,98! days from 
the commencement of the Kali-yug. Now Playfair shews, that, 
the former give the motion very near the truth as asecrtained 
by Mayer’s formula, and moderately near it as ascertained by 
that of La Place The Turvaloie tables, on the other hand, make 
the retardation too little by upwards of 3. This, therefore, in- 
dicates, that their origin is later than that of the Krishnapur 
tables; but these Jatter do not profess to be older than the 
7th century of yur era, and hence it appears—either that the 
Tirvalore tables have been constructed at a period subsequent to 
the seventh century, and thus the argument of Bailly and Play- 
fair is refuted,—or else that our knowledge of the various dis- 
turbances of the moon’s motion is not yet sufficiently accurate 
to enable ua to calculate with perfect accuracy its rate of mo- 


* We find the place of the moon by calculatng from La Place’s formula to be 307? 
25 66 , which differs by 1° 35’ from the Hindu position This 18 certemly much 
nearer ihe truth than thc position found from Maycr's rate, and made useof by Bally 
and Playfaur For La Place’s formula see the Systeme du Monde p 982, 0) Maddy's 
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tion 5,000 yeus ago and thus the argument which on the 
othcr supposition was icluted, 15 on this supposition neutrahzed 
Butindependcnily of this altogethcr, we cannot admit that the 
mewn motion, though it should be accmate to a tenth pait of « 
second in 5,000 years, can furnish any argument for the reality 
of the (poch separate from and additional to that derived from 
the assignment of its place at the commencement of the epoch. 
The mcan motion of a heavenly body 1s found by dividing the 
distance between its position at any two periods remote fiom 
cach other by the length of time clapsed between the penods. 
Now we do not think of quesuonng that the Hindus meght 
make observations on the place of the moon at the end of the 
16,00,9%4 days, that 1s, A.D. 1282. The accmacy, theicfore, of 
the determination of the mcan motion, 16 inseparably connected 
with the, accuracy of the dctcimimation of the moon’s place at 
the Kah-yug If the latter be accurate the former must be 
aceinate too. To dave scparate agumcnts, therc fore, from these 
{wo qu untities as if they were independent of cach other, 1s wholly 
unallowable. Yct this 1s done both by Bailly and Playfau 
ince then the mean motion depends upon te moon's plice at 
this pared, and since we have sccn that cither this place 1s 
falvely assigned by the Hindus o1 else that our asuonomy Is not 
accurate enough to test its dctermmation within several degiets, 
it follows, yust as before, that the mean motion must cithu be 
Ctroncons, or that we have no mcans of accurately ascertaming, 
whether at be so o1 no, And thus we icach the same dilemma 
w before, a refutation or a ncutralization of Baily’s araument. 
The kneth of the tropral ycar, or the porod that Gapses 
between the sun’s leaving the equmox md is ietuin to it, 1s 
subject toa small scenlaa sanation which attais its maaximuin ina 
xcatod of many thousand years, and then agam dimmishes. Now 
Ta Grange has shewn, that the length of the ycar 3102 B.C. was 
40.4 Jonge: than that of the year 1700 A. D = The tue length 
of the topical year was, therefore, at the formes period, 365d 5h. 
49 294. The Hindu tables make it 365d. 54 50 35 The 
difference 15 1 54. Now the whole difference between any two 
tropical years cannot caceed 3 40, and hence the error ts very 
nearly as great as possible, the utmost “ hut of c:ror” bemg one 
half of 3 40,0: 1 50. Bailly sup s, that this length of the 
year must have been axeitained by a course of observations 
continucd for a long peed before the Kah-yug. But th» sup- 
postion Pliyfan chews to be madmussible, mmasmuch as the 
length of the troprcal yeai_ had attained its maximum just about 
the very penod of the Kal-yug, so that while in 3102 B. C. it 
was 404 longer than at picscni, it was in 5500 BOC. if the 
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earth then existed at all, only 29 longer than at present. This 
argument, therefore, is not only set aside but refuted. 

Nearly similar remarks apply to the other arguments adduced 
by Builly and adopted hy Biasiair, especially those in reference 
to the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the equation of the sun’s cen- 
tre. The former A. D, 1700, was 23° 28' 41’, to which is to be 
added 22' 32 in order to give the correct obliquity for 3102 
B.C. This gives it 23° 51°13. The Hindus give it 24. This 
Bailly considets as au indication that the obliquity was deter- 
mined at a period 1200 years before the Kali-yug. Is it not 
far more likely that it was mercly assumed in exact degrees ? 
Truly we deens so. The division of the circle into degrees is 
the work of man for*his own convtnience. But the Author of 
nature requires no such artificial aid to assist [fim in Lis opera- 
tions; and when we find any quantity such as this stated in even 
degrees, we may almose certainly conclude that it is a bare 
assumption. 

With respect to the mean motions of the planets, it is perfectly 
evident from what we have seen as to the errors in the determi- 
nation of their positions at the Kali-yug, that there can be_nu 
soundness in the determination of their mean motions. The 
position of Venus for example, being 60 from the truth, that 
ervor must be swallowed up in the course of us many revolutions 
as take place between that epoch, and an epoch of actual obser- 
vation, We accordingly find, that there ix no truth in the 
ascertainment of these “motions. ‘Uhis is admitted by the 
advocates of the reality of the epoch, except with respect to 
Supiter and Saturn. We believe that we could shew, that the 
argument deduced from these is not sound; hut we have not 
sufficient confidence in our standard of reference, and therefore 
we hold simply that no conclusion can be drawn. The disturb- 
ing influonces of these two planets was searecly known at the 
period when Bailly wrote. The calculation of these influences 
was the achievement which has bound up the name of La Place 
with that of Newton: and any arguments founded on data from 
which these infjuences were cither excluded, or in which they 
were merely guessed at, can be of no value. 

If any of our readers have had patience enough to aceon 
anny us thus far, we feel that it would be an abuse of their 
kindness to lead them now to the more intricate argunicnts 
which we have as yet left untouched. We have not indecd 
exhausted the subject, but have stated, and we trust answered, 
such of Bailly’s arguments as we could render most intelligible 
to ordinary readers, Certainly we have not kept buck any for 
tear of their leading to contrary results to these which we have 
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endervomed to establish Indeed thare would be no logical 
unfairness m passing ovcr any arguments which we might not 
be able to xtaside, for its cyidcnt, that, mm a matter of this 
hind, we have a might to cxpect, that aff the particulirs of the 
ste of the heavens, at the period in question, should be stated 
within such 1 degree of acctttacy ts might be supposed compa- 
tible with the mcans of obscrvation of yo caily astronomers, and 
a {ew obvious crrois would be sufficicnt to set aside the reality 
of the pictended observations, even of there were co-ncdcnees, 
tor which we conld not account Ttas, howcva, a fact, that those 
aiginents which we have not auswercd atc just us little sound 
as those which we have suswoicd = And now we shall snm up 
this branch of our subycet by! tainslating the judgment of onc, 
whom, if such mattons weic to be deuded by anthonty, the 
whonomeal wold would by wclim dion hive chosen ws whiter 
tn the miticr,—the author of the Mecanique Celeste ~ 


* Phe ongm of wtronomy in Persia wd in India wy umong al other 
nitions wwlo tm the obscuity of the first period of then history The 
Inchon tables indicate an astronomy mi 4 state of considaiable ads mecment 
int cvery thing leads us to behuve that they are not of hinzh antiquity And 
hac at awith pam thit I diff from the opmion of wm illustmous wd un 
fortun ite hund, whose death, the subject of endles giicf ind icgret 
i femful matince of the inconstancy of popular fivor* Aflea hivwy 
dendcied bis life honourable by Ins labors, uscful to suroneo and the human 
tice aswell as by his virtues and a uoble character he fall o victim to the 
most bloody tyranny, opposing the calmnoss and dignity of integrity to the 
oukages of 1 pcopic who hid idohzed lim Lhe Indiin tables have two 
pimapal epochs, which go bich, the ont to the yew 3102 hefore ow cra and 
the othe to 1419 (of om cm) These epochs are connected t gether by the 
motrons of the sun, moon and plincts m such a wy thot, «tung gat hom 
the positions which the tabks assign to these bales at che second (pork 
ind calculating bick to the fast by me ms of the tiblis we find the gener il 
conjunction which they suppose ut this epoch — Lhe celeb ited plalosopher 
of shom T have just spcken Bully, has sought to est ish im his Neatise 
on the Indian Astronomy, that thus fst epoch was founded cu obscay tons 
Notwithstanding his proofs, set forth with that eleaness which he knew how 
to spread cvcr the most abstiase subjects, I regaid it as sery probable that 
the ¢poch wisimagined in o1dca Lo give a common o1gin in the zodiac to the 
motions of the heavenly bodies Om hitest astronomical tables, brought to 
consider thle perfection by the comparison of hors. with » vast number of 
most accur etc obscrvations, do not allow us to admit the conjunction supposed 
an the Indim tibks Indeed they shew us inthis wepect differences fan 


* Bailly win one of the most zeilous promoters of the French revolution He 
wasch son jtistirt ot the furs efat wd of the National Assembly and was ap. 
pomted Mayor of Pau In the discharge of the duties of tia ofice he was obhiged 
to employ forcit le mersures to reprcss the mad violonee of the men by whose acrla 
mations he wistits dioit He wis eonsiquintly d uounced as im encmy to the 
iepubhic and condemned > dic the death af atruto: His brutal murdercts studi 
ously protiactid imienc as dbs sufferings tll he was icleased from ill eaithly 
suf ung by Hy guillotine = Warters of all pirtusseem to gut Bully the character 
of beng an amiabl man ynd nim of nu binteguty —-Lp ( R 
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meat: thin any cnory of which they may be srgeptibl In eth some 
clemcnts of the Indian Asttonomy could only hive the imount which they 
Vsj,0 to them at am cnormoushy long poured before ou. ma for example, im 
onda to find then equation of the sun’s centie we must ga bick to 6000 years 
Helou thitery Bat mdcpendently of the euors of their detcemmations 1 
should be observed thit they hive considercd thy mequiitas (are gal waities 
im the motions) of the sa and maon only im ication to echp cs mn which 
the umaual equation of the moon 1s uldid to the equition of the suns centre, 
and cnccises it by 1 quantity newly equal to the differcace of its true value 
Several Cementyy such 1 the equations of the comtres of Jupiter and Mas 
ve vuy diffucnt im the Indsin tibles fiom whit they ought to have been at 
the commenecment af thar cpoch The exseméle of the tables, wd ¢ pe 
cnily the mpossability of the goa ul conjunction which they suppose, piov 
thit they hase becn const uct, or at least corrected in modcin times J his, 
¢ ndien is fata ban out by the mean motions which they assisn to 
the moon 13 rcleried (o her perigee her afodes wid the sun, which bem, ot 
rapid than as given by Etolkmy, prose that the tables cont uumg them ar 
subsequent to that astionome, for we have secon thot these motions uc sub 
ect Lo an tecelcration from axe to age 7 > 


To ths dchyerance of the gicatest astronomer of lus age, we 
may add a testimony, which for our present purpose 15 scuccly 
less, tf not even more, worghty. It 1s that of Protessor Phiytau 
honsclf, writing in the denburgh Reown m 1817, nearly 20 yo us 
later thin the date of the memon which hes occupicd so wich 
of ou attention m thiy atudle We quote xt with all the mone 
pleasure that at both shows, ma very stoking light, the ¢ indou 
wt ingenuousness of om coantrymin, and also comcudes with 
some of the vicws winch we had cxpicssed before the article 
which 1 occus came under our notice * 


When the vtranonneu tibles of Indi fust beeume known in Burope 
th cxindmny h,bt which they appeared to caston the history and ints 
quiy of the £ ast mide ay whae 1 grou impression, and mca ungrg d 
with cagernes ma study promising that mixture of Instore i and sexutiie 
a cuch whichis of dl othas the most attiretie Lhe ardour with which 
they ented on ths pusutt the novclty of the olyccts, and the suzpmse ox 
cited rary hiveled them furtha, in some uistanets, than the nature of the 
evidence whi u scxupulously csumincd, authouscd them to proceed Among 
those who were perhaps am a cortun degre under the imfluence of 
this fasemution, wis the allustrious Histor of Astronomy, whom hi 
tilents his sutucs ind his mivlortunes hive al combined to immortile 
Bully, who in hy enqunics ito the ongin of astronomy in the West had 
constuntly found hmcell stopped and unable to proceed, on account of the 
amponcirabke obscunity Unit mvolyes the antiquitics of that quarter nf th 
world, ws willing to indulge + hope, that the ly,ht which sccmed now tring, 
am the cast was to dispel the alscarity he hid so often complained of unl t 
discover the accrcts contained in the anticnt history of the most antunl of 1h 


* The ticle is a Rove wel Colcbro! 5 Trumtu n of the Anthmet Tori 
Alndracd wok cf Breimyuyta ami Eber fhe iyiew itaelt beare uf ert 
iestim ny touts wihershap Lutif there wcie my dcubt ag to this point we find st 
qu ted s the werl of TiryJuran the urticl cn Alpebra me th seventh elite nf the 
de i Tcpedit Bit pnt weiiten ys die hate Profissa Wallice the mumuate fri nd 

f ytur 
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sciences Ile therefore entcrcd with gicit dow on the study of the 
Tastern Astronomy on the exposition of its principles and on the ¢xamma 
tion and defcnee of its accuracy, displaying in ul this, the usual resources 
of hus ingenuity lus knowledge and his cloquence 

‘A more minute examinition, howevel instituted our countrymen on 
the spot, led them to donbt of the pretensions to high antiquity that they 
found in the \stronomreal books of the Hindus, and enabled them to detect 
«mors into which the Trench Astonome: hid becn betrayed, sometimes 
from the want of local knowledge, often fiom too much confidence in hiy 
anformcrs and ocerstonally, no doubt from thit spit of systom from which 
the men of greatest wisdom ind genius find 1t most difhcule to defend them 
selves = The tide of opimon now bezin to act the contrary wiv the 
recintnesy and the maccuiacy of the Indtan table , wore mauntuncd no lew 
keenly, nd by much marc objectionable reve ungs, thon ther antiquity and 
concetncss, had formuly been st 

“ Among those who havc lately tiken up tluy ugument onc of the most 
Iearncd and plalful astronomers im] urope, Moe Limbu, as particululy 
chstinguishod In awork just published be has made an elaborate attach 
onthe facts the icasomings, the calculations of fhe fofrenon « Oruntal wid 
his Qeatd the author with a sevaity ind hushness to which, fem tbe 
ther ucudennerin, the memory of Bully should hardly have been exposed 
Hy main uzumcent is diiwn fiom this fit, that the dity ue nowhen 
quotd, fiom which the Indiin tablex were ccmputed ind that there ts in 
iecord nor even my fadition of r¢zulir astonomied obscavationy hun, 
Deca made by the Hiuduy Lhe tuuth of this wsscition 16 far w om present 
information goes, cinnot be danced, und yy certunly not vay coy t 
be acconciled with the Lepposhon that the Indian astronomy 1 15 onal 
wd ancient 1 it pretends to be’ 


"Phos then the anuquuty of the Umdu asaonumy 1 vatuily 
ahandoncd by ifs most shalful, and wath il most ingenuous, advo 
cate) And with wt ful the arguments that were once attempted 
to be based upon it to the prejudice of the authenticity of the 
chronology and history of the siacd wiitmgs It 1 a most 
stitking fact that thus have paushed all the arguments that have 
heen so ccatousy dedaced trom cvery source agamst the truth 
ot these wondrous and blessed records — ‘Lhere 1s scarcdly a 
bruweh of sucnee thit has not at onc time or otha becu 
colsted im the seavice of mfidelity yet have they ul in duc 
time returncd to thar duc allegiance, and dehghted to_ take 
than phecs m duc rimk ender the bamna of thar kindicd bat 
supcuor tuth, for revealcd truth m at once akim to all otha 
truth, and supcerion to all other, and as the clansman 15 most 
bovored who 1s nc nest to his kmmsman chief, 40.» it one of the 
grandest ispects ot scicnce that she present when she appear 
ws the willing sitellite of the heavenly revelation If theic be 
amongst thox who msy accompany us in thes enquiries any 
whose misfortune it has been to have had doubts infused into 
then minds cg uding the tuth, o1 regarding the infmite value, 
of the holy scmptures, let them ponda well the fate of all 
the aftempts that have been mide from time to time to set 
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aside then authouty. The cnemies of the Bible. ot rather the 
enemies of the human race, have spared no pains, und left no 
arguments unused, by which they could hope to shake the 
confidence of men in the realty of those astounding discoveries 
that arc contained in the book of God, and how far they have 
succecdcd im depriving somc of hope m life, and peace m death, 
we cannot fully tell, but the authority of the seuptarcs his 
been but the more convincingly established by the failure of 
every atlemptthat has becn made to overthrow it. The cvil is 
this—~an cvil not as at regards the Bibl, but as it aflects the 
interests of mim—thit Yy is a very casy maticl for vinulcat 
infidels to appeal to such men ws Barly and Playtair as having 
proved that here were men living®on the carth and obscrving, 
the heavens 6,000 years before the Cluistuan «1, or 2,000 years 
before the period when the Bible assures as that Ged created 
the heavens and the cuth, and thousimds cin heat aud under- 
stand and be mpucd by the statement of the conchuston, who 
hive netha the ability nor the melmation to cstumate the 
wanacy of the promses or the Icgitimucy of the inference 
Inthe view we trust: ont prescat article wall not be wholly 
valucless, by cXIubiting the aeal state of the case am a mor 
sample and popul um umer than it has ever becn cahibited be tore 

Hiving thes shewn the madunssibilty of the clams set up 
on behalf of the Hindu astonomy to an catravagaut antiquity, 
itmey be expected that we should cntar more dircetly into 
1 considcation of the actual penod of its construction ‘This 
howcver we do not pumpose at present We shall only state 
genailly, that Mi Benth y has shewn, by argamcnts that 
appioich as nearly te demonstration as the subject: admits of, 
tht the Siny ir Siddhanti, which as confessedly the ougin of the 
Thndu tables, was waitten between AD 1,000 ind AD 1,200 
‘Lhe principle on which he procecds 15 the simplest possible, 
and rs virtudly that which we alicady alustated by the sup- 
position of a clock, whose hands should acvolve in’ periods of 
which onc was not i multiple of the other, It my be safely 
granted asa fast principle am the cnquizy, that if there be a 
fime when the positions assigned to the heavenly bodics 1s 
neater the truth than thosc asugned to them et any other 
period cither Detore or after, that ume 1s the period of the con- 
struction of the tables If there wore bnt one or evcn two 
hodbes, this principle would not apply , for it 15 evident that in 
such ace an Gior inthe position of the body at the time of 
obsctvation night be swallowed up by an crror im the opposite 
direction m the mean motion, and” thus the period of least 
ero, 01 of no enon, might be fat di ant fiom, either before ot 
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after, the period of aetual observation. But stich a compenna- 
tion of error cannot take place coincidently in the positions of 
nine or ten heavenly bodies. The amount of probability 
opposed to such a coincidence is altogether overwhelming, and 
hence it is impossible for any one to doubt the applicability of 
Bentley’s mode to the ascertainment of the antiquity of the 
Surya Siddhanta aud the tables constructed according to its 
rules, Now without going into the details of the application 
of the principle, we shalt merely state, that the eriod of least 
error in regard to almost all the elements of the planctary 
astronomy falls within the two centyrics that we have men- 
tioned : and hence the extreme antiquity that ean be allowed 
to the tables docs not exceeé nine or ten‘centuries. We may 
observe, that Playfair laid down precisely the principle on 
which Bentley has proceeded, in the memoir to which we have 
6 often alluded. We therefore cautiot believe, that Playfair 
was the author of the attack on Bentley’s principle in the Edén- 
durgh Review of July 1807: but that Mr. Bentley's friend was 
right in reporting Playfair’s opinion that that attack was non- 
sensical. In fact, as we have said, the principle employed by 
Bentley was stated by Pluyfair himself long before, and it is 
highly probable that if he had had the tables actually before him, 
and hal not huown them only from Bailly’s account of them, he 
would have himself applied the principle, and have anticipated 
Bentley in the determmation of their antiquity. 

The astronomical system contained in the Surya Siddhanta, is 
virtually the system of Ptolemy, although we cannot agree with 
the argtunents of DeLambre, who labors strenuously to prove 
it was derived cither from him orfromeUlugh Beg. Accord- 
ing to their xystem the earth is placed as the centre ofthe system, 
and around it revolve the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. The irregularities in the motion of 
the sun and moon, now universally known and acknowledged to 
he the effect of the cecentricity of’ the carth’s aud moon's orbits, 
are secounted for on the supposition that the sun aud moon move 
in cpicyeles whose centres revolve in circles. Phe chief, and 
almost the sole object of the Hindu astronomy, is the calculation 
of eclipses. This is accomplished with considerable accuracy by 
a very tedious but very ingenious process, the rationale of which 
isnot understood ly any of the modern Jyotishis, who have 
therefore been fitly styled machines for calculating cclipscs. 
Examples of the mothod employed, «re given by Bailly from 
Du Champ, and have been copied into various English works. 

And now we come to the consideration of a question of much 
practical importance in relation te the Hindu astronomy. ‘The 
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late Mr. Wilkinson, an exceltent man, as we understand, and one 
whom we desire to honor haying been both sincerely sand 
intelligently imterested in the improvement of this country and 
its people, a few years ago agitated u question as to the employ- 
ment of the Siddhantas in the work of native education, as cou- 
taining a sufficient amount of truth to refute and shew the 
absurdity of the Puranic system of astronomy, geography, and 
chronology ; and as being more likely to find acceptance among 
the people than the European astronomy. 

The Puranie system is such a mass of absurdity and moustrour 
folly, that we should be willing to listen very favorably to any 
proposal that should promise to drive it out of the minds of the 
people. OF all the “idols of the theatre” from which the 
true Baconian finds it needful to cleanse the minds of those 
whom lhe would lead to the worship of troth, none assur 
edly was cver more menstrous than this. Like some of the 
material idols before which the Hindus bow down, it scems 
formed with the special view of defying all verisimilitude, 
and showing the extent to which a corrupt imagination can 
proceed in’ the conception of monstrosity. And then it ib 40 
closely bonud up with the religions and social systems of the 
Hindus, that its dispersion could scarcely fail, to a good extent, 
to shake their confidence in these systems aud emancipate their 
minds from a tyranny mder which their fathers have groaned for 
uges, and hy the influence of whieh all that is manly and pure 
and lovely is banished from the land. But while we should deen 
it a great boon to have this “idol” smashed into fragments, aut 
the fragments ground to powder, we can scarecly agree with 
Mr. Wilkinson us to the instrument by which the iconoclastic 
process is to be accomplished. 

The Puranie system rests upon authority, an authority deen 
ed divine, Mr. Wilkinson considers, that it is to be dislodged by 
an appeal to another authority, which, however high in the esti- 
mation of the Liindus, can never be so high as that which is op- 
posed to it. Even then if we wished to indoctrinate men into 
philosophy by fhe argument of authority, we could find nouc 
sufficiently high for our purpose in the present case. But if we 
had such authority, we apprehend that we should defeat our 
main purpose by using it. Tt is the grand advantage of our 
European science, as an engine of cducation, that it calls for free 
and independent investigation. The Siddhantiec astronomy, on 
the other hand, is just as dogmatic us the Puranic. We take 
not up with the utilitarian and materialistic theories that are 
supposed to distinguish the age in which we live, and to exert 
an influence over the character of some of our educational 
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schemen; but we are thoroughly convinced that it is by actual 
measurement and actual inspection, by the measuring-red, the 
theadolite and the telescope, that the“ Puranie idol is 10 be de- 
inolished, When we come to the Hindu and say,—* This in 
true, for Baraha and Bhaskar Acharya have said it’—he meet» 
us with an answer which is logically correct and unanswerable, 
* This other is true, for hosts of Pundits, as Icarned as these, 
have said it.” Tt would be just the same if we came with an 
ipse_dixit of Newton or La Place or La Grange. But in intro~ 
ducing the European astronomy, we come with no human 
authority, but with the authority of the very God of truth, and 
show lis signature and Iis seal impressed upon fhe book of the 
universe. We shew ina sola eclipse the mvon actually inter- 
posed between the carth and the san, whereas the Puranic sys- 
tem declares that the sun is between the earth and the moon; 
and so in a hundred other instances we give not authority, but 
direct und visible proof to overthrow the Puranic system. ‘To 
oppose one human authority to another, is not in any case 
consistent with sound views of the mode of inculcating truth ; 
to oppose a Jower authority to a higher, is necessarily futile and 
vain, We presume no advocate of native education would have 
us take advantage of the claims of the Siddhantas 1o divine in- 
spiration ; and therefore we argue Apert the supposition that we 
are to urge natives to the study of them merely on the ground 
that they are the productions of their own Pandits, 

But Mr. Wilkinson, while he admits that multitudes of Hin- 
dus at the Presidencies will consent to be taught astronomy 
according to the true or European sysiem, maintains that the 
people generally, throughout In will not even listen toa 
slatement of its doctrines. Supposing this latter statement to 
be correct, we venture to assert, that the Siddhantic system will 
not, in any degree, avail to rid us of the difficulty. The Sid- 
dhantas, as they exist, arc utterly unfit for educational purposes. 
The only way in which they could possibly be rendered uvuil- 
able for such purposes, would be by a thorongh new-moulding. 
Subject them to this, and you deprive them of their only recom~ 
mendation. You make them your own, whereas the only thing 
in their favor that has ever been alleged, is that they are the 
works of Ilindu Pandits. The choice then is not really between 
the Siddhantas and European treatises, but between European 
treatises based on the Siddhantie m,—which is erroneous and 
exceedingly complieated,—and European treatises in accordance 
with the European system, which is both simple and true. 

But Mr. Wilkiusun assures us, that he has succeeded in intro- 
ducing the Siddhantic system: in one case with very satisfactory 
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1esults, Now, that Mr. Wilkinson might sneceed in imparting a 
considerable knowledge of astronomy to a sct of students who 
held some Siddhantic treatise in their hands, we do not doubt, 
any more than we doubt that he might have tanght them astro- 
nomy while they held a book which told then that the moon 
was made of green cheese, and the stars of the clippings of the 
old moons; but that he would have eomnitinieatid less know- 
ledge, had his scholars had no book in their hands at all, we do 
doubt; and th&t he might have communicated more, had they 
had one of our good clementary treatises on astronomy as a 
text-book, we firmly believe. In fact, with such men as Mr. 
Wilkinson for tegchers, the character of the text-book is of com- 
paratively little momoht; but in devising a scheme for the edu- 
cation of the people—the 120,000,000 at least, of India, we shall 
he grievously wrong in our calculations ifwe reckon upgn having 
a ten-thousandth part of the,ageuts in carrying it into execution 
at all like him. 

It is indeed the part of a skilful and intelligent instructor to 
illustrate the one system by a comparison with the other; to 
compare the principles, the processes aud the results; and by 
every incthod in his power to ineuleate and recommend truth, 
aud especially to cultivate aud develope those faculties by which 
truth may be investigated. And for this, amongst many other 
reasons, we carnestly join in the wish expressed by Mr. Wilkin- 
son that @ precise and accurate knowledge of the Siddhantas and 
of their systems were more casily attainable than it has hitherto 
been. We believe that thix end will be ultimately gained 
through the help of those natives who are now receiving 4 
Jibernl education in aecordance with the European system. 
—We would hold it out to such of them as have the abi- 
lity and the taste as au object of laudable ambition, to make 
themselves thoronghly acquainted with the system of the more 
enlightencd of their Fathers;—acquainted with them not as the 
almanae-makers and astrologers of the present day are acquaint- 
ed with them, who use their rules and precepts for the calculations 
of eclipses and the construction of horoscopes, as an_ irrational 
parrot repeats the words that it has been taught, or rather as the 
manimate machine performs its revolutions in obedience to_ the 
power that propels it; but to study the systems in their _princi- 

les, as they have been tanght to study the European systems. 
Khe labors of Colebrooke, and Davies, and Bentley have marked 
out the path, and set an exam of the spirit in which their 
researches should be prosecu! Tt would give us sincere plea- 
sure to find some of the more gifted of those sons of India who 
have enjoyed the privileges of a European education, thus ren- 
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dering back to Enrope information regarding a subject of which 
her philosophers are even new comparatively in ignorance. 


After this paper was written, and almost the whole of it had pas- 
sed throngh the Press, we reccived the Asiatic Socicty’s Journal 
for June 1844, containing a translation into Latin of the astro- 
nomical portion of one of the Siddhantas, the Siddhanta Siro- 
mani of Bhaskar Acharya. ‘The Translator, Tr. E. Roer, of 
this city, is entitled to the best thanks of all who are interested 
in the Iindu Astronomy for this work, which as it left his hands, 
has evidently been well executed, but which bas since then suf 
fered sadly at the hands of the printers. « A careful perusal of 
this article has confirmed our previous conviction, that the Sid- 
dhantas are utterly unfit for educational purposes, even if they 
were free from wikilosophical and religious falschoo@ which 1s 
very far from being the case. We are very glad that Dr. Roer 
has begun to translate such works, and we trust he will go on. 
The more the Flindu system in all its parts—religious, scientific, 
political, social and domestic,—is known, the more hope there ir 
of good being effected. 
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Ir i+ related by Sir Walter Scott, that having beeu asked by 
an octogenarian d-aunt, Mrs. Keith, of Revelston, whether 
he had ever read Mrs. Behn’s novels, and having courageously 
replicd in the affirmative, he was besought by the old lady to 
‘got ber a sight of them.” After a little hesitation, Scott con- 
sented ; bat expressed some doubts, as to whether his aunt 
would much relish the pictures of Society contained in the loose 
volumes of the free-spirited Aphra. Upon the old lady ali this 
was thrown away: she remembered the time when every body 
read the novels and every body was delighted with them. She 
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hasclt had gre uly admncd them, 1 ha young days ind devour- 
cd tham with avidity This was of couse unin warable ‘Lhe 
novels were sent But soon afterwards, Scott chancing to see his 
umt recaved back the pucel, and was desned to + tke buck bis 
bonnie Mr Belin, ind to put her smnto the fie The old lady 
ot cyhty hid been shocked and disgusted by chit which the 
the young gul of twenty hud road without a blush Sivty yous 
heforc, those very uovcls had becn read aloud, admucd and 
dixusscd, im Sarge patics of the best Society im Landon 
Now an old woman of Gghty could not r¢ad them by ha own 
fuc-ade —A better illustration of the improved tone of Morals, 
and ch nacter of Soucty, We do not remember to hive sccn 
Morality appears toshave advanced steadily in Logland with the 

scign of Gcorge the Third. If the amproved monty, which we 
<lum for our cotemporaries be questioned, there «an he none to 
doubt the greater deco wm of the prcsent diy — The court of the 
slurd George was the most decorous of courts ~The King upou 
fi sccnsion was in the cajoymcnt of a vuzoious youth, but le 
wovad the royal privilege of gilding vice ind dispensing echers 
froma pile, be denid hiusclf the luxury of contanmating, 
hy Ins exemple, the morals of a whole county, and proved to 
the world, that with cvery souce of sensuality open to linn, wt 
we posible to be a virtuous man = During his ragn, mer 
<cascdl to: make an opan business of hecntiousness, they cc red 
to consider it a grace m a gentleman to intcrlard hry common 
chscomse with blasphenncs and indeccnacs, thcy ccascd to 
dhink, in agieat measure, they ceased to gamble, and vice 
Ix2an “fo pry hon ye to virtue by hiding itsclt im dark places 
Mcn Icavnt to conceal ,that of which before it had been th 
fishion to boast, and the accoimphshmcnts which erst made 1 
man’s Ghitacter m1 process of ume came to un-mahe it All this 
wisnot ihicved in a year or mn a score of ycats, It was the 
atiduily progressing work of that half a century, which 
clipsed between the asecnsion and the death of George the 
dhud Low diffircnt the soci state m which he left the coun- 
try from that m which he found it! The vevels of Mis Belin 
which wreathedthe mouth of gnl-hood with the smulc of delight 
now tunged with the blush of shame the wm check of wrmkled 
are 

However mnviling the subject may Ix, it comes not within 
our province to cnquire how much o how httle of the improve ct 
condition of public morilbk—or, w some will have at, only of 
public decency—ss attmbutabke to the decorous char ctar of the 
court of Gteat Butain, during that most cventful half centary 
Phe few samaks, which we have made, stand bat as au it 
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troduction to what, in our proper sphere of Indian Journalisin, 
we purpose to write of the vast improvemcnt which Time has 
wrought apon the soual character of the Enghsh in India 
Whatever by contending partics may be said or written, touch- 
ing the improvement or the no-mpovement of the pcople of 
Hindustan under the British rule, there can be no Onthct of 
opuiion concerning the mprovement of the Bnush themselves 
Doubts may be raised—nay, demals may be roundly urged by 
obstinate questioners of thc amehorative influente of the Com- 
pany’s Goverument upon the masses of its Indian subjects, 
whilst othcrs admitting that something has been done, set down 
that something at a value lamentably short of the amount of 
good, which, afte: so many: years, ought’ to have been accom- 
plished, by a evihized and 4 Chnstian Government—but that 
car afte, year ha seen a steady and progicssive improvement 
in the ch wacter of the Enghsh 19 Lady—an improvement which 
an not but haye been attended with a corresponding influencc, 
ducetly or indnectly, on the native nund, 1s happily a broad 
and undcutable fat, which no degree of scepticism can ques- 
hon. 

Thoughout a long series of years, the Lnghsh im India, as 
moral beings, lagged far bebind then bicthren in Curope 
Thne was, when they imported into their eastein settlements all 
the vices and none of the virtues of Christians, when Chris- 
tiamity was looked apon by the natives of Hindostan only as 
another name for ureligion and immoahty, when to be a 
Christian was, 1p then estimation, to be Justtul, rap ious, cruct, 
aloud and ingiy sot, a contemner of God and a scourge to 
hwy fellows — Little by little, this stigmg wore awiy but slow 
indeed was the progress of decency and morality until towards 
the close of the last century. “We have sad that morality 
advanced in England with the reign of Geoige the Thid. We 
may date thc rapid and substantial impiovement in the soctal 
condition of the English in India from the arrival of the Mat- 
qu of Cornwallis. With the accession of that vutuons noble- 
man to the Government of Bntish India, a new social era 
commenced ind though it would be unreasonable to assert 
that this gicat social reformation was brought about by the 
sole imflucace of this one man’s personal character, it would be 
equally umeasonable to deny cat such a character n a ruler 
must have greatly eonduced to the change. Chve and Hast- 
ings had left England, as mere boys They brought with them 
to India no settled principles, their morals accordingly were 
Indian motals— formed im the worst posuble school either 
one nor the othe: could have exercised any but a bad influence 
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tpon the social condition of their countrymen in the East; but 
Cormwallis brought with him to India all the finest character- 
istics of a high-minded English nobleman ; he came among his 
exiled countrymen with English ideas of honor and morality ; 
and from the day of his arrival up to the present time there has 
heen a steady, progressive, uninterrupted improvement in the 
character of the English in India—an improvement which has 
placed us, at the present day, at least on aievel with our coun- 
trymen in the West. 

It was in the year 1779, when Cornwallis was fighting the 
battles of his country in America, that the British subjects iu 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa®drew up a Memorial to Parliameut, 
protesting again$t theealarming power vested in the Supreme 
Court. This petition is said to have been drawn up by Mr. 
Shore. The third paragraph runs in these wordy :—*'That your 
* petitioners observed with the deepest concern and affli¢tion, that 
at the passing of the act of the 13th George IIT. entituled An 
act for establishing certain regulations for the best management 
of the affairs of the East India Company as well in India ay 
in Burope ; and previous to it, very erroneous reports had been 
propagated and injurious ideas entertained of the principles and 
practises of the British subjects residing within these provinces, 
from which it was inferred that they required more rigorous 
restraints and coercions than have been usually imposed upou 
Englishmen."— Against ‘the injustice and cruelty of these sup- 
positions” the petitioners vehemently protest; but, although in 
any state of sovicty the immense power vested in the Judges 
of the Court could not but prove mischievous, we fear that the 
English notions of the principles aud practises of British resi- 
dents in Tudia, exaggerated as they may have been, were not 
wanting in a tolerably solid foundation. No one even slightly 
acquainted with the state of Indian Society, at the time when 
this Memorial was penned, can honestly deny that the principles 
and the practises of the English in India were, for the most, 
part, irredeemably bad. We purpose to offer a faint picture of 
these principles aud practises—leaving much, we doubt not, un- 
said, which might profitably be said—but presenting, endugh in 
the way of ubservation and illustration to impress the reader 
with a right understanding of the morality of our predecessors 
in the East. 

Of the social history of the first European settlers in India 
but few records remain. Such as they are, the picture which 
they present to us is a most discouraging one. Honest-minded 
travellers returned to England, after cxploring, then almost a terra 
incognita, the provinces of “ East India,” and especially the terri- 
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tories of “the Great Mogul,” to narrate how Christian men in 
{Heathen land were put to shame by the benighted natives; to 
descant on the gentleness, the fidelity, the temperance of the 
gentiles, and the violence, the rapacity, the licentiousness of the 
Christians, It is remarkable, that almost all the earliest travel- 
lors speak, in the highest terms, of the native character ; com- 
mending the friendly feeling exhibited by both Hindoos and 
Mahometans to the few scattered Europeans, who found their 
way beyond the coast; and not unfrequently deseanting upon the 
sorry return which these kindly manifestations elicited. An 
intelligent gentleman, who accompanied Sir Thomas Roe, carly 
in the seventeenth century to the Cotirt of the Great Mogul, and 
who furnished an account of what he sai and did, which was 
held in high repute at the time of its publication (1665), gives 
a chapter on “the most excellent moralities which are to be 
observed‘ amongst the people of those nations,” wherein he takes 
occasion to contrast the behaviour of the [Heathen with that of 
the Christian man. After commenting on the industry and 
punctuality of the natives, in the xivth section of his Memoir,* he 
adds, “ This appears much in their justness manifested unto 
* those, who trade with them; for if a man will put it unto their 
* consciences to sell the commodities he desires to buy at as low 
arate us he can afford it, they will deal squarely aud honest! 
with him; but if in those bargainings a man offers then much 
fess than their set price, they will be apt to say, what dost thou 
think me a Christian, that T would go about to deceive thee ?— 
It is a most sad and horrible thing to consider, what scandal 
there is brought upon the Christian Religion, by the looseness 
and remissness, by the exorbitances of many,which come amongst 
them, who profess themselves Christians, of whom LI have often 
heard the natives, who live here near the port where our ships 
arrive say thus, in broken English, which they have gotten, 
Christian religion, devil religion ; Christian much drunk; Christian 
much do wrong 3 much beat, much abuse others: But to returu 
unto the people of East India: though the Christians, which 
come amongst them, do not such horrible things, yet they do 
enough to make Christianity itself evil spokenof; as a religion 
that deserves more to be abhorred, than embraced, for truly it is 
a sad sight there to behold a drunken Christian and a sober In- 
dian; a temperate Indian and a Christian given up to his appetite. 
An [Indian that is just and square in his dealing; a Christian not 
so; a laborious Indian and an idle Christian: as if he were born 








* We find tiy account appended to a (rauslation of the timels of Sig. Pietro della 
Valle, to which allusion will bo made sm a mio adsancad part of our aiticle A 
portion of (he pass we now txtaaeted war queted madentally a1 a former paper 
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only to fold his arms, o1 frages tandem consumerc natus, to 
sour corn, and wear out wool. © what a sid thong it 3s for 
Chistians to come short of Indiang, cven in moralities come 
shoit of thox, who themselves bulcve to comc short of heaven ? 
And aga, mm another placc, this writs sets down as onc of the 
punerpal obstructions to the growth of Christianity im the Eust, 
“ the most debauched hives of many coming thither, or living 
* amongst them who profess themsclves Christans, per quorum 
* dutera patitian_evangelam, by whom the gospel of Jesus Christ 
* is scandaliscd und cxceedingly suffcis ” 
‘This very amusing ind, ya the mam, accurate wiitcr, gives us 
Vptcturc, fiom the hfe, of a young English Adventuier, which 
we think not unworthy’ ot a plice in dur gallury— 


‘ 
* 
‘ 
« 


After this, when we hid gone forwud bout twenty duyes journey 
(wluch duly Remoovs woe but short, by icason of our heavy cimiages, anid 
the he wt of the weather) it hapned, that another: of ou: Company, a youn,, 
Gcntleman bout twenty yeas old, the Thotha of a Baron of Faflat 
Ichavcd himself so atl, as that we feared it would have brought very much 
am clucf on us 

Ils yin main hang very umaly at home, and so many others that hare 
Teen ell brn, when thar firends Trew not uhat lo de with them, hare boon 
seat ty Last In hua, that v0 they mijht male thea oun Graven a the ean 
then passage Uuther or ele have Gisves made for them on the Indian 
shore, when they come thae A very cleanly convey icc (but how just 
md honest 1] leave to others) for Pucnts to be rid of then unruly Cluldien, 
Vut Tucver knew any who ware thus suppostd to be scnt tluthcr, but they 
out hyed thit Voyage 

Lor the Young Gentleman I spike of his imploymunt was to wut upon 
our Chicf Commindar in his Cabin, who very courtcously, when he came 
1o Sci turn’d him before the mast imon,zst the commou Saylors [4 2cat 
prefeamont for a Man of his Burth) but for all thi, he out livid thit hash 
us ge, wd erme satcly to est Inda, and my Tord Ambassadom hi wing 
of him, and being well acquunted with his great kindred, sent for him up 
to Court, ind there entertain d him 1 a Compimin for a ycar, then giving 
nm al] fit accommodations, sent him home again 1 a passengia for Lnglend, 
where after he saftly anived 

But in our wy towards that Court, it thus happened, that this hot brains 
being vhttle behind us,commanded him [thcn near him] who was the Punce's 
scrvant [before spoken of] to hold hrs hors , the man replied, that he was 
none of his servant and would not do it Upon which this most intemperate 
mad youth, who wés like Philocles, that angry Poet, and therefore callcd, 
Bile and Salngo, Chole: and Brae, [iat he was the most hasty and cholcuck 
young man that over I knew] as appear by hie present carriage, which 
was thus, firat he beat that stranger, for refusing to hold hus horse, with 
Ins horse-whip, which, I must tell you, that people cannot endurt, agif those 
whips stung worse than Scorpions For of any punishments that carry 
most disgrace in them, as that people think, onc 18 to be beaten with that 
whip, wherewithal! they stuke theu beasts, the other to be beaten [and 
this they esteem the more disgraceful punishment of the two) about the 
head with shooes But this strangu dung whipt as beforc) came up and 
complained to mc, but to make him amends, that fiantick young man (mad 
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with rage, and he knew not wherefore) presently followed him, and bem, 
tome up close to him, disel d ins Pistol laden with a brace of bulluts 
dhrecily at his body, which bullets, by the special guidance of the hand of 
God, so flew, that they did the poor min no greit hurt, only one of them 
first tearing his cost, bruised all the huucklcs of his left hand and the other 
brake his bow which he carned m the sume hand We presently dicarmed 
om young Bedlam, ult hc might return rgain to his with ” 


We arc treated in the same Section with a low-hfe pendent 
to this amusing sketch of the Baion’s brother,,m a pictuic of 
the Ambassador's cook, who bought wine ftom an Armemian (the 
Armconians, 1t would appear were the wine-merchants 1m thos¢ 
days) became as drunk as a lord, aml assaulted the brother of 
the Governor of Surat— Now, thou Heathen Jog!’ cxclamed 
the English cook, to which, according to the Chiourelc, the Go- 
vernor’s brother “ not understanding his font language icplyed 
* avillyan lus own, Caca-te (Aya huhta 7) which signifies whit 
sayest thou” “The cook,” contimmes our fiicnd, * answored 
him with Ins sword and scabbud, with which he strook at 
lum” The lord of the roast was disarmcd, and no great disas- 
tor came of the adventuie, but st g we occ ion to the wate 
to observe, * Betore 1 leave this story, it will not be amiss to 
* caqure who was the Jeathen dog at this time, whetbar the 
* dcbincht drunken cook, who called himself a Christian, of that 
* sober and tempctate Mihomctan, who wis this ifrontcd 

It would not be umntcicsting to investigate the extent to 
which the morality of the natives of India has been Clev ited or 
deteuerated by European associations We aie aud that the 
enquiry would not lead to such sitisfutory results, is we could 
desne, and we can not, at all events on the picsent occ wion 
suffer owselves to prosecute it. Onc quotation, however, we 
can not resist making The extract 1 fiom Lobes’ Onental 
Monou s, and we give it for the purpose of showing that m the 
opmmon of that eacellent and expencneed man, pitnachal in- 
fluences were at work, for good, csen im his time, m places not 
penetiated by the Butish 

‘ ¥ sometimes frequented places wheic the natives had never seen on 
European, and were ignorant of every thing concermngaus there I beheld 
manntys and customs simple as were those in the patriarchal age, there in 
the very style of Rubecca and the damsels of Mesopotamsa, the Hindoo 
villagers treated me with that artless hospitahty so delightful in the poems 
of Homw, and other ancient recoids On a sultry oe , hear a Zinore 
village, having 1ode faster than my attendants, while waiting their arrival 
under a tamarind tree, a young woman came to the well, I asked for a little 
water, but neithe: of us having a drinking vessel, ahe hastily left me, as I 
imagined, to bing an earthen cup for thc purpose, as I should have polluted a 
vessel of metal But as Tael, when Stsera asked for water, “gave bim milk, 
and brought forth butter m a lordly dish,"—Indges, ch v ver 25, did 
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thia villege damsel, with more sincerity than Heber’s wife, bring me a pot 
of milk, and a lump of butter on the delicate leaf of the banana, “the lordly 
dish” of the Hindoos. The former I gladly accepted: on my declining the 
latter, she immediately made it up into two balls, and gave one to cach of 
the oxen that drew my hackery. “Butter isa luxury to these animals, and 
enables them to bear additional fatigue.” * *. . 3 

“The more I saw of the Hindoos in those remote districts, the more I 

perotred the truth of Orme’s remarks, that Hindostan haa been inhabited 

the earliest antiquity, by a heople who have no resemblance, either in 
their figure, or manera, with any of the nations contiguous to them; and 
that although conquerors have established themselves at different times, in 
various parta of India, yet the original inhabitants have lost very little 
of their original character.” < 

It must, however, be admitted that our Portfolio contains more 
than one passage, which might, ine all fairness, be quoted as a 
set-off to the above. If in the old times, there were scenes of 

triarchal simplicity, there were also scenes of fearful, immora- 

lity, which in these days never greet our eyes. Take the fol- 

lowing, from the Travels of John Mandelslo,* as a proof of the 
atrocities which were sometimes perpetrated by petty native 

rinces, even in the presence of “principal directors of the 

English and Dutch trade.” The Governor of Amedabad get- 
ting merry with his English and Dutch friends, “ sent for twenty 
women-dancers,” and when these had danced themselves out, he 
sent for another set. This other set refused to come; upon 
which the Governor had theg brought forcibly before him. 
They made a frank confession of the cause of their contumacy 
which need not be here repeated ; and then we are told— 

“ He (the Governor) laught at it, but immediately commanded out a party 
of his guard and ordered their headsto be struck off. They begged their lives 
with horrid cries and lamengations ; but he would be obeyed, and caused the 
execution to be done in the room before all the company—not one of tho 
Tords then present dasing to make the least intercession for those wretches, 
who were eightin number. The strangers were startled at the horror of tho 
spectacle and inhumamty of the action; which the Governor taking notice 
Of foll a-laughing and atked them what ‘they wore so much startled at.” 

Atrocities such as these no native of India, or of the neigh- 
boring states, would dare to commit or even meditate in the 
presence of English gentlemen. 

* This book (written m 1640) contains many interesting passages, illustrative both 
of European and Native saciety in India—one of which we cannot resist quoting :— 

“The respect and deference which the other Merchants have for the Present was very re- 
markable, as als the order which was there observed in al! things, especully at Divine Ser- 
vier, which wes said twice aday, inthe iat mix, and at eight at! Sundays 
thrice No person In the house but bad his 

them/as well for work as recreation | ‘One divertuemont was thus ordered | On. 


signed. 
after Prayers, there was a loular Assembly, 
ee at eyerer bin to the Prondecn, Gad Teale an, 











= 

eeting tu get more than they could well carry away though every man was at liberty to 
drrak what be pleased and to fuix the Sack as ne thought dt, cr to dria Patepuais, which Wy & 
and of drink consisting of squa vite, Rase-water, puice of Citrona and Sugsr 


NN 
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The more isolated the position of the European exile, the more 
bable becomes the decay of all bigh principle in his breast. 
lf-respect is a choice plant, but few are at the trouble to 
cultivate it. A man, cut off from the society of his countrymen, 
is not only removed beyond all the obstructions of immorality, 
but is doubly exposed to all its temptations. There is in fact 
every thing to alluro—and nothing to stay him. He secks, in 
the pursuits of sensual enjoyment, occupation and excitement; 
and, as there are none, whose opinion he re; , to watch his 
descent, he cares not how low he descends. In his solitude he 
takes “a harem for his grot,” or be flies to the companion- 
ship of the bottle. Regarding the natives only as so many 
preven images or so many ingenious mechanical contrivances, 
e sinks lower and lower in the slough of immorality, until 
he is utterly debased. Even in these times, the demoralising 
effects of segregation are not unfrequently apparent. Men, who 
had they been fated to move in a more extended social circle, 
would have preserved at least an outward show of morality, and 
perhaps, whilst cultivating decorum, actually attained to purity 
of conduct, have found themselves, when cut off from the 
companionship of their countrymen, unable out of mere self 
respect, to restrain themuelves from vicious self-indulgence. Now, 
something of this segregation distinguished the lives and influen- 
ced the conduct of our earliest Egro settlers, It is true that 
they sometimes met together at the few stations which were 
accessible to them, but even then they were mere scattered frag- 
ments broken off from the mass of European humanity. There 
was among them little dissimilarity of taste, feeling, and habit. 
There was no society, whose frowns the sensualist could 
dread. His doings, on these far-off shores, were unknown to his 
countrymen in England; perchance there may have been a 
parent, or a brother, or a Kiena, in whose cyes the adventurer 
might desire to wear a fair aspect; but in India he was as far 
beyond the observation of that parent, brother, or friend, as 
though he dwelt in another planet. There were, in truth, no 
outward motives to preserve morality of conduct,,or even decency 
of demeanor, From the moment of their landing upon the 
shores of India, the first settlers cast off all those bonds, which had 
restrained them in their native villages; they regarded themselves 
as privileged beings—privileged to violate all the obligations of 
religion and morality, and to out all the decencies of life. 
They who came hither, were often erate adventurers, whom 
England, in the emphatic of the Scripture, had spued 
out; men who sought these sands of the East to repair 
their broken fortunes ; to bury in oblivion a sullied name; or to 
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wring, with lawless hand, from the weak and unsuspecting, 
wealth which they had not the character or the capacity to 
obtain by honest industry at home. ‘They cheated; they gam- 
bled; they drank; they revelled in all kinds of debauchery; 
though associates in vice—linked together by a common bond of 
rapacity—they often pursued one another with desperate 
malice, and, few though they were in numbers, among them 
there was no unity, exccpt an unity of crime. Though of old, 
as in the preset time, it was too much the fashion to send the 
more violent and intractable younger members of a family to 
some distant colony, there to place them wholly beyond the 
reach of such chances of finprovement, as home-example ever 
presents, it would be unjust to gay that all who came to 
these shores were the refuse of English respectability, 
«There is nothing worse,” exclaimed Burke, in one of his 
fervid harangues, delivered at a later period “in the boys 
we send to India, than in the boys whom we are whip- 
ping at school, or that we sce trailing a pike or bending 
over the desk at home.” All the evil of the too prevalent 
morality he imputed to the form of Government, under which 
these “boys” were condemned to grow intomen. And Adam 
Smith, speaking of this same all-prevuiling laxity of principle, 
says with reference to the Company’s servants, “They acted 
as their situations naturally directed; and they who have 
clamored loudest against them @vould Brobably not have acted 
hetter themselves. Burke and Adam Smith both mainl 

referred to the official morality of the English in India—but it 
might with equal truth have been said, in most instances, of 
their social morality, {hat they who clamored loudest against 
them would have acted uo better themselves. As in one case, 
there were no sufficient political checks; in another there were 
no sufficient social checks; and whilst the depraved met with 
no inducement to reform, the pure but rarely escaped corruption. 
Whether they were here initiated, or perpetuated in destructive 
error, equally may they be regarded as the victims of cireum- 
stance. They left a country of checke—checks imposed not 


only by civil polity but by the more stringent code of opinion— 


* ‘We have made these quotations froma work printed in 1788; and entitled «a 
Review of the principal charges against Warren Hastings, late Governor General of 
Bengal” A manuscript note, on the dy leaf of our copy, says" This book was pro~ 
‘secuted as a libel and occasioned an cloquent speech from Erskine in defence of the 
printer. The author was Logan, Scots clergyman, who wrote also a dissertation om 
Asin end a Tragedy called Runnymede. He was expelled the Beots ministry, but 
the cause I do not know. Logan died before the prosecution which otherwise would 
probably have promoted his fortune” —He was expelled from the ministry on account 
of us Tragedy, which was accepted at Covent Garden, but interdicted by the Lord 
Chamberlain 'D’Israeli, who gives an account of Logan in the Calamities of 
Authors, says, that he died of unelancholy. 
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to seek a country, where no checks existed—what wonder then 
that they fell? 

As the English in India increased in numbers and some- 
thing like a society began to form itself, affuira began a little 
to improve. ‘There are saving influencesin a multitude. The 
variety of character, of motive, andof habit, which it presents, 
can scarcely fail to exercise a restraining power over the indivi~ 
dnal. When a man knows that he is in the society of kindred 
spirits s that not only will nobody frown upoa his vices, but 
that every member of the limit society, Into which he is 
thrown, is addicted to the same vices, it would be strange indeed, 
if he did not give way to all the impulses of his corrupt 
nature. But when he knows that he is surrounded by others, 
whose opinions, tastes, and habits are widely different—who 
will turn away with disgust from open profligacy and religi- 
ously keep aloof from the profligate—he restrains those natural 
impulses, and subjects himself to a course of moral training, 
which he soon acknowledges to possess its worldly advantages, 
even in a vicious state of society. The value of a fair charac- 
ter is appreciated even by those, who have no abstract venera~ 
ation for what is beautiful and excellent in religion and 
morality ; and good example where it docs not gencrate virtue 
often obstructs vice. 

It is only from incidental allusions in the few works of travel 
and fewer political memoirs, whi@h our ancestors have bequeathed 
to us, that we can gain any insight into the moral condition of 
the English in India, previous to the conquest of Bengal. Many 
writers, who have described the rise and progress of the different 
East India Companies, have given us somewhat startling accounts 
of the official rapacity of our predecessors—of the fierce conten~ 
tions of the rival companies, of their unscrupulous conduct 
towards the Natives, and towards cach other—of their commer- 
cial dishonesty, their judicial turpitude,* and their political in- 
justice—all these things are broad stated ; buat to the immora- 
ity of their private life we have little but indistinct allusions. 
The pranks played by the different Governors, of whose ad- 
ministrations we know little, might have induced even Burke 
to acknowledge, that the worst offences imputed to Hast- 
ings were, contrasted with the eccentricities of some of his 


a We nee it roundly stated, by an old writer, that in the Mayor's Court of Madras, 
“im matters of eonsequence a few pagodas well placed could turn the scales of 
justice, the cause generally going to the favoured inchnation of the Go- 
vernor.” It ia added, that as the Court had no power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment except in cases of Prracy, it was the custom often to bring other offences of a 
Ajfferent nature under that category of crime “eo that a private trader, if be has the 
milefortune to mcur the displeasure of the Governor, 1 soon found guilty of piracy.” 
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wedecessors, distinguished by consummate purity and tenderness. 
One of these Governors (Sir John Gayer) who was sent out, 
as apicked man, to supersede another, who had been miscon- 
ducting himself, not liking to reside at Bombay, the proper 
seat government, because he found he could make more 
money at Surat, contrived to get himself taken prisoner by the 
Governor ofthe latter place, and thus, whilstdisgracing hiscountry, 
feathered his own nest. Sir Nicholas Waite, who succeeded 
Gayer, conduvted himself so badly that the inhabitants of 
Bombay kicked him out of the country. “ The looseness of 
his morals, his bare-faced injustice and prevarication, provoked 
the inhabitants and soldiety at Bombay to such a degree, that 
they, seized him and sent him prisoyer to England.”* 

e find it difficult to obtain a clear view of the state of 
English society in India, during the second quarter of the last 
century. There are some anecdotes of doubtful autheuticity, 
though sufficiently characteristic both of the man and the times 
in which he lived, extant in some of the Dictionary biogra- 
phies of Clive, which show that gambling and fighting were 
no unusual employments among the English at Madras. 
Clive gambled; was cheated by an officer ; accused his adversary 
of fraud ; was called out by the sharper ; and refusing to retract, 
even witha pistol at his head, hada narrow escape of being 
murdered. m another occasion, it is related, that a brother 
officer having accused him of cowardice, Clive challenged the 
slanderer, who struck him on the way to the mecting-place—fine 
examples both of the gentlemanly feeling, which then existed in 
the army—Mr. Verelst, however, in a farewell minute, drew, with 
reference to about thg same period, a very complacent sketch 
of the civilians of Bengal—* We looked no farther than the 
© provision of the Company’s investment. We sought advan- 
« tages to our trade with the ingenuity, I may add, seltishness, 
* of merchants.......__All our servants and dependants were 
* trained and educated in the same notions; the credit of a 
* good bargain was the utmost scope of their ambition.” Cal- 
cutta, according to Mr. Verelst, must, in those days, have been 
a sort of commercial Arcadia! 

Malcolm’s Life of Clive is singularly barren of everything that 
throws a light upon the social and domestic character of the 

* See the continuation, by an English writer, (1757) of the Abbé Guyon’s History 
of the East Indies. Of Gayer st 18 further stated, that “A young lady, who had no 
relations alive, but a portion of three thnusand pounds, happened unadvisedly to 
marry a person che loved in a clandestine manner, cuntiary to the statute law of 
Bombay, where no marriage is binding without consent of the Governor ayer 
taking advantage of tis stafute, dissolved the marriage, snd on account of the money 
metried her to his own eon.” ‘This was about the year 1700. Gayer hada wife wit 


him, and we conclude, from the mention here of a son ata marriageable age, that 
she accompanied him, with her famuly, from England 
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mes. Another and more ample biography of the heaven-born 
general was Bublished in the century, under the assumed 
name of “Charles Carracioli, Gent.” It is avery badly-ar- 
ranged compilation from the works of Ives, Bolts, &c. &c., 
interspersed with anecdotes of Lord Chve'’s amours, principally 
on the continent of Europe, This work is said to have 
written by a Member of one of the Councils, over which Clive 
presided —but the writer bemg obviously better acquainted with 

1s Lordship’s personal doings in Europe than in¢Asia, the work 
savors strongly of home-manufacture ; and has all the appear- 
ance of being the joint-composition of a bookeeller’s hack and a 
discarded valet. It abounds in generfl descriptions of the pro- 
fiigacy and rapacity of the Company’s servants, and virulent 
attacks on the Governor General. As a sample of the latter, we 
may take the following passage, which will answer, 1n quotation, 
a doonble purpose :— 7 

“ Boon after the noble president's arrival at Calcutta, a gentleman im theavil 
service of the company, who felt for hrs tollow-creatures amidst these opulent 
wretches, 1nsenmble to the cries of the distressed, was honoured with an invita 
tuon of tho supreme governor He made an honourable menuon of ir Vansi- 
tart, Lord Chi e’a prudecossor, and highly commended his munificence and bene- 
factions, ho observed before Lord Clive, white at his table, that Mr Vansi- 
tart’s benevolence abtoad, was adequate to his hospitality at home , that he 
never distributed lessin charitable uses during his government than 4,000 
aupees per month, and that several widows and young ladies frendless and 
destitute had been the worthy obyccts of his epontancous relief, till they weie 
happily married, 01 otherwise rcleased from their troubles and difficulties 
‘This timation which should have stumulated the noble governor to the 
game meritorious acta, could not even influence him to bestow 4 praise on 
Mr, Vansitart’s extensivedonstions. His lordship 1ephed with a deliberate 
imscnmbibty, anda shameless sneer, that betrayed hia punciples “ What 
Mr Vansutart did tn this particular shall be no epreccdent tome, as lam 
determined not to follow it , but were the ladies inclined to repay the favour, 
in bestowing theirs, I do not know how far this motive might prevail on my 
sensation” This declaration shewed Loid Clive in his true colours, and was 
followed by a contemptuous silence and indignation.” 

There are some further anecdotes, tending to give us a very 
poor opinion of Clive’s honor, and baal some of his crea- 
tures with indelible infamy. The story, which we have quoted, 
18 not very improbable. Mr. Vansittart, whatever may have 
been Lord Chive’s opinion of bim, aj to have been a good- 
natured and liberal man. During his government, a whiwmscial 
fellow, Mr. Martinett died, and ed “to Governor Henry 
Wanstiart, Esq.” all has debts ; what is more extraordinary, 

fr. Vansittart paid them. 

The Abbé Raynal—in spite of his undoubted abilities, no 
very trastworthy authority—whilst denouncing the oppressive 
and rapacious conduct of the Enghsh in India, afer the conquest 
of Bengal, admits their superiority over the other European 
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settlers, in respect of moral demeanour. “The English com- 
* pany,” he says, “has hitherto observed a conduct superior to 
that of all other nations, Their agents and factors have been 
well chosen, The chief among them are young gentleman of 
family most carefully educated in merchants’ counting houses 
in England. They bring with them to Asia, knowledge of 
trade, morals, and a habit of industry.......... These mer- 
chants, these military persons, have hitherto preserved better 
morals, discipline, and vigour, than those of other nations, but 
we may foretell they will be corrupted at last.......... Corry 
tion will creep into their colonies. It will begin by the 
military, a species of men who in all nations pay the least 
regard to morals, “Che lowest fank of the merchants will 
soon be corrupted. The Company's servants formerly so 
well chosen, for some time, will be their censors, «and will 
finish the scene by being their accomplices.” We are very 
glad to lea from this passage that the English were, at 
that time, so much better than their neighbors—but we fear 
that the inference to be drawn from such a comparison is, 
that those neighbors were exceedingly bad. An intelligent 
writer, who published anonymously in 1771, certain Odserva- 
tions on the present state of the East India Company, remarks, 
with reference to the then state of the Company's service, 
“« Luxury and indolence have got too much footing in all 
* the presidencies, and too general a neglect and inatten- 
‘ tion prevails......... These youths are not so blamenble 
«as those who send them forth without establishing regula- 
* tions for their conduct which should, on no account, be dis- 
* pensed with. It is from this omission that they so soon forget 
* the end for which they engaged: and that they run into such 
“< excesses of extravagance and dissipation.” Captain Stavorinus,* 
a Dutch skipper, who visited Bengal about this time, and wrote 
three volumes of travels, gives a stil! more unfavorable account 
of the social character of the European residents. After des- 
canting upon the abominable crimes of the natives, with much 
sang froid, | he observes “ the contamination of vice is not solely 
* confined to the two nations who are natives of the country, but 
* extends likewise to the Europeans, who settle or trade here. The 
* climate influences perhaps more upon the constitution here 
* that in other countries.” “The Europeans,” he says again, 
* had in Bengal a very easy life; the men who are almost all in 
‘ the service of the Company, devote a part of the morning to 
« attending upon their business...... The: spend the remainder of 
* their time, either in revele or in sleep, though sometimes the lat- 
© ter can scarcely be procnred during the excessive heats.” He 
¢ Erroneously printed Sartorrus at page 326 
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says, that the extravagance of all was excessive—that “ the least 
* in rank stand in need of six thousand rupees annually”—and 
that “most people spend twice as much, although their’ in- 
* come does not amount to more than half of what they 
+ disburse.” Of the English, in Western India, Capt. Stavorinus 
ives even a less favorable account. He tells us one story of 
overnor Gambier who desiring to obtain, for the lady of the 
French Consul, a couple of fine horses, the property of a Dutch- 
man, resorted to the school-boy trick of asking to ook at them,” 
and then refused to return them—* The horses were carried from 
* the Durbar to the French factory ; Mrs. * ** and Mr. Gam- 
* bier obtained their wishes, and Mr. Van C—~ lost his beauti- 
* ful horses.” Still the Dutch skipper acknowledges, that the 
Englishmen had some good points about them. le says, that 
the English officials in Bengal were much less pompous and 
pragmatical than the Dutch; and seens to have been well pleas- 
ed, on the whole, with English hospitality, especially with an 
one o’clock Government-house dinner, at which “the conver- 
* sation was carried on in a free and unconstrained manner, 
* without the company being under any fear or restraint from the 
* presence of the Governor (Mr. Cartier) or of other great men.” 
The Dutch Captain appears to have lost sight of the very 
important fact, that he and his countrymen, when entertained 
by the British, were received as sti ers of another nation, and 
that they saw our people only in their best holiday robes. We 
have no doubt that the servants of the Dutch Company put off 
their bearishness, when recciving a visit of ceremony trom the 
English ; and we feel equally certain that the servants of the 
English Company often put on their beurishness, when dealing 
with their own countrymen “out of the sewice’—the free 
merchants of the day. Though not inclined to receive as 
Gospel, all the assertions of Mr. Bolts, who published two 
bulky volumes to prove that the Company's servants, with 
Mr. Verelst at their head, were a crew of harsh, over- 
bearing, unjust, rapacious, tyrants, we find too many evi- 
dences of the fact to suffer us to doubt that they were often 
extremely arrogant in their demeanour towards others and that 
the power vested in them, as servants of the Company, was some- 
times grossly abused to the injury ofthe free merchants. Violent 
stretches of authority and ill assumptions of power were but 
too common in those days; and the foolish pride of class, which is 
now rapidly givin way, WAS, in spite of the bonhommie, which so 
pleased the Butch ski at Governor Cartier’s table, one of 
those peculiarities, whic! stamped the character of the Nabob 
and rendered him ridiculous in the eyes of the unprejudiced 
looker-on. 
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And when these men returned to England, with their boarded 
wealth, what was their social position With unlimited means 
of purchiwing enjoyment, they could find no enjoyments to 
purchase. They were isolated ; and they were unhappy. First 
came disappointment—then disconteut. The climate—the peo- 
ple—the social customs—all were strange and distasteful te 
them, ‘They collected aroumd them harpies and parasites—for 
where will not the sun of wealth draw forth a dingus-growth 
of such minions#—they squandered money on ridiculous tollics : 
they exhibited in their own persons a vanity still more ridicu- 
lous; they aimed at a costly extravagance, to outshine the old 
aristocrats, who despised thm ; and died at last unregretted by 
asingle relative br Trina. They, who were not bent on pluck- 
ing the Nabob, religiously kept aloof from him. A_ sort ol 
superstitious awe attached to his person; and many looked 
upon him, as an unholy being, doomed to drag, outa miserable 
existence haunted by the grim shadows of his victims and tor- 
tured by relentlexs furies. Tf he shut himself up on his own 
premises, it was said of him that he shunned the light of day, 
and rustic ignorance drew strange pictures of unhallowed rites 
and uncarthly ceremonies within the precincts of the Nabob’s 
domain. Tf he wandered abroad, it was suid of him that he 
was endeavouring to escape out of himself—to drown the fearfil 
memory of the past. Everywhere he was a mark for popular 
odium—on the stage ; in the novel; in the rhetorical harangucs 
of the Parliamentary orator—and the greater part of this too, on 
uo better authority than that of the check sallowed; the eye 
dimmed; the frame wasted, by disease; the spirits depressed and 
the temper soured by a, constant recurrence of wearing pains and 
the outward bearing rendered cold and repulsive by the im- 
verfect sympathy, and the unceasing distrust of his new neigh- 
hours. ‘The Nabob was far from a faultless being—nay it must 
in candour be aimitted, that he was some degrees lower down in 
the scale of humanity, than his home-staying brethren, who had 
been exposed to less deteriorating influences—but still he was the 
victim of much manifest injustice and the wrongs, which he may 
have committed in one hemisphere, were amply revisited upon 
him in the other. Ilis very sufferings were arrayed in judgmeut 
against him, The ravages, which pain and sickness and toil 
beneath a scorching sun had committed upon his frame; the 
strangeness of manner which long absence from home and much 
intercourse with a foreign people had naturally induced—the 
eagerness, with which he sought by lavish expenditure and luxu- 
rious profusion to compensate for the absence of friendship and 
kindly sympathy—all these things, the misfortunes of the return- 
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ed exile, were imputed to hin as grave offences; and sober 
moralists held up their hands without the charity even feebly to 
acknowledge, 


That what to them secmed vice might de but woe 


On the whole, he was more sited against than sinning. 
Novelists, dramatists, and thetoncians, all dehghted to set forth 
in hareh tints, the darker side of the anhappy Nabob; but few 
dwelt upon the better part of his nature—and even in Nabob- 
nature there was a better part. Ue was not wanting in gencros- 
ty; ay, and tf that seared heart could have been read, uot wanting, 
it would have been seen, in hindly asid tender affections, though 
httle scope had there been for their expansion; not wanting m 
many of the finer feelgs of humanity, though little had there 
been during his many years of exile to wake them into that 
seemly activity and give them that convenbonal decorum-gait 
which his brethren in the West were too prone to consider as 
inseparable from their proper exercise. We have much need, 
in such cases, to benr in mind the scriptural nvandate—Judye not. 
‘There may have been, all circumstances und influences fairly 
balanced, less of good to be carried to the account of the sober, 
ordeily citizen, whose migrations for thirty year had never 
ranged heyond the right line between London and Edmonton— 
who had grown up from apprentice to clerk, from clerk to fore. 
man, {rom foretnan to master-tradesman or merchant, slowly 
and in the world’s way honestly acquiring wealth ; who had fallen 
in the way of few temptations in carly youth, and in mature 
manhood had married with all diseretion and begotten sons and 
daughters to make him a happy, cheerful home—there may have 
been really less of good, we say, all circumstances and all influ- 
ences justly measured, when the balance is struch, in that sleck 
and rosy citizen with his blooming family trooping after him to 
Church on Sunday monnings, and more than filling the great pew, 
than in the wild adventurer, perchance his brother, driven trom 
home in early youth, to seek fis fortune in strange lands, beyond 
the influence of alt domestic, perhaps of ali social controul ; 
exposed to temptations manifold, and sinning with not against 
the stream, under the strong contagion of example, universal 
vicious ; and now in his old age returning with wasted form wud 
sallow cheek ; with many conventional improprieties about him 
and a somewhat low moral standard Piece to spend be cece 
ing years among his own in the serener climate of home. 
Under all these: most se se influences, who knows that 
the heart may not still have been the nest of kindly affections ; 
and that the domestic virtues were not as bountiful within him 
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as within the slech citizen, that very pattern—the delight of 
toinh-stones—of the good husbandand the good father; although 
iustead of the merchant's daughter, the adventurer in the Fast 
may have taken a * savage woman” to “ rear a dusky race.” Let 
us at least hang up one pictnre in illustration of what we have 
thus, in opposition to prevailing notions, ventured to suggest. 
We take it from one of the many interesting and instructive 
notes to the Adventurer ia the Punjab—an_ unassuming volume* 
which exhibits shore real practical knowledge of the Seikh states 
and their turbulent inhabitants than any work with which we 
are acquainted— 


. 

“Captain Abbotts beaugiful tale of the “ Thakorine” gives many illus- 
trations of the Rajpétris, Ueir chivalrous hoftor and the sacrifices they make 
to it. To that work 1 refer the reader for poetry both in subject and lan- 
guage. But even the prose of real life ‘affords tales as curious as ever were in- 
vented ; in proof of which I give an incident, communicated by a*friend, in 
whose words it follows. ‘The fhet appeared’ in the London prints for the 
winter of 1826-27 ; they furnish the specimen of the mode in which even the 
aflections manifest themselves in an ecceutric man ; let, it not, however, be 
auppoved that I meant to draw Bellasis as a person who would have thus 
shewn his love ; though Major H.'s strong and enduring attachment for his 
wife shows that my atory does not in this particular exceed nature. 

When T read Mahtab Konwuns story, I was reminded of some incidents 
that made a strong impression on my youthful mind. There cun be no harm 
an your publishing them, for they appeared at the time in the London papers 
and cauned a nine days’ wonder ; they have probally long since vanished fom 
the memery of all not personally interested in them and my account will 
not bring any names before the public. 

Mayor 11. was an officer in the king’s verviec, who served on the Madras 
presidency, some thirty or forty years ago. Ie became attached to a native 
jacly, mained Fy 700; never [ beheve regarded her with any but honorable views 
and marned her. She bore him three children (one of whom is now an 
olbect on the army) and did, leaving the youngest an infant, who bore the 
muthea'y name, Majo 31. quitted India ‘upon the death of his wife and 
Yrought her vemainy with hiin to England ina learten coffin, Shortly after 
his arnval, he litle Fyvoo likewise died, and her father had her remains in 
the same manner preserved. 

Fyery circumstance in Major I1.’s story was peculiar, and took great hold of 
my imagination when in my early youth, I camo from a remote country place 
to the part of Surrey where he had his residence. Tt was an old brick house 
with pointed roofs, massive window framcs, tallnartow doors, winding stairs, 
dath passages and‘ajl other approved materials for a regular haunted hourc. 
A hugh brick wall with o deat gate, surrounded the garden in which the 
house stuod ; all wus in character, the straight turf walks, the clipped yews, 
the noble Linden trees, and the look of neglect and wildness that pervaded 
esery thing on ringing for admission ; the gate uved to be opened by an old wo- 
nan whose appearance waa enough to rouse all sorts of strange ideas in the mind 
of an urchin fresh from the country. She had been the nurse of little Fyzoo, 
and had in that capacity attended her charge to England. As such she was 


* We have been truly glad to learn, since this article wax commenced, thet the 
antercating woth referred te i the teat is about to be republished in England. 
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much vilud by her master ind continued to lnc with him tll hin devth 
I wellremomber her shtivciled black face her white hau and em rewted form 
(with ha Indian dress, that wasn itsclt a eunosity tomy young eyes) and 
ha broken Loghsh =I behcve Mayor H wis nevcr secn ontaide the walls of 
his garden, and he bad so cut himself off fiom all his relations and fiends 
that it was not gener ally known that m thitold house, he kipt enshiuned 
the bod uf bis wit mddaughter Histwo cider cluldren us they gicw 
op, went to live with othcr rclatives, and his sole comp mon ® wan old widow 
Itdy as eccentric 1 himself In a room within his own a bed wis laid ont 
covercd with rich Indi alks and fancifully decorated on that bed sy 
the mother wd child indin then longlistslccp = mdin ds room Myor IL 
prssed the greater pait of histime  Lhts, TP beheve as the simple nrative, but 
of course much of mystery and cxaggeration was added to the stories enculat 
(a of the three saul characters who ababited the old ‘house and the 
supein ttun al beings who wie suspected to rode with th m 

At length Major H dicd ater, bout twenty years of this strange existence: 
Als death was quite sudden, ind so miny suspicions had been connected 
with Ing scelision, that a inquest was held on lus body — Thus the sccuc 
that hid ag long been shrouded fiom the pubhe kin wer thrown open whet 
the officials came te examine the house Uke two coflms were brought to lilt 
ind this chseovcry of the 2omuns of two humin bangs caused a further in 
vontigvuion 

Ut wi a strmge scone on a cold December day, thit old house thrown 
« iW n to oll whom cutiouty might loadthac the bustlng magistiacs nd 
their 5 utellites peeping and peeing mto cvry a infy for 1 solution of the 
mystencs The old lady, ind the still olda dyhe #ittmg bke ghosts about 
the desca ated shrme ther strange tle lon,, disbcheved by the urthor tics 
while tha Ly the unconscious ewsesof all this tumult “Ihe hadly cold 
body ¢ the ld sotdica, the Jong crumbled du t of bis Laster bude and of 
then infint child At Fength the Coroncs wis obliged to receive the real 
tory however incredible at sucmed and the three bodics were commuticd tr 
one tive 

Aste the validity of van unage such as the wove, it wis im this mstiner 
proved fo the succession to Mayor Hos moperty wis disputed by othus of 
the fumly cn the ,round of Ins son sallegiimecy and the few decided mn the 
youn, mins fivot ‘ 


Phe acide willnot quurc) with us, wo ucsurc, for Going, hun 

1 acompunon to the forcgomg, a picture of ules gloomy chu 

uwtcr athe thove, we have shown the taatbk —and now we 
pocecd to show the rdiculous—side of the Nabob u Home Phe 
wnncvcd sketch a then fiom the wto-lnegaphy of M Grand 
the gcntlamin whose bevtilul young wift—ifterw ads the 
so-devante Prnecae de Tallcyrand—was seduced by onc of the 
ablest, hut most unprincipled men ot the last century, Plubp 
Lruncis—1 man without onc spath of honesty o1 one feclmy of a 
gentlcm m—a low cross between the bully and thesncah Grand 
was ongindly inthe Army, but through the mtcacstof Tstings 
he bed obtuncd vimore Incrative: appomtmcnt, and was, when 
Lrmcs we cught in lis hows, during the fist you of hi 

mratage, Scatetary to the Salt Committee — 


In Geouil Smith tha ew ted very virtue md honarbk pnscpl 
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combined with traits, which lessened the sway which he virtues bore, and 
rendered him an objcet of uidicule His orm was low, and the rank and 
fortune which he 1ose to in life, may be estimated, in the chiptet of accidents, 
as matvellous —Senable of the bountiful talents which nuurc hid bestowed 
he conudered these, when displayed by a powerful mind, might tend 10 
throw a veil on his extraction, and caus at altogether to be forgotten —With 
those, whom it did not affect, 1t certainly met with that distinction, but 
with others, whom it did, they could not pasa ove. an atrogance of 
superiority so unwarranted —Indis ws not the secne alone white such 
folhes wae manifested, but even, and nevertheless the taunts and cone 
tion, which never*failed to acccompiny the imstanec, thue were some 
rescaved, «nd acted upon in England 

The present Vi itham Lushington, Memla of Pahament, was his 
Persian Interpret, when, onga vit to the Nawab Visier phwyah ul 
Dhowlah, one of the most rccomplished Princes, and youd of his bith and 
rink, General Smith desmcd Mr Lushineton, to apologize that he had 
brought His Ehyhnoss no presents of Luropcan cunositica of exquisite 
woikm inship, every thing of this sort which he hid provided lasing hoon 
sunk with huy boats ina storm on the River Gunges The mode and 
address, Tull Shuyth, Lushangton,” evidently made’ then unprossion on 
1bhc Prince, who sarcastically observed, the Genaal could not have biongh! 
a greate: cwosity thin himself, and sigaciously complimented his cse ape 
fiom the fury of the waves ‘his, Mz Luslungton devtecrously miterjncted 
Dy saying, that the Piince’s yoy wis perfect m the happiness alom of seein, 
the fone ral, but with the bycstanders, tlus obvious tendency lost nene of 
its effet 

In the County of Berkshue, it will long be remembered, that scarcely 
bal Genera Smith been vested with the office of High Sheiuft, than he 
called County Mec tng, and when the object wis made Known, it verted the 
suprise of the Noblomen ind Gentlemen convened, that the purpost alone 
wis to obtam ther sanction for a rod, to be cut though ther fulds and 
property, ceulated for hiy sole convemencc, in order tht he might ave at 
his maismibecnt Seu, of Chilton] ode, without the necessity of passing Uhrough 
the httle stinking Lown of Hhmgatoid It 18 necdicss to dd, such a pro 
positon met with its descivcd reprobation 

Another ancedote quoted of him =m those days, 15 a. proof that plobain 
meolunce however supported hy fortane and abilities, ttle assimilates with 
tmstonauic ik wd prude, cven whae tile as debiscd by the most un 
checked. pieflizicy the sory told in the cucles of fastuon wis the 
followmg Gcnadl Smith came in ritha Inte inte one of the Gaming 
Houses tn the vicinity of St James’, ind finding no company, went to sleep 
on ong of the softs, Ciutening the wata not to wike lim, unless some 
{How or other, came im, who had spurt cnough to throw a main at has nd 
Jor thice thous ind Guineas — J osd Tttlctou, of notorious memory, cntacd 
the house with some diunken companions, singing the hunting song of “ Age 
and youth mged the hace, and hiugld noodlands and forests to rou "—'Vie 
mossige bung litaally ddivacd, is Ledsinp accepted the challenge, ind 
duecting the Gencral to be awoke, continucd his song converting the words 
into Uptiody consistent with the Gena ds wishes 


Sees the man serene sous DK 
DL herew is Hee Nak 
And the ners ist ts something drome 


Gecd might General, walking out ind pocketing the Roulew and 
Bink Noto with cfu Lugbter from his Lordslup ind ha cis ypated coin 
ik othe Genes spne and ren wmmite telly 
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Tiom the worst side of the Picture kt us now turnto the best Ha 
generosity i throwing i one hundred ind_fifty thousand pounds of Bank 
Notes, to support the Bunking House of the Diummonds tt a tame when an 
unexpected rum was made on it, owmg to the failure in 3772 of the Houses 
of Lordyre and Sir George Colehrooke, and to this, prompted mercy from 
a recollection of the Heads of that House having given him in _his youth, 
occasionally one Half Crown, when sent by his lather with Bills of ac 
ceptance, was so conspicuous a trot of noble minded conduct, 1s to hue 
anapired the successors to that eminent Banking Hon with cverlastmy 
gratitude 

Nor will it evcr be cffaced from the sen« which every® Officer hore to the 
duintercsted caertuions of the General im opposing the Honorable Court of 
Directors constant prompttude, m obhging the Ministers, by acceding tn 
then frequent recommendations, in appointing Kang’s Officers to supersede 
the Company's ‘Various cases could be adduced, when General Smith 
calling these nommations in qugstion, by summoming them to be canvassed 
before a General Court of Propnetors, compelled them, by a decision of the. 
latter, to annul and rescind them said raltes 

Cqually, will 2 yust tribute remain of the wisdom which governed him 
when determined on devoting his services to Parhamentary dutics —Con 
acious of his education not having afforded him the advantage of the 
knowledge of the Classics, and howevcr advanced in hfe, he felt the 
necersity of beng acquainted therewith, ere he could adventure asa Speaker 
in the House —He accordingly entered himeclf for the two following Sum 
mers a Gentleman Commoner: at Oxford, and apphed with such success, 
a4 in that short tame to have attuned to euch a profictency, that his Speeches, 
and quotations, both from Homan and Grician Literature, manifestly dis 
played the Schola and the Gent man 

Yn the confinement of his person wis displayed the ngour of the Houx of 
Commons, when bent on an cxeruion of sta fullest power —-I’he General had 
stood for the notorious corrupt Borough of Ifendon and an electioneermn,: 
Agent had actively, in the character of Punch scattaed amongst the Electors 
piofuscly the Gcneral s Guineas, in the hope of uy Patrons election being at 
cured by dint of money Lhe Members destincd by the frewury for 
Represcntatives of this Borough, were ousted by this manauvie they im 
peached the vahdity of the election and supported by the Minister of the 
day then Jord North, the Gcncrals retuin to Pirhament wis declared 
void, and several actions for bribery having bein im consequence insti 
tuted, the Gener i! was severely bled in hus Purse, besides the convicuion 
having ken brought home ta him of cor:upt practices to influence the honest, 
Ilectors, the House expressed then sense of such conduct by sentencing 
linn to a fine and imprisonent for 61x months — ‘This the General submitted 
to, md in the Kanga Boneh, so far as splendid living went in 4 Prison, with 
cvery hbcuhty to his fellow sufferers, it miy be accorded of him, that he 
manifested the wealth, gencrosity, and Punc<ly «pnt of a Nabob 

80 conspicuous did he render himseli, that, with othe: celcbrated Charac 
tera of thit penod, he could not well «scape the Insh of the modcrn 
Apistoph es the late Samucl Foote In his Comidy of the Nabob, the 
General wis the Heo, under the name of Sn Afatth w Mite and vo well 
did the Genel iccognize in the Repescutation the folhes which he had 
been guilty of, that he was the first to langh at the Author bringing hum 
on the Stige but cxpiesud a shght indisnotion, thit in some pawages 
there were oblique attacks on Ins moral character, which chyection, those 
who knew and ippreeiited his worth, were scnuble that bis exception to the 
jrece wa founded in truth ’ 
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Now, we look upon these pictures, as very fair illustration. 
of what we have ventured to advance in favor of the much- 
maligned Nabob.* It is unquestionable, that in both of these 
men there was x fund of natural goodness; only requiring the 
culture of favorable circumstances to have entitled it to the re- 
speet and adiniration_of the world. The first of these two men, 
had his lot been cast in England, under a social system conducive 
to the growth of 

© Phe pune the open prosperous love, 


That pledged on earth and scaled above 
Gaase a the world's approvmg eye, 


would have allogded a noble example of domestic morality, and 
lived in the estimation of men, as the very embodiment of the 
house-hold virtues. The other, had he been 2 member of the 
aristocracy of Great Britain, would have been the very pattern of 
an English gentleman; likeral, humane, assiduous in thé cultiva- 
tion of his mind, and cager in the attainment of honorable dis- 
tinction, We can call to mind no instances of home-bred mo- 
rality und pattern ambition, more striking than these strange 
and” uncouth caamples of one man clinging with devoted 
fidelity to the corpse ofa dusky mate, and another repairing the 
deficiencies of youthful education by putting himself to Colege 
im his old age, and successfully studying Latin and Greek, at the 
close of a life spent among Hindoos anit Mahoiedans, 

But to return from this homeward degression—this furlough 
of a few pages :—Slow indeed was the growth of religion and 
genuine morality among the English in India. Tlospitality, 
hindliness, gencrosity—nay even a sort of —decoousness, 
which might have becy, mistaken for something better, sprung, 


* We had mntended to hove brought forward, from the plays and novels of the Inst 
century, 4 few aniusing preturcs ol the Nabob, us caricatured by English prejudices, 
but we find, that by #0 doing we should eatcud our article toan undue length—und 
perhaps fiom these sources sufficiency of amusing rlustrations might be derived 
to form a future sepaiate chapter: In the mean time we give the fi llowing catalogue 
zauonné from Macaulay's adgurable historical sketch of the Life of Lord Clivo — 


"Winters the most unithe wn sentiment andetyle methadists and libertines, philosophern and 
bulteons were fur cure om the same nude It hardly too much to may that ding & space of 
about thirty years, thalghter Literature of England waa colored by the techngs which we 
have described Poote bronght on the _ Mage an Anglonindwin elilot, dissolute, ungeneruun, 
aad tyranmica} ashamed of the humble fends of his youth, hatmg the arustorracy, “Yet chutd- 
tahly cager to be nurabered among thew, aq) hus ‘wealth on pandars and fiatlorern, 
tricking out his chatrmen with the most costly hot-house fowers, and astounding the ignorant 
with jargon about rupees, lacs and jaghires Mackeurie with more delicate humor depicted 
& plam country family raued by the Indian acquuations of our of ate members to audden 
opulence and excitwg dension by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the great. Cowper, 
in that ffty expostulation, which glows with the very spin ol the Hebrew poets, placed the 
‘oppression of India foremost in the list of those al crimes for which God had punished 
fhpland ‘with }ears of disastrous war, with discomfiture m her own seas, and with the loss of 
her transatiantic erapire If any of our readers will take the trouble to acarch in the dusty 
recesten of circulating branes for some novel published sixty years ago, the chance m 
the villa or sub-villain of tho story will to be 4 savage old Nabob, with an immense 
jortune, 2 tawny complexion, a bad liver and a worse heart ™ 
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up among oui people = but it was long before Chietian 
picty and ats fair broits began to bless our adopted land. 
The natives—and no wonder—marvelled whether the British 
acknowledged any God. — *t These peo sle,” writes Mr. Forbes, 
“in their own artless expressive style often asked ime this 
important question—Musier, when an Englishman dies, does hu 
think he shall go to his God ?—My answer in the affirmative 
generally produced a reply to this ‘effect—Your countrymen, 
master, seem to take very little trouble aboyt that business: 
they choose a smooth path and veatter roses on every 
side. Other nations are guided by strict rules and solemn 
injunctions, in those scrious engagements, where the English 
seem thoughtless and unconcerned. The Uitndoos constantly 
pecfontt the ceremonies afd sacrifices at the Dewal; the Ma- 
tomedans go through their stated prayer and ablations at the 
mosques; the Parsees suffer not the sacred fires to be cx- 
tinguished, nor neglect to wor! ip in their temple, You call 
oursclves Christians; so do the Roman Catholics, who abound 
in India They daily frequent their churches, fast aud pray, 
and do many penances; the English alone appear unconcerned 
about an event of the greatest. importance. And again, the 
same amiable writer a litle further on sroceeds to show, that 
there was something worse than mere indifference.“ What may 
* be the prevailing practise, Leannot say: certainly, the spirit of 
* Christianity was not (in my time) the actuating principle of 
* European Society in ndia A thoughtlossncss of futurity 5 a 
© carelessness about religions concerns were more promincat. 
+ Highly as T esteemed the philanthropy, benevolence and moral 
» character of my countrymen, Lam compelled to add, that aspirit 
* of scepticism and infidelity predominated, in the younger part of 
* the community, especially in the cirele of those who had recci- 
« ed what is called a good education.”* This was written from 
Bombay; writing from Calcutta, in 1772, Mr. Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) gives a somewhat different account of the stale of 
affairs at the latter Presidency. Forbes arrived in India before 
Shore, but as his Memoirs extend over a large space of time, and 
there is no chronological arrangement inthis work ; it is not 
always very casy to specify the precive period to which he refers. 
The progress of the French Revolution must have conduced, 
in this country, as in Europe, to the spread of infidel opinions— 
“I believe I hefore mentioned to you,” writes Mr. Shore, in a 
letter to his mother, “the too great prevalence of immorality in 


+ Tt must be borne m nund, howcser, that thee wis amore mfidebty that Umit 
(the latter purt of the last century) m Burope, ‘than at any athur pt tivd of history 
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this settlement, and I wish I could now advise yon of an amend- 
ment. Were thesesentiments divulged, not the uncontroverted 
truth of them would be sufficient to guard the singularity of 
my censures from ridicule.........You will, perhaps, conclude 
from the disregard with which Religion is treated, that the 
number of Free-thinkers must be great—they are in fact but 
jew.” In another letter, of a somewhat later date, (1775) the 
same writer observes, ‘ Dancing, riding, hunting, shooting, are 
now our employments. In proportion as the inhabitants of 
this settlement have increased we are become much less socia~ 
ble and hospitable then formerly.” To the list of amusements 
here noted, he might hate added gambling and horse-racing, 
drinking and fighting. duels. - 

It would indecd be difficult to imagine any thing much worse 
than the state of Society, during the administration of Warren 
Hastings. The earlier adventurers may have committed more 
heinous crimes, and Lah oni aang in scenes of more offen- 
sive debauchery ; but in those more remote times, the English 
in India were too few and too scattered—thcir habits were of too 
migratory a character—to admit of the formation of any thing 
worthy to be spoken as of Society. At a Jater period, affairs 
were 80 much In a transition-state; there was so much of the 
turmoil and excitement of war, that the English might be pro~ 
perly described as living in a great encampment; their manners 
were then more the manners of the camp, than of the drawing- 
room and the houdoir; and some time necessarily elapsed before 
affairs settled themselves down permanently into a state of social 
quiescence; if that can be walled settlement, where the dregs 
appear, with nauscous btrusiveness, on the surface. There was 
certainly Society at the chief presidency, during the adminis- 
tration of Warren Hastings; but in candour we must acknow- 
ledge it to have been most offensively bad Society. Hastings 
himself, whatever may have been his character as a political 
ruler, had no great title to our admiration as a moral man. He 
was living, for years, with the wife of another, who lacking the 

irit of a cock-chafer, connived with all imaginable sang-froid at 
the transfer of his wife’s person to the possession of the Nabob; 
and when the convenient laws of a foreign land, deriving no 
sanction from Coniminnity, formally severed the bond, which 
had long been practically inegered, the Governor-General had 
the execrably taste to celebrate his marriage with the cle- 
gant adulteress in s style of the utmost magnificence, attended 
with open display and Botal rejoicing. What was to be expected 
from the body of Suciety, when the head was thus morally dis- 
essed ?—Francis was a hundred-fold worse than Hastings. The 

PP 
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latter was weak under a pressure of temptation; he was not 
disposed to “ pay homage to virtue,” by throwing a cloak over 
his vice; and did not sufficiently consider the bad influence, 
which his conduct was calculated to exercise over Society at 
large. In him, it is true, there was a sad want of principle; but 
in Francis an evil principle was ever at work, Kis vices were 
all active vices—deliberate, ingenious, laborious. His lust was, 
like his malice, un-impulsive ; studious ; given to subtle contriv- 
ances; demanding the excercise of high intellectual ability. 
When he addressed himself to the deliberate seduction of Ma- 
dame Grand, he brought all the mental energy and subtlety of 
matured manhood to bear upon the unsuspecting virtue of an 
inexperienced girl of sixteen.—Here, indecd, ‘were leaders of 
Society; not only corrupting the morals but disturbing the 
peace of the Presidency. The very members of the Supreme 
Council, in those days, could not refrain from shooting at cach 
other. Barwell and Clavering went out.—The latter had accused 
the former of dishonesty; and the former in return had called 
his associate “aliar.” They met; but the contest was a blood- 
less one.” Not so, that between Hastings and Francis. The 
Governor-General shot the Councillor through the body 
and thus wound up, in this country, to be renewed in an- 
other, the long s le between the two antagonists. Such 
was the Council. he Supreme Court exercised no more 
benign influence over the morals of Society. Sir Elijah 
Impey, the Chief Justice, was a model of rapacity and in- 
justice—corrupt as he was cruel—and others not far below 
him in rank were equally near him in infamy. Viewing the 
whole picture, with an unprejudiced eye, it is assuredly a most 
disheartening one. In 1780 was published the first Indian 
newspaper—Hichy's Gazette. If any one desire to satisfy him- 
self, Peyond the reach of all inward questionings, that what 
we have stated in general terms of the low moral tone of So- 
ciety, at that period, is une: rated truth, let him turn over 
the pages of that same Hicky's Gazette. Society must have 
been very bad to have tolerated such a paper. It is full of 
infamous scandal—in some places, so disguised ss to be almost 
unintelligible to the reader of the present day, but in others 
set forth broadly and unmistakeably; and with a relish not 


(* MG Grand tells us_ that Barwell would not return Clavering’s fire—“ His antago- 
nist suspecting this delicacy arose from « grow attachment which he had observed 
to prevailbetween [Mr Barwelland] Mies Clavering (Lady Nepier) called out loudly to 
him to take hie chance of hitting him, for, in. whatever manner their contest might 
terminate, the General added, Mr. Barwell could rest impressed that he had no chance 
fever being allied to his family,” Mr, Barwell, however, was resolute, and the seconds 
interfered. 
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to be concealed. We find it difficult to bring forward illus- 
trative extracts. The most sgniGcent passages are too coarse 
for quotation; moreover, a clear impression of the state of 
Society, as represented in the journal, can only be derived 
from a glance at the volume itself. Many of the-worst libels 
appear in the form of fictitious race-meetings, law cases, war- 
like engagements; or are set forth in the shape of advertise- 
ments. e have no doubt that many of these paragraphs 
contained, or ifsinuated atrocious falsehoods—but what can we 
think of the people who employed themselves in fabricati 
these infamous calumnies, and of the larger cirele, who were we: 
contented to read them? *That they thought very well of them- 
selves is obvious, furs we find the greater number of these 
anonymous slanderers congratulating themselves on their public 
spirit I congratulate this settlement,” writes one, “ in ving 
89 amusing, 50 entertaining a channel for conveying the senti- 
ments of some amongst us, who generously sacrifice a portion of 
their time, for the bencfit of their fellow-citizens.”—These generous 
sacrifices were often made for the purpose of scandalising young 
ladics—the gentlemen, we presume, resorting to this honor~ 
able method of revenging themselves for the juwabs they had 
received. We find one young lady—a Miss Wrangham, as we 
are informed hy a manuscript note in the volume of JHicky’s 
Gazette now before us—repeatedly figuring under the name of 
Hookah Turban, in a succession of offensive paragraphs assuming 
every possible variety of form. This young lady, a Mr. Tailor, 
who appcars under the name of “ Durgec,” and Mr, Kiernander 
the missionary, are three of the most conspicuous victims, who 
pppear in these “ generous sacrifices.”—Hastings and Colonel 

‘earse come in for a tolerable share of slander ; and many of the 
dignitaries of the Supreme Court, and the Admiral on the station, 
arc handled with equal severity, Such indeed is the mass of 
infamous slander, which this Journal contains, that we feel no 
sort of surprise in perusing the following announcement:— 


“Mr. Hicxy thinks it a duty incumbent on hiro to inform his friends 
in particular, and the public in general, that an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him lest Thiraday morning between the hours of one and two o'clock 
by two armed Europeans aided and assisted by a Moorman. Mc. H. is 
obliged to postpone the particulars at present for want of 100m, but they 
shall be inserted the first opportunity.” 

It never occurred to Mr. Hicky that he himself was commit- 
ting assassination every weck of his life. 

There, certainly, appears to have been, in those days, no 
dearth of amusement. ‘The papers abound in notices of balls, 
masquerades, races, and theatrical entertainments, occasionally 
varied with accounts of personal rencontres of no very formida- 
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ble character. There was but one Church; and that had not 
always a chaplain to officiate in it. We find no complaints of 
the Theatre ever having been badly attended; and at the balls 
and masquerades the ladies danced and the gentlemen drank with 
exemplary assiduity. Perhaps, the evening’s entertainment was 
wound up with a “ general riot;” and the pages of the next 
Hicky’s Gazette were culivened with an account of the affray. 
Drinking had long been one of the rational amusements, with 
which our fathers sought to beguile the time.* Arrack punch 
would seem to have been the first beverage to which the Eng- 
lish in India addicted themselves—and it often proved to be the 
last." At a later period there was a kind of Pergian wine much 
in favor, which Mr Ives (1757) tells us- was supplied by the 
Company to its servants at the Western factories; and was 
“the best he ever tasted, except claret.” It was not very 
long, however, before Euro) beers and wines were import- 
ed, and consumed by those, who could afford to pay the high 
prices then fixed on these now most accessible beverages, Punch 
and sherbet, being always cheap, were the common drinks of the 
young military men; and pretty freely were they consumed, at 
all hours from morning to night. Mr. Forbes tells us that, when 
he first arrived at Bombay, in 1765, “ the cadets who were soou 
‘ promoted, and whether stationed at the presidency or the sub- 
ordinate settlements, perhaps mounted guard once or twice a 
week and did no other duty, had abundance of Icisure time. 
On those idle days, the morning was generally occupied in 
calling upon each other at their different quarters, and at each 
visit taking a draught of punch, or arrach and water, which 
however cool and pleasant at the moment was succeeded by the 
most deleterious effects; indeed, from its fatal consequences, it 
might be called a slow poison; and from thigcause alone it 
may be confidently asserted that a number proportionate to 
the Berhampore estimate were annually committed to an un- 
timely grave.” Towards the end of the century, this beastly 
vice began considerably to decline. Men found that on the whole 
it was better to live than to drink themselves into untime- 


* Pietro Della Valle speaks of another beverage to which our earhest settlers were 
adduted “On Saturday , he says “ we conversed together for some tume, 
© drmking a ttle of hot wine boyld with Cloves, cinnamon, ant other spices, which 

the English call durné wine, and use to drink uently im the morning to comint 

the stomach, sipping it by little and Little for of scalding, as they do cahue 

(cotter ) before described And they use it particularly in the wintel 1o warm 

emselves, though m India xt 38 not for that end, because albeit twas 

atl winter, according Lo our seasons, yet we more heat there thancold” As 

our ancestors weie wont to drink mulled wine in the morning, we cannot be surprised 
‘to see st suid of them that their lives were not worth too monsoons 
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land to set an example of decency and __ sobriety. 
‘Europeans are now,” wrote Mr. Tennant, in 1796, “ much 
better acquainted with the means of counteracting a bad 
climate than formerly. Regularity of living and temperance 
are much more prevalent among the present inhabitants than 
the first adventurers. It was not uncommon for his acquain- 
tances, when a friend had laid in a full stock of wines, to meet 
in his house ia dinner in order to give their judgment of its 
quality, and on these occasions perbaps the whole chest of cla~ 
ret was consumed at a sederunt. The consequences were 
often so fatal, that the next meeting of this social crew was not 
unfrequently {6 witness the funera] of one of their compani- 
ons.”—Lord Valentia writing some few years later observes, 
‘ This place (Calcutta) is certainly less unhealthy than former- 
ly, which advantage is attributed to the filling up of the tanks 
in the street ; and the clearing more and more of the jungle— 
but in my opinion it is much more owing to an improved 
knowledge of the diseases of the country, and likewise to 
greater temperance in the use of spirituous liquors and a supe- 
rior construction of the houses. 
Lord Cornwallis entered upon his administration in 1786 ; and 
a considerable improvement in the tone of Society very soon began 
to be apparent.—It is impossible to turn over the Indian Journals 
of 1788, and the few following years, immediately after layin, 
down those of 1780-81, without being struck with the very die 
ferent kind of reading, which the Socicty had begun to relish. 
The Journals of 1788 are highly decorous and respectable. 
They contain no peng slander; no scurrilous invective; no 
gross obscenity. There appears, at that time, to have been gaiety 
enough and ny than enough; but it was much better regu- 
lated than it hdd been, a few years before. The papers abound 
in descriptions of balls and plays; but in these there is nothing 
offensive. They bespeak far greater decorum and sobriety than 
those of the Hastings’ administration. We have now before us 
detailed accounts of two grand balls—one given in 1781, the 
other in 1788.° In the former, we are ‘told that the ladies 
took their departure, “accompanied by the danglers, at about 
half past 12;” whilst the “jolly bucks remained behind to seek 
for charms in the Sparkling. juice of the grape, who like the 
true sons of Bacchus and Comus kept it up until four and in 
all probability their happiness had continued until Sol in his 
journey towards the West had bid them good morning, had 
they riot been disturbed by two carping sons of Mars, who 
began to quarrel.” ‘Then comes an account of an altercation, 
a pugilistic encounter, and a denouement, as offeusively gross 


Hag ‘aves, and a high-minded nobleman had come from 
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in description as any thing we have ever seen in pret In the 
other, we are told, that “the ball opened about half past 9 in the 
“evening, which was graced with a numerous assemblage of 
* ladies. —The dances continued till near 12, when his Lordship 
(Cornwallis) and the Company adjourned to supper. The 
pleasures of the dance are aways prefered by the ladies, and 
the repast afforded but a short interruption to their renewing 
them, which consequently attracted their partners and left the 
solitary swains to the enjoyment of the botéle, though to the 
praise of their modgration it must be observed, that the danc- 
ing room seemed to engage the most of their attention”—This 
was no small improvement; for only‘a few years before, dancing 
was not thought to be possible after supper. ere was room, 
doubtless, for a great deal more improvement, for even in these 
comparatively decorous accounts we sce somewhat too much of 
“choice spirits” and ‘“votaries of Bacchus;” but the change, 
which we have indicated, must have beeu considerable, for we 
find a public Journal—the Jndia Gazette (1788) commenting 
editorially upon the palpable improvement in the state of Socie- 
ty and congratulating the settlement upon it :— 


“ We are not surprised at the various changes of Fashion, as thoy arise 
from Fancy or Caprice, but the alteration of manners must be derived from 
a superior source ; and when we find that the pleasures of the Bottle, and 
the loo prevailing Enticements of Play, are now almost universally sacrificed 
to the far superior attractions of female Society, can we fail to ascribe the 
plensing and zational distinction to that more general diffusion of taste and 

oliteness which the Company and Conversation of Ladivs must ever 

inspire ?—this was the sentiment of the all-accomplished Chesterfield, and 

hate are few who were better acquainted with the science of attaining the 
008. 


. 

This we think may be accepted as a very fair indication of 
the period, at which a palpable improvement in the social mora- 
lity of the English in India first began to be discernible. It 
will be gathered from the above extract, that before the close 
of 1788 gambling and drinking had gone out of fashion.* 


* Wo do not know the precise date at which the first regular race-meeting came 
off at Caleutta, or at the other Presidencies. Mr. Stocqueler, it his Handbook, says 
« the first record of the existence of Racing in Calcutta may be dated from the origin 
of the Bengal Jockey Clab, in 1803”—but we find in the volume of Hicky's Gacotte 
for 1780, accounts both of races and of race-balls. A few years later, they appear 
to have fullen into desuetudein Calcutta, though carried on ‘with great eclat at Med- 
ras. “ Wehave continued scenes of guicty,” writes s newspaper correspondent trom 
that presidency, in 1788 ; “ and may boast = tition even with your more popu- 
* loussettlement The racos take place soon, from whirh much entertainment isexpected. 
« This is an amusement, which seema to be exploded in Calcutta, as we hear no men- 
* tion made of them in'any of your public papers” How soon the oustom was 
sevived, we do not pretend to know-—but we find Lord V alentia stating, early in the 
next century, that ** on Lord Wellesley’s first arrival in the country, he set his face 
decidedly against horse-racing and every other species of gambling ; yet at the end 
of November 1903, there were three days’ races at a small distance from Calcutta.” 
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At the close of 1793, Lord Cornwallis retired from the Govern- 
ment of India, Te left the country in a very different state froma 
that in which he found it; and great as was the improvement in 
civil affairs, the social improvement was no less striking. Party 
animositiesseem to have hed out altogether during his benevolent 
administration. He was hospitable, courteous, humane; a noble- 
man by birth, yet more a nobleman by nature; and his cotem- 
poraries appear to have admired his public, and venerated his pri- 
vate character. “Che journals of 1793, abound with records of 
Cornwallis’ hospitalities and of the entertaimments given in return 
by a grateful society to the ruler they loved. In these accounts 
isobservable an jncreased 8nd increasing decorum; from year 
to year the progress ef propriety is distinctly marked; and the 
improvement, which commenced with the government of Lord 
Cornwallis, seems tohave advanced steadily upto the present time. 
The newspapers, at the close of his Lordship’s adminfstration, 
were as regardful of the feclings of society, as those of the present 
day ; they were scrupulously courteous to individuals, and delicately 
fearful of giving offence. Tn one paper, we see the Editor apo- 
logising to the public, for having stated, on the authority of a 
correspondent in a former number, that “the second assembly 
at the Theatre was not attended with that brilliancy, which might 
have been expected”—no such very grievous offence, rendering 
it necessary to do penance in an expiator paragraph. Ruffianism 
bad gone out of fashion. People less, gambled less, swore 
less, and talked Jess obscenity. Mr. Tennant, writing in 1798, 
bears willing witness to the ameliorative influence of Lord Corn- 
wallis’ personal character. “A reformation highly commendable 
* has been effected, partly from necessity ; but more by the ex- 
* ample of a late Goreme: General, whose elevated rank and 
« noble birth gave him in a great measure the guidance of fashion. 
« Regular hours and sobriety of conduct became as decidedly the 
* test of a man of fashion as they were formerly of irregularity.* 
* Thousands owe their lives, and many more their health, to this 
* change, which bad neither been reckoned on nor even foreseen 
‘ by those who introduced it.” Another and later writer, though 
apparently no admirer of Cornwallis’ administration, gives equal- 
ly strong evidence on the same point as the above. “ Gam- 
bling was formerly,” says Capt. Williamson, in his Vade Mecum, 
(1810) * one of the most prominent vices to be seen in Calcutta ; 
* but of late years has considerably diminished. Those, who 
« recollect the institution of Selby’e club, and who now contemplate 
‘ the very small portion of time dissipated, even by the younget 


* Mr, Tennant means to say “ as irregularity formerly had been “ 
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« classes at cards, &c., by way of profit and loss cannot but approve 
* the salutary reform introduced by the Marquis Cornwallis, who 
© certainly was entitled to the approbation of the company, as well 
* as to the gratitude of their servants, for having checked so 
© effectually a certain licentious spirit, which had till his arrival 
* been totally uncontrolled, indeed unnoticed, in any shape by his 
* predecessors.”* Fashionable dimgetion was there in abundance ; 
and no small amount, doubtless, of secret vice; but there was 
outward decorum, and there were social checks, which wrought 
certain moral imprévement. The Roman actor, who wore the 
mask so long that his features caught its likeness, is no bad type 
ofthe society, which constantly wears the semblance of morality. 
In process of time, it becomes what it appears; and morality takes 
the place of decorum. People do not suddenly change their na- 
tures; but to change, or even to conceal their habits,is a great 
thing gained ; and it is unquestionable that this much at least was 
gained, under the Government of Lord Cornwallis. What was 
thus auspiciously commenced during the administration of one 
good man, progressed steadily under the administration of another. 
Sir John Shore's characterand example were no less worthy of ad- 
miration than those of hispredecessor ; and society, under the whole- 
some influence of bis virtuous dominion, was placed beyond the 
perilous chance of backsliding, 

The beginning of the present century saw the English in India 
stil continuing the onward course of improvement. That the 
moral tone, even in those days, was still un: ‘ortunately low, we are 
compelled in candour to admit.—Lord Valentia, writing in 1804, 
observes, that “ the most rapidly accumulating evil of Bengal is 
the increase of half-caste children,” and sneaks of “ the extension 
of Zenanas, which are now too common among Europeans,” As 


© Inconnexion withthis notice of Selby’s Clab, mn Capt Walhamaon’s book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a Calcutta journal of 1793, bemg a portion of certain proceedings, 
sn the Supreme Court, will be read with someinterest — 


‘YATPS — tereus— BALPOUR, Executor af wooutex, diceased 


An Equity Cause between these parties, was argued on Priday and Saturday, b 
Court have tame to give their dectee —It ay thet the Fiamturand Woolley had 
Keen Members of a Club formerly held at Belby's Tavorn, called the Kecry Day Club Some- 
Hime in the year 1783, the Plantff, who had dined at ‘Mr Wheeler's, went im the evening 
to tho Club rathcr mtoxicated, and found there Mr Woolley, Major Conran, and some 
Mora Woolley claumed & knowledge of Mr Yates, and asserted he hed seen him at 
Madras, end perticularly thet ho had with Inm at Sir Thomes Rumbold’s —this was 
emuad by Sates, and after some controversy oa the sulycet_a wager was proposed, and at 
rh to’ The terms were 1000 Mohurs, that Woolley hail not seen Yates at 
‘Mafiras at the time mentioned—this was written down and ngned by Yates, and witnessed 
by some gentlemen then present, but so litle attention was given to the signed Paper, OF 
m0 intoxicated were the parties, that the "was eithor tora of Crowned im « bow! Sf yonch 
—however it subsequently appeared, oolley had seen Yates at Madras end claimed the 
‘wager, and commenced an action to recover the bet in this Court, from From 
interference of trends, or astuated by honorary obhgation, Vater 
{or the sum olanmed. (1000 Gold Moburs) end afer Woolléy's death, Baljour ble execator, 

ainst Ya e present suit m Equity, to impeach 
the validity of the Bond, and prayed fiat it might be dehverea up and.cancdled °° 
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the Eurypean socicty of Bengal increased, it is highly piobable 
that the numbers of half-caste children increased too: but whe- 
ther there was « proportionate increase, we think may be fairly 
questioned. _A later writer already referred to Capt. ‘itliamson) 
though admitting this fact, claims on the whole a high character 
tor his countrymen in the East. “On the whole, it nay be said,” 
he observes, ahtor describing the manner, in which an Indian day 
is spent, “that, at least four in five are in bed, before twelve, or 
perhaps, before cleven o'clock. From this I exempt all con- 
cerned in card patties, especially if the stakes run high; for 
snch no measure or caleulation exists; the whole night being 
occasionally p&st at qredrille or at whist, &c. Such exceptions, 
fortunately, are not very numerous; it would certainly be diffi- 
cult to find any city, wherein celibacy among the males is so 
prevalent as at Calcutta, that can boast of so few excesses of any 
description.” And agait—*It may be said, without fear of 
refutation, that fewer deviations from propriety are to be found, 
in our Indian settlements than in one tenth the number of in- 
habitant» of the same classes in any other country.” 

But in spite of these assertions, contained in Capt. Williamson's 
Vade Merum, we know: uo single work which unintentionall 
(for the gallant author writes immorality without knowing it) Is 
calculated to convey so disheartening a picture of domestic* life 
at the commencement of the present century. Much of this we 
tust set down to the account of the writer himself, It is not 
that the book abounds in vivid seenes of debauchery and disordcr ; 
there is nothing of the kind in the two stout volumes before us; but 
there is gometh which gives the reader a much clearer insight 
into the state of domestic morality at that period, than the most 
graphic descriptions ever penned. There is attributed to a 
certain gallant gencral, whom we necd not more plainly indicate, 
# saying which we have heard retailed as eminently character- 
istic of the man. Speaking of a gentleman, whose name hap- 
pened io be mentioned in conversation, he said “ Ah; * * *— 
yes, [know him. I quite love the fellow; there is a quiet air 
of profligacy about him, which is singularly attractive.” Now; 
there is a quiet air of profligacy about this book, which though 
not singularly attractive, is singularly descriptive. ‘There iz 
evidently no consciousness, in the mind of the writer, that his 
work, almost from first to last, is characterised by a looseness of 
morality, destined in a few years to be regarded almost with 
loathing. Let the reader, anxious to estimate rightly the moral 





* We use the word as distinguished from social. The social improvement wae, by 
thas time, grent, People wear their new garments out-of-doors before wearing them 
at home. 


ea 
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unprovement of the English in India, within the last hve and 
thirty years, compare this Vade Mecum of 1810, with the 
IT wdbooks, recently published, of Mr. Parbury and Mr. Stoc- 
queler = Capt Wilhamson devotes no small poition of the 
frst volume of his work to a dissertation on native women, he 
gives a detailed account of the expenses attending the hep of 
a mistiess , and devotes no less than fifty pages to a catalogue 
of the ornaments worn and unguents used by these ladies— 
and all thts ina wok dedicated 10 the Comt of Directors, as 
one “protessedly undertaken with the view fo promot: the wel- 
fare, and to facilitate the progress, of those young genthnuin who 
may, from tune to time, be appomtid to, situations under your 
seocral Presidencies ?” We’ have no doubt, thut when this book 
was published, it was considered, im cyery respect, a very 
proper cne, just as old Mrs Keith, of Revelston, thonght the 
novels of Aphra Behn very harmless th her youngc days 

Captam Waihamson, m his quict way, spcahs of these con- 
nextons, now fortunately «very year becoming moie rac, as 
mere matters ot course—very cacusable under the circumstances 
of the case He thinks tt rather a joke than othawise that 
European gentlemen should kecp harents—*“1 have known,” he 
says, “yatious mstances of two ladies beimg conjomtly domes- 
ticated, and one of an clderly nulitary chaactar, who solaced 
himselt with no less than sezteca of all soits and sizes. Bemg 
intennogated by a frend as to what he did with such a num- 
her, ‘ Oh,’ replied he, ‘I give them a little 11ce and let then 
run about’ his sane gentleman, when paying his addresses 
to an elegant young woman lately aimved from Emope, but 
who was informed by the lady at whos¢ house she was 1esiding 
of the state of affan, the description closed with ‘Pray, my 
dear, how should you like 10 share a siateenth of Major i 
And this 1 a sample of the state of affairs, which in 1810 was 
supposed to call for anything but censure. 

‘he immonality, of which we are now wnting, » ¢xcused 
by Capt. Wilhamson, on the ground that European ladies were 
scatce in India, and that it was difficult, rf not impossible, for 
the majority of Euopean iesidents to provide themselves with 
more legttunate partners. After stating that “the number of 
European women to be found in Bengal and its dependencies 
can net amount to more than two hundred and fifty,” he enters 
with somc minuteness mto a detail of all the exgenses and 
inconveniences attending upon matrimony, and winds up with 
the followimp choice sample of Anglo-Indian Ethics: “ I trust 
« that this detail will convince even the sceptic, that matrimony 
* 3s not so practicable im India as m England, and that (unless 
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* indeed among those platonic few whose passions are_unnatu- 
* rally obedient,) it is impossible for the generality of European 
* inhabitants to act in exact conformity with those excellent 
* doctrines, which teach us to avoid fornication and all other 
* deadly sins. ‘There are certain situations and times, in which 
* the law must be suffered to sleep ; since its enforcement would 
¢ neither be easy nor wise ; such is the instance now before us.” 
And this, as we have said, is the morality of a book, dedicated 
to the Court of Dircctors, as “ a work rofessedly undertaken 
with a view to promote the welfare and to facilitate the 
gress” of young gentlemen in the Company’s Service. The 
“ progress)" es, indeed; “the Rake's P: 88,” 

In considering thiseinteresting sybject of the social charac- 
ter of the English in India, there are few points of greater 
importance than that touched upon above—the influx of Euro- 
pean ladics into the counjry and the facilities thus afforded for 
the formation of honorable connexions. Capt. Williamson says, 
that in 1810, the entire number of European women did not 
exceed two hundred and fifty, and that the difficulty of forming 
matiimonial engagements drove men into licentious connections. 
We are greatly inclined to suspect, that there is some mistake in 
this assertion. Writing fourteen years before Capt. Williamson, 
the Rev, Mr. 'Teunant says, * Formerly female adventurers were 
few but highly successful. Emboldened by this success and 
countenanced by their example such numbers have embarked 
in this specnlation as threaten to defeat its purpose. The 
irregularities of our Government, which formerly afforded an 
opportunity to some of rapidly accumulating wealth and ena- 
bling them to marry, are now donc away. Few in con- 
parison now find themselves in circumstances that invite to 
matrimonial engagements: hence a number of unfortunate 
feurles are seen wandering for years in a single and uncon- 
nected state. Some are annually foreed to abandon the forlorn 
hope and return to Europe, aller the loss of beauty, too fre- 

quently their only propert .” This was written in 1796; and, 
although it is highly probable that the great activity here spoken 
of was followed by a corresponding period of torpor, we can 
hardly bring ourselves to believe, that a few years later, the 
difficulty of forming honorable connexions really presented any 
admissible excuse for the profligate concubinage which Capt. 
Williamson considered no “ deviation from propriety.” There is 
no room to doubt, that the supply would, at all times, have heen 
equal to the demand, if the gentlemen had been willing to avail 
themselves of the opportunities, thus afforded to them of forming 
respectable alliances. Long before the time, when Captain 
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Williamson wrote his Vade Mecum, there must have sprung up in 
India a new class of female members of Society—the legitimate 
daughters of Indian residents. During the administration of 
Warren Hastiugs there was no lack of married women in Ben- 
gal, and the daughters of at least some of these women must 
have found their way to India before the century had died out. 
When the first English lady made the voyage round 
the Cape; and who the adventurous heroine may have been, is 
more than we are capable of determining, necessitated as we often 
are to prope about, darkling in these our antiquarian rescarches, 
The first European ladies, who made the voyage to India, 
were Portuguese. The earliest mention of the residence of fair 
strangers from the west, which we have been able to find in any 
work open to our researches, is contained in the travels of Pietro 
Della Valle, an Italian gentleman, oras he ix described inthe trans- 
lation “a noble Roman” who visited the country in 1623.—Ac- 
cording to thisauthority, the kingof Portugal took upon himself to 
senda small aonual investment of female orphans to India, for the 
especial use of the settlers on the western coast. “ We were no 
* sooner come to the Dogana,” says the noble Roman, afier 
* deseribinghis voyage to Surat, ‘but the news of our arrival was, 
* I think, by Sig. Alberto’s means. carried to the house of the 
Dutch, many of which have wivesthere which they married in 
India purposely to go with them and people a new colony of 
theivs im Java Major, which they call Batavia Nova; where 
very great priviledges are granted to such of their countrymen 
as shall go to live there with wives and families; for whieh end 
inany of them, for want of European, have taken Tudian, 
Armenian, and Syrian women, and of any other race that falls 
into their hands, so they be or can be made Christians. Last 
year the fleet of the Portngals, which went to India, was en- 
countered at sea, and partly sunk, partly taken by the JLol- 
landers; amongst other booty. three maidens were taken of 
those poor but well descended orphans, which are wont to be 
sent from Portngal every year at the hing’s charge, with a 
dowry which the king gives them, to the end they may he 
married in India, in order to farther the peopling of the Por- 
tugal colonies in those parts. These three virgins falling into 
the hands of the Hollanders and being carried to Surat, 
which is the principal seat of all their traffick, the most 
entinent merchants amongst them strove who should 
marry them, being all bly handsome. Two of them 
were goue from Surat, whether to the above said colony or 
elsewhere I know not. She that remained behind was called 
Donna Lucia, a young woman, fair enough, and wife to one 
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* of the wealthiest and emmentest Hollandas We may 
think ourselves fortunate to have alighted upon this passage, 
foi it 15 probable that m no work of an equally icmote date 1s 
there to be found, m a few sentences, so much information 
relative to the domestic condition of the earhest Liumope m 
settlers , and the mtellygent reader can not fail to pater hom 
it much moie than 1m expressed Of Cngbsh ladies we can 
find no mention in the “noble Roman’s’ book Signor Della 
Valle, who it apfears was accompanied by Ins wife and a young 
Ttahan Iady, his adopted daughter, tolls us, that though, on 
Iinding at Surat, he was immediately invited to the house of 
the English prgsident, he declincd the mnvitation, “ for that it 
wis requisite for Signera Mauueciado be amongst women, of 
which there was none im the English House” Of the evils 
z¢sulting from the scarcity of women, even ainongst the Portu- 
guese, he gives us, m agother place, a somewhat dittressing 
picture Incestuous mitermarrlages were hy no means uncom- 
mon The Portugal, he wirtes “who, in maticis of Govern- 
ment look with great dihgence upon the least motes, without 
inahmg anuch rcchoning atterwuds of great be ws, held at 
mconvcment for the said Mariam Tai to live with mem 
the sunc house, although she had been brought up always in 
our Housc, from a very httle child, and wom own daughter 
lor being themselves in these matters very umestraincd (not 
spauing there nerrest kindred, nor 45 1 hwe heard their own 
sistas much less Loster-cluldicn an their houses) they con- 
“cave thit all other nations ue Uke themselves A Trench 
Pivaler, © Monsiem Dillon, MD? who published ny 
Vov age to the Lust Indys, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century docs not five us a much more favorable account of the 
Portuguese ladicy “Thee are very few,’ he says, “but what 
* arc sufhciently sensible that the Portugueses im general have 
these three qualities belonging to thom To be zealous, to 
the nghcst degree of supetstition, to be amorous to a degree 
of midness, and jcalous beyond all reason Neither will st 
yppca strange, af the Jadics of Goa are as tractable and 
obliging to handsome men, as those of Lisbon Tis truce 
they uc watched as natrowly 1s 1 passible to be done, but 
they seldom want wit to decenc then keepers, when they are 
resolved to taste of the formdden fimt, and they are the 
most revengetal creatures mn the world, if they. happen to be 
disappointed m the expectation’ Monsieur Dillon suppoits, 
this assertion with some ancedotes, which we have no desire to 
transfer to our pages = What we have «t down 1s sufficicnt for 
our purpose We wish that at had not been necessary to have 
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set down so much; but we have deemed it of some importance 
to show the fearfully lax state of morality among the first 
European settlers—to show what sort of example was set by 
their predecessors to the English in India. The subject is not 
a pleasant one; but without such allusions as these it were 
impossible to fulfil the task we have set oursclves—to trace 
through all its changes the progress of the social morality of 
our countrymen in the cast. 

We have shown, by an incidental quotationtin an early part 
of our article, that at the commencement of the present century 
there were French and Dutch women in Bombay, and-that even 
the English Governors sometimes ‘took out their wives and 
families. At the time of ahe Black Mele affair (1756) there 
were several ladics in Caleutta. One, an East Indian, was 
among the sufferers; but we know not what the others, who 
were catricd safely off to the shipping, may have  cen.* 
Mr. Ives, in 1757, tells us, that the supercargo of the Futty 
Salaam, died at Galle, his “illness being occasioned by a cold 
he caught in dancing with some ladies who were just arrived 
from Europe.” At Tellcherry he tells us that he dined with 
“the Company's chief,” Mr. TIodges, a married man, who in- 
troduced him and his companions “to every gentleman and lady 
in the settlement.” We learn from Captain Sartorius, that when 
he visited Bengal in 1771, there was a moderate supply of ladies 
both at the English and the Datch factories. ce was necessarily 
more competent to speak of the character of the latter than of our 
British fair ones—but we fear that there is nol much reason to be- 
lieve that we very much excelled our _neighbours.—* }omestic 
peace and tranquillity,” he writes, with reference to the Dutch 
at Chinsurah, * must be purchased by a shower of jewels, a ward~ 
robe of the richest clothes, and a kingly parade of plate upon 
the side-board; the husband must give a these, or, aceording 
to a vulgar phrase, the house would be too hot to hold him, while 
the wife never pays the least attention to her domestic con~ 
corns; but suffers the whole to depend upon her servauts or 
slaves, The women generally rise between eight and nine 
o'clock. The forenoon is spent in paying visits to their 


* One of these, a Mrs Bowers, dicd m Calcutta in 1781, There 15 2 notice of her 
death an Herhy's Gaseté, from which we learn that durmg the quarter ot a century 
imteavening betwcin the capture of Calcutta “ by the Moors,” and her dissolution, 
“she did by industry and frugality acquue a large fortune," which she was so 
sadly afrad of losmg ngain that she fdgetted herself into her grave She was 
“¢ attended to the grave by several of the reputable anhabitants, and the last Toly 
ofhce Was performed over her corpse by Stephen Bagshaw, Esq” from which we 
ai¢ to infer that there was no available clergyman It 3s often wholly umponsible 10 
asceitam whether the wives of the Ewnpean settlers alluded to, su old work, were 
English women, v2 country burn” 
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* tuends, o1 in jolling upon a sofa with then arms across Din 
* nei is ready it half past one, they go to stecp ull half past 
* four or five, they then diess im form, md the evening aud 
* patt of the mght 1s spent in company, or at dimemg paittes, 
* which ate frequent during the cold season” —Therc 15 more of 
this, but we have qnoted enough Of the Cnglish ladies he 
tll» us ttle except that they wore very fine dresses Hc at- 
tended a Ball, atsthe Governor's, which was ox ned by the Go- 
yernor’s lady (Mrs. Cartcr,) and the Dutch Director, and at 
which we aie told the “company were very numerous and all 
* magnificently dressed, eSpecially the ladics who were deco- 
* rated with intmensg quantities of jewels A few years 
afterwards, when the elegant Manian, held her court at Bel- 
vedere, Calcutta seems to have reyorced in a spimkling of 
the fair sex, af not sufhcicntly profuse to blunt the «devoted 
gillanuy of then hmghts) quite enough to. hum use suciety 
Dhus a Madias correspondent wntes to“ Mr Lichy,’ an July 
1750, “In my lit 1b sent you an account of the number of 
Ndics, viich hax airived im the late ships, there cunc eleven 
at one tesvi—too great ynumlxr for the peacc, and good orda 
of t Round Housc—Milinay must ric at Ieast 25 per cent, 
for_the above ladies, when they Icft Lagland were well stocked 
with head drosscs of different kinds, formed to the highest 
ton But from the unfortunate disputes, which daily arose 
dung the space of the three last months of the passage, they 
had scarce a cap Acft when they ariyed’—and describing + 
Grind Chuistmas paty, at Govcimment House, ma later num- 
he, we find it ct down, that © The ladies ware all clegant and 
* Tovcls, and it a5 universally allowed, that Calcutta never was 
dccoratcd by so many {me women as at present? We find on 
referring to the Journals of the day that few ships anuved with- 
out binging a litle knot of spinsters, and that many of thes¢ 
very soon thicw off thar spinsterhood = The manage announce: - 
ments ruse a smile = The bride 1 always duly gazcticd as 
* 4 young lady of beauty and infimte accomplishments re- 
cantly aired by the Af va,’ o1 “an agreeable young lad 
who litely arrived in the Cacs fiom England.’ M Grand, 
in his interesting narrative of his residence im India, gives an 
amusingly naive picture of the kmghily devotion with which som 
young ladics were 1egarded—* In the enjoyment of such society, 
he writes ‘ which was graced with the ladies of the first fashion and 
* beauty of the settlement, I fell a convert to the charms of the 
* celebrated Miss Sandeison, but vamly with many other, did I 
« saenficc at hei shrme. This amiable wormen became in 1776, 
* the wife of Mr, Richard Barwell, who well may live in the re 
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membiance of his numerous fricnds Ot all her 
sex I never observed one who pocceces more the att of con- 
ahatung he admirers, cqual to hascit As a proof thereof, we 
met sixteen in her lyery, one public ball evening, viz a pea- 
gicen Trench frock, trrmmcd wath pink alk and chaimed lace 
with spangles, whcn cach of us, to whom the secret of her m- 
tended dress hid becn communicated baoyod himself up with 
the hopc of bemg the fivored happy individual ‘The innocent 
deception, ‘which had been piaitned, soon appeared evident, and 
the man of most sense was the first to laugh at the :idicule which 
attached on him I recollect the unly revenge which we exac- 
ted, was for each to have the honor of a danc¢ with her, and as 
munucts, cotillons, teels and country danccs were then in vogue, 
with case to herself, she obligingly comphed to all concerncd, 
and in. rew ud for such hind complatsance, we gravely attended 
her home, marching by the side of het palankeen, regulaly 
muchalled, im processton of two and two” The lady, who 
could dance sixteen reels, countiy dances, &e “ with ease to 
heslf,” must have posscssed an enviable stock of strength and 
cluticity Our Indian Ladics appear never to have lucked 
encigy sufhuent to go cheerfully through an amount of labor in 
the Cuicroum: onc half of which thcy would deem it, any 
whaie cle, the utmost hardship to be called upon to endure 
In 1793, we find them described as dancmg from ume m 
the esenmg tll five o'clock in the mornmg—and at the 
beginmng of the prescnt contury, the ladies, according to 
Lord Valentia, were m the habit not unfrequently of dancing 
themsclves into their graves Consumptions,” he writes, “ are 
‘very frequent among the ladies, which I attribute, ma great 
‘ measuie, to their meessant dancing, cven during the hottest 
‘ weather After such violent exercise thcy go into the veran~ 
* dahs and cxpose themselves to a cvol breeze and damp atmos-~ 
* phere ’—Victum after victim was consigned to the tomb—but 
the warning lesson was unregarded, and still the history of 
each new sacrifice might be fittingly told in the language of 
Ford’s noble drama, Zhe Broken Heart 


When one news straight came huddling on another 
Ofdeath anddeath and death, stall danced on— 


‘Lhe temptation was not to be resisted —Sce, what was the 
state of soviety in those days, and judge if it was not ically 
something worth dying for “ The Society of Calcutta 1» numer- 
* ous and gay, the fétes given by the Governor-General (Mar- 
i ee of Wellesley) are frequent, splendid, and well-arranged 
«The Chief Justice, the members of Council and Sir Henry 
* Russell, cah opcn then housts once a week for the reception 
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of those, who have been presented to them Independently 
ot these, haidly a day passes, pai ticulatly during the cold season 
without several lage dinner-parties being formed, consisting 
Kencrally of thity on forty aS A subseniption assem- 
bly also exists but seems unfashionable” Now here, mdced, 
ww work for a delicate spinster, calling loudly for a Limitation 
of Labor bill, to prevent young English women, in a foreign 
land, trom hillnng, themselves by inches! No wonder that un- 
sophisticated natives ashed why the English did uot follow ther 
custom and hire people to dance for them. 

And here we muy not, disadvantagcously digress to offer a 
few remarks onea subject, pecultatly illustrative of the progress 
which the English have recently male in social morabty No 
one, who i fannhar with descriptive works of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries cm have fuled to observe the very 
prominent place which the nautrh occupies nm every picture, 
not only ob native, but of Ewopean social ite in Yoda A 
traveller on first landing on oui eastern shores was sure to be 
entertained with a Naufch , and a mutch too, somewhat differ- 
ent fiom the dull and deccnt affans of the present century 
ven Cmopcan gentlemen sonictimes entertained troops of 
nautch guls, and thought it no discredit to possess such ap- 
panages to thou domestic cstablilimcnts —Indecd, there were 
ome, who tosetued that without such adjnncts, the duties of 
hospitality conkl not be properly performed We purpose to 
take, not without apology, onc illustiation of this unhappy 
truth, fiem «work published in the last century ‘Lhe writer 
a Captam Donald Campbell, who was cist away on his 
voyage to Indit, ands imprisoned by the offcers of Elyder 
Ah, and, altcr ascites of most distressing adsentues, retune 
ed to Lnpland to wate his Meinoirs The date refered to, 
1 1763 


Teasing Anjengo, 1 set out fo. Madras dcagning to goall the way by 
land ayjouiney of neareight hunted wuks l arcordingly struck throw; 
th kingdom of Trivincore whose Sovercgn 1s in alliance with the Cnghish , 
and had not long entered the territories of the Nabob of Arcot, before Mayor 
Maeneal an old frond of mne, and Commandant of a fort in that 
strict, met me preceded by a troop of dancing girls, who encircled my 
pilanquin dancing around me until [ entered the M yor's house 

It would he difficult to give you an adequate notion of those dancing girla 
Trained up fiom therr infancy to the practice of the most gracoful motions, 
the most artful display of personal symmetry, and the most winton allure 
ments, they dance in such a stylo, and twinctheir hmbs and bodics into such 
postures as bewitch the senses, and cxtort applause and admnation where in 
‘strictness disapprobation 1s due nor 1s thcir agility inferior to the grace of 
then movements— thongh they do not exert tt in the same skipping ry 
that our stage danccrs do, but make it subservient to the elegance, and 
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may say grandeur of theirair They are gencrally found in troops of six 
or eight, attondid by musicians, whose aspect and dress are as uncouth and 
squalid as the sounds they produce under the name of music are imelegant 
harsh, and dissonant ‘To this music from which measure as much as har 
mony 1s excluded they dince most wonderfully, adapting their step to the 
perpetual change of the time, x¢companying it with amorous songs, while the 
correspondent action of their body and hmbs, the wanton palpitation and 
heaving of thar exqurutcly formed bosoms, and the amorous or rather 
Jascivious expression of their countenance, excite in the spectators emotions 
not very favourable to chastity Thus they continue to act, till by the warmth 
of exercise and smagination, they become seemmgly frantic with ecstacy, and 
ainking down motionless with fatigue, throw themaclves into the most allux 
ing attitudes that ingenious vice and voluptuousness can possibly devise 

t such meitements to vice should make a part of the system of any 
society, 1s to be lamented _yct at all cercmomes and grevt occ isions, whether 
of religious worship or domestic ¢hjoyment, they make a part of the cntertain 
ment and the altar of their gods and the purity of the marriage rites, are 
alike polluted by the introduction of the dancing guts The ampunity of this 
custom, however, vanishes in India, when compared with the hideous pric 
ce of introducing d incing boys * 

What would the European of the present day think, if when 
about to enter the house of a friend, in quest of his hospitality, 
he were to be met in the compound, by lis host, attended by a 
troop of dancing guis’ Wo aay venture to say, that a Jaige 
number even of our Indian 1eaders havc never seen atioop 
of dancing girl The English gentleman, who wer now 
to entertain hi» guests with this well-nigh exploded abomi- 
nation, would infaimze himself in the oprmon of the myonty of 
his countrymen , and none, by attending such exhibitions at the 
houses of the native gentry, tase themselycs much im the esti~ 
tion of their brethren ‘The more respectable portion of the 
Britsh community, sctupwously abstajn from attending the 
nautches, which even in our recollection were graced by the 

resence of many of thc first gentlemen—ay, and ladies in In- 

ia The holiday and other nautehes now given by some 
native gentlemen are attended only by natives, and such 
less reputable Europeans as have Iittle or no characte: to 
lose* Not, however, that the above extract 1s descriptive 
of any such nautching, as our fair country-women were im 
the habit of looking at, some few years ago, for nothing 
could be more staid and decorous—more dull and unexciting— 
than the native dances which were presented to their view To 
the eye, at least, there was no violation of decency, compared 
with a Ballet, on the boards of a London or a Paris theatre, the 
only nautches, which we ever remember to have seen, were out- 
ward propriety itself, but, settmg aside the very important 


* Of course we except the nautches gin ox the occision of wuts of ceremony 
to utie Princes 
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consideration, that the nautches are for the most part given on 
he occasion of some idolatrous ceremony, and are performed in 
actual adoration of a graven image, it is unquestionable that in 
che minds of the native—indeed, of all who are acquainted with 
their character—these nantch-girls, who are professional courte- 
vans, are associated with all that impure; and that the Euro- 
ean lady, who gives the sanction of her presence to these ex- 
uibitions, however outwardly decorous, must infallibly lower her 
own character afd the character of her country-women in the 
»yes of every native Jooker-on. 

Bat to return from thig not irrelevant digression—there are 
Jew, if any of owr readers, whether in this country or in England, 
who have not heard much and read gnuch on the subject of Fe- 
nale Adventurers and the Marriage Market and young ladies 
xoing out to India, on what was vulgarly called “a spec.” All 
his is quite swept away., There are young ladies in every part 
of India—but the question of what they are doing there may be 
answered without a reference to the Marriage Mart. In most 
vases, they are found in our Indian stations, for the same rea- 
son that other young ladics may be found in London, or Liver- 
vool, or Exeter-—simply because, when in these places, they are 
in their proper homes. Adventuresses there are none. The 
cace has altogether died out, since the time when Capt. William- 
son sect down, as a fact worthy of record, that a young lady, on 
first arriving in India “ should have friends to receive her.” We 
should as soon think of writing, in the present day, that she 
should have shoes to her feet. The passage in the ““Vade Me- 
zum,” to which we refer, will be curious at least to our younger 
teaders :-— ° 





“Tt should be understood, that the generality of young ladies, though they 
may certuinly comply with the will of their parents, are Sy no means partial 
to visiting India, The out-fit is not a trifle: no lady can be landed there, 
under respectable circumstances throughout, for Tew then five hundred 
pounds. ‘Then, again, she should have friends to receive her; for she can- 
not else obtain even a lodging, or the means of procuring subsistence, It is 
not like a trip, per hoy, to Margate, where nothing but a well-lined purse 
is requisite, and where, if you do not meet with friends, you may easily form 
acquaintances. * is a *. * * 

ct us, however, auppore all these things te he done; and thst some wor- 
thy dame welcomes the fair adventurer to her house, with the friendly inten- 
tion of affording an asylum, until some stray bachelor may bear away the 
prize, We have known some instances of this, and, in particular, of a lady 
making it, in a manner, her study to replenish her hospitable mansion will 
objects of this description ; thereby acquiring the invidious, or sarcastic, 
designation of ‘Mother Coupler.’ But such characters are rare; and it gene- 
rally happens, that those who have the will, donot possess the means, of thus 
rendering the most essential of services to young women, who, we msy fairly 
say, are, in this case, transported to India, there to take their chance! That 
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several have been thus sent, ot, havc thus adventured, round the Capo, can 
not be demed , in any othci country they would have experienced the most 
poignant distress, both of body and of mind, but, such has cver been tne 
lubetality evinced towards this class of unfortunate persons, that, in most 
instances, prompt and effcetuil relief has Lcen administeicd* 

Young ladies now aic never “ tiansported to India’ “to take 
their chance.” Apart from all matirmomal intentions, they have 
a legitimate Pil pore in visiting India. The taunt that they come 
hither “to get husbands” 1s no longer appheable to the class. 
When they turn then faces towards the Nast they do 30, not leay- 
ing but secking their piopcr homes They go not to dwell 
among stiangers, but “among theu+own people,” repaning to 
the gu ndtanship of their legitimate protectors, aad occupymg as 
respectable a position, in the houses of their parcnts, then bro- 
thers, or then sisters, as though they had never left the narrow 
precincts of then own island ~ Exyery cold season sees the artival 
of a succession of magnificent passenger ships, ch one bearing 
a valuable freight of fa spmsterhood—but one has only to ran 
one’s cye along the passenger list to satisfy any doubts regarding 
the why and the wheictote all these young maidens have made 
the voyage to the “Far Last” ‘he history of cach 1s recorded 
inhername Nothing 1s left to chance, save to such chance a» 
ig nhercnt im all human affany Capt Wilhamson says, that the 
voyage to India “ w not like a trip, per hoy to Margate, where 
nothing but a well-lmed purse 1s necessaty ” In these days the 
voyage to India i» quite as easy, and quite as safc, as the 
voyage to Maizaite, aud the well-lined purse is not necessary 
at all, 

Much has been wuttcn on the subject of the mercenary cha~ 
racter of “Indian marnages” In the oki times, 1t was bcheved 
to be, and in many instances 1t undoubtedly was the fact, that a 
young lady, carrying to India her stoch of charms, put them up 
to the highest bidder. One has still a sort of vaguc confused idea 
of the old associations connected with those two significant words 
“ Todian martiages”—as though they were the veriest sacrifices at 
the altar of Mammon, which cruelty and avanice ever plotted to- 
gether to accomplish Blooming youth and sallow, wrinkled age 
departing a3 yohe-fellows, to a torment one to the other, 
through long years of jealousy, and distiust, and inutual re- 
proaches, loathing on one aide, crooked hee on the other, 
to end, perhaps, im guilt and desertion e young maiden 
bought an establishment, 1t was thought, with her rosy checks 
and her bright eyes, she battered the fieshness of her young 
affections for gold and jewels , and woke, after a buef dream of 
glittering and heartless extravagance, to the true value of the 
splendid misery, for which she had sacrificed her youth Then 
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there wete yeais of pining discontent , of fruitless self-upbrasd- 
ing, luxury and profusion, as adjuncts of happmess, estimated 
at their true worth, then, perhaps, an old affection revived , 
the temptation the opportunity, the fall, the abasement ,— 
and this, it was thought, was an Indian marnage Such Indian 
marnages there have been—and such English marnages there 
have been ~=There has becn a world of blooming youth—of pure 
affections—sacnificed ere now in all the counties of the carth— 
but, perhaps, these sacrifices are raiet, now-a-days, among the 
English m Indta, than among ow brethren on any part of the 
globe. 

Men marry ,earher here than at home, and few are the 
marriages which are snot at least martiages of kking. Very, 
very seldom is an old man seen standing at the alta: with a 
youthful bride. There are more young couples to be seen in 
India than in the corresponding ‘ranks of hte at home, and 
not only do young ladies Rremselves, but their parents, or other 
guard: ins, scem well content, in these more ressonible times, 
with the prospect of mercasing comfort ind afflucnce, ay years 
advance linen though there be some shght struggles at sta ang) 
winch every Indian mariage seems to present — Perhaps, take 
them for all in all, these Indian mainages are productive of as 
much happiness, as matrimony, with its many blessings, can afford, 
There are cvils almost inseparable from them, unknown at home, 
but there are privileges and immunities, too, unknown at home— 
and the balanec 1 pretty equally struck. Constancy and affection 
are plants, which thrive as iaunantly among us, as among our 
brethien in the West—and this, too, though im many instances 
the parties, bc fore marryge, have had but small expenence of the 
channeter_ and conduct of cach othe: The acquamtance, which 
leads ta the contract, 15 offen slight , and this considered, it ay 
pears strange that incompatibility, with all its attendant evils, 
does not more fiequently overshadow the domestio hfe of the 
Enghsh in India, but im this country, husband and wife, bemg 
more dcpendcnt on cach othe: for daily succour and daily com~ 
fort, soone: begin to assimilate im taste and feeling, and are more 
prone to compronnses and concessions Literally, we are more 
domesti Tere 15 little, except business, to take us away from 
our homes, and a considerable number of busimess-men have 
their offices in their own houses Men spend more ume beneath 
their own roofs, and hive fever temptations to quit the fa- 
mily cucle, even if they woie not, as they almost mvariably 
are, tieddown to the circumference of 1 few milesas imperatively 
as though they were restrained by a tether. A man cannot, if he 
would, play the gad-about. H+ has no convement bachelor 
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cousin in the country , no affectionate old aunt dying to see 
tum at asmart watering place, ne opportune client, whom he 
can suddenly find it necessary to visit in Scotland, about the 
third week of August, no neglectful or fraudulent commercial 
correspondent, who renders it advisabl, in fine weather, to 
make a trip to Frankfort or the Hague , no ebscquious medical 
fricnd to recommend a litle sea arr, just as an old college chum, 
who has come into his fortune, 1s about to start_on a pleasant 
little yacht-ciimse im the bluc waters of the Mediterranean 
Separation, when it comcs, Is enfurced scpasation Stern neces- 
sity brings it about The waft 1s compuled by il health to 
stch a more congemal chmate , or the husband 15 ordered off, 
on active service = These sgparations ares ften painful in them- 
selves, still mor pamful in their results Wid ou himits suffer 
us, and did the naturc of this article admit of such narrative 
drgtcssidns, we could produce many sid ex umples—not less 
paintully interesting than the most skillfully elaborated talcs of 
fictitious adventure, which the ingamous noscllist ceates—ot 
the musery resultmg from this onc gre it evil of enforced separa~ 
tion Muy ahouschold wicch have the bills of Suunlah and Mus- 
soon Jookcd down upon, within these last few yous, many the 
record of miscry ind guilt which might be insertbcd in the huge 
dark volume of the Annils of Scpaiation And yet, deplowng 
ay we do the miny sid cases of conjugal infidchty, which have 
occuncd within our own recollection, we can not admit that 
they are sufficiently numerous—or that the contagion 1 suffict- 
catly wide-spicad—to_ detract fiom the genetal chiracter of 
Indian domcsti Ife Let the Coglish reader, who may have 
heard some vague storics of the immprality of om notthero 
hull stations, picture to limself a number of young marned 
women, whose husbands are absent, perhaps, among the moun- 
tams of Affghamstan, perhaps on the sandy plains of Sindh— 
gathered together in a cool, invigorating chmate, with nothing 1 
the world to do but to enjoy themsclves Then imagine a 
number of idle bachelors, Iet loose “between musters” or per- 
haps on Icave for several months at a stretch, from Loodhianah, 
Kaurnaul, Mecrut, & —gay, young nulitary men, with no more 
urgent, and certainly no more pleas int occupation, than to 
dangle after the young marred women—“ grass widows’ as 
they are called—in the absence of thei husbands, to amuse the 
fair creatures, to assist them in the great work of killmg ume, 
and finally to win their affections _Is it possible to concetve a state 
of things more surely calculated to result in guilt and misery ? 
—High moial prinuple has ere now fallen before temptation 
and opportuuity , and many 1s the far frail creature, powsessing 
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no Ingh prmuplc, who would, but fo. these temptations, these 
opportunities, have retuned bar ech acter a6 a futhful and afte e- 
tonite wifi, and im after ycais becn a bmght example to he 
children The immorality, to which we atc now alludmg, bas 
heen the result of a pecuhat combination of ecumstanccs, and 
Must not be regarded as a proof of anything mcketty and rotten 
m the entire fabric of Indian Society We maintain, that that 
fabuc 1s at Ieast as sound, as that of society in England, that the 
domestic and soual virtues are as dihgently cultivated, whilst, 
perhaps, there 1s proportionably even more piety and more cha- 
tity, than exists among our*brethren at home—but we do not 
say that there art no occauonal plaguc-spots to be scon on the 
face of Society 1m Indid - 

Where there ts flesh and blood there must be disease—moral 
1 well as physical, we mcicly desire to clan for our hrethren 
in the Last at Icast as much?ment on the seore of religion, chari- 
Ye and the domestic sutues, as 15 assigned to om tiucnds m the 

est Fn some respects, parbaps, the common social checks 
opaate morc forably in Incha thw im England, because 
Socuty, though sufhcicntly extensive to ccet reclf into an 
impoitant and much-dicaded tnbunal, 1s not so extensive as to 
allow any member of it wholly to escape the observation of all 
atound hin = In London the imdividual 1s Jost among the 
thousands and thousands moving m the same rank of hfe, tread- 
ing daily th same path, yct each man gomg about his own 
business utterly regardless of the movements of his ncighbom 
TYe 1s but a particle of sand on the sea-shore, an atom im the 
enormous mass of humanity, constantly in motion over the 
immense surficc of the tetropohs ‘Thus a man may, im almost 
perfect secunty, frequent the worst haunts of vice, spend night 
after mght m shamcless debauchery, and_yct lose no ground 
i society No one has scen him, no one has marked bis pro 
gress, but his syimpathising companions Hue, every man, 
who aceupies any fixed position in society, 14 sufficiently well- 
known by scores of his veighbours, to render it impossible tor 
him to escape detection, if he pursucs a course of open profli- 
gacy—and difficult to escape, even though he takes precaution 
to cloak the deformity of his vicious career The character of 
almost every Enghshman in India 1s accurately known to the 
society in which he moves It 1 known whether he 15 a good 
or abad husband, whether he is sober or intemperate , honest 
or dishonest, religions o1 irreligious, and althongh it » true, 
that some men occupying @ high worldly station in society 
are couited in spite of infirmities, perhaps there ts no 
country in the world where religion and morality axe really more 
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fally appreciated; and even these men high in station, whose 
rank and wealth cover a multitude of sins, are avoided by many, 
and secretly censured by almost all. 

That there are still some men in the country, principally in 
remote stations, who have a Zenana attached to their establish~ 
ment; that some few seck sv‘ace under the affliction of debt or 
the depressing influence of solitade, in the debasing excitement 
of noxious stimulants; that there are amongst us men, who at 
the billiard or at the whist table, sometimes spend all the long 
night and gamble for sums far execeding their ability to pay 5 
that acts of cruelty and dishonesty’ are occasionally still to be 
set down against the English in ludia; that we are not, in short, 
even at this advanced period, thoroughly bleached, is undeniably 
true. But in what conntry of the world is the morality of the 
English, or of any other people, as white as snow? There are 
drunkards and rogues; gamblers anu keepers of mistresses ; in 
London—Paris—Vienna—every where; more obtrusive and 
more shameless than in India. “There is nothing, we say, in the 
amount of Indian immorality, to give us an unenviable notoriety. 
Nay, indeed, the balance fairly struck, the scale of our offences 
will rise. Are the English in India less domestic than 
their brethren at home ?-—Enter their houses at any hour of 
the day. Are they less temperate ?—Sce them at their din- 
ner-table. More dissipated ?—Count the numbers, who are 
asleep an hour or two before nidnight. Less charitable ?7—Read 
the long subscription-lists to be found in every public journal : 
count the number of institutions sapported. by private be- 
nevulence. Less religious /—Lnter their churches, on sabbath- 
days—sct down the numbers of famifies that meet, morning 
and evening, for domestic worship ;—satisfy yourself, on al 
these points ; and then lect the answer be returned. 

The subject of the progress of religious feeling among the 
English in India, we have but incidentally touched upon. It 
was our original intention to have given, considerably in 
detail, the result of our inquiries into a matter of so much inter- 
est and importance; but we soon found that the accumulation 
of our illustrative materials was such as to render it impossible 
to do justice to the subject, without extending the present arti- 
cle to an undue length. We, therefore, reserved the investiga- 
tion for a future chapter; and contented ourselves with devoting 
the present to an imperfect ition of the more prominent 
traits of external moralit the social characteristics of our 
countrymen in the East. these the improvement, as we have 
shewn, is great and striking; the religious progress is, erhaps, 
a still brighter chapter in the history of the Pog ish in Tadia, 
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Mr. Tuonnton has just completed, in five volumes, the 1is- 
tory of India, which he has been for some time Publishing in 
separate parts. It brings the history of the Indian Euspire down 
to the period of the now Charter, and embraces the whole of 
Lord Wiliam Bentinck’s administration. How far it is likely to 
prove the rival of Mills, hitherto te History of British India, 
is a question of time, and cannot at present be determined with 
any degree of certainty. thas one claim to the patronage of 
those who have’ been, and continue to be connected with the 
Government of India, which is entirely wanting in that celebrated 
work; it ix wholly in the interest of the Court of Directors. 
We mention this as a fact, and not as a reproach. In the praise 
which Mr. Thornton is so'fond of bestowing on our [onourable 
Masters, he has been actuated, we doubt not, by the conscienti- 
ous conviction that they are incomparably the fittest instruments 
which could have been sclected for the forcement of this vast 
Empire. And although we may not find in the present Ilistory, 
the same fascination of style, the same clearness of narrative, 
or the same deep philosophical views which give so great a value 
to Mill’s [istory, it ix still an advantage to possess a work on 
the same subject written with a bias in the opposite direction. 
<A» fir, however, a> we can venture to anticipate the judgment 
of the public, we are inclined to think, that the present work is 
not likely to supersede that of the elder historian, who has 50 
long and xo justly occupied the foremost place in publi¢ estima- 
tion, Those who have" leisure for the perusal of only one Lik 
tory will probably take a Mill, with or without the conserva- 
tive comments by which Dr. Horace Wilson ba, endeavoured 
fo neutralize the text. Those who have time to look into two 
historical works on the same subject, will tnke up Thornton, 
also, in preference to Auber. 

The great defect of Mill lies in the inveteracy of his prejudices 
against the administration of particular men, whom he appears 
to take a delight in dishonouring. These prejudices are insensi- 
bly communicated to the reader, by being mixed up in small 
particles with the representation of almost every event in which 
the obnoxious ruler took a share. It requires no ordinary effort, 
therefore, to divest the mind of these unfavorable impressions, 
and to obtain a true and unbiassed idea of these transactions, Thus 
Mill's description of the conduct of Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, 
threc of the greatest nen ever employed in buikling or cgnsoli- 
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dating an empire, is very wide ofthe truth. It is scarcely more to 
be depended on than Hume’s history of Charles the Second; 
and for the same reasons ; partly from the strong personal bias of 
the historian, and partly from the want, at the time, of those do- 
ecuments without which it is difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand the real motives by which public men have been actuated. 
Since the publication of Mill's History, the private correspondence 
of these three illustrious otateamncti haa been laid before us, and 
we are enabled to understand the precise circumstances in which 
they were placed, the impulse under which they acted, and the 
objects they hoped to accomplish in all those measures which 
have been so unsparingly censured. We have carefully looked 
into Mr. Thornton’s work, to ascertain whether he bas succeeded 
in avoiding the error into which Mill was betrayed by those 
honest antipathies which arose chiefly from imperfect informa~ 
tion, and which always leant to virtue’s side ;_ whether in treating 
of those actors on the great scene for whom he has no partiality, 
he hus been careful to do justice to their motives; and we regret 
to hase met only with the most mortifying disappointment. 

We allude more particularly to the chapter which Mr. Thorn- 
ton has devoted to the administration of Lord William Bentinck, 
and which is written with a singolar contempt for that justice 
and impartiality without which no historian can be accepted 
as a safe and sure guide. Not only docs Mr. Thornton ap- 
pear to have entirely failed in appreciating the true character of 
an administration which forms an era in our Indian History ;— 
for this, a grasp and comprehensiveness of mind was requisite, the 
absence of which we can readily account for and forgive ;—but 
his mind seems to be so completely filled with all the narrow 
prejudices in which men of little minds have indulged against 

is Lordship, that every transaction, which can affect his charac- 
ter, is exhibited through a distorted medium. Whatever was 
objectionable in an administration, crowded with important in- 
novations, is magnified beyond its due Broportions 5 while his 
great and beneficial acts are rarely alluded to, and when men- 
tioned at all, are in almost every instance misrepresented. It is 
difficull to imagine a stronger contrast than the original of that 
administration presents to the picture which Mr. Thornton has 
drawn of it. e is tempted almost to imagine that he must 
have resigned his pen to some one who had experienced a per- 
sonal rebuff from Pord William. Yet even the enemies of that 
nobleman in India, whose vanity he wounded, or whose personal 
interests he thwarted, never questioned his great personal ability, 
or the general merits of his administration, however they ma; 
have disapproved of those acts by which they or their frie 
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suffered. But here we have a writer aspiring to the lofiy cha- 
tacter of a historian, who, to the surprise equally of the late 
Governor-General’s friends and enemies, retuses the smallest 
merit to his administration—except in the matter of Suttees,— 
and who has the temerity to affirm, that he did less for the inter- 
est of India, and for his own reputation, than any other Govern- 
or-General, Sir George Barlow excepted ; that ifevery act, but 
one, was covered with oblivion, his reputation would be no suf- 
ferer; and that, but for certain extravaganccs, his administration 
would appear almost a blank! And we are expected to reccive 
this as a fair and unbiassed description of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s administfation. 

But not only is the fiarrative disfigured throughout with pre- 
judices which destroy its value, it is rendered still more objec- 
tionable by the most palpable omissions. Many of the most 
important of those measuses, which have given Lord” William 
Bentinck’s administration a living name in India, second only to 
that of Cornwallis, are passed over in total silence. If the abo- 
lition of Suttces is the most illustrious of his Lordship’s acts, the 
introduction of natives to the public service, which has changed 
the character of our administration, and secured the attachment 
of the native community to our rule, is by far the most import- 
ant, yet it is altogether omitted. And the omission is not 
vccasioned by the necessity of condeusing the transactions of 
the period into a small compass. Other events of infinitely less 
moment have so disproportionate a share of space allotted to 
them, as to lead us to suspect that Mr. Thornton is really igno- 
rant of the relative importance of events, which is one of the 
first rudiments of histerical science. The whole number of 
pages devoted to Lord William Bentinck’s administration is Sixty. 
Of these, no fewer than eleven and a half are given to the brief’ 
and insignificant campaign which consigned the tyrant of Coorg 
toa prison, and absorbed his little kingdom in the British Empire. 
To the disputes between the King of Queda and Siam, which 
have scarcely a remote bearing on the History of India, and to 
which a daily paper would have begrudged a column, except aa 
a subject of party strife, Mr, Thornton absolutely allots twelve 
pages and a half, although he could not find room to mention so 
important an event as the establishment of Singapore. And the 
little “ tempest ina teapot” riot got up by Teetoo Meer, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, which was forgotten in less than a 
week, is discussed with all the solemnity of a grand historical 
event, and no fewer than four pages of reflections are devoted to 
this contemptible little affair. 

The spirit of detraction which deprives this sketch of Lord 
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Walham Benuncks admnustrvtion of all histor value, and 
makcs us acgrct, for the author’s reputation, that 1 was cver pub 

lished, 15 not confined to cular measures It begins with 
the very first allusion to his Lordship’s connection with the 
Goveinor-Gc neralship, and pervades every notice of subsc quent 
transictions Mr Thornton opcns the chapter by alluding to 
the difficulty of pertectly undurstanding the motives of public 
men, yet he presumes to have discovercd the motives of Lord 
Wilham Bentinch’s conduct in cvcry mstinec, and he pronounces 
them to be bist and ygnoble — Even of that bright and unsullicd 
act of humanity, the aboliuon vf Sutt cs, he can only say lef of 
be hoped, Welt not be doubted, that he ww xtarted by higher 
and betta motuves Tt sno casy tash t> reste un one’s indig 

mavion ut finding all the httle prejudices of Leadcohall Street 
thus pumed on the public as a History of Lord Walhim Ben- 
tinckh’s government The urcumstinecs connected with Ins 
appointment to the Ingh ofhee which he filled, wath so much 
benefit to he own chuicter and to the mtercsts of Indi, uc 
placed m the sunc unfiworable hzht aw cvcry other event of hr 

ulamistation We ae told that it nose fiom his ‘restless 
hankering afic: oriental powcr thaton Mr Cannings suddcn 
selinquishment of the offcc, Lord Wallrym Benunck took the 
unusual step of offering hinisclt as 2 Cundidate for it, rproceed 

ing wluch, in Mi ‘Thornton’s opinion, cam searecly be justified 
ander wy aicumstinees It 1s dbundantly trac, not only that 
he soheited the offic, and was paruculirly anaious to be placed 
at the head of the Indian Government bat that he considcred 
tus clainns to thi situation supcuor to those of wy other candi 
date When formerly Govainor of Madras, he bad devoted his 
active mind with great udour to the stndy of Indian politics 

He had made himsclf master of every subycet: connected with 
the intern economy md working of the govanment Ue hid 
sketched out m wy plans for the ampiovemcnt of the wWdiimust: tion 

fn hus cagemess to cairy those views into cffect, und to prevent 
then being subycricd by supcnor authority, he had in one 
Instanc(, adopted the catraordmary step of quitting his own 
Presidency and proceeding to Calcutta All these plans and 
yuospects of usetulucss were broken up by his sudden 1ccall 

Though conscious of havmg been most unjustly treated on that 
occasion, he did not feel with the less keenncss the disgiace of 
Jus deposition — In his letter to lus puivate friends in India, he 
repeatedly alluded to it a» a calumty, which no consel tions of 
philosophy could soften In his public documents he distantly 
hints vt that event + one which wt .tll pamtully fresh an his 
memory after the lip col twenty-five years He felt divt some 
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te paration wis due to lim fiom the Court of Directors, for the 
Injustice they had done him, more substantial than the more cx 
pression of thou regret that the recull wis unfortunitely nrevo 
cable 1c thought thit reparation should be made by pling 
im in a position in which he might be enabled to wipe out the 
stigma which had been attached to lus name, as onc unworthy of 
pobhe trast He wished tht the country which had been the 
seene of bys undeserved humiliation, should also be the scene 
of his administrauve tuumphs = These considerations mast bc 
taken into full account, if we would form im accuruc csuniaite 
of the motives which dua d Lord Willum Bentinck to appen 
asa candidate fer the ofhec = They inust be amp utally woghed, 
before we pronounce fiat this porsomal solicitation was incomp 
uble with atcelmy of dignity md sclfrespect, ‘Fo any butt 
jaundiccd mind, this anxicty to cflice the remembi mee gl his 1g 
nominous and unyust 10¢ aby enjoyme, an opportunity of resum 
ing his plans of Indian improvemcnt, ind confcrins on the coun- 
tiy the blessing of enlightened dcgishition and 1 libcial policy, 
will appew rather the impulse of + gencrous ambition th mot 
“acetless hankcrmgs after power 

To form vconca view of Lod Witham Bentnch’s Indi 
Catecd, It 15 Necessary to take mito accomnt bis iceul from My 
dew, in which Jus political character wis so decply implic ted 
ind which cxe ried so important an imflucnce on his subsequent 
vicws and aspiritions = We shall, we hop, be forgiven fot 
cotuing somewh uv minutely into the cxamination of this cvent 
mote cspicially asit 80 very lightly noticed by Mi: ‘Thornton, 
and the little he docs say, gives iny Ching but a just or sttisfic- 
tory vicw of it Hc says, “ ‘Lond Wilh am was 1omeved from the 
Govanment vt Tort St George because bis conduct was disap 
proved at home We shall presently shew that the approval o1 
disapproval of his conduct hid dtde af any thing to do with he 
iccall 

Wi ac told at page 79, Volume J ourth, that after the Mutiny 
u Vellore, Sir John Cradoch, the Commandcr-in-Chief, 


Adviscdd that the two acguments impli ited im the mutiny should be 
(xpunzed fom the hst of the umy, ] od Walhom Bentinck took a diffacnt 
view bat on this question the other mumbas of Couval agreed with tie 
Commindcr in Chef Lhe forme: however attached so much importance 
to Ins own vicw of the question, 1 to detumme to act on his own yudgment 
ind acsponsibiity im opposition to the cpnnon of the myonity m couneil 
It would appear macdible that e questicn 1t,uding no bighu or more 
momentous mati Cron the :ctention of the nimes of two resents upon 
fhe army lit, on thu expulsion fiom it could hive been acgudad +s justly 
ing the crane © af thal extriordiniry pawa vested in the Govanor fc 
CAtmordmary ocension ound for uxtiicrdmany comen only wee not the 
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fret authenticated beyond the possibilty of doubt On his own responubi 

lity Lord Waltham Bentunck set aude the decision of the majority of the 
Council, and dete:mined that the regiments in which the mutiny had occur 

red should remain on the lst In tun, the act by which the Governon of 
Fort St George had set aside the opimon of bis Council, was as unceremo 

mously annulled by the Supreme Eovernment who dnected that the names 
of the guilty regiments should be struck out [he conduct of the Governor, 
in thus indisercetly exercising the extraordmaly power vested in him, was 
also disapproved at home On some former occasion his policy had not 
commanded the entire approbation of the Counc! of Directors, and this act 
was followed by his Lordchip's recall” 


Mr ‘Lhornton has not thought fit te give Lord W Bentunck’s 
reason for objecting to the expunction, which ke ought 1m all 
fairness to have done, 1f he thought this was the mam cause of 
his recall Lord Wilham said, that he thought such a step would 
only “serve to refresh for cver recollections which it was wisdom 
to endeavour to extinguish,” and if itebe a fact that these num- 
bers, though expunged, were soon after restored to the Army hist, 
the soundness of his opimon is incontrovertibly cstabhshed — But 
has Mi Thornton so little 1egaid for the public character of the 
Comt of Duectors, as to assert that they actually deposed and 
degraded the Govemor of a Presidency, and mfacted on him such 
condign punishment as could be yustuhed only by the most flagrant 
delinqucucics, because on some former occasion his conduct had 
oot “commanded their entire approbation,’ and on this occa- 
sion he and lis Council had diffired about the extinction or 1¢~ 
tention of the numbers of two mutinous regiments? But what 
are the 1¢al facts of the case? In March 1805, Sir John Cra- 
dock submitted to Lord Wilham Bentinck and his Council, a pro- 
posil for the preparation of a Military Code, stating that he had 
it in contemplation only to reduce into one view the scveral 
ordcis already in force, and sanctioned by Government, and that, 
if any shght altcration appeared necessary, or if it was found re- 
quite tomtroduce a few rules of discipline or internal economy, 
such new matte: would be distmguished in the manuscript, and 
subnutted for the final approbation of Government When the 
Code was prescnted, the new matter which required the atten- 
tron of Government was specifically pointd out The other 
part, consisting of the old and sanctioned regulations, was pre- 
sented separate, in a hundred and fifty folio sheets It was, 
thercfore, to the additional rules alone that the attention of Go- 
yernment was drawn, and it was never suspected that the old 
rules contained any innovations at all The tenth paragraph, 
however, contamed a new rule, now introduced for the first time 
into the Code, to this effect —“* The Sepoys are required to 
appear on paride with their chins clean shaved, and the hair on 
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the upper lip cut after the same pattern, and never to wear the 
distinguishing mark of caste, or their ear-rings, when in uniform.” 
A Turban of a new pattern was also ordered for the Sepoys. 

These orders were carried into effect without the knowledge 
of Lord William Bentinck. ‘They were received by the troops 
at first with apparent submission. But on the 6th or 7th of 
May, when the second battalion of the fourth regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry stationed at Vellore was called to wear the new 
turban, its conduct was not only disorderly, but mutinous. The 
existence of this obnoxious order in the tenth paragraph was 
vow for the first time made known to the Government of Ma- 
dras, which bore the brunt of a measure of which it was not only 
innocent, but ignorant. The Contmandcr-in-Chief ordered a 
Court of Enquiry to be held to report on the causes of these acts 
of insubordination. In the interim, all the non-commissioned 
officers, who refused to wear the turban, were reduced to the 
ranks, and the immediate adoption of that offensive head-dress 
was imperatively insisted on. Sir John Cradock’s orders were, 
that disobedience should be followed by dismissal. The Court 
of Enquiry sentenced nineteen of the ringleaders to punishment, 
seventeen of whom were pardoned, and two sentenced to receive 
nine hundred lashes each. ‘The evidence from all quarters was 
in favour of the turban, and it was declared by the natives that 
no religious prejudices existed against it. Subordination appear- 
ed to have been at length restored, and on the 4th of July the 
Commander-in-Chicf sought the advice of Government on the 
expediency of revoking the turban order. The Governor in 
Council regretted the original adoption of the measure, but 
thought that the authority by which it had been so peremptorily 
enforced would be compromized by its recall. He proposed to 
issue a General Order to the native troops, that ‘no intention 
existed to introduce any change incompatible with the laws 
and usages of their religion.” Unfortunately, this order was 
withheld from; publication by the Commander-in-Chief, under 
the idea that the reports of disaffection he had received were 
exaggerated. Up to that time, the Government of Madras was 
entirely ignorant that any order had been issued regarding dress, 
excepting the order of the turban. 

On the 10th of July the well-known mutiny at Vellore broke 
out. Fourteen officers, ninety-nine non-commissioned officers 
and privates were massacred, and fiftcen others died of their 
wounds, Immediately after the massacre, Lord William Bentinck 
stated to the Council that he had only beenrecently informed of the 
changes which had been made in the dress and appearance of 
the seapoys, independently of the new turban, and he pro] 
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ty suopend the operation of the innovations forthwith. A spe- 
cial commission was appointed to enquire into the origin of the 
mutiny, when it appeared that the alterations in the dress of the 
seapoys, and the machinations of the Mysore Princes who had 
been indiscreety allowed to reside at Vellore, were the leading 
vauscs of this sad catastrophe. The Court of Directors received 
the first intimation of the mutiny ina secret despatch from Ma- 
dras on the 17d) of February; and within the week, a motion 
was made for his recall, and a resolution was proposed of a high- 
ly criminatory character. The resolution wax sent up to the 
Board of Control, who insisted upow its being modified. The 
following is the original resolution :— 





“Resolved, that although the zeal and integrity of the present Governor 
of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, are deserving of the Court’s approba- 
tien: yel-when they consider the unbappy events which have lately taken 
place at Vellore, and also other parts of his Lordship’s administration which 
have come before them, the Court arg of opinion, that it is expedient, for 
the restoration of confidence in the Company's Government, that Lord 
Ww ininen Bentinck should be removed, and he is hereby removed, accord- 
tingly. 

The Board softened it down to the following notification :— 


“Though the zeal and integrity of our present Governor of Madras, 
Lord William Bentinck, are deserving of our upprobation, yet being of 
opinion that circumstances which have recently come under ow consideration 
render it expedient, for (he intercat of our rervice, that u now arrangement 
of our Government of Fort St. George should take place without delay, we 
have felt oursolves under the necessity of determining that his Lordshiy 
should be removed; and we do hereby direct that Lord William Jentinel 
‘be removed accordingly.” 


Auber, in his history, states, that the original resolution was 
sent to Lord William Bentinck, but this is apparently a mistake. 
The vote of censure was passed by the Directors without afford- 
ing his Lordship any opportunity of explaining or justifying his 
conduct. He was condemued and degraded unheard, The fact 
is, that when intelligence of the mutiny first reached England, the 
Court appears to have been in what is vulgarly called a “ funk.” 
We ask the indulgence of the patrician reader for the use of so 
ignoble an expression, but we are anxious to suit the meanness 
of the term to the meanness of the feeling. The Directors trom- 
bled for the fate of the Indian empire ; and could think of no 
better mode of saving it from destruction than that of recalling 
the man who huppened to be the Governor at the time. Having 
dismissed the Governer and the Commander in Chief, they 
thought no other measure necessary for the salvation of India, 
Indeed, no exertion at all was necessary on their part. Long before 
their despatch reached India, the wisdom and firmness of Lord 
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Wallin Bentanck had averted the consequences of the mutury 
md complctely restored public 1 anquillity 

On Lod Wilham Bentinck’s return to England, he addies cd 
uspinited remonstrance to the Court, and dominded redress for 
the uyunes he had suffored at thar hands This document md 
the Courts reply are too mportant to the nats of the question 
to be pascal over, and we vente therfore to quote them at 
some length 


“Phere ait gentlemen, occ rsions in which egotism 15 not vanity 1 have 
unght to state my services, however humbly { muy think of their deseats 
Yhe mutiny at Vellore cannot be attubuted to me, dircetly or mdncetl)  f 
have been 1cmoved from my situstion, and condemned ay an wcomplicc, in 
micasures with whi& Thad no fuithcr concern thin to obviate thar all con 
sequences my dismissal wes cfficted in a eminner harsh and mortifying 
wd the forms which custom his prescnbed to soften the sevauty of a 
misfortune, at all cvents suffiucntly vevuc, wae on this single ocewion 
\uol ited, 25 uf for the express purpose of deepcning my disgrace Whatever 
have been my enors, they sticlp have not mented a pumshmcnt, than which 
whe avic. could hu aly have been awarded to the most wictehcd inc yp erty 
or the most criminal neghgence Undca these circumstances, I present 
inyscif to your notice I tike if for giantd, that the Cout of Duectors 
1 ive bron mmnfoimed, and that fo plice the question before them im its 
tance ght 15 to obtun rediess  T hive been severely injured im my charae 
tor ind feclings Tor these imjune Task rcpuation, it indced any 
topu tion cin itone for feclings so decply yzgueved and a charset sa 
injustly compromised in the eyes of the world ln camplyinz with my 
ae nang you will disch age af Y my vente to sy $0, whit 16 due no Ie 
1 your own hone: thin to mine’ 

The Comt on the 25th Fuly, 1809, Resolved —* Lhit andar the mpre 
tons universally entertained both mm India ind in Lope, it the dre than, 
wut of the Vellore mutiny that it was occasioned by thie wanton oF 
needless violation of the 2¢h,sious usages of the natives, an opnian con 
ulevably smctioned by the Sumeme Government of Bengal and usen 
oumenrnec Eby the first duepatches of the Fort St George presidency wid 
amday the impresaony, then dso general, of the din,crs to which the 
Compriny > intere ts were Cxposcd md of the ncceasity of a change in the 
juct officas of Casal ind Miltary command as well to vindicate the national 
respect for the rchztous usizes of ow nitive subjcets, 1s to make a sactihes 
to them violated nights to restore public confidence, and to relieve the 
ecutive body of the Company, with whom so much responsibility rested, 
from the mucty ind ipprehtnsions occ woned by #o unexampled and 
ming 2 calamity, it became natural and expedicnt for them to 1cmove 
Jond Witham Bentinck from the zoycrnmcnt ond Sir John Ciadock from 
th command of the army of Fort St Gco-ge And although, fiom thc 
«xplinations that hive since been etven by those peisonages respectively, 
int fiom the further evidences which have come before the ‘Court, it appears 
thit the orders 10 question were fu from bemg intended by the members of 
the Madias Goveanment to trench in the Ic ist upon the religious tencts of the 
natives and did not in icahty infringe them, although the uninformed sepoy 
wereld at length to believe thit they did, yet the effects poducnd having 
ccm so dis wtrous, and associated in the native mand with the admmistzation 
of the then Governor ind Commande m Chief, and thos officers besides 
having i the judgment of the Court been dekete in not cxamimmng walle 
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ficiter_ciution ind ene inte the read sentiments and di positions of the 
Sepoys, before they mocceded to enforce the orders tor the tarban_ the Court 
must sill finent that as in proceeding toa ch inge m the Madras Government 
they yulded with regret {o imperious eneumstiners so though they have 
the Yieasure to tind the chages ougimailly idsinced agumst the conduct of 
the Governor and Commander in Chicf, respecting the violvtions of cist, 
to hve been an the sense then sttached to them, ‘nissapphed md defectivc, 
also im jrener il vigil mee ind intelligence, yet that ws the misfortunrs which 
happened ay ther admmistration phieed thar fite under the ,ovcinment 
of public events and opsmons which the Court could not contrcl, soit 15 not 
now in then power to alter the cflects of them 

Resolved, —1 hatin considunny the general chu ictaa and conduct of Lord 
Wahim Benunch im the presidency of Madris, the Court view with poealin 
rcgret the unfortan ate events, wluch happen in the timc of Ins vdministia 
tion ind which, Gom than unex umplcd abumung natine aid vist impression, 
upon the Srna al mind both in Tpdia and J mopa with the binetul conse 
quances apprchended hem them appewred to cull tatly for such measuics 
as should Lest satisly the then state of public opmen and com most key 
to restore pubhe confidence and Ganquility events which bid the punapil 
share in defaties those change whieh romoyd him hom the Govaanmont of 
Poatst Goa and suse ted also that the chane shoul l be mimcidrite 
But nthe alaupt css of the order of a¢mov ll the Cout meant no peison il 
aisre pcot to Dord Walb an Bontinck, md cxtemcly rcrct that bis fechings 
hase been wounded by lus considauay rain thithght Lhey liment that it 
should have been his faite to ive this pubhe situation deadid by t cuss of 
such difhculty wd dimger is it hay been the lot of very few pubhe mon tk 
encounter —vcrisis which they hive since becn happy to tind was act po 
duced by mtended or rctual violations of caste, 1s tlicy ue now satished th ¢ 
Jol William Bonunck hid no shuem ougin iting the das which for 4 
time bore thit charieter_ and, by the machinvuons of enemies working upon 
the morance and prejudices of the scpors were by them beheved to be such 
violitions The Cot cumot but re tiet that w the seality of this belied 
would have been « sufuicnt motive for rescinding the order respecting the 
usc of 1 new tuban, whuh mht have had the most bencheil cflects 
Pienter care wid caution woe not cxerened in catmining into the teak sents 
mats and dispositions of the sepoys, bufore mcayues af Sev sity were adopted 
to cnforce that oder But im all the mensmcs of moder tion, clemency, ind 
considadtion, recommended by Lod William Bentinck after the mutiny, the 
Coutt, though not ¢xuctly agreeing with him in the dita fom which he 
lewoncd give him unqualified prase and though the unfortunate crents 
sluch sepnated Lord William Bentmck trom the service of the Company 
cannot be recalled, yet the Court arc happy to bear temamiony, to the upuizht~ 
ness disinte restedncss, 7¢ ul, respect to the system of the Company, and, in 
many instances, success with which he acted in the govaanmcnt of Fort St 
Gcorge ind to express then best wishes that his valuable qualities and ho- 
nor tble chatieter may be employ<d, as they deserve, for the benefit of his 


country 


Lord Wilham’s plain, simple, energetic 1emonstrance presents 
a uoble contrwt to the labomed and ‘contradictory 1eply of the 
Dnectors ‘They telt him that there was a universal impression 
an India and Lurope that the Vellore mutiny arose from a wan- 


ton and needles violation of the icligrous usages of the Natives 
yet m the course of the letter confess that they wae “now 
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suit bed thit Lord Witham Benunch had no shue im that mea 
sinc They sty that to vindicate the nm dional respect for the 
ichzious usages of thar N wave subjects, und fo make a svaafice 
to than violated mghts, to restore public confidence, ind to 
icheve the caceutive body of the Company with whom so much 
responsibility rested, trom the aneety and apprehenseon occasioned 
hy so uucaampled and alarnnng 2 calamity,— hac we hive the 
tiuc cause of the recall—at became natural ind capcdicnt tor 
them to icmove Lord Wiliam Bentinck and the Conimiunda-i- 
Chict They then procecd to state, that they had diwovcied 
fiom subscquent «vidence, that those orders were not intend 
(o trench on thaicligious ténety of the peopl, and dad not «a 
reality infringe them, qynd that Lord W. Rorimck Ws innocent 
of all prrucipation m these orders, dnd that the charges opi 
nally adyanced agaist the conduct of the Govanor (by whom 7) 
had been found, im the scnse then attached to than, ms pple 
and detective, and that the*chirge of want of vigilance wid om 
tligence war equally dufective—sull as the misfortunes which 
hoppened m Lord Wilbam’s adounistiation, placed his fate andar 
the goverment of public cents ad opmions, which the Court 
could pot control, so tts not now mm thar power to altar the 
vflect of them In other words, the admit ition bid becu 
unlucky, md an capritory victim was wanted ‘Lhe Roman , 
mio such cacumstinces, would probably have cieatcd a Dictator 
ta dive movi, or have Hneeted, the prests fo perform a 
svuifice and sppowe the gods The Dncctors sacihecd the 
unfortun ite Governor, anda whose udimmastration the cal unity 
had occuned — Andatois dificult ta discover whathar Romau 
dolly os Birtish myestice is most desceving of censure Such as 
the tiuc chuicter of “this transaction. ‘The Court distinctly 
rwcquattcd Lord Waltham Bentanck of all share un an cvent, for 
which they hid previously mflicted on hun the beaviest puntsh- 
mentin then powcr If Mr Thornton aspirs tu the chiracter 
ot an impartial Listonan, why docs he omit to menuon these 
cucamstanccs? why docs he harp on Lord Wilam Bentinck’s 
ssrats at Madras * why does he continuc to Icave the icader to 
infur that the recall facd a stigma on bis reputation, when at 
covaed no one with disgrace but thox who had so histily 
ordarcd it ¢ 

We now ictuin to Mr. Thointons nanative.—Aficr hiving 
chsimsscd the political and diplomatic mcasuics of Lord Willan 
Bovunch » peaccfel administration, he proceeds to discus the 
intcrnal auangemcnts which he mide, and places in the foic- 
gtound the rctrcnchinent of expencc, which “inay be regarded 
as the most pecuhar if not the most trking fc ture of policy 
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which marked the period under review.” Ue then proceeds to 
trace the eauses which “combined to impose on the Indian 
Government the observance of all practicable frugality,” which 
were various. “The profuse expenditure of Mr. Pit’s admi- 
nistration was no longer countenaneed cither by official practise 
or public approbation.” “Opinion on almost every question 
had taken a turn,” and “even the necessary and unavoidable 
expenses of the state were yiclled grudgingly.” “ Retrench- 
ment and reform had become fashionable,—and the Ministry 
for the time being will gencrally be the advocates of the doc- 
trines of the day.” Et would be difficult to discover any con- 
nection between these European opinions and thy retrenchmeuts 
which were made in this country. Our frugality in India arose 
from focal and not from fore’ sex. = After two pages of 
such irrelevant remarks, Mr. ‘Thornton approaches the point, 
and say, “but at this time there way a special cause in opera~ 
tion, prompting frugality in the management of the Indian 
finances—the pressure to which, from the state of cireamptances, 
they were subjected. Great expences had been incurred, and 
the usual consequence had followed, that much difficulty was 
found iv inceting them. Under a sense of this difficulty, new 
measures of retrenchment were thought to be demanded.’ 
This is neither a clear nor a satisfactory view of the case. Lord 
Tastings lef the conntry with a full treasury, and a surplus re- 
venue, Lord Amherst phinged into the Burmese war, and ex- 
pended twelve inillions sterling on it, aud not only absorbed all the 
savings of the previous adininistration, but added no small amount 
to the publie debt. In the middle of 1828, two years and a half 
after the extraordinary disbursement of te war badceased, the an 
nual expenditure exceeded theannual income by oe million sterling. 
Government was rapidly moving down the inclined plane into 
the gulf of bankruptcy. Twas not merely thougit that incasure: 
ofcconumy were demanded; the demand presented. itself to hie 
Lordship tn the form of an imperious and inevitable uccessity. 
He felt that a Government which was obliged to borrow a mil- 
lion a year for its ordinary expenditure, could not advantageously 
perform the duties of administration, and must soou cease ta 
exist: and he made it the first busines, of his rule to bring the 
public charge within the limits of the public income, ‘This is the 
plain common-sense view of his economical reforms. Ue adop- 
ted a system of frugality, not because it was fashionable ot 
popular—for in India it was neither—but because it was neces- 
sary. Lc acted as every Governor-General in similar circum- 
stances is bound io act, and the proprict of his measures is 
abundanfly vindicated, if any vindication he neeessary, by the 
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conduct of his sueecssors. Hie aucceeiled in restoring the 
equilibrium of the finances. He did more, he provided for a 
gradual accumulation of revenue, In the days of his suecessor 
that surplus was again absorbed in war, and the treasure which 
he amassed was sent across the Indus, and distributed through 
Affghanistan, and a few millions were added to the publie debt, 
and the annual balanee was again established on the wrong side 
of the account. Thus the Indian Government for the last 
quarter of a century has been going the same round of alternate 
Profission and frugality; and the same duty has devolved on 
ord Auckland’s successors which fell on Jord William Ben- 
tinck, that of seducing the public expenditure (to a correspon 
dence with the income of the state. , 

Among these measures of expenditure, Mr. ‘Thornton assigns 
the first place to the Half-Batta Order, which from the resistance 
it encountered has obtained a prominent place in out Tndian 
annals, He enters into x fong history of this order, from which 
we gather, that it had been a favorite measure with the Court of 
Directors for fourtcen years, dnring which time they had twice 
endeavored to enforce this peddling retrenchment on the 
Government of India, and been twice baffled by the remon- 
strances of their Governors-General, But their determination 
to enforce it appears only to have gained strength from disap- 
pointment, and the reasons urged against this measure only made 
then: more obstinate in pursuing it. A period at length arrived, 
for the first time since the half-batta mania had possessed them, 
in which a revision of the public establishments became necessa- 
ry, and they determined not to lose the opportunity of forcing 
their beloved measure. Tt has been affirmed by those who con- 
sider a hatred of Lord William Bentinck  substitnte for obeying 
the decalogue, that he tuok office on the express condition ot 
carrying out this obnoxious measure ; that he purchased the 
Ciovernor-Gencralship by engaging to sacrifice the army, No 
idea can he nore utterly groundless. It is questionable whether he 
had any idea of the existence of the order before he assumed the 
Government; it appears to have reached him for the first time at 
the Council Chamber, Mr. Thornton says, “a Governor-Gene- 
val was at length found ready to perforin that from which his two 
predecessors had shrank.” A little farther on he remarks s—* In 
this case Lord William was indced a mere instrument, but as be 
did not at all times cxlibit a like measure of docility, it may be 
presumed that he was desirous of citacing the recollection of 
former errors by a signal manifestation of obedience. With re~ 
gard to orders of such long standing. orders which had been so 
fully disenseed and offen repeated, there could be lithe hope of 
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changing the purposes of the home anthorities by any fresh array 
of argument: but as diffidence of his own judgment was not 
among the weaknesses of the Governor-General, it is probable 
that this consideration weighed little in determining his course.” 
How, after this display of ungenerons prejudice against the me- 
mory ofa great man, can Mr. ‘Shornton exuce! to be accepted 
as an honest guide to the History of India? Why, instead of 
indulging in all these detracting presumptions and probabilities, 
did he not evinee his manliness by at once quoting the reasons 
assigned by Lord William Bentinck himself, which he might 
have seen, if he had chosen, by turning to Aubcr. “T have 
done my duty, and this conviction, as I know &om dreadfully 
dear-bought experience, is the only consolation that defies all 
contingencies. L trust, however, that the Court will support 
their servant, who, upon principle alone, has deemed ohedience 
to be a paramount duty under the given cireumstances. In a 
new case, F shall always assume the utmost latitude of direction: 
but where a whole case has been more than onee under consi- 
deration and returned for execution, T shall obey the orders: the 
responsibility docs not rest with me.” It must be evident, that 
ifthe orders of the Conrt of Directors are to be unceremoniously 
set aside, after they have been twice referred bach to England, 
and (wice confirmed, that body ceases to govern India, As to 
the sneer that Lord William’ Bentinck did not exhibit a like 
measure of docitity at all times, Mr. Thornton ought not to have 
been ignorant that he invariably yielded the same scrupulous 
obedience to those above him, which he exacted from those below 
him. [fe ought to have known that he had no “ former errors” 
fo expiate, for the Court had fully and houorably acquitted him 
of all Share in the calamity which was the occasion of his recall, 
except the accidental guilt of having been in the Governor's 
chair at the tine. [le ought not to have been ignorant. that the 
certainty that wo change could be effected in the minds of the 
Court by a third remonstrance, was sufficient reason with so 
practical a man as Lord William Bentinck for carrying the 
order into eaccution. 

The neat subject on which Mr. Thornton touches is the in- 
jury inflieted on the Civil Servier by Lord Willian Bentinch’s 
economy.“ Jis Lordship had come to India as a reformer, and 
his zal was quickened hy repeated exhortations to economy from 
home. The Civil Service received the benefit of his Lordship’s 
regulating hand, and if the amount of savings he was able to 
effect were small, his enemics camot deny that the amount of 
change was considerable, or that the secds of disorder were 50 
liberally distibuted as to ensure an abundant harvest through 
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SULLESSING Yeas The §sccd of diseida so Iberiy disun 
bated, we shall look after presently Ou business now 1 with 
the economicil reforms, which Lod William Bontmck intro 
duced m rcftacnce to the pay and allowances of the Ena) Sa- 
vice, and to which Mr Thornton has devoted fou pages ind 
thalf We have read them though thie mes, with much 
attention, without beng able to discover the fact which he m= 
tends to cstablish or cxcmphify Perhaps the reader will be 
morc successful, he will find them extending fiom pige 22%, 
vohunc fifth, topige 233 ATL we can gather fiom them 1s ¢ 
woner lider that his objects to consuic Lord Willam Bentinck 
for disturbing tye allow ince uf the Civil Savice The follow 
ing 1s the clearest portyon of the a¢murks 

Whoever will tthe the trouble of miking the requisite obscy tion will 
ahserve, thit.on Us ason many other sul jects vpmon im i couse of yet 
Mulits an uta ition of cbb ind flow At one tame the serv ints of Govan 
nent arc scarcely deemed worthy of remuncrition excccding that of the 
most ordinity abow == At mother, rbuscs the most pilptble ind seindalous 
ae pomitted to Gust giving aise to the slightest alam When advcise 
Hctomst ces aase ibs deemed cxtaaazint to siusfy the clams cren of 
yustcc ind necessity At such seasons the siuns of pubbe scavints uc 
locked to a5 2 certum source cf relic, ind reduction 1s yustihed by reference 
1) the public finances 

The chict caception, which we koow, to this rewon ible rule 
of regulating the salaries of public servants by the funds from 
wlnch they uc to be pud, 1s fuinhed by the allow ccs of the 
Civil Service of this Presidency Prom the days when Lord 
Cornwallis Lut upon the cqudient of sccuing official huncsty 
nnong Luropcans by high offal piy (he capected to obtun 
the sanic yittuc from the natives by an opposite proccss) to the 
days of Lod Willime Bentinch—that 1s, durmng thirty-five 
ycais, the only two things that cxpentenced no diminution woic, 
the public debt and the pay of the Civilians — Lycn at the tame 
when the carstence of the cmpire yppcarcd to hang im suspense, 
md Government was constiamcd to boirow moncy at twelve 
por cent, the salarics of the Civilans remamed untouched 
Nay, the only allowances which stcadily followed the rule of 
arithmetical progression, through good fortune wd through cl 
fortune, down to the days of Lord Willam Bentanck, wore those 
of the Civil Service. r Thornton has the rachnes to assert, 
that the ofhees which weie highly paid aquned great abihty 
as well is cxperence, and were “uticuded with great responsi- 
bilty Tf he refers, as we beheve he must do, to the days be- 
fore Lord Wallam Bentinck, hiv icxing 1s dehexnt Tor 1 
comiderable period of time before hrs Lordships 1cform com- 
menced, the most Inghly paid ofhecs were held with some 
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brillant exceptions, by some of the merest dolts in India, by 
men hclow the average intellect of the service : and these olficcs 
involved the fewest responsibilities, ‘The demands on the time 
of these well-paid functionaries scarecly extended, on the 
average, beyond two hours a day. We of course except the 
Members of the Supreme Council. Is Mr. Thornton really 
ignorant, that the lazy leisure of an Opium Agent,—we are 
speaking of the past not the present—was rewarded with an 
income of £7500, a larger sum than the Prime Minister received 
for governing England, or the President for ruling the United 
States, Lord William Bentinck, finding the state sinking 
deeper in debt, reformed these extravagancies, and reduced the 
income of the Opium Agents and Salt, Agents, to the same 
scanty measure which the President of the Board of Control 
received, or £5000 a-year, But what was the general result 
of those tremendous reductions to which Mr. Thoraton devotes 
four pages and a half? Lord William Bentinck found the Civil 
Service of Bengal in the enjoyment of an aggregate income of 
Ninety-seven lakhs, and forty-seorn thousand Rupees a year, and 
he reduced it to Niacty-one lakhs thirteen thousand Rupees. Me 
still left the Civit Service the highest paid service the world ha» 
ever seen, with more than Ninety lakhs to be divided among 
Four Vundred and sixteen men, After all those distressing, 
veductions, he still left cach Civilian, from the Writer to the 
Member of Council, on an average, the sum of 2200 Pounds 
Sterling a year. Was there ever xo iniquitous and levelling 2 
reformer ? 

Mr. Thornton proceeds tu say :— 

«Tt was not in financial affairs only that Lord Wiltiam Bentinck wa 
anaious to appenr in the character of a reformer. Under pretence of im- 
proving the character of the civil service and providing for the adyunce- 
tment of merit, he nought to catablish a system of universal espionage, better 
suited to the bureau of the holy office of the Inquisition, than to the closet 
of a statesman, anxious to be regarded as the representative of all that was 
liberal. Every superior officer, court and board, was required to make 
periodical reports on the character and conduct of eve: 
employed in a subordinate capacity. Like most of his Lordship’s projects 
this plan met neither with approbation nor success, and it was soon abo- 


lished. 

These remarks refer to the celebrated “ merit-fostering minute,” 
which, by placing the members of the Civil Service under the 
samc system of “universal espionage,” which had long been in 
full operation in the Military branch of the service, and con- 
straining the Civil functionaries 1o make the same report of the 
conduct and character of their subordinates, which the Com- 
mander of a Regiment was required to make yearly regarding 
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the Officers under him, gave so much umbrage to the drones and 

the “ bahadoors” of the service. This order was gencrally un- 

derstood to have been suggested by Mr. Mangles, by whom the 

draft was prepared. ‘The object was to detect and correct neg- 

ligencies, to bring the merits and demerits of the members of the 

service periodically under the eye of those to whom the distri- 

bution of its patronage was entrusted, and to counteract that re- 

Jaxation of discipline and vigor which had crept into it. We 

trace the germ of this order in the following remarks of Lord 
William Bentinck: ‘ The Government of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, containing about fifty millions of people, is entrusted to 
about 400 indisiduals, not selected by any reference to qualifica- 
tions, subjected hitheréo to no subsequent weeding, exposed to a 
climate unfavorable to the European constitution, and particularly 
adverse to mental and bodily activity; not roused to exertion by the 
ordinary stimulus of competition ; neither checked nof encour- 
aged (except partially in the Lower Provinees, where the Press 
and the residence of Europeans have some small influence) by 
public opinion; and from the vast extent of our territories, 
placed, for the most part, at so remote a distance from the seat 
of Government, as to render the control and superintendence of 
official authority utterly inefficient and inadequate. T mention 
these circumstances with no desire to disparage the Civil Service, 
berause it may be, I believe, boldly and confidently asserted, that 
no part of His Majesty’s Colonial possessions is ag well adminis- 
tered as that of the East India Company: I state theni as facts 
and truths, always to be borne in mind, and strongly enforcing 
the necessity of devising every possible contrivance by which the 
internal dufoets of this fgreign agency, in an uncongenial climate, 
can be corrected and_ improved.” 

Of the necessity of some arrangement, which should render of- 
ficial control and superintendence more effectual, there can be na 
question. We think it may be affirmed without any breach of 
charity, that at the period of Lord William Bentinck’s arrival, 
the Civil Service required the hand of avigorous reformer. With 
many bright exceptions of zeal and industry, as a body, it was 
marked by a growing inefficiency. Idleness and neglect of duty 
had almost ceased to be the exception; no “ moral turpitude was 
attached to such misconduct, and it entailed no dishonour in the 
estimation” of a body which stood too much on the privileges of 
its “ order,” and had become far too independent of the controll- 
ing authorities of thestate. To illustrate this observation by a 
reference to individual instances of delinquency, must be @ 
delicate and invidious task ; we will therefore confine our allusions 
to those cases, the mention of which can no longer wound the 
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feelings of the living. One Judge of Circuit was known to have 
decided his cases by a foot rule ; the party, who presented the 
longest document, was supposed to have most justice on his side, 
mad’ obtained adecree in his favour. Another Judge was known 
to apply his ruler rather too often to the heads of the Vakeels, 
and to fine them for contempt of Court, when they ventured to 
quote a Regulation in opposition to his views, or rather those of 
his native master. One istrate, rather over fondof the chase, 
wes in the habit of dragging his whole Court, suitors, wit- 
nesses and officers, with him for many days, when he went into 
the wilderness in search of the wild beasts. One of the Civil 
Judges held his Court on his budgefow, in his might-shirt and 
trowsers. A Judge aud Magistrate in the North West shut up 
his Court for his own amusement for several weckrs, and the 
Court of Circuit, that refi of the destitute, never reported 
the case’to Government. It was indispensable, therefore, that 
the agents employed in the Civil administration, should not only 
be rendered more diligent, but should also he brought into s 
state of greater subordimation to the higher authorities; and 
Lord William Bentinck undertook the ungracious duty, and 
thereby incurred a degree of odium, which those who were not 
in India at the time, will find it is difficult to credit. We will 
offer one instance, out of many that we could adduce, of the in- 
tensity of this feeling. One of the oldest members of the ser- 
vice, who had been in the habit of covering the path between 
his door and the gate with carpets for his carriage tu pass over, 
who, though only a Judge of Circuit, never moved out without 
a richly mounted , on being asked whether he was not 
related to Lady William, replied, “No ; unfortunately, to the brute 
himself.” But though his Lordship excited these intense preju- 
dices, he was undoubtedly the best friend the Civil Service ever 
had in India. By his timely and judicious reforms, he saved it 
from a more sweeping reform at the renewal of the Charter. 
There is every reuson to believe that but for the new principles of 
vigor he infused into it, and the system of strict control and su- 
bordination which he introduced, the indolence, negligence, and 
inefficiency of a large proportion of its members would have been 
forced on the notice of Parliament, when the whole Indian ques- 
tion was reviewed in 1833, and scriously affected the position 
and prospects of the service. It was Lord William Bentinck 
who laid the foundation of that state of efficiency which it has 
now attained, and which presents almost as striking a contrast to 
its condition at the time of his arrival, as its state at that period 
did to ite state in the time of Hastings, who found it so difficult 
to persuade a Civilian to accept office on 4000 Rs, a-year at the 
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presidency, when he could inake a lakh of Rupees a yea. in the 
mterior by the judicious mfluence of his power —-Mi Thornton 
38 incorrect m saying that the Mert-fostering orde: was svon 
abolished Under a modified form it 3s still in torce, and contr- 
butes m no smail degree to the excicise of a wise and salutary 
control over the public sers ants 

The last allusion we shall notice refers to the abolition of flog- 
ging in the native army We believe this measure 1s genetally 
considered myudicious by those who are most competent to judge 
of its results, and that Lord Bentinch himself, on matmei 3e- 
flection, after his anival in Europe, thought that, takimg thr 
opposition the, measure h@d encounteicd, and all interests and 
Pprepossessions into gonsderation, a modified, or graduated, 
would have been preferable to atotafand prompt abolition On 
reaching England, the King directed a letter to be addicssed to 
him, requesting an explanation of this measmec dis reply 
was sent through the cHaunel of the Board of Control, and 
furmshed a full 1eprescutation of the motives which had m 
duced him to adopt it _ On visiting the Continent, he vencwed 
his wqnaimtance with Lous Phillippe, whom he had mtumaitely 
known, and assisted in the days of ths adversity, and who gave 
him the most cordial reception ‘Lhe subject of this abohtion 
was freely canvassed in the royal and military citcles of Paris, 
and the result which the agitation of 1t produced on Lord Wil- 
ham Bentinck’s mmd was, that the use of corporal punishment 
could not be siftly abolished m Euwopcan armies, and that 
the advantage of abolishing 1t_among native troops, was not 
without its abatements M: Thointon, as usual, finds some 
ignoble motive for this innovation He insinuates that the cer- 
tamty that no inconverfience which it mght occasion would be 
encountered by lus I oidship, who was on the eve of quitting 
India, was one of the leading motives of this order, and asserts 
that he bade high for populauity by the abolition But when we 
fnd Mr Jhointon m doubt as to the purity of the motives 
which led his Lordship to abolish the bung of widows, it 
would be unreasonable to expect thit his motives should mect 
with any considc2ation in a questron of doubtful poley How- 
ever mistaken Lord Willa may havc been im his views on this 
occasion, we will xenturc to assert that the purity of his motives 
was unquestionable ite was anaiwus to nntigate the sevuity 
of corpoal punishment in the native army, more particularly af 
the Madras Presideney In Beugd, these inflictions were mid 
and few, but at the sister Picsidcncy they were not only 
frequent but excessive, as the reader will have already learned 
from the remark, that two of the Vcllore mutineers were sen- 
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teneed to receive nine hundicd lashes a piece It was a leading 
principle with bis Lordship, to make the hope of reward, and not 
the diead of punishment, the incentive to good conduct, aud to 
substitute moral for physical motives The abolition of corporal 
punushment was there fore acconrpamicd with proposals for mstitu- 
tng an Order of Mciit among the native soldiery, and for the 
bestowal of rewards which imght operate as a stimulus to men- 
tonous¢xcitions Lfe was anaious by these means to raise the 
sepoy in his own estimation, and to unpart a bighcr character to 
the native army, and all lus plins have subsequently been cared 
into full cflect 
We have thus gonc through the very meagre notice of Loid 
Willam Bentinchs admimuistration, which Mai Thornton has 
thought 11 sufficient to give, and hwe endcivoured to redecm 
the few measures he his noticed fiom the unjust obloquy cast 
upon then We now cntcr upon a far more agrecable tas] We 
shall endcavom to supply those omsions for which the Lbstory 
of India, now undu review, 15 cxcn more remarkable thin for 
its picjudices, and to furnish a buci cpitome of those measures 
which have seeurcd for Lord William Benunck’s admimstration 
the applause of the wise and the good among his own country-~ 
men, and the gratitude of the natives of India 
The organi changes which were made im the mtcrna] economy 
of the government, during hus Lordships mcumbency, form the 
most distingnshing {urture of hi admmistiation and his 1epu- 
tation as astitesman will stand or fall, as they ate found to he 
adapted to the cxigenacs of the tines, or the reverse Hhs 
adminstiation constitutes a ncw era im the history of our Indian 
institutions The modifications which had been previously made 
fiom time to time, on the spur of necessity, in the system estab 
lished by Lord Coinwalls, with one o1 two eacepuions, were 
altogether smsignificint, in compatison with the alteration im the 
whole suucture of the Goverumcnt, made unda Lod Willams 
auspices = The experimnee of forty ycars had revealed many 1m- 
perfictions m the system, which yet did such credit to the 
talents and benevolence of the foimcr illustrious statesman In 
that long penod, a great change had becn silently efficted nm the 
characte: both of the European servants of the state, and of the 
natives themselves , and institutions which might appear adapt- 
ed to the cucumstances of 1790 werc found unsuited to those 
of 1830 It became necessary to reconstruct some of the de- 
partments of public busincss, m order to give them ater sim- 
pisity and greater efhuiency Lord Willam Bentinck arrived in 
India In a me of piofuund tranquility, when there was suffi- 
cient lersure for the calm consideration of those changes which 
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time, the great innovator, had rendered imperative. He had the 
benefit of his former experience, in the management of an Indian 
Presidency, at Madras, He had also the advantage of his expe- 
rience in the island of Sicily, where he had introduced a system 
of government half a century in advanco of the stage of civi- 
lization which the community hud attained, and which failed 
from inevitable necessity. Ife had also the inestimable advice 
of three of the most eminent men, whose services India has ever 
enjoyed—W. B. Bayley, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Molt 
Mackenzie. With the advantage of this double experience and 
this invaluable aid, Lord William Bentinck sat down to 
the examinatiog of our Jo€al institutions, aud introduced re- 
formations, the effect of which will long continue to be felt 
in India. Mr. Thornton tonches upén no innovation—the bum- 
ing of widows excepted—which he cannot find an excuse tor 
censuring, and he passes a sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion on the whole adufinistration.—* Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s enemies cannot deny that the amount of change was con- 
siderable, or that the seeds uf change were so liberally distributed 
as to ensure an abundant harvest through many succeedin 
years....... He viewed nothing that existed with satisfaction, a1 
although the short period of service usually enjoyed by the oceu- 
ants of his high office did not enable him to change every thing, 
fe made abundant use of the tine aud opportunities of which he 
was muster.......His readiness to pull down commanded the 
approbation of those who think destruction the greatest effort of 
human talent, but his attempts at construction for permanent use 
entirely failed.” These failures we shall now endeavour to trace. 
One of the carliest objects which attracted his attention wa» 
the existence of only onesCourt of final appeal for the whole Pre~ 
sidency, planted at the distant extremity of the provinces which 
composed it. The inhabitants of Delin, before they could reach 
the Court in which they might obtain redress for the partiality, 
ignorance, or injustice of the local tribunals, had a thousand miles 
to traverse, and aclimate te encounter, as different from their own 
as the climate of Scandinavia from that of Spain. ITis Lordship 
felt that this arrangement was not only calculated to produce dis- 
gust with our legal institutions among the high-spirited natives of 
the North West Provinces, but that it was tantamount to an ab- 
solute denial ofjustice. He therefore separated the Presidency into 
two divisions, and established a Court of Appeal at Allahabad ; 
by which a more proximate and more efficient control was esta- 
blished over the local judicatories, in those provinces which had 
been previously without any supervision whatever, aud eminent 
facilities of appeal were affo: to the inhabitants of the Nort‘ 
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West Provinces, who exceed in number the mhalbitants of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Before Mr_Thorn- 
ton pronounces the admimatration of Lod Wilham a blank, let 
hum consult the opimon of the natives in the Upper Provinces 

Upon the same principle of public convemence, not less than 
of benefit to the mterests of the state, his Loidshyp established a 
Revenue Board at Allahabad, but his deference for the Court 
of Directors led him to denomunate it a Deputation of the Calcutta 
Board, until 1t should recenve their approbation And although 
Mr Thorntons ys, that his attempts at construction for permanent 
use entucly filed, yet the new Board was confirmed by the 
Court, and 1s in cxistcnce at this day, and the abohtion of it 
would be regarded as an act of insamty The object proposed 
by the institution of the Board, wis to place the controlling au- 
thority of the fiscal interests of a vast population in the centre of 
the ptovinces, and thus to prevent the inconvenience of a re- 
ference, on cvery revenuc question, to a Board a thousind miles 
off — But a farther object in view was the cstablishment of a bod: 
on the spot, competent to supermtend the settlement in the Nort! 
West Provinces, which Lord William Bentinck was resolved 10 
put ine tun ofcompletion Mr Thornton docs not condescend 
to mention this all-important Proceeding. in which the wcltare of 
thuty mullions of people was intimately bound up We must 
supply the blank which bis prejudice has created 

hen the Provinces, which now furm the Noith West Presi- 

dency, were ongnally obtaincd by conquest ot cession, forty years 
ago, the Licutenant-Goveior, 1 a Prociam wion dated mn 1802, 
engaged, thit a permanent settlement of the Jand revenue 
should be formed with the landed proprictors, 2t the end of ton 
yeus The Court of Dircetors, who had been sufficiently dis- 
gusted with Lord Cornwalliss premature and nrevai sible settle- 
ment, lost no time m disavowing the engigement and directed 
that quinquenntal Ie1ses only should be guinted, ull a complete 
survcy and valuation of the land had been cficcted No pro- 
vision was made for this survey and valuition, and the qum- 
quenniil settlements were found to b. the bane of the province 

hey not only prevented any improvement ot the land, but 
made it the imterest of the landholders to conceal, af not to 
tetad the development of its resources, to lose rather than 
to open the wells on which the fertility of the soil depended, 
and to eahihit their estates in a deteriorated condition At the 
end of twenty ycars it was found that agricultural improvement, 
if st had not pone back, had at least stood still The poverty 
of the landed interest, who had no mati e for excition, produced 

Teaction on the prbi« revenue Government was at length 
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ioused trom its apathy, and determmed on the most energetic 
efforts to obtain a faithful survey and yaluauion of the lands, 
with the view to a more eatended settlement . and the celebrated 
Regulauon VII of 1822, sprang into bemg. But unfortunate! 
it was encumbered with so many details, ind demanded such 
minute accaiacy 1 the survey of the land, that the appheation 
ot st to any practical purpose was, from its vc1y origin, hopeless 
The 1csolution of Government on this occasion, which 1an out 
to the exorbitant number of three hundred and scventy-eight 
paragraphs, did not accelerate the exccution of the cnactment 
t was unfortunate m its vegy cradle — Evyhten months clapsed 
between the pa\sing of the law and the recerpt of the Persian 
translation in the Teratorial department hen the Regula- 
tion came to be acted on, one Collect: asked three ycals to 
apply it to the survey and assessment of lands yielding agevenue 
of 15,000 Rupees a year .Jt was passed im 1822, im 1826, it» 
parent, Mr Holt Mackenvie, reported that the advance of the 
settlement was icoisiderable In 1830, whcn the Board of 
Revenue was ashed what progiess had been made, they said they 
knew nothing at all about the matter In the mean time tht 
curse of quinqnenmal settlements continucd without abatement 
{t appeared uttcrly hopeless that the settlement of the North 
West Provinces could be completed under this anangemcnt, 
by the existing, or even the succeeding generation Lord Wil- 
lium, contemplating, this deplorable state of things, 1ecorded his 
opinion that the “improvement of the country was thus inde- 
fimtcly ictarded, and the resowces of the state materially 
dcteriorated ,” and he resolved at once to adopt the most vigor 
ous measures to secure the accomplishment of the objet In 
1831, he made a progress through the North West Provinces, 
chiefly with the view of ascertaining the causcs which had rc- 
tarded the settlement, and the means by whuch it might be ex- 
cited. He considered the scientihc survey and valuation of the 
land of one-half the Presidency, with a view to the grant of long 
leases, to be an object second to none in importance “He brought 
al] the resources of his powerful mind and hs nch experience 
to beat upon the econsr on of it he mvited the revenue 
officers, as he moved up the country, freely to communicate then 
views on the subject, and having at Icngth collected all the 
information within his reach, established that arrangement which 
m the course of eight years brought the settlement to a close 
Ite early completion 18 owing to the zeal and energy with which 
Mr Robert Mertins Burd carried bis Lordship’s views into 
effect. The settlement itself has afforded abundant scope fo the 
cavilling of httle minds. It has been attacked both in its pring 
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ple and_in its details It 15 impossible that a measure of so 
vast and comprehensive a character should not present some 
weak points for the gratification of the captious It will be 
fully conceded that im the dctermination of mghts with which 
It Was accompauicd, some individual acts of snjustice may have 
been committcd , and that m some instances the assessment may 
have heen fixcd tov high, but, taken av a whole, it 15 the 
grandcst fiscal acloevement of our dynasty It wa work which, 
with all xts defcets, has conferred the most indisputable blessings 
on thirty milhons of people It has defined their mdividual 
nights, which were the subject of perpetual collision 1t has 
fixed and record<d the boundanes of estates, and cut off one of 
the most prolific sources éf litgwtion at his enabled Govern- 
ment to grant long leases, and thus to offer the strongest meen- 
tive to the improvement of the land = At the end of two hnndied 
and fifty ycars, the reign of Akbar 1s ,cmembercd with gratitude, 
not for the magnificence of his conquests, bnt for the blessing 
he confcried on the country by bis gest settlement of landed 
tenes At the cnd of two hundicd and fifty years, the obli- 
gation duc to Lord Wilham Bentinck as the moving cause, an 
to Mr Bud is the instrument, of the noble scttlemeut of the 
Noith West Provinces, will not be forgotten 
At the pouod of his Lordship’s aruyval in India, the Pro meal 
Comtof Appeu and Cucuit hid subsisted for newly forty years 
To his Lordslup bolongs the metit of biving eatinguished them 
It would be cithcalt to imagine a morc cumbrous machine for 
the administration of civ2] and ermal justice, or one by which 
the two great objects of a Court, the chew and the early deci- 
sion of sutts, were more effectually baficd In the civil depart- 
ment, then decisions furmshed no clea precedent for the 
gindance of the lower Courts Their judicial reputation was 
extiemcly contemptible They were in fact as Lord Wilham 
aptly descuibed them, the “ resting place for those members of 
the seivice who were decmcd unfit tor highei responsibilities ” 
But it was chicfly im 1eftrence to cuuminal justice, that these 
Cireut Couts were felt to be a heavy incubus on our judicial 
institutions ‘Thc y proceeded, once in every six months, to hold 
the Sessions and J fal delivery merch distnct, and the prosecutor 
and the witnesses were detamed many months wating their 
arrival The wtolerable grievance of thus separating a large 
body of mnocent men, for a long period, from their familes and 
the means of subsistence, requucs no comment. The prisoner 
was equally consigned to a prolonged umpnsonment before his 
tral, and, in every mstance m which he was guiltless, was sub- 
_Jected to a glaring justice The very name of justice was made 
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to stink im the nostrils of the people, and the conccalment ot 
crime, bemg thus icndered mdispensable to self-preservation, 
Jost all its tuipituade Lord Wilham Bentinck determmed to 
break np this \cnerable and uxless system He entrusted the 
Sessions in the first instance to certain Commusstoners of Re- 
venue and Circutt appointed by him, who were directed to 
hold a yail-dchvery every quaite:, and when the discharge of 
then judicial functions was found to be incompatible with their 
hse yl duties, the »ystem of improvement was completcd by tans- 
tering the charge of the Session to the Jadge of the district, and 
duceting hum to hold a monthly aul-delivery. If the mutation of 
the Sesstons, in the Supreme Court, to the number of four during 
the year, has been foupd injurious tothe cause of justice, and un- 
just to alt those who are voluntanly mvolyed in criminal suts, 
the half-yearly session must have been infimtely more imyurious 
to the interests of society, And if the recent establishment of 
seven Scssions in the Queen's Court in the year 1 considered 
a blessing, the establishment of twelve sessions mn the country 
Coutts 1» onc sull gieater, and the reform deserves a different 
verdict from that which Mr ‘Thornton has thought fit_ to bestow 
on cvary measure of Lord Wilham — “His readiness to pull 
down commanded the wprobation of those who think dcstruc- 
ton the grevest effort of human talent, but his attempts at 
construction for permanent ux catrcly failed” 

Vhe new system, wlach Lord Wiliam Bentinck mtroduccd 
tor the despatch of Civil business m the Courts, so far fiom 
proving a failuic, has issucd im simphitying, capediting, and 
cheapenmg the admmistiavon of Civil Justice Grew im- 
plosciments have since been made rn the system, in accordance. 
with the prmaples lax? down durmg Lord William Bentinck’s 
dinmnistiation, which were as much superior to those of Lord 
Cornwallis, as the Cornwallis system was superior to that which 
srevaled twenty years before ~The uitermediate appeal to the 
‘ovincial Courts, which served no purpose but delay, was of 
coutse swept away with them Suits above 5,000 Rupees were 
entrusted to the Civil Judge, and under that sum to the Pnn- 
upal Suddcer Amccns, and the appeal lay im the latter case to 
the Sessions Judge, and in the former to the Sudder This 
recasting of the Civil Courts has infused greater energy and 
expedition into the management of Civil Justice, and it has 
brought the subordin tte Couits more completely under the cye 
aud contiol of the Sudder Court and of Government. 

In connection with these mutations, there was, however, one 
mnoyation which has given les» satisfaction to the pubhe than it 
gave to Lord Wilham Bentinck We allude to the union of the 

WW . 
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office of the Magistrate with that of the Collector. Under the oid 
system, the magisterial duties were united with those of the 

ivil Judge, but when the labours of the Session were intrusted 
to that officer, it became necessary to relieve him from all Ma- 
gisterial responsibilities, and the Governor-General could dis- 
cover no better plan than that of entrusting them to the 
Collector, The tenacity, with which his Lordship always sup- 
ported this union of offices, may be accounted for by a reference 
to his experience at Madras. It also appears to have received 
the sanction of the Court of Directors, Many plausible and 
some substantial reasons were adduced in favour of it; but 
experience has destroyed their validity. The country bas not 
benefited by the new arrangement; the duties of the Magistrate 
being the most irksome, have natnrally been postponed tv those 
of the Collector; the people have suffered quite as much from 
this uniot:, a3 they did from the previous union of the office of 
Civil Judge and Magistrate, only the évil was not then so pal- 
pable, because the Press was not free. The objection is just as 

at to the one as to the other; indeed, the same objection 
ies against whatever plan may encumber a Magistrate with any 
duties which shall prevent his taking the field at any moment 
against the disturbers of the public peace. Lord William Ben- 
tick was not prepared, perbaps from financial considerations, to 
give each district the benefit of a distinct Civil and Sessions 
Judge, a Collector, and a Magistrate. Since his time, public 
opinion has made such progress that we can no longer be satis- 
fied even with the divorce of the Magistracy from the Collector- 
ate. ‘Ihe union of the office of Judicial Magistrate and Police 
Magistrate in the same person, is now found to be objectionable ; 
and ifthe Press ia unanimous and persevering, we shall not be 
long in obtaining this further instalment of reform,—the estab- 
lishment of a Police to hunt down crime, distinct from every 
other institution. 

For the abolition of Suftees India is indebted to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s energy and benevolence. With numerous claims 
to public gratitude in India, the administration of Lord William 
in Christendom, will probably be characterized to the latest 

cnerations by this glorious deed. Yet the credit, which Mr. 
FMornton bestows on this act of unclouded brightness, is given 
with such caution and reluctance as to destroy all its little value. 
“ Let it be hoped, let it not be doubted, that in abolishing the 
practice of Suttee, he was actuated by higher and better 
motives.” For the honour of humanity we can assure the His- 
torian that these doubts of the purity of his Lordship’s motives, 
on this memorable occasion, are confined entirely to his own 
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bosom In India. wheie the motes and the mfluence of Lord 
Witham s actions are bette: understood, no doubt has eva cx~ 
ited on the subject Le came out to ts country wath the 
fhrmest determmnation, if possible, to extunguish these murdcrous 
sacrifices He approached the delicate subject, howevei, with 
the greatest caution. Ife had been deposed morc than twenty 
years before, by the Court of Dnector,, under the mistaken 
notion that he had trenched on the religions picjudices of the 
natives He had been selected as “ the sacrifice to thar violated 
rights.” The remembrance of that transacuon must have been 
vividly recalled to his mind, when he contemplated the abolition 
of a practice, which was sald to have existed for two thousand 
years, and which was gonsdered an, integral and cssential part 
of Imdoosm — He directed lettersto be scnt to various indie 
viduals, both m the service and out of it, 1¢quaing (heir opmion 
of the safetv and feasilthty of this measure. ‘Thar scpbes, 
which formed a laige volume, are now in the archives of the Tndva 
Tfousc , and whenever an epitome of them may bc laid before the 
public, it will furmsh an interesting view of the state of public 
opmmon at the time on this momentous subject — Some aie said 
to have advincd that cnelosurcs should be crected am vatious 
places fiom which the mob should be excluded, and wiilan the 
« urclegt which this infernal rite should be consummatkd by the 
fiiendand iclatives of the parlics, under the supcntendcnce 
of the public authouties' Len Ram Mohun Roy’s 1csolutron 
was staggered, when Lord Witham Bentinck sent for Inm, and 
said that he had made up his mind to abolish thc nte thrunghout 
India, and that great reformer advwed that the prohibition 
should be confined to Bengal, and not extendd to the North 
West Provinces, mhabifed by a hardy and less tractable race 
Lord Wilham replied, that a paitial measure would prove a total 
failure, and that to permit an act in one province, which wab 
made illegal wn another, would eahubit a degree of weakness fatal 
to the digmity of our national chaacter Jn H il Wilson 
voted agaist the abvlition. When all these replies had been 
received, they were arranged im thiec classes, the first consisting 
of those who weie for immediate and total abolition , the second 
of those who doubtcd the safety of the measure, the third of 
those who deprecated it. On a calm consider tion of all these 
omutons, Lord William came to the determin won of passing an 
act for the total and mstant suppression of the ritc throughout 
the British termtories. Strong as his nurves were known to be, 
lus anxiety on this occasion, as the time approached for laying 
the act before Council, was observed by thosc about hno, an 

was particularly obvious to those who could judge of the work- 
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inge of his mind from his countenance and demeanor. The 
only opposition it encountered at the Councit Board had refer- 
ence to the clause, which permitted the Nizamut Adawlut to 
punish the crime with death. It was reasonably urged, that to 
inflict the extreme penalty of the law on a transaction which 
eur government had previously legalized, would be an act of 
inconsistency. But the clause was passed without alteration, as 
the Members of Council were unwilling, by retarding the im- 
mediate enforcement of the Regulation, to afford time for re- 
monstrances from the natives, which they knew would be 
warmly seconded by the European opponents of the measure, 
whose sympathies were cutirely Llindoo, Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s great merit, on this occasion, cqusisted in his moral 
courage. The most enlightened and courageous members of 
the Service had long since setded in their own minds that the 
rite must be extinguished ; but there was wanting a Governor 
Ciencral with sufficient xerve to carry these benevolent views into 
effect, and to bear unappalled the brant of Native and Eurepcan 
opposition, The abolition not only put an immediate stop to 
this infamous rite, but ittanght the natives the important: moral 
lesson, that while the British Government was determined to 
remain neuter in all questions of a strictly religious character, 
no precept or practice of Hindooism which violated the ee ol 
humanity would be allowed to stand. 

Within two vears after the abolition of this rite, Lord William 
proceeded tirther to abrogate the law which inflicted the Joss of 
ancestral property as a penalty ou any native who might em- 
brace Christianity. This unjust and intolerant rule had never 
heen formally recognized by our legislators. but it formed a part 
of the Hindoo code of inheritance ; which, in total ignorance of 
its character, our Government had unfortunately engaged, sixty 
years before, to make the law of the land, after it had been six 
centuries in abeyanec. Lord Willian Bentinck’s enactment 
taught the natives, that the period had for ever passed, when 
Lindoo prejudices and bigotry were allowed to bear »way in our 
councils, or were regarded as the rule and gage of our conduct; 
and that no intolerant or unjust enactment of their xaered book» 
would any longer be recognized in our Courts. 

The abolition of the Transit Duties is, perhaps. the greatest 
hoon which has been conferred on the interual ecommerce of the 
country, and the greatest relief which has been afforded to its 
inhabitants. sinee we took the government inte our own hands. 
The extinction of this odious impost is so recent, that its abomi- 
nations may possibly be yet fresh the memory of many who 
suffered from its operation. We need only remark, therefore, that 
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it subjected every bale of goods, in its transit through the coun- 
try, to the liability of beiug stopped and opened at a dozen 
differeut stations: exposed the merchants to the extortions of im- 
principled native officers; imposed the most vexatious restraints 
on the traveller, aud subjected the female branches of his family 
to the insolent intrusion of the Custom House harpies, unless he 
was able to purchase their forbearance by a bribe. It was ad- 
mitted by a well-known member of the Board of Customs, to be 
the curse of the country. Though the abolition of this duty, and 
the liberation of the highways of commerce from all interruption 
belongs, rather accidentally, to the admiuistration which succeed- 
ed that of Lord William, yet the largest share of the credit of 
this liberal measure is due to his Trontship. It was he who 
instituted to most extensive and laborious enquiries respecting 
the system, and who collected all the evidence necessary for ity 
condemnation ; and be bequeathed the question to his sfieeessor, 
ripe for judgment. 

In the same manner, no small portion of the merit of that 
“crowning merey,” the freedom of the Press, is to be attributed 
to Lord William Bentinck’s liberal policy. From the day he 
landed in India, he banished from the cotneils of Government 
all that troublesome jealousy of it which tormented his predeces~ 
sor, and which led him, in the early part of his career, to on- 
dertake a crusade against the free expression of opinion, Lord 
William Bentinck considered the Press in India rather as the 
handmaid than as the antagonist of good government. He 
ford that it exposed to view abuses which he could not other- 
wise have detected; that it pointed out imperfections in the 
system which bad escaped his notice; and, by the friction of 
mind it encouraged. struck out suggestions which he found of 
no little value. In his public despatches he also alluded to it as 
a salutary cheque on the public officers of Government. Frou 
the day of his arrival, therefore, the Press was practically free 5 
and there can be no question that the seven years of virtual 
liberty, which it thus enjoyed, prepared the way for that Charter 
of Freedom, which has rendered the name of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe so justly popular. ‘The period of its probation was one of 
no ordinary ditheulty tho recent abolition of Suttees had exas- 
perated the native community to the highest degree, and the 
measures of reform and retrenchment executed by Lord Wil- 
liam had thrown the Civil and the Military services iuto a state 
of universal excitement. It was during this dangerous crisis 
that the Press was lefi, for the first time, at perfect Tibert to 
give expression to the public feelings of society. Yet it inda ged 
in no licentiousnes, of remark which could even remotely affect 
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the security of our institutions, or render its legal freedom a 
matter of Joubtfal propricty. 

Lord William Bentinck’s views were equally liberal as re- 
spects the scttlement of Enropcans in India, and the purchase of 
Jands by them. To estimate the value of this liberality, we must 
contrast his views with those which were entertained by the 
Court of Director, who, in a letter to Mr. Canning, of so late 
a date as 1818, had said, “In proportion as facilities are need- 
lessly multiplied to Europeans to proceed to and remain in 
India, we depart from those principles of policy which are con- 
servated by all authority, and we, incur both the immediate 
inconveniences and eventual risk incident to a new system, 
which the wisdom and experience of tha present and the past 
age have combined to deprecate.” It was with such prejudices 
in the highest quarter at home, that Lord William Bentinck was 
required to grapple. In every instance he urged on the Court 
the adoption of a more liberal policy, aud, though repeatedly 
baffled and sometimes rebuked, he persevered in inculeating the 
free and unfettered settlement of Europeans on the same footing 
as the natives, as indispensible to the full developement of the 
resources of India. [fe declared that his only fear was lest too 
few Furapeans could be induced to transport their skill and 
capital to India. The destruction of this last relic of the com- 
increial monopoly was completed by the provisions of the new 
Charter; but the merit of the measure belongs in no small 
degree to the perseverance of Lord William Bentinck, and of 
his able co-adjutor, Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Lord William Bentinck, throughout the whole of his ad- 
ministration, and after his return to England, was the firm and 
energetic advocate of monthly steam-communication between 
England and India. To estimate the value of his services at 
at that period, it must be borne in mind, that the Court of 
Directors, who in 1844 appear so anxious to devote the re- 
venues of India to the maintenance of a_ regular intercourse 
between Suez and Bombay, in 1834, refused to permit the Hugh 
Lindsay, the only sea-going steamcr in India, to be employed 
on that route, and repeatedly censured the Governor-General 
for having sent her up the Red Sea with despatches. Time and 
experience have wrought a gratifying change in the views of the, 
Directors : and we would not now revert ungraciously to the 
prejudices which they have outgrown, except to illustrate the 
value of Lord William’s exertions, at a time when he was ob- 
liged to swim against the stream of opinion in the highest and 
most influential quarter. ‘To him belongs also the merit, and 
we may add the undivided merit, of having originated and car- 
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ned ont the system of internal steam-navigation on our rivers, 
which has proved such a blessing to India, To the Court of 
Directors belongs the credit of having seconded his views with 
perfect cordiality, and placed the means of accomplishing them 
within his reach. 

The Education of the country engaged the warmest allention 
of Lord William Bentinck. However we may fament that his 
views were exclusively confined to the communication of hnow- 
Jedge through the medium of the English language, it but just 
to his memory to state, that this bias arose from the honest cou- 
viction, that’ an acquaintance with English, and with all the 
stores of knowledge it contalns, was the shortest path to nation- 
al improvement, He had witnessed the amazing, progress made 
by many youthy in the Llndov College, and in the General 
Assembly’s Institution, both in general knowledge and in fiee- 
dom from superstitious influences, and he was anxious td diffise 
the blessings of such an edacation throughout the county, Le 
gave every possible cncouragement to the progress of huow- 
ledge among the natives, through those mstyutions which he 
believed to be the most efficacious. But that which above all 
has rendered bis administration memorable, in this department of 
Inbour, was the establishment of the Medical Colloge. No insti- 
tution, which we have yet plauted in this country, had apparently 
greater prejudices to cope with: none has been more suceesstul in 
removing them. ‘The diffusion of sound Medical knowledge 
among the natives of the country, to counteract the evils produced 
by ignorance and quackery, was always one of his most favourite 
sehemes ; and his mind had Iong been engaged in cousidering 
how these benevolent views could be most effectually carried 
into effect. It was after a most careful examination of the 
subject, andiepeated communications with the most eminent 
surgeons on the estabhshment, that bis Lordship determined to 
supersede the existing establishments, and at onec to found a 
Medical College in Caleutta upon the model of similar institu- 
tions in England, for the instruction of a certain number of Na- 
tive youths in the yarious branches of Medical science. It was 
his final bequest to the country, which he had laboured for seven 
years to improve, and will long continue te be one of the noblest 
inonuments of his benevolence and zeal. 

We have reserved to the last our notice of those measures, for 
which Lord William Bentinck will continue to be most gratefully 
remembered by the native population. He felt that our institutions 
hadbeen unwisely constru , on the principle of excluding native 
agency from every brauch of the public service, except in a very 
subordinate degree. He perceived that the unfriendly feelings, 
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excited by subjection to a foreign yoke. were exasperated by 
the systematic exclusion of the children of the soil from all par- 
ticipation in the government of the country. He felt that they 
had thus heen deprived of every impulse of honourable ambition, 
and that the principle of the Cornwallis school, of conducting 
the administration by forcign agency alone, and which had been 
bet partially modified, had resulted in a total failure. He saw 
that our administration was not only unpopular, but inefficient ; 
and he resolved to provide for the largest possible introduction 
of native agency into every department of public business. He 
was aware that long exclusion from official labours, and a dreary 
despair ofany amendment in their’ condition, had thrown the 
natives back, and that his, new system must open under many 
disadvantages, and be worked at first by inferior instruments ; 
but he was strong in the conviction, that the application of an 
adequate stimulus to national ambition sr produce the 
usual results ; and that ina few years the chief difficulty of 
Government, would be to find suitable employment for the 
talent and abilyy which would be developed. “He, therefore, 
created new offices of trust and emolument for the natives ; intro~ 
duced them to a large extent into the judicial and fiscal admi- 
nistration of the country ; and opened a new world of hope to the 
whole body of the people. ‘The system of which he laid the 
foondation, on the ruins of that which had been reared by 
Cornwallis, has heen carried forward by his suecessors with zeal 
and fidelity. ‘The Natives as a body have been raised from the 
state of depression, to which they had been consigned ; and the 
ability which they have displayed in the performance of the 
duties consigned to them has fully justified the confidence of 
their great benefactor. The Native is no longer the ‘hedge’ 
jndge of the lower classes of socicty; he holds the same post 
in our judicial institutions which was formerly occupied by the 
Provincial Courts; he takes the initiative cognizance of suits 
of the largest amount; the noblest and wealthiest are obliged 
to resort to his Court for justice ; he is even allowed to cxaminc 
cases in which Government is interested: and he communicates 
directly with the highest Court in the country. In every dis- 
trict, he occupies a post of the highest importance and consider- 
ation, The result is, that public offices are no longer filled up 
from the inferior orders of society. Families of the longest 
standing, and of the greatest distinction, are eager to provide for 
their meinhers in the public service. By thus binding up the 
hopes and interests of the Native community with our govern~ 
ment, Lord William Bentinck has done more to render it 
national and popular, than any previons ruler. While Mr. 
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‘Lhornton can scarcely find terms too contemptuous for his adit 
nistration, his name 3 never pronounced without affiction and 
veneration by the people of the country, and if the days of 
eanonvation had not passed away, he would be placed im the 
same rank of deified Reroes with the Indian Munco 
We havc thus endeavoured to spp ly the omissions, which arc 
so palpable in Mr Thointons sketch, and briefly to point out 
some of the most prominent effoits made, durmg Lod Willam 
Bentinck » administration, for the improvement of India We may 
satcly leave it to the reade1 to determine whether the description, 
which the histoman has given of it, bears the most distant resem- 
blance to the truth —< But Yor the indulgence of extravagance m 
tvatiety of ways, his administration yould appear almost a blank , 
ind were all 1ecord of it obbtcrated, posterity would scarcely 
observe the dehccney while it 15 ecitam they would have httle 
cause to regiet it But when he proceeds farther to affirm that 
his Lordship’s * besetting weakness was vanity,—that the idol of 
his worship was popularity—that he sought to win 23 behest by 
wm unrestruned sacrifice to what 1s called the ¢ spint of the age, 
—and that charity itself can assign no motives for the acts, (he 
enumerates) but a weak and inordinate appctite for temporary 
idmu ition, we naturally ask where he can have picked up the 
information which has led to conclusions so singularly incorrect 
Those who have watched Lord Wilham Bentinck s career from 
its bezimning to its close, and have enjoyed the be st opportunities 
of estimating the motives of his public conduct, wil unite with 
us in (cstitying that af ever there was a Governor-Gencril, exempt 
trom the weakness of vanity, and the folly of courting popula 
applause, it was Lod Willam Bentnck. All his measures in 
Inch mantiested the mdst gid detcrmmation to do whatever he 
onsidered necessuy for the welfare of the country, with the 
inost p ifect indificrence to popul wopmion — Indeed, there were 
tow of his proceedings here, which were not calculated to make 
him cunnently unpopular with those who influence public 
opmion , while those whose itcrest he was ever striving to pro- 
imote,—the children of the soil—were unable to confer the smal- 
leat popularity on him = [is contempt for popular applause was not 
moore visible in what he did, than in what he forebore todo. The 
most popular measure of his successor,—the legal establishment of 
the treedom of the Press,—was fully within his reach, and would 
rhaps have been in accordana with his general policy but 
fe cheerfully waved the honor it would have conferred on hin 
administration, and contented himself with the minor credit of 
having left the Press practically free. The great feature of his 
publi character, was stern and unbending integnty, whatever 
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he considered necessary for the improvement of India, and the 
conciliation of its tribes to a foreign rule, he was sure to carry 
into effect, without the smallest reference to its popularity ; and no 
love of applause would have led him for a moment to deviate from 
the straight path of rectitude into any line of dubious policy. 

That his mind had a greater tendency to innovation than that 
of any of his predecessors, Cornwallis excepted, will not admit 
of a doubt. Sich a temperament is inseparable from an ardor 
for reform. No man who cannot contemplate changes in the 
existing order of things, not only without dismay, but with feel- 
ings of satisfaction, is qualified to undertake the task of national 
improvement. It is possible, that ih Lord William’s anxiety to 
raise the character of our local institutions, he may sometimes, 
have been carried too far, and have made innovations which 
were not improvements. Every reformer is liable to such errors; 
but rarely have such extensive alterations as those effected by 
his Lordship been made in the structure and system of Go- 
vernment which have left tewer causes of regret, In no in- 
stance did he sanction a change, which he did not conscientiously 
believe to be calculated to promote the public advantage ; and 
in few instances has his judgement been reversed by subsequent 
experience. Of this the best proof will be found in the fact, 
that, although many of his arrangements have been improved, 
we scarcely know of one which bas been abandoned. The 
machine of Government is still worked, upon the enlightened 
principles which he introduced. We attribute this honourable 
and gratifying result of his labours, not more to that happy 
union of zeal and wisdom, by which he was distinguished, than 
to the great efforts he made to obtain the most trustworthy and 
impartial information on all the bearings of the questions which 
he took up, and to ascertain the opinions of the most eminent 
men in India. 

But Lord William Bentinck’s character was not without seri- 
ous blemishes. The unuccessary harshness, with which he 
catried his measures of reform and retrenchment into effect, gave 
just offence to those who were affected by them. In the perform- 
ance of what he considered a public duty, he seemed to lose his 
respect for the feelings of others; and it is not a little singular, 
that the change whieh he brought against the Court of Directors, 
in reference to his recall from ras, of having enhanced the 
severity of the stroke by the harsh and mortifying manner in 
which it was inflicted, is justly applicable to many of his own 
proceedings in India. He gave no little disgust, also, by the 
general suspicion which he manifested of the motives of those 
who had occasion to wait on him. That in his position as 
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Governor-General, he should withhold his confidence from 
those who surrounded him, will be no serious objection to his 
character among those who are opposed to a Government of 
favoritism; but there was an habitual exhibition of mistrust in 
his intercourse with men, which produced the most unfavorable 
impression of his character. There were also deeper defects. 
There was a degree of disingenuousness in his communications 
with those who approached him as the head of the administra- 
tion, which was apt to be mistaken for perfidy. There was so 
much of the art of the politician in his manner and language, 
that he excited the deepest resentment in the minds of those 
who, having quitted his presence with a conviction of their suc- 
cess, subsequently Icaent that the snailes of the Governor-Gene- 
ral meant nothing. It was these deficiencies which led one who 
had served under him in Europe, and had occasion to wait on 
him in this country to says-but unjustly—that he had aided the 
treachery of the Italian to the caution of the Dutchman. Yet 
in the general intercourse of society, where it did not appear 
necessary for the Governor-General to be on his guard, no man 
was more affable, or succeeded more effectually in_conciliating 
the good will of others by his cheerfulness and urbanity. He 
had no prejudiecs against particular men, or particular classes. 
He considered every branch of the service aa members of one 
administration, differing only in their functions, and he was 
anxious to improve the efficiency of all. Le was ever ready to 
{end a willing ear to all who might wait on him; and his study 
was open to all who solicited a private audience. [le was as 
rigid a disciplinarian as the Duke himself, Le was as strict 
with himself as with others. Whatever he considered it a duty 
to perform, no consideration or allurement could induce him to 
forego; and he exacted the same rigid performance of duty from 
others, He was judicious in the disposal of his time, and under- 
took a degree of personal labour, in the discharge of his publie 
duties, which eventually affected his health. He was quite as 
lavish of his own money as he was careful of that of the state; 
and “ Lady William’s charities,” will long continue to be held 
in grateful remembrance in the country, whilst the piety of her 
nature and the kindness of her heart endear her memory to a 
large circle of Indian residents, who esteemed her character and 
profited by her example. 
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Arr. [V—1 Parhamentary Papers, Infanterd, India, 1824 
2. Parhamentary Papers, fufanturdc, India, 1828 
3. Parkamentary Papers, Infantrds, India, 1843. 


In ANTICIDE 15 no new erme in the multitudinous catalogue 
of human guilt. Other flagrant transgressions of the moral Jaw 
have been limited to particular agcs or climes, to particular 
conditions of life or stages of society The simphaty of pn- 
mittve or patriarchal times eaempted them from many of those 
forms of delinquency that spring spontaneously out of the mul- 
tphed relationships and «conventional ‘artfhcialities of later 
epochs. The enormty of Sef, or the burning of widows alive 
on the funeral piles of ther husbands, 25, in a great measure, 

cular to these Indian realms—bemsy a natural sprout of the 
bancful superstition that overshadows it The superabounding 
affluence of the noble and the mighty, speedily parchasmg the 
gratification of cvery desire, saves them from temptations that 
hurry into violations of law, the contraction of ignominy and 
shame, and ultimate incuitable destruction, whole mulutudes 
of the hunger-htten sons of povaty The hormble atoaty ot 
canmbali 25 restricted to hordes, which, having to contend 
with the elements and beasts of picy for a seanty and precarious 
subsistence, have become so sunk and brutalized as to retain little 
else than the msulted Jreronatve of the human form ;—while 
the civilized cuume of forgery can obviously have no existence 
among tubes that have no metallic currency, no paper encula~ 
tion, and no knowledge whatever of the art of writing To 
Intanticide, on the other hand, belongs the fell and the fatal 
pre-emmence of ubiquity as to time and place, and 1ank and 
coucition, It 35 common to all ages—having been sanctioned 
by many of the “ world’s grey Fathers,” as well as by then 
distant posterity of yesterday. It 1s common to all chmes— 
staming alike the sands of the toind, and the snows of the 
fngid zone, with the blood of innocents,—and replenishing the 
temperate regions betucen, with many a voice of lamentation 
and woe. It 1s common to all ranks and degrees of life—leaving 
the memorial, of :ts sanguinary presence m The palaces of princes 
not less than m the cottages of the poor It 1s common to all 
stages and gradations of society, from the lowest depths of 
savage barbarism to the topmost heights of civihzation and 
refinement But, probably, m no age o: clime, in no condition 
of hfe or stage ot society, has the unnatural come prevailed 
so extensively and systematically, as for many generations, 
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it has done, among certain clans of feudatory Rajputs and 
other tribes in Central and Western India. 

Before entering into details it may be well to glance at the 
geographical aspect or gencral “ physiognomy” of the regions, 
within whose territorial limits, the unnatural crime, to a greater 
or less extent, is known or suspected to be perpetrated. For 
this end, let the reader, with a good map before him, suppose 
himself to start from Bombay towards the Bay of Cambay, 
Passing the river Tapti and city of Surat, on his right, let him 
advance to that part of the Bay, opposite to which the Nerbud- 
da disembogues ita waters ingo it. There, let him take his stand. 
Immediately in front, across the plains at the bead of the Bay, 
at the distance of abeut three huadred miles, the insulated 
Abu—* the Saints pinnacle”’—“the Rajput Olympus”—the lofti- 
est mountain in Hindustan—rcars its head. Near it, alittle to 
the east, commences the chain of the Aravalli (Ar-bali) or “moun- 
tains of strength,” which stretch away in bold ridges, in a nortl 
easternly direction, towards the imperial city of Dehli—constitut- 
ing, as it were, the back bone of Upper Tndia—and separating the 
arid plains, and ever-shifting sand-hills of Marwar, Jaissalmir, and 
Bikanir from the fields and forests of Mewar, Ajmir, and other 
more highly favoured states of castern Rajasthan. Immediately 
on his Lft, to the west, swells out the lange peninsula of Guja~ 
rat (Guzzerat), on whose shores, washed by the waves of the 
Arabian sea, stood the eclebrated temple of Somnath. Beyond 
its western boundary, the Gulf of Kach (Cutch), lies the 
country of that name, which extends to the great Delta of the 
Todus. Immediately on his rigAf, to the east, is the magnificent 
valley of the Nerbudda,, rising towards the crest or ighlands 
of Jabalpur, whose waters are drained off on either side, by 
the Ganges and the Nerbudda, into the Bay of Bengel and 
that of Cambay. ‘I'he northern side of this valley is flanked 
throughout by the Vindbhya chain of mountains. Between 
these and the Aravalli, extends the great plateau or elevated 
table land of Central India,—subdivided into the provinces or 
statos of Malwa and Mewar, Ilarauti, including Bundi and 
Kotah, Ajmir and Khisengar, Kerauli and Jaipur, Bhopal and 
Gwalior,—and watered by the Chumbal and many other con- 
siderable streams which fall into the Jumna, between Agra and 
Allahabad. . 

These regions, a» described by Colonel Tod, in his Annals of 
Rajasthan, Rajwarra, Racthana, or Rejputana, exhibit ever: 
conceivable variety of surface. Llere, are fields of richest mould, 
watered and fertilized by many a meandering stream ; there, is “a 
chaotic mass of rock with it’s splintered pinnacles rising over cach 
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other, in varied form, or frowning over the dark indented reces- 
ses of its forest-covered and rugged declivities.” Here, are low 
flat plains of black loam; there, lofty ridges that are “ quite 
dazzling with enormous masses of vitreous rose-coloured quartz.” 
Here, are districts in which general nature shoots forth with cxu- 
berant and almost spontancous Iuxuriance: there, are tracts of 
barren sand and still more barren salt, relieved only by an occa~ 
sional oasis of doubtful and half-forced verdure. ere, cultivation 
is carried on with infinite ease—the whole country resembling 
a well-dressed garden; there, along the slopes of rugged hills, 
it is conducted “with infinite laboyr, on terraces, as the vine is 
cultivated in Switzerland and on the Rhine.” Here, the hamlets 
of the peasantry lie scattered in peacefut seclusion amid groves 
and rivulets; there, the fortress of the proud chieftain scowls 
defiance from the summit of cach lowering rock. Here, are 
lakes of fresh water, with banks and islets of surpassing beauty; 
there, are salt marslics, whose touch seems to be pollution, and 
whose exhalation, the very breath of the pestilence. And, what 
is stil] more rare—while there are large rivers of fresh water, 
there are large rivers of salt! Mere, is the Chumbal, “ the para- 
mount Lord of the floods of Central India,” fed by a thousand 
streams and iivor rills, from twice as many erennial g] rings— 
diffusing fertility and joy from the heights 1 Malwa and Mewar 
to its points of confluence with the Jumna; there, is the Luni, 
which, issuing from the sacred lakes of Ajmir, and in its course 
hecoming saturated with sult, spreads desolation as it rolls along, 
till it loses itself’ in the Kun of Kach—in the rains, “a dirty 
saline solution,” and, in the dry season, presenting nought to the 
eye but a vast “glaring sheet of salt, spread over its insidious 
surface full of dangerous quicksands,” 

Tn regions so excecdingly diversified, it is not to be supposed 
that there is a destitution of mineral resources, Accordingly, 
we are assnred, that the Geologist and Mineralogist might there 
reap a rich harvest, if not of actual discovery, at least of illus- 
trative and corrobarative facts. But, this is a theme on which 
our limits will not allow us to enter. Neither can we venture 
to do more than simply to refer to the subject of their Antiqui~ 
ties—those wondrous remains of citadels, temples, palaces, and 
triumphal pillars, which bespeak to the eye of the modern tra~ 
veller, the glory and renown of ye-gone days—and which, 
amid many relics of stil! surviving barbarism, present monuments 
of an early civilization cocval with that of Greece and Rome, 
and decidedly surpassed only by the grandeur and magnificence 
of those proud commonwealths, 

But, diversified as is the surface of these romantic regions, not 
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less diversified is the history and character of their inhabitants. 
Without entering into particulars, for which we have no space, 
suffice it to say that, agrecably to the legends and traditions 
of the Hindus themselves, “India within the Indus is not the 
eradle of their race, but west, amid the hills of Caucasus (Indu- 
cush or Kho, the mountains of the moon) whence the sons 
of Vaivaswata, or ‘the sun-born,’ migrated eastward to the Indus 
and the Ganges”—and that, at different periods of time, different 
tribes or hordes in succession entered India for purposes of plun- 
der, conquest, or peaceful settlement. Of these we may note the 
existence of three classes that are generically distinct, without 
detailing the specific differences by which they are respectively 
distinguished. ‘There are, first, the aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Mairs, the Minas, and the Bhils, who, driven from the open and 
more fertile plains by successive invaders, and increased in 
number from time to timg, by outlaws of justice and fefugees 
from oppression, have been compelled to seck for shelter in 
impassable forests and the inaccessible fastnesses of mountain 
xanges,—living in a state of wild and savage independence 
—wielding the bow and arrow—subsisting on the chase and 
lawless rapinc—and scorning to owu allegiance to any superior 
power, ‘here arc, secondly, the more peaceful and settled 
tribes, such as the Goala, the Jats and the Soni, which constitute 
the agricultural, the pastoral, and the mercantile communities— 
paying the exacted tribute and rendering. due homage to the 
lords of the soil. There are, thirdly, the Rajput or Royal 
races, who, for ages, have exerciscd sovereign power. These 
are the Kshetriya or military caste, which, in dignity, honour, 
and sacredness, rank next to that of the Brahmanical order. 
Originally there were but two racex—known under the my- 
thological designation of the Solar and the Lunar. These 
claim a stapendous and ineredible antiquity tracing their 
ancestry to the coimmencement of the fabulous era of the 
Satya Yug, upwards of three millions of years ugo,—and 
professing to derive their pedigree, the former, from Iksh- 
waku, the son of Manu, “the sun-horn,” and the latter, from 
Budha or Mercury, the son-in-law of Ikshwaku. But these, 
in time, spread out and multiplied into divers collate- 
ral races—subdivided into numerous branches or ramifica- 
tions—and these again partitioned and cantoned into innumera- 
ble clans and rival dynasties. Of the “Race of the Sun,” the 
most eminent surviving chicftains are the Ranas or Princes of 
Mewar, Jaipur, Marwar, and Bikanir; of “the Race of the 
Moon,” the most important are the reigning families of Jaizsal- 
mir and Kach,—the Bhattis and the Jharijas. Respecting all 
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of these, Col Tod tells us that cach race has “ its genealogical 
creed, describing the essential pecuhanties, religious tenets, and 
pnstune locale of the clan’—that ‘¢ every Rayput should be able 
to repeat this creed”—and that, in point of fact, “ there 1s 
searcely a chief of charactcr for knowledge, who cannot repeat 
the gencalogy of his line ,” though, m these degenesate days, 
many arc satisficd with refermng to the farmly bard or rhy- 
ming chromeler These genealogical tables, which are the 
“touch-stone of affinities, and ian of the laws of nter-mar- 
riage,” include m the ltncs of unbroken descent from Manu, all 
the names that are most renowned tn the national epics of the 
Mahabharat and Ramayan—the Purans and other heroic legends 
of India ,—the namics, not,merely of giagts and mighty warriors, 
but also of demi-gods or incarnate daties And hence, beyond 
all debate, one chief cause of that mconcetvable and almost 
supcrhiman pride which forms so distinguishing 4 charactenstic 
of the Rayput tmbes Even in Chrotian and highly ervihzed 
counties, how often 1s the pride of Lerth found to operate with 
u fell and deadly potency?--the abilty to trace up a lineage 
through several centuries to some robber chicf, or stalwart war- 
rior, being, supposed to confu the prerogative of stalking abroad 
with an au of loftiness that might make an Archangel pay the 
forfeit of lus crown !—as if the poorcst begga ot most dagemsh 
artizan could not, as well as they, trace his hneage still hizher— 
even to Noah and Adam, the first and second fathcr of the race 
ot man! What, then, roust it be among denu-civilized and Pagan 
races like the Rayputs, where each Rana and petty chief, down 
to the remotest member of his family or clan, believes, with all 
the intensity ofan undoubting faith, that he 1s of a superlatively 
ancient and royal descent,—yc a, that his genc alogtcal tree mounts 
upwards for millions of years, from the present 10n age, through 
the brazen and the silver, to the very commencement of the age 
of gold—and that, consequently, in his veins there literally flows 
the blood of those mighty kings and warrior, with the prawes 
of whose magnificence and feats of unmvalled herowm all 
India has for ages rung 

Taving thus glanced at the general features of the country 
and its inhabitants, let us at once proceed with our more imme- 
diate design, which 1s to pomt out the prevalence and extent of 
the hornd crime of Infanticide, ag practised by the Rayputs and 
other titbes in Central and Western India—the agents and means 
employed in its accomphshment—the causes or reasons which 
may have led to its onginal perpetration, and which still tend to 
perpetuate it as a national custom—aud the measures adopted 
or proposed for its emmedzate or ultzmate abolition 
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I. Let us attend to the evidence by which the eristence and 
extent of the crime have been established beyond the possibility 
of being called in question even by scepticism itself in its 
wildest and most wanton moods. It rests on the sustained tes- 
timony of men whom the breath of slander itself cannot taint 
with the suspicion of bewilderment amid the scintillations of a 
wayward and fiery fanaticism—men, some of whom have been 
preatly distinguished in the Republic of letters, and all of them, 

igh political functionaries of the British Government. It is 
a testimony which, for the most part, exhibits all the stately 
march of official form with its train of stubborn statistics and 
arithmetical details. ‘ 

The van in the phalanx of evidenge is worthily led on by Sir 
John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, who, as the successor 
of Sir William Jones in the Presidential chair of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, first brought the subject to the notice of that learned body 
in 1794, In doing so, he feels himself obliged at the outsct, on 
account of its novelty at the time, virtually to deprecate anticipat- 
ed incredulity. «That the practice of Infanticide,” says he, 
“should ever be so general as to become a custom with any sect 
or race of People, requires the most uncxceptionable evidence to 

ain belief: and I ani sorry to say that the general practice, as 
far as regards female infants, is fully substantiated with respect to 
a particular tribe on the frontiers of Juanpur ; a district of the 
province of Benarcs, adjoining to the country. of Oude. A race 
of Hindus called Rajkemars reside here ;_and it was discovered in 
1789 only, that the custum of putting todeath their female offapriny 
had long subsisted and did actually then very generally prevai 
amongst them. The Resident at Benares (Mr. Duncan, aficr- 
wards Governor of Bombay) in a circuit which he made through 
the country where the Rajkumars dwell, had an opportunity of 
authenticating the existence of the custom from their own con- 
Jfessions : he conversed with several: oll unequivocally admitted it, 
though all did not fully acknowledge its rupee Sir John 
further adds, that it must be some satisfaction to know that the 
enstom, “though general, was not universal; as natural affec- 
tion, or some other motive, had induced the fathers of some 
Rajkumar families, to bring up one or more of their female 
issue; but the instances where more than one daughter had been 
sparcd, were very raro—and that one village only furnished a 
complete exception to the general custom.” It wag also soon 
afterwards discovered that “the same custom prevailed, though 
in a less degree, amongst a smaller tribe of people, also within 
the province of Benares, called Rajbunses.” 


YY 
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Onr attention is next directed to Western India. In 1800, the 
subject was first introduced to the notice of Mr. Duncan, then 
Governor of Bombay, by the Minister of the Nawab of Surat, 
who reported that “among the tribe of Rajputs, and especially 
among the Rajahs of that class, the birth of a daughter in their 
house was considered as disgraceful”—that newly born daugh- 
ters were accordingly “ put to death”—that “ the practice was 
not general through all the sub-divisions of their tribe, though, 
in several places, they did thus stony-heartedly kill them.” 
Again, in 1804, in a conversation with a daughter of one of the 
Guikowar Princes of Gujarat, he incidentally ascertained the 
fact, that the caste of Jharija Rayputs in Kach (Cutch) “ did 
not bring up their daughters.” At the game time, a native of 
Kach said—* It is notoriously known to be the established 
practice among those of the Jharija tribe of Kach and the neigh- 

ouring district of Kattiawar, not to.bring up their daughters, 
but to put them to death at their birth.” Once more, in 1806, a 
private messenger from Rajkote, the capital of Kattiawar, unc- 
quivacally admitted, that “ daughters were never brought up in 
his master’s family.” All these incidental intimations were dis- 
tinctly corroborated by Capt. Scton, stationed at Mandavi, who, 
after due inquiry, positive ly testified, that “ every female infant 
born in the Rajah’s family, if of a Rani or lawful wif, was 
immediately put to death.” 

Tt is easy to anticipate the effect of such successive disclosures 
on a benevolent mind like that of Mr. Duncan. And, happily 
for the cause of humanity, a co-adjutor, worthy of such a princi- 
pal and such a cause, was providentially raised up in the person 
of Col. Walker—a name now indelibly engraven in the annals 
of philanthropy. In 1808, he commenced those enquiries into 
the subject which he prosecuted with a vigour, an energy, and 
an earnestness as untiring in the pursuit as they were success- 
ful in the issue. And what was the immediate result? A relief 
from the previous painful surmises?—a contradiction to the 
antecedent distressing revelations? No such thing. His inves- 
tigations opened up views of the extent of the criminal practice 
ofa startling and appalling magnitude. After the fullest and 
most elaborate enquiry, his deliberate conclusion was, that of 
the Jharija inhabitants of Kach, “ the far greater part followed 
the practice without remorse”—that, throughout the country, 
there might be “six or eight houses wherein the masters of 
families brought up their daughters”—that, otherwise, “the 
Practice was general,” not only in Kach, but “ throughout the 

rovince of Gujarat”—and that, even in regard to the few fami- 
ies which, in whole or in part, discontinued it, their motives 
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were found to be none of the purest or the worthiest. By their 
own confession, “this act of humanity did not ceed. from 
parental feelings. Jt appeared to be inspired not by motives of 
affection for the object, so rauch as by personal considerations. 
arising from the ideas of metempsychosis, which are su univer- 
sally and rigidly observed by the followers of Jaina. These 
people consider it a sin to deprive any creature, however weak 
or noxious, of life; and their doctrines are said to have made 
an impression on a few of the Jharijas.” In the absence of an ac- 
curate census, which, with the exception of one or two districts, 
Col. Walker had it not in his power to obtain, it was impossible 
to determine, with absolute’ precision, the aggregate of females 
that perished annually from the practice of Tofanticide. From 
the reports of natives best acquairled with the country, “the 
number of Jharija families inhabiting Kach and Kattiawar was 
estimated at 125,000, and the number of female infants yearl 
destroyed, to amount to 26,000.” ‘This he was willing to admit 
bore the appearance of exaggeration. The lowest estimate, 
however, which he conld form, on balancing the statements of 
conflicting authorities, and which he had every reason to believe 
fell as much short of the truth as the former might be supposed 
to execed it, was, that in Kuattiawar about a thousand were an- 
nually destroyed, and in Kach, about fo thousand. Even if we 
take but the half of this sup) minimum, what a prodigious 
waste of human life! In a limited territory, with a population 
not exceeding a small English county, fifteen faindred annually 
mecting with an untimely end! or forty-five thousand in the 
course of a single generation! or, nearly half a million since the 
day that Luther sounded the trump of the Reformation in 
Europe ! ba 

Nor, was this all. The custom of “ ezclusively murderin 
females and a systematic infanticide”—a custom, so peculiar au 
so wholly different from any among the nations of antiquity 
which tolerated or mitted the practice generally—did not 
seem to be confined to the Jharija Rajputs alone. However 
extraordinary it may appear, “the custom,” says Col. Walker, 
“of putting their infant daughters to death has also been dis- 
covered to exist with the Rhator Rajputs of Jaipur and Jaud- 
pur; but this fact, when reported in Europe, was doubted and 
denied to be possible. It is confirmed, however, by every 
intelligent native of that dountry; nor docs there appear any 
ground for questioning ite existence. The custom is traced to 
other tribes of Hindustan, and in particular to the Jats and 
Mewats, which latter are a sect of Mussulmans.” Indeed, says 
he, as the result of all his enquiries, “we may assume it a3 an 
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unquestionable fact, that the existence of female infanticide 
prevails to a greater extent in India than has yet come under 
the observation of the British Government.” 

For nearly thirty yeurs these significant notices of Col. 
Walker, relative to other parts of India, were allowed to pass 
into comparative oblivion, Hints were vecasionally thrown out 
by others; and isolated and partial discoveries were made in 
particular Jocalities—but not of a uature to arrest general 
attention, or call forth the special interference of Govern- 
ment. It was reserved for the late excellent Mr. Wilkinson, 
when employed as political agent in different parts of Raja- 
sthan, to lay open the full and fearful extent of the evil, 
Jirst, in a paper inserted in the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
1835, and serandly, in xn official document, dated 1836, which 
now appears in the Parliamentary Papers for 1843. “An 
intellige.t Rajput chief,” says Mr. W. “in conversing with 
me on the subject, some months Wack, stated it as his opi- 
nion, that not fess than tocuty thousand infants were annu- 
ally destroyed in the whole of Malwa and Rajputana, in- 
cluding Jaudpur, Bikanir, Jaipur, and Jaissalmir. e have no 
means of ascertaining the fact; the number may be exaggerated ; 
but it is infinitely greater than that of the number of Satis 
ever was all over India since our connexion with it.” This 
statement, with its various accompanying details, startled and 
confounded Mr. W.’s iuuncdiate superior, Mr. Bax, the British 
Resident at Indore. Le, with many others, had been lulled 
asleep by the too favourable verdict of Sir J. Malcolm, who, in 
1821, thus reported to the Supreme Government—“ Infanti- 
cide in Malwa is not known among the lower classes ; this shock- 
ing usage still prevails among some Rajput chiefs of high rank 
and sinall fortunes, who, from a despair of obtaining a suitable 
marriage for their daughters, are led by an infatuated pride to 
become the destroyers of their own offspring. This usage is, 
however, on the decline, and every effort has been made to prevent 
the frequent recurrence of such crime.” Mr. Bax, accordingly, 
expressed himeclf with considerable incredulity on the subject ; 
and, as a complete set off against one part of Mr. W.'s statement, 
announced that “ an intelligent native,” in his vicinity, “ caleu- 
lated that the utmost number of female children annually put 
to death in these provinces would scarcely amount to jifty!” 
Here was a discrepancy even to hypérbole. Two estimates, one 
of which “assigns jiffy cases of infanticide to a whole year, and 
the other asigns nearly fifty-five such cases to each day through- 
out the year!” No wonder though the Supreme Government 
should, in its reply, declare that it was obviously desirable that 
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“ some attempt should be made at reconciling the conflicting state- 
ments”—adding, ‘that the cause of the discrepancy might 
perhaps he ascertained, and some means might be found of par- 
tially reconciling it.” 

hether the parties themselves ever attempted to reconcile 
the difference docs not appear from the Parliamentary papers. 
But it requires very little perspicacity to detect one main source 
of the discordance. Mr. Bax very honestly confesses, that he 
himself knew very little about the subject—and that he had 
“not even met with any one who professed to know much of the 
extent to which infanticide prevailed in Malwa.” Ie had beeu 
told that Rajputs often gave' away their daughters, “for the pur- 
pose of being brought up in less noble, hough more wealthy 
families,” And, in the total absoncé of authentic facts, he adds, 
with an air of casy good-natured simplicity as rare as it is amia- 
ble, “It is but charitable to beliove, that the proudest, Rajput 
would prefer such an altérnative to that of destroying his off: 
spring.” The ‘intelligent native” evidently understood his 
man; and, in his iguorance, boldly ventured on a pleasing guess, 
or, in his astuteness, hazarded the utterance of a palatable un- 
truth. Totally different was the case with Mr, Wilkinson. Ie 
could take high ground, because he could positively declare 
that ‘for five years, he had made constant and close inquiries 
with the view of ascertaining the extent to which the practice 
still prevailed” in Malwa and elsewhere. And the facts aud 
statements, not the charitable conjectures, assiduously collected 
during that long period, thoroughly satisfied him that the crime 
was still very extensively practised. To impose on him, there- 
fore, with any disproportionately diminutive number was impos- 
sible. Z/is informant, the Rajput chicf, well knew this, and did 
not attempt it, But being fully aware of his warm temperament, 
as well as personal interest in, and deep experimental acquaint- 
auce with, the subject, he at once put down a number, which 
might somewhat approximately correspond with both—a num- 
ber, which, if erroncous at all, assuredly erred on the safe, because 
the right side—a number, which, if in excess, the actual obser- 
vations of Mr. Wilkinson and otters conclusively proved to be 
vastly nearer the truth than the worse than pigmy number of Mr. 
Bax’s “ intelligent native.” 

Only look at some of the leading and indisputable facts of the 
case!” Wherever Mr. WilRinson happened to be stationed, 
there he instituted inquirics, and there invariably did he find 
the practice, more_or less extensively, te prevail, Beginning 
with the North Eastern State of Jaipur,—whose Rajah, the 
celebrated Jai Singh, by his exertions about a century ago, in 
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suppressing infanticide, shewed himself, as in other respects also, 
sosuperiortothe spirit of his age—Mr. W. testifies, that, in spite of 
these royal endcavours, the custom was not generally abandoned, 
“ Tknew,” says he, “several recent instances of Kachwahas and 
Rajawats, of the Jaipur territory, who though publicly known 
to have destroyed their ters, have met with neither 
punishment from the Jaipur Government, nor public and genc- 
ral condemnation from their neighbours.” Passing southward, 
Mr. W. finds, that the Hara Rajputs, who give their name to 
Hoarauti, and the heads of which fill the thrones of Bundi and 
Kotah, “ are much given to this horrifying practice.” “I know,” 
says he, “many cases in which individuals of this tribe have 
destroyed their daughters, but I cannot state the extent to which 
infanticide is practised thioughout the Whole tribe.” Proceed- 
ing westward to Mewar or Udaipur, Mr. W. ascertains, that the 
Ranawa! tribes of that province “still practise the crime.” 
Instances of it came under his own direct and immediate obser- 
vation. Advancing sonthward into the province of Malwa, Mr, 
W. found matters, if ‘ible, stilt worse. The Thakur of 
Agra Burkhera, near Bhilsa, a chief of the Pannear tribe, fre~ 
quently confessed to him that he had destroyed the two or three 

aughters that had been born to him. “ And I doubt not,” 
adds Mr. W. “but that several of his many kinsmen have fol- 
Jowed an example exhibited in such high quarters.” The Maha- 
raja of Sutalia also admitted the fact of bis having, many years 
back, destroyed his infant danghters. While stationed as Poli- 
tical Agent at Schore, Mr. W. requested the Raja of Khil- 
chipur to institute an enquiry, with a view to ascertain the 
number of sons and daughters of all his Khichi kinsmen and 
other Rajputs on his estates, and to ferward to him, a detailed 
statement of the result. Similar requests were preferred to 
the Umut chiefs of Rajgarh and Narsingath, and to the 
Thakurs of other petty statcs or principalities. They all 
readily forwarded to him the required returns. The inquiries 
and statements were all their own, but he had no reason to 
believe them inaccurate. From him they had nothing to con- 
ceal; for all parties were well aware of his knowledge of the 
existence of the practice, and many of the guilty had openly 
confessed the murder of one, two, or three daughters, as the case 
might be; and professed to lament the tyranny of custom 
which drove them to the perpetration of the shocking crime. 
Now, what was the result? By the simple spontaneous admission 
of the guilty parties themselves, it turned out that, in one tribe, 
the proportion of sons to daughters was 118 to 16; in a second, 
240 to 98; in a third, 13] to 61; ina fourth, 14 to 4; ina 
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fifth, 39 to7; in a sixth, 20to 7; and ina seventh, 70 to 32. 
Now, as the most extended inquiries of Statists in Europe and. 
Asia have all shewn one result, viz., “that the births of malcs 
and females are of nearly equal amount, the only inference to 
be drawn from this disparity is, that females, equal or nearly 
equal in number to the difference here exhibited, have been 
destroyed.” The murders, therefore, perpetrated in the first of 
the above tribes, “ were 77 per cent. of the females born.” The 
aggregate result given by these censuses is 632 sons to 225 
daughters. This is, at the average rate of 36 daughters to 100 
boys; in other words, out of, every 100 of the females born, on 
the sure supposition of the equality of the sexes, 64 have been 
cruelly destroyed by*their parents; or, in round numbers, 
about two-thirds destroyed, and only one-third preserved. “<1 
might,” says Mr. W. “ multiply examples of female infanti- 
cide; but the returns above given afford us a means of judging, 
I believe, with tolerable accuracy of the extent to which it is 
carried, and of asserting that it still prevails to @ most serious 
extent. Indeed, the Rajput families, in Malwa, in which no 
daughters have been destroyed, are, I suspect, but comparative- 
ly few.” 

Nor was the practice confined solely to the Rajputs. Mr W. 
was informed, by the Nawab aud Minister of Bhopal, “that a 
Sikh chief of rank and influence, and also Guru of the Sikhs in 
Bhopal, had destroyed all his daughters, Still further, as he 
passed along the froutier tracts of the country between Bundi, 
Jaipur, and Udaipur, he discovered, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Parganas or districts of Jahazpur and Toukra, “that 
infanticide was generally practised by the Puryar Minas, a race 
of wild mountaineers, hereditarily addicted to plunder.” The 
Minas, without reserve, adinitted to him, that they bad destroy- 
edeach, one, two, or three daughters.” Of eleven of the villages 
he ubtuined an accurate census, which proved, that the aggre- 
gate numbers of boys under tirelve years of age was 369, and of 
girls only 87; in other words, 282, or rather more than three 
fourths of the girls had been destroyed in these villagea within 
the brief period of twelve years. In one village there were only 
4 girls to 44 boys; in another, 4 girls to 58 boys; and ina 
third, with a large proportion of boys, zo girls at all—the inha- 
bitants freely “confessing thatethey had destroyed every girl born in 
their village.” Well might Mr. W. conclude, that “the above 
details must fully satisfy every one that female infanticide is 
carried on to a frightful extent throughout Malwa and Rajput- 
aun” 

Rut the existence and extent of the crime in these and other 
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regions do not rest on the testimony of Mr. Wilkinson alone ; 
though none other can be needed ;—since a more honourable or 
noble minded man has never entered the Service of the East 
India Company. Still, it is satisfying to find his statements 
amply corroborated by other competent witnesses. Col., after- 
wards, Sir Henry Pottinger, who paid the greatest attention to 
the subject, thus emphatically records his conviction :—*I quite 
concur with Mr. Wilkinson, that infanticide is carried on to an 
extent of which we have hardly yet a complete notion in India,” 
The Bombay Government, from the information laid before it, 
declares that ‘the Rajputs in general are said to be guilty of 
the crime of female intanticide’” Others duly reported to Go- 
vernment its existence in.particular previnces or localities ;— 
Mr. Cavendish, that it prevailed among the Rajput tribes in the 
vicinity of Gwalior ;—Mr. Frazer, that the crime was not un- 
common among the Rajputs of the Jabalpur district ;—-Mr. 
Montgome , that it abounded in the territory of the Rajah of 
Rewah ;—Captain Richards, that it was prevalent within the 
petty principulity of Jhalawar ;—Captain Ellis, that “in Scm- 
dia’s territory the u! docs not appear to be restricted to any 
individual class of inhabitants, or particular rank of life—that 
Gujirs and Jats with the Rajputs, rich and poor, high and low, 
must be reckoned as different classes of people, who put to 
death all the female infants which are born in their families— 
that exceptions from this gencral principle are rare”—and 
that in the district of Sel ari alone, “ from two to sive 
hundred are commonly put to death every year in pursuance 
of this usage;”—Col. Speirs, that the prevalence of the 
“ murderous crime throughout the dijstricts, named by Capt. 
Ellis,” is undoubted ;—Col. Sutherland, that it “ prevails to 
some extent among the inferior Rajputs of Marwar or Jaudpur, 
but only in one of the principal houses ;”—The Marwar Vakeel, 
in a note addressed to the Political Agent, that “some of the 
Bhattis and Chanans of distinction destroy their infant daugh- 
ters,” and that a number, “ averaging between 300 and 400 
female infants may have been destroyed annually in Marwar 
prior to the rule prohibitory to killing them being enacted.”* 

I. Having thus shewn the dreadful extent to which the crime 


* Here we may antinpate 2 natural inquiry ea the part of our readers in the words 
of Sir John Shore, ‘It will naturally,” says he, “‘ occur to the Society (the Asiatic) to 
ask, by what mode a race of men could be continued under the existence of the hor- 
nd custom which I have descnbed. To this my documents enable me to reply, 

artly from the eaceptions to the general custom which were oceamonally admitted 
Fy the more wealthy , mere. particularly those who happeved to have no saale weaue , 
but ehiefy by intermarriagea with other Rayput famubes, to which they were com- 
pelted by necessity ” 
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has, for ages, been perpetrated, it is natural that the question 
should be put, how and by whom is it committed? Who are the 
guilty agents in this foul conspiracy against the simplest and 
most elementary right of humanity—zhe right of existence? What 
are the means, the methods, the instrumentalities employed in so 
sad and dismal a service ? * 

Respecting the Rajkumars, Sir John Shore is satisfied with 
remarking, that “the mothers simply starved them (infants) to 
death.” Mr, Duncan states, that “they killed their infant daugh- 
ters, or allowed them to die, by denying them all sustenance 
from their birth.” Mr. Shakespear declares, that “ the infant 
was ofien strangled.” Among the Rajputs in the Allahabad 
territory, the juice ofthe madar plant is usually administered, 
In the Gwalior districts, the new born infant is ordinarily put to 
death “ by administering poison in the shape of the tobacco leat, 
or that of the dutturea plang, but this object is said sometimes to 
be effected by violence.” In the Rajput States, generally, the 
juice of the poppy is the ingredient by whose “ mortal taste” so 
many unoffending victims meet with an untimely end. 

In Western India, some difficulties were originally encounter- 
ed in gaining authentic information on this bead. Col. Walker's 
xecount is as follows:—* The common expressions for infanti- 
vide are, * the custom of killing daughters,’ or, the ‘the custom 
of killing young daughters.” In conversation, and in diseussin 
the subject with the Jharijas, the term used was, ‘the article of 
girls” Although the Jharijas spoke freely of the custom of put- 
ling their daughters to death, without delicacy and without pain, 
they were more reserved on the mode of its execution, and 
appeared at first unwilljng to be questioned on the subject. 
They usually replied, that ‘it was an affair of the women; it 
belonged to the nursery, and made no part of the business of the 
men.’ ‘They at last threw off this reserve.” From a Nagur 
Brahman, who attended the camp in the capacity of Vakeel from 
the Gondal chief, a3 also from the Chief of Rajkote himself, 
statements, both oral and written, were obtained. From these 
it appeared, that there is no uniform and invariable mode or 
agency employed. The birth of a daughter is regarded as an 
insignificant event—a subject of t rather than gratulation. 
“‘ When a female,” echoes Col. Tod, ‘is born, no anxious en- 
quiries await the mother—no .grectings welcome the new-comer, 
who appears an intruder on the scene, which often closes in the 
honr of its birth.” “ It is well known,” re-echoes Mr. Baz, “that 
the higher classes of Rajputs look upon the birth of a son asa 
blessing, and that of a ter as a misfortune. The former 
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event is ostentatiously promulgated, whilst the latter is passed 
over in silence, or sudiously concealed.” In the significant 
language of the people it is emphatically pronounced to be 
“nothing.” When death is determined on, as in the case of 
the Jharijas it almost invariably is, the fatal act is consum- 
mated immediately on the infant’s birth; as “it would be con- 
sidered a barbarous action, to deprive it of life after it had 
been allowed to live a day or two.” 

So deep rooted and established is the practice, that very 
often the child is put to death without so much as apprizing 
the father of its existence. Sometimes, a special message 1s 
sent to him, to which the ordinary reply is, “ to do as is custom- 
ary.” Sometimes, he issueg an express command on the subject. 
But, in general, such a sangui intimation is superfluous ;— 
a total silence on the part of the husband being considered 
to imply his unalterable resolution, that the child, if a female, 
should perish.” If, however, the father should wish, as is rarely 
the case, to preserve a daughter, his injunction would be 
promptly obeyed ; but if the mother entertained a similar wish, 
while the husband manifested any repugnance to comply, death 
is inevitable. Women of rank, it is added, “may have their 
slaves and attendants, who perform this office; but the far 
greater number execute it with their own hands, This com- 
pliance of the women must appear the more extraordinary as 
they belong to castes who rear their females, and are brought 
up in families, where their own existence is evidence against 
the unnatural practice: but as they are betrothed at an early 
, they imbibe the superstitions of their husbands, and some 
them appear even as advocates for this custom.” 

By these assistants or attendants, in the case of noble families, 
a hole is sometimes dug in the earth; it is then filled with 
milk; and the child, being dro} into it, is drowned. Some- 
times, as stated by Sir J. lcolm in his report of Central 
India, the father prepares the fatal pill of opium. Sometimes, 
the infant is simply laid on the d, or stretched on a plank, 
to expire. Sometimes, the umbilical cord is drawn over the 
mouth, so that by the check of respiration, life is extinguished. 
But, whatever may be the occasional or partial variations, whe- 
ther as regards the modes or the agents, there is one point 
about which all are unanimously agreed, viz., that, however 
anteccdently improbable or even incredible, “the mother is 
commonly the executioner of her own offspring!” It is the 
deluded mother that most frequently applies the fatal cup, with 
its narcotic draught, to the lipa of the helpless and unsuspecting 
innocent ; or, as if to lgcerate the feelings of humanity in their 
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tenderest point, she “ puts opium on the nipple of her breast. 
which the child inhaling with its milk, dies.” Professing to 
open the fount of life to her own babe, she coolly and deliber- 
ately impregnates it with the elements of death! And, in the 
state in which it was ushered into the world, without form or 
ceremony, without even the decency of a covering, is it carried 
forth in a basket and speedily committed to its kindred dust. 

What would the Orator, whose indignation was roused to an 
uncontrollable pitch by a single case of Infanticide on the part 
of an unhappy mother, when he so vehemently and yet so truly 
denounced it as “a crime, in its own nature detestable; in a 
woman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible: it is perpetrated 

inst one whose age calls for compassion, whose near relation 
claims affection, and whose innocence deserves the highest 
favour ;”—what would he say, had he been made acquainted with 
the inveterately established and wholesale system of murder 
now revealed? Our tenderest sensibilities are hurt—wounded 
—lacerated to the quick. The soul is seized with a secret horror, 
which stirs up such a struggling tumult of emotions, that lan- 
gore, with all its resources of antithesis, figure, and imagery, 

furnishes but a feeble and inadequate medium for their 

expression. We know not well what mote can be said, or to 
better purpose, than has already been said by a celebrated 
Encyclopedist :—¢ Infanticide, or child-murder,” says he, “is an 
enormity that our reason and feelings would lead us to reckon 
acrime of very rare occurrence. That it should exist at all, is, 
at first view, surprizing ;—that it should prevail to any extent 
is difficult of belief;—that parents should be its perpetrators 
is in a high degree painful to imagine ;—but that mothers should 
be the executioners of’ their own offspring, nay their habitual 
and systematic executioners, is such an agonizing contemplation, 
such on outrage on humanity, as every amiable feeling of our 
nature sickens and revolts at. 

II. Curiosity, if there were no higher or nobler principle in 
our nature, would now impel us to inquire into the causes of 80 re~ 
volting a practice—so systematic an outrage against the dictates 
of reason, the voice of conscience, and the finest sensibilities 
of our esthetic nature. What, it may be asked, are the motives— 
the reasons—the objecte~the ends—fraught with a predomi- 
nance of force and a sufficjency of interest, to lead to its estab- 
lishment? How came the annals of humanity to be stained 
with the records of a phenomenon, not disgraceful merely, not 
even simply inhuman, but positively anti-human? 

Does it proceed, a3 some have surmised, from a love of cruelty ? 
There is no adequate reason for thinking ¢0. Indeed, the expres- 
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sion “love of cruelty” is an extremely vague and ill-defined 
one. If it be employed, as it often seems to be in common 
parlance, to indicate a state of mind that is passive rather than 
active—a negative rather than a positive quality ;—then, is 
it simply a misapplication of terms. For, if all that is really 
meant by it, be, that there is such a thing as a weakness or 
distortion of the mental powers—a paralyzation of the moral 
feelings—a brutalization of the sensitive propensities ;—and that, 
as the result of all this, there is such a thing as obduracy of 
heart, and searedness of conscience, followed by their insepara- 
ble consequents, a heedlessness of pain and suffering, and a 
general indifference to the calamities of others :—then, is it un- 
doubted that such uw state pf mind has too often existed and 
may tov often exist again. But the proper designation for such 
a state is “irsensibility” aud not the love of cruelty or any 
thing else’ {t isa rank soil in which, that, or any other malignant 
passion, may Juxuriantly sprout forth. But, not being itself 
endowed with activity, it cannot, whether correctly predicable 
of Rajputs or not, directly lend to action of any kind, however 
much it may favour the development and growth of that which 
is evil. If it be employed to denote @ love of cruelty for 
cruelty’s sake, that is, an active passion indicative of a positive 
delight in the infliction of pain, simply and nakedly as pain— 
8 positive Galfication in the suffering of a sentient creature, 
simply and nakedly as suffering—we trust, for the honour of 
hunianity, that it ‘is far more rare than is often supposed. 
Doubtless, cases have arisen for which it is difficult to account 
except on the supposition of such inherent or acquired love of 
cruelty, Who has not heard of the barbaritics of a Caligula 
and a Nero, and of the zest and joy with‘which they directed and 
watched the perpetration of them! And, in our own day, who 
can hear, without having his feelings laccrated, of the atrocities 
of such a man as Defterdar, son-in-law of Mahomet Ali, and 
Governor of Kordofan, in Upper pt.—a tyrant, or “human 
tiger” rather, whose thirst for blood allowed not a single day to 
pass without its victim—flogging a scrvant to death simply for 
taking a pinch out of his snuff box—blowing a peasant from 
the mouth of a cannon, merely for complaining that a soldier 
has robbed him of sheep—ordering iron horse shoes to be nailed 
into the feet of his domestics for respectfully hinting at some 
of their felt wants;—in a word, a monster, who was “quite a 
genius in the invention of new tortures, and seldom failed to 
impart a character of novelty to cach succeeding execution?” 
Poets, also, in singing of battles and bloody frays have noted 
“a ruffian thirst for blood” as among the various motives that 
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“ fired the atrife.” And Historians have gravely recorded the 
experience of warriors, in other respects chivalrous and humane, 
who were at times conscious of a strange and “undefined plea- 
sure in carnage.” ‘The desperate torments inflicted by savage 
tribes often baffle and confound us; as well as the proceedings 
of popish inquisitors and all the myrmidons of relentless per- 
secution. The records of Lunatic Asylums acquaint us with 
forms of madness, in which the unhappy subjects have been 
seized with an incontrollable fury—an insatiable propensity to 
mischief, cruelty, and destruction—and an apparent delight in 
pain, suffering, and death. To these might be added the pains 
and the agonies involved in the pastimes of the chase, the in~ 
vestigations of physiolggists conducted amid the cut and parted 
nerves of quivering and tortured animals, and the thousand 
other modes in which cruelty is unquestionably manifested. 
But, whatever may be allgged of the cases of particulat indivi- 
duals, whose disposition to cruelty may be inseparably connected 
with mental or moral insanity, it cannot be doubted, that, in the 
majority of instances in which cruelty is clearly involved, it is 
not the naked love of cruelty, for cruclty’s sake, which consti- 
tutes the actuating cause, If time and space permitted, it 
would be casy to shew, that though the reality of cruelty be 
there, and ity outward symptoms be patent to the senses, the 
ain and the suffering may not be the immediate object of the 
faculties of the mind, or the desires of the heart. Revenge, 
ambition, the love of fame, the fervency of a false zcal, the 
excitements of an exhilerating exercise, the pleasures of 
science, and the panting after brilliant discoveries ;—these, 
these, and such Tike feelings and emotious of the soul are 
the true causes that fif and absorb its attention exclusively 
on the objects of their own gratification—the real impelicnt 
forees that hurry it on, at all hazards, and at the cost of every 
sacrifice, to the attainment of their proper ends—the over-mas- 
tering energies, which, in their onward carecr, overpower, if 
they do not extinguish, its fiuer cmotions and kindlier sensibili- 
ties. In all such cases, cruclty is not the direct object of the 
mind’s attention, or the heart’s desire and delight. Rather, it is 
lightly passed by, as a venial offence, because of its undesired 
hut unavoidable connection with the attainment of other ends; 
or, Perhaps, the infliction of it is wholly unheeded, amid the 
pursuit of more engrossing objects—the rush of more vehement 
desires—and the exuberance of more exciting joys. So compara- 
tively rare a phenomenon is cruelty, for cruclty’s sake, that Milton, 
with his usual consummate jud t, represents Satan as loath 
to exhibit a disposition so utterly fiendlike—preferring to attri- 
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bute his seducement of our first parents to his determination 
to be revenged on God, and the necessities of his hellish policy, 
rather than to any positive delight in their destruction and 
misery. On beholding them so lovely, innocent and happy, in 
the bowers of paradise, he thus gives vent to the conflicting 
emotions of his troubled spirit :— 





Ah happy pair' ye little think how nigh 
our change approaches, when ll these delights 
Wall va deliver ye to woo— 





— Hell al unfold, 

To entertain you two, her widest gates 
———_—— If no better place, 
‘Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d 
And should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yct public reason just, 
Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 
By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To do what else, though damn’d, I should abhor 

But, be all this as it may, what we are chiefly concerned with, 
is to know and be assurcd that, whatever amount of actual cru- 
elty may be involved in the horrid practice of Rajput infanti- 
cide, and to whatever cause it may be fairly ascribed, it is not to 
aught so Satanic as a sheer love of cruclty. It is not possible 
for any one who peruses the elaborate, but somewhat tedious 
Annals of Rajasthan, by Col. Tod, to doubt this, That cruelty 
exists to a fearful extent is but too evident. But it exists, as in 
numberless other cases, not because of any pontiye love for it; 
but because of the absence of certain principles, and the presence 
of others, sufficiently potent to account for an utter regardless- 
ness of it. 

Ilow, then, are we to account for it? Does it arise from a 
total destitution of maternal affection—or that love of offspring— 
that attachment to their young, which, as it is totally distinct 
from benevolence or any other of the higher sentiments, is 
common to human beings with the lower animals? We have 
no reason to think so, It is truc that this is a feeling or 
instinctive propensity, which, like every other fecling, pro- 
peusity, or higher faculty, whether intellectual or moral, exists 
in very different degrees among different individuals, and even 
different tribes or communities. It is also true that particu- 
lar cases have occurred in which the fecling seemed scarcely 
to exist. We are told of a lady, at Vienna, “who loved her 
husband tenderly, and who managed the concerns of her house- 
hold with intelligence and activity, but who sent from home, as 
soon as they saw the light, all the nine children to whom she 
successively gave birth, and for years never asked to see them-— 
that, being somewhat ashai of this indifference, and being 
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unable to account for it herself, she insisted upon hei husband 
seeing them every day and taking charge of their education” 
Thstory has also recorded instances of mothers, who, as in the 
ease of the mother of the poet Savage, “conceived an unac- 
countable and seemingly causeless hatred against ther own 
offepnng, and who persecuted them with relentless severity ” 
But the comparative ranty of all such cases proves them to be 
exceptions from the Beneral rule of the all but universal ex:st- 
ence of the parental fecling; even as cases of deafness or blind- 
ness are but eaccptions from the general rule of the all but 
universality of the endowments of vision and hearmg All 
observation goes to satisfy us that the love of offspring is more 
than ordinarily strong among Uindy mothers, viewed in then 
aggregate or national capacity Even the mournful annals of 
ayput infanticide furnish sufficient cvidence to prove, that,— 
however much it may be kept in abeyance by other cdnsidera~ 
tions, or however much it may be overborne by other more active 
impulses,—it 1» by no means extinct in the breast of the Raj- 
putni mother. In the striking case of a Jharya chief, whic 
waa subjected to judicial investigation, it was clearly brought 
out in evidence, that, while the mother, in obedience to a tyran~ 
nous custom, made no effort to preserve her child, she was 
observed to weep hnussaly, saying, that her “ fate was a hard one ,” 
~~and, bemg found still crymg on the second day after delivery, 
she confessed it was because her babe “ had been mudered” 
And if the shroud of mpenctrable seciecy, in which every such 
scene has hitherto been enveloped, were torn aside, who can 
tall how much of the genuine relentings of nature might be 
found miaed up with the cruclties of a barbaious usage? In 
other cases, mothers, giving way to the gushing» of parental affec- 
tion, have been hnown to plead, and plead successfully too, for 
the life of thexr new-born An affecting mstance of this 
descnption 18 related by Mr Wailkinson.—“ 1 Héré, Jagir- 
dér of Koula, and a near heir to the throne of Kouh, had destroy~ 
ed several of his daughters ‘The last that was born to him was 
preserved by the maternal affection of his lady. When the 
child was boin and announced to be a girl, the Thakur wsued 
the order for 1ts immediate destruction. The mother interceded 
The proud Thakur indignantly repeated his order, that the 
madér juice be forthwith administered to the innocent babe 
The mother still besought for the infant’s hfe. The day bappen- 
ed to be the anniversary of the birth of Krishna, the tute! 
Deity of the Haras ‘For Sn Krishnap’s aske spare the 
mnocent babe,’ cned the fond mother, ‘oh pollute not this 
sacred day by the commission of so black asin’ The Thekur 
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relented; and this single daughter of the house of Koila lives 
to bless the name of Krishna.” And in those cases in which 
parents were persuaded to spare their children, the parental feel- 
ing, uncoiled from all entanglements, soon manifested itself. 
When Col. Walker visited the station of Dherole, and summoned 
into his presence those who had yielded to his humanc sugges- 
tions, he remarks, that “it was extremely gratifying on this occa- 
sion to observe the triumph of nature, and parental affection, over 
prejudice and a horrid Superstition 5 and -that those who, but 
a short period before, wor as many of them had done, have 
doomed their infants to destruction without compunction, should 
now glory in their preservation, and doat on them with fond- 
ness.” Still, it ought to .be remembesed that, even where 
the maternal affection decidedly exists, it admits, like every 
other original feeling or tendency of the human mind, of be- 
ing contracted or expanded—depressed or elevated—crushed 
or developed —according to the geniality or uncongeniality of 
ueronming circumstances. Probably it is weakest, in most 
cases, at the very hour of birth. The gencral prostration of 
strength usually renders any vivid manifestation of it, or of 
any other primordial feeling or power, impossible. It is a feel- 
ing, too, which the subsequent wants and weakness and help- 
losyness,—the watching and the nourishing, not less than the 
litde endearments and winning smiles, tend powerfully to 
strengthen and mature. Lence the supposed Tan uage of a 
mother in directing the father’s attention to her Babe nealy 
awakening from its Humberay— 


Oh~' Look on him; sce how full of life, 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 
How bhe to me,—how hike to the, when gentle, 
For then we are all alike is't not a0,-~? 

Mother, and Sire, and Son, our features ae 
Reflected in each other. 

Look ' how he laughs, and stretches ont his aims, 
‘And opens wide hia blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father; while Mis httle form, 

Flutters aa wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain! 
‘The childless cherubs i might envy thee 

‘The pleasures of a parent! Bless him,— 

As yet ho hath no words to thank thec, but 

‘His heart will, and thine own too. 


It is natural to conjecture, that an experimental knowl, of 
the fact so touchingly represented in these lines, has had nivich 
more to do with the invariable practice of destroying inti. the 
instant they are born, than the all sinlessness of th: deed 
at the hour of birth and its admitted sinfulness a -w days 
after. It must be patent to the common sense of iw dullest 
and most obtuse, that the criminality of the act depends not 
in any way on the element of age, whether longer or shorter, but 
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solely on the fact—the bare and naked fact—of cruelly and 
causelesly taking away innocent life at all. And it could not 
escape the most sluggish apprehension, that the life of a livin, 

babe, an hour old, is as and substantive an entity in kind, 
as the life of a child, days, or months, or years old. Experi- 
ence, therefore, could not fail to teach the prudence of immedi- 
ately making away with the child, before the parental feeling had 
time to rally, develope itself, and gather strength. For then, 
the perpetration of the deed might be accompanied with such 
agonizing pain, or even remorse, as might render the general 
execution, or frequent repetition of it, morally inypossible. 

If, then, the commission of the crime cannot fairly be attri- 
buted to any innate loye of cruelty oy to any radical destitution 
of the parental affection, to what motive, influence, or cause, are 
we to ascribe it? Does it owe its origin to gross aad perverted 
notions of religion, which, whether true or false, has’ always 
exercised the mighticst and most lasting influence on the mind 
of man and the destiny of nations? Has it sprung from the 
imperious dictation of a sanguinary superstition, which,—trans- 
forming, in its ignorance and uuder the impulse of its guilty 
feurs, the bland and benignant aspect of a gracious God. into 
foatures that bespcak nought to the trembling votaries, but the 
frowns of cruelty and revenge,—proipts the deluded parent to 
offer “ his first born for his trangression, the fruit of his body, 
for the sin of his soul?” As regards the Rajput tribes generally 
there is na evidence whatever to prove this to be the case. The 
wild bil tribe of Minas is the only one that pretends to plead 
anv thing like divine authority for the commission of the crime. 
Of them the Political Agent at Kach, 1833, remarks, that they 
are ‘+ distinguished from the rest by their very general observ- 
ance of what they regard as the command of heaven to destroy 
their female children.” + 'The Minas,” says Mr. Wilkinson, ‘have 
a tradition, inculcating the duty and propriety of destroying 
their daughters; and adduce divine authority in favour of the 
practice.” Again, “ They plead in justification of the practice, 
the authority of a Sati, who commanded the practice on aseend- 
img the pile, and of the goddess Bhauwani lurself who enjoined 
«.” And to shew that this was no idle theory—no mere 
abstract inoperative dogma—Mr. W. relates the following inci- 
dent:—* As I was riding oug one morning,” says he, ‘ accom~ 
panied with Lieut. C., I passed through the Bundi Mina village 
of Umur. 1 was there beset by the cries of a Mina woman, 
who clamorously demanded of me to forbear all endeavours to 
procure the suppression of an ancient custom, and a religious 
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rite, enjoined upon them by divine authority. When I endea- 
voured to reconcile the ‘unfeeling woman, she boldly averred, that 
daughters in their tribe had been foretold to bring, if preserved, 
only trouble and misfortune to their families, and that the event 
could not be but calamitous.” But, even as regards this tribe, 
the probability is, that the appeal to the sanction, or patronage, 
or command of Deity is an after-thought—an er post facto 
Teason,—suggested by the lamentable quency of the all 
but incredible sacrifice, and designed at once to screen, 
palliate, or efface its enormity, and silence or wholly pre- 
vent the clamours of conscience. Thus it was with the 
Greeks and Romans, who, not satisfied with fastening the 
dishonour on any of the existing deities, coined and fabricated 
& new one, under the appropriate designation of Znfanticida. 
But, be this as it may, none of the Rajput tribes profess to 
extenudte their conduct under an appeal similar to that of the 
Minas. On the contrary, Cal. Tod positively testifies, that, 
“although custom sanctions and religion rewards, & Sati, the 
victim to marital selfishness, yet, to the honour of humanity, 
neither traditionary adage nor religious text can be quoted in 
support of a practice so revolting es infanticide.” Yea, more 
than this ;—they themselves unequivocally admit that their own 
shastras, instead of favouring, do, with more than ordinary em- 
phasis, condemn the practice as one of aggravated criminality, 
and one which, consequently, must entail an aggravated con- 
demnation. {n a style, singularly characteristic of the genius 
of Hinduism, it is said to be declared in one of the Purans, 
“that killing even a foetus is as criminal as killing a Brahman ; 
and that for killing a female or woman, the punishment is to 
suffer in the nerak, or hell, called Kat Sutal for as many years 
as there arc hairs on that female’s body; and that, afterwards, 
that person shall be born again, and successively become a leper, 
and be afflicted with the “Sakhima.” And from another of the 
Shastras a sloke is often quoted to this effect :— 
To kill one Brabman is equal to one hundred cows; 
To kill one woman is equal to one hundred Brahmans; 


‘To kill one child is equal to one hundred women ; 
‘To kill one hundred children is an offence too grievous for comparison 


All this accords with the actual observation and experience of 
Mr. Wilkinson, who declares it as “fortunate for the cause of 
humanity,” that the Rajputs “do not plead any religions sanc- 
tion or authority, in any way, in defence of their barbarity. 
They all admit that it is # crime, and a crime cven of » heinous 
nature. In such light the Hindu Shastras always speak of it.” 
Moreover, “when a Rajput murders his infant daughter, he is so 
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far conscious of having incurred sin as to believe some ezpiaticn 
necessary. The poverty and brutalized hardihood of the Rajputs 
has reduced this expiation to the Sidha Sarrimyam, or a single 
meal of flour to the family purolit or priest.” 

It thus appears, that the practice of infanticide prevails, in the 
absence of any innately cruel disposition; in spite of one of the 
atrongest instincts of sentient being, the love of offspring ; and 
in contravention of one of the most binding obligations, that 
which is enforced by the rewards and retributions of religion. 
Our inquiry, therefore, may conveniently assume this form ;— 
What cause or causes can he found, sufficiently powerful to keep 
in abeyance, overmaster, of temporarily suppress onc of the 
strongest of instincts and one of the most binding of obliga- 
tions ? 1 

Some of the causes alleged wear a legendary aspect, and are 
self-evidently aprocryphal; or, even if allowed to be authentic, 
must be regarded as altogether inadequate to account for the 
phenomena. Of this description is the following, narrated by 
Col. Walker:— The Jharijas relate, that a powerful Rajah of 
their caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty and accom- 
plishments, desired his rajgor or family Brahman, to affiance her 
toa putes of desert and rank equal to her own. The rajgor 
travelled over many countries without discovering a chief pos- 
seased of the requisite qualities, In this dilemma the Rajah 
consulted his rajgor, and he advised him to avoid the disgrace 
which would attend the princess's remaining unmarried, by 
having recourse to the desperate expedient of pares his 
daughter to death. The Rajuh was long averse to thi expedi- 
ent. The rajgor at length removed his scruples, by consenting 
to load himself with tht guilt, and to become, in his own person, 
responsible for all the consequences of the sin! Accordingly, 
the princess was put to death, and female infanticide was, from 
that time, practised by the Jharijas.” 

Other causes have ‘been alleged, which, whether allowed to 
be authentic or not, never could account for the prevalence of 
the practice in all its erfent and permanence. Of these the 
following may be taken as the most favourable specimen :—“ It 
is said that one of the early Mussalinan invaders of the Jhari- 
jas’ country, who experienced the determination with which 
they defended their liberties, united policy to arms, and sought to 
consolidate their interests “in the country, by demanding the 
daughters of the Rajahs in marriage, ‘The high spirited Jharijas 
could not brook the disgrace, aad tended they did not pre- 
serve their daughters; but fearful of the consequences and that 
force would be resorted to in order to obtain what was refused to 
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entreaty, they listened to the advice of their raygor in this extie- 
muty, and, deluded by the fictitious responsibikty which they 
accepted, the prac tice of infanticide onginated, and has ance been 
confirmed ” 

But, leavmg the region of fabl and doubtful conjecture, we 
may at once proceed to state, on the unantmous concurrent test- 
mony of European and Nate authoritus, that the real causes 
may be resolved intu two leading generic ones, viz the difficulty 
im procuring sutabk matches for then daughters, were they al- 
lowed to grou up, coupled with the supposed disgrace of then 
remaming unmarrud, and the diffculty of defraying the mar- 
riage expenses tthich immemorral usage had sanctioned 

Whence, it may next be arked, does the difficulty of procuring, 
suitable matches and of defriing the mariage expenditure 
anise ? 

As regards the forme, a few sentquees may caplun it In 
the fst place, intermaniage, according to Col Tod’s statement, 
1% plohibited € not only between farmhcs of the same clan, but 
between those of the same tribe and thongh centunes may 
have intervencd since their separation, and branches thus trans- 
planted may base lost thew patronynuc, they can never be en- 
grafted on the onginal stem — for instance, though aight centunes 
hive separated the two grind subdivisions of the Gehlotes, and 
the younger the Sccsodta, has superseded the elda, the Ahwya, 
cuh ruling distmet States, a mariage betwecn any of the 
Imanches would be decmed mccstuous the Seesodia 1s yet bro- 
thar to the Al uya, and regards every female of the race as his 
sister cvery tribe has therefore, to look abroad and to a race 
distinct from its own, for smtors for the females’ In the second 
place, in looking abroad for suitors, thc laws of caste do not 
allow them to go beyond the Rayput races, or those who, Hough 
lines nore or less dnect, profess to trace their gene ilogies to the 
Sunand the Moon But, thongh all the tubes claim this high 
dewent, all are not cqually noble Phe moi ancet hoes 
arc of course the noblest, while the less direct lincs, with then 
various collateral and subordinate braaches, possess gradations 
of iink that arc endlessly and cipraionsly disversificd And 
no tribe of supcmora ink, that as, superior m its own estimation. 
or m that of the community at large, will ordinanly allow its 
blood to be detenorated by imtet-maniage with another mferio 
tortslf [cre also regard for pmity of lineage tikes diffrent 
directions Some tmbes wall accept im marrige the diuzhters 
of Rypnts that ne decmed supenor though they will not give 
then own diughters m mortage to them In other cases aim, 
this practice ws cxacly reverscd they well gr¢ but will not 
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take. In the third place if the tempations to infanticide be 
great, in Proportions to the pretensions of any tribe on the score 
of honour, these are still more enhanced and multiplied in the 
case of those that are “out of the pale of feudalism, and sub- 
jected to powers not Rajput, from increased pressure of the 
cause which gave it bint, and the difficulty of establishing their 
daughters in wedlock.” In the fourth place, the obstacles are 
vastly augmented, should there be. not merely inferiority of 
rank and remoteness of position, but also a contracted taint or 
impurity of blood. ‘To this cause, chiefly, Col. Tod attributes 
the almost universality of the practice among the Jharijas. 
These, according to him, “were Rajputs, a subdiviyion of the 
Yadus ; but, by inter-marriage with the Muhammadans, to whose 
faith they became proselytes, they* lost their caste. Political 
causes have disunited them from the Muhammadans, and they 
desire again to be considered us pure Rajputs; but having been 
contaminated, no Rajput (of superior rank) will inter-marry 
with them. The owner of a hyde of land, whether Seesodia, 
Rhator, or Chohan would spurn the hand of a Jharija 
princess, Can the ‘sic rolo’ be applied to men who reason 
in this fashion?” It is natural that the Jharijas themselves 
should represent the matter in a form less unfavourable to their 
lofty claims. A Jharija, when interrogated on the subject, 
womply replied, “Where have we an equal to whom to be 
Teatoned in marriage?” Accordingly, the Bombay Govern- 
ment, in a letter to the Court of Direetors, from the ‘statements 
Iaid before them, remark, that “the chief motive with the 
Jharijas to the commission of infanticide is the pride which 
leads them to consider the other tribes of Rajputs wnicorthy of 
receiving their daughtets in marriage; and as no Rajput can 
marry a female of his own tribe they prefer putting them to 
death to the prospect of the dishonour which is likely to result 
from their living in a single state.” 

The difficulty connected with the marriage expenditure 
operates as widely, and, if possible, with still more fatal influ- 
ence than the former. It is a prominent and never failing in- 
gredient in every statement which has been put forth by com- 
petent Natives and Europeans on the subject. By what is 
the expenditure occasioncd ? In some cases, there are tribes 
that will not condescend, from an overweening idea of their 
own importance, to receive tHe females of certain other tribes, 
ag wives, without obtaining a very large davey along with them. 
Inability to advance the marriage portion demanded, prompts 
to the commission of crime, as an aliernative preferable in the 
estimate of the Rajput, to the dreaded dishonour and degrada- 
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tion of an unequal alliance In othe: cases, “the sums were 
payable by the male mde, ever unalterable, equal to the mch and 
the poor. What first established the payment 1s unknown ; but 
tt was so sacred, inviolable, and even a partial deviation so dis- 
graceful, that the most necessstous of the tribe would not imeur 
the imputation. IJence arose infantiade The sums payable 
were beyond the means of so many, that daughters necessarily 
remained on hand after maturity, cntailed disgrace, and thus 
imposed a necessity on all female progeny of becoming victims 
to their family honour.” Another very general cause 16 to be 
found in the inveterate persuasion that all nuptials must be cele- 
brated on a scale of magnificence, prescribed by hereditary 
usage, and proportioncd to the real or suppoxd rank of the 
contracting partes To abate aught of this nuptial profusion 
aud extravagince, would be to acknowledge a decline of for- 
func, and a virtual lapse into an inferior grade or rank = And 
rathe: than brook this imaginary disgrace the innocent must 
suffer, to obviate the necessity of providing for them, and_pre- 
vent too palpable an exposure of the curtailment of family 
iesource and ancient renown 

But, by far the most general and characteristic source of ex- 
penditure 1 to be found in the eaorbitant demands of the Bhat, 
ind Charans, on the celebration of manages Jiom Sir John 
Malcolm we Icain, that the Rayputs m general “pay compara- 
aycly_ little attenton to Brahmans—that a holy man of this 
tube has ushare of their scspect and veneration, but that then 
pn ts are the Charans and Bhats, who, to the direction of 
then supcrstisous devotions, add the office of chronicler of their 
cherished fanic and that of thar ancestors These classes have 
rank ws the genealogists of proud and ignorant chiefs, but more 
favomed individuals combme with that office the station of 
counsellors, and estabhsh an ascendancy over the mind of their 
lord, which 15 stronger from being grounded on 2 mysterious 
fceling of awe oth Charans and Bhats boast of celestial 
origin, The former are divided into two tmbes—merchants and 
bards. These latte: apply their shill to the genealogy of 
tribes, and to the reeital of numerous legends, usually m 
verse, which celebrated the praises of former heroes, which 
it 3s then duty to chaunt to gratify the pride, and rouse 
the emulation, of thear descendants The Bhats, as chroniclers, 
or bards, share offices with the Charans They praise and give 
fame in their songs to those who are liberal to them, vile they 
visit those who neglect or inyure them with satires m which they 
are reproached with spurious birth and inherent meanness 
Sometimes the Bhat, if very seriously offended, fixes the figure 
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of the person he desires to degrade on a long pole, and appends 
to it a slipper as a mark of di ec. In such cases the song of 
the Bhat records the infamy of the object of his revenge, ‘Lhiv 
image usually travels the country, till the party or his friends 
purchase with money the cessation of the ridicule and curses 
thus entailed. It is not deemed in these countries within the 
power of the first ruler, much tess any other, to stop a Bhat, or 
even punish him for such a proceedog, He is protected by 
that superstitious and religious awe, which, when gencral among. 
a people, controls even despotism.” Now, for ages, it has been 
the established custom for Bhats and Charans, not only to at- 
tend and be regaled at all marriage festivities, but also to be 
dismissed, laden withspecuniary ang other gifts, corresponding 
to the rank and reputed Ith of the entertainer. their 
expectations or demands, on these occasions, remain unsatisfied, 
they bitterly reproach thg recusant Rajputs, and wrife satires 
against them which they circulate throughout all the cities and 
towns of the fountey: To avert so disastrous a calamity, what 
sacrifices will not the proud and haughty Rajput be ready to 
make? But scarcely any amount of sacrifice is sufficient to meet 
all the claims preferred. ‘I'hesc bards, minstrels, chroniclers and 

nealogists “ pour forth,” says Col. Tod, “ their epithalamiums 
in praise of the virtue of liberality. The dardais ure the grand 
recorders of fame, and the volume of precedent is always re~ 
curred to, in citing the liberality of former chicfs; while the 
dread of their satire (literally, poison) shuts the eyer of the 
chicfs to consequences, and they are only anxious to maintain 
the reputation of their ancestors, though fraught with future ruin. 
‘The Dahima emptied his coffers (says Chand, the pole-star of 
the Rajputs) on the matriage of his daughter with Pirthirjaj; 
but he filled them with the praises of mankind.’ The same 
bard retails every article of these dowers, which thus became 
Prereusats for future ages; and the lac passao then established 
for the chief Cardai, has become a modet to posterity. Even now, 
the Rana of Udaipur, in his season of poverty at the recent 
marriage of his danghter bestowed ‘the gift of a lac,’ on the 
chief bard; though the articles of gold, horses, clothes, &c. 
were included in the estimate, and at undue valuation, 
which rendered the gift not quite so precious as in the 
days of the Chohan.” In like manner, Capt. Ludlow, Poli- 
tical Agent, at Jaudpur or Marwar, reports, that “ upon 
accasions of an unexpected confluence of this class, their 
exactions have sometimes amounted to three-fourths of the 
year’s income—and that the estates thus became involved in 
debt and difficulty, which for a season of course threw insur- 
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mountable difficulties in the way of future marriages in the 
same family.” To the same effect, but with still greater parti- 
cularity, the Jaudpur Vakeel states, that “there are perhaps 
toenty thousand Charans within the limits of Marwar. On occa- 
sions of nuptial ceremonies in the families of the principal 
nobles of the state, as many as four thousand, or even five thou- 
sand, assembled ; and it became a difficult task to satisfy the 
demands of such a host. One or two Charans coming from a 
village, uniformly brought with them barbers, washermen, and 
others in number about éwenty, all of whom they wrote down as 
Charans, When portions were distributed, it was the practice 
for the masters to retain what had been reccived on account of 
these persons, who in reality were only entitled to partake of 
the marriage feast. From these causes, marriages in families of 
Thakurs (persons of rank) became a great source of expendi- 
ture; nay, the Charans refused to go away unless their 
demands were satisfied, and they were capable of perpetrating 
various acts of coercion through violent conduct, or the utter- 
ance of abusive language ; and thus it was placed beyond the 
ower of the Thakurs to resist their demands.” Both the 
Vakeel and Colonel Sutherland relate an extreme iustance 
of the extortionate demands of these insatiable harpics, be- 
cause of its date being recent and the belief in it universal :— 
“‘ Nahur Khan, the Thakur of Ashop, at the time of the nuptial 
ceremony of his daughter, made a vow that he would, during a 
whole year, deliver to the Charans what they might demand of 
him. He accordingly satisfied the claims of all comers; some 
obtained a horse, others articles of clothing, cash, bracelets of 
gold, strings of pearls. At length all was gone, and the year 
was not yet expired, when a Charan came, and finding the 
Thakur’s substance exhausted, demanded of him his head, upon 
which, in fulfilment of his vow, he severed it from his body with 
his own sword. From this cause, the descendants of the house 
have, from the time in question, destroyed their daughters at 
their birth.” So severely and extensively is the scourge felt 
that the Vakeel goes the cxtreme length of affirming that 
“female infanticide among the Rajputs, which has existed from 
time immemorial, originuted in the heavy demands made upon 
them at marriages of their daughters by the Charans.” 

From all this we gather, that the GENERAL KULE, applica- 
ble alike to atu the tribes composing the Rajput commu- 
nity, is, that whenever and wherever there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of obtaining suitable marriages for daughters, or of defray- 
tng the customary nuptial expenses, there and then, must the 
life of the female infant le considered as forfeited. Now, 
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it requires no stretch of tngenuity—no subtlety of ana- 
lysis—to discover, that the real root of the whole difficulty, mm 
both these respects, 1s Pare —pride, mn one or other of its 
varied modhfications—pride, with its kindred ally, false honour— 
pride, vastly more soaring and extravagant than any ever 
nerated by the feudalism and chivalry of demi-barbanie rope, 
‘or, what is pride? It 19 that state of mind which has been 
not unhappily defined “ the illegitimate offspring of complacency 
violated by self-love” Or, to express the matter more plamly, 
it 15 that feelimg, affection, or emotion of the soul which 
spungs from erroneous or exaggerated conccptions of om- 
selves—our state or condition, ou: talents or acquirements, our 
rank or hovesions, eur sayings gf doings—or, in short, any 
thing unduly magnified and prized im which we may have 
directly or indirectly a personal mteiest In the case of the 
Rajputs the chief soureg of their towering puide, 1s*that of 
family descent. They believe themselves to be so many royal 
racea—bearing the stamp of an inciedible antiquity—and ex- 
hibiting a nobihty of lineage, such as 15 not to be matched 1n all 
the world besrdes When a Rajput casts his eye along the roll 
of past ages, he secs, om what 1» the same thing, fancies he 
sees, a long and unbroken line of ancestiy—an ancestry, 
distinguished by god-hhe qualities and heroic deeds, that blaze 
through the ancient epochs and clasuc realins of Indian son, 
with an cffulgeuce of surpassing glory And as he gives wit! 
wondering admiration at the mighty personages that flit acio%s 
the brillant houzon of hus vision,—and contemplates, with 
excited interest, the awe-inspiting scenes 1n which they shone so 
pre-eminently,—he is led, with unquestioning faith, to view him- 
self as still one of their gennine descendants and representa- 
tives, amid these latter days of eclipse and degeneracy. ‘Lhe 
view transports him beyond all reasonable bounds. {le mnstant- 
ly fecls as if their very being were mingled and iterblended 
with his—as if their honoured country were his conntry—their 
exalted rank and dignity, his rank aad dignity—their unrivalled 
achicvements, his achievements,—in a wo! as if the ver 
splendour of their glory and renown were reflected with undi- 
mimshed radiance on himself! His self-elaton—hw pnde—now 
swells, till, speedily exceeding all ordinary dimensions, 1ts head 
ts lost in the clouds, The ,real question 15 not, whether the 
whole of this gorgeous superstructure be not as devoid of soh- 
dity above, or foundation underneath, as the fantastic towers and 
battlements of adream. It may be, and, im our wrew, truly 23, 
as utterly baseless as ‘the fabne of a vision.” But what of 
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that, if,—from immemorial tradition, hereditary faith, and the 
sacred annals of the State,—it be, in the view of the Rajput, the 
chiefest and most precious of all realities? To one who thinks 
thus loftily, fecls thus fervently, believes thus intensely, how 
natural, though fallacious melancholy, are the practical 
conclusions to which he is led! Under the predominant 
influence of excessive pride, the master-passion thus gene- 
rated, the lordly aristocratic Rajput,—rather than brook the 
fancied disgrace of unequal alliances, and thereby break the 
line, by contaminating the blood, of so noble a descent,—will 
quench the very instincts of his nature and doom to death his 
unoffending offspring! Rather than brook the fancied dikgrace 
of celebrating a daughter's nuptials in a style of pomp and mag- 
nificence disproportioned to his lofty pretensions, he will extin- 
guish a life which, if preserved, would load him, when living, 
with the caresses of fonllest affection, and follow him when dead, 
with the flowers and offerings of a filial and grateful remem- 
brauce! Rather than brook the fancied disgrace of having his 
name sullied and his honour tarnished by the silence or dispraise 
of bards and genealogists, whose favourable verdict must be 

urchased at a rate of liberality that would plunge him into 
irretrievable poverty and distress, he will stccl his heart against 
the yearnings of parental love, and defacc these “ climes of the 
sun” with the systematic commission of one of the foulest and 
most unnatural of crimes! 

Ilaving thus briefly noticed the nature and extent, the causes 
and the instruments of the Rajput system of Infanticide, it is 
well to pause and note its extreme singularity—its absolute 
uniqueness, Other tribes and nations have been, or still are, deeply 
stained with the guilt of shedding intlocent blood; and all of 
them plead their own specific reasons in justification. Did 
the ancient Spartans consign all children that were weak or 
sickly or deformed to destruction? It was because, for the 
sake of preserving its liberty and independence, the state 
demanded that al! its citizens should be trained up as hardy 
warriors. Were the ancient Arabians often accustomed to bury 
their daughters alive? It was, in cases of sudden emergency 
and surprize, to prevent their falling captive into the hands of 
a hated foe. jo the women of China and Ja often 
suffocate, and that to a frightful extent, the tender babes at the 
breast? It is under the plea of hy or threatened starvation, 
Is it the invariable practice of the inhabitants of Greeuland and 
New Holland to commit the sucking infant to the same tomb with 
the deceased mother? It is on account of the difficulty, in 
regions so sterile, or where the means of subsistence are so pre~ 
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carious, of providing for those who cannot earn a livelihood by 
their own personal exertions. In Tunkin, and elsewhere, are 
children, born out of the pale of lawful matrimony, universally 
destroyed? It is because of the excessive severity of the laws 
against illegitimacy. In the island of Formosa, is it the uniform 
custom to put to death all children, legitimate or illegitimate, that 
are born of mothers under the age of 35 or 36? It is because of 
the “impression which they receive from their priestesses that it 
were a great sin and shame to them to bear children under that 
age.” )o the Bushmen and other African tribes often strangle 
or smother their children, or bury them alive, or cast them 
away in the desert, or throw them into the jaws of hungry lions? 
Itis under the pressure and confusigp of hostile attack, or sudden 
flight from the rage of cruel beasts, or still more cruel fellow- 
men. Do the Arreoys, of the South Sea Islands, enter into a 
mysterious association for, the express purpose of dealing out 
indiscriminate destruction to their helpless offspring? It is 
under the Phrenzy and delirium of a profligacy, which, with all 
its wild and systematic revelries, has certainly not been surpas- 
sed in the annals of human depravity. Bo the women of 
different tribes, in South America, often put to death their in- 
fant daughters? It is from the impulse of a strange compas- 
sion, and misdirected sympathy—to save them from a life of 
unceasing pain, labour, and misery. ‘ Would to God,” replied 
one of these, when earnestly expostulated with on the heinous- 
ness of the offence, “would to God, that my mother when she 
brought me forth had shewn as much compassion and regard for 
me as to have preserved me from the pain I have endured, and 
must endure until the end of my days. Had she buried me 
alive when I was born, I should not have felt death, and it 
would have saved me from all I am indispensably subjected 
to, as well as labours more crucl than death is terrifying. 
Wonld to God, I repeat, would to God that she who gave me 
life had shewn her affection by depriving me of it at my birth ; 
my heart would have had less to suffer, and my eyes less to 
weep.” Have almost all nations, at some stage or other of their 
existence, been addicted to the practice of immolating infant 
victims, during seasons of public visaster and calamity? It was 
the unbounded ascendancy of superstition, which, under visi- 
tations of the hurricane or, drought, famine or pestilence, or 
exterminating war, succceded in stifling the feelings of nature 
and drenching the altars of remorseless Deities with the blood 
of propitiation—teading one of the ancients indignantly to 
exclaim, “Tell me, if the monsters of old, the Typhons and the 
Giants, were to expel the Gods, would they exact a service 
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more horrid than those infernal rites and sacrifices?” Thus 
has the parental affection been overpowered by superior im- 
pulses, arising from the teeming brood of ignorance with its 
mistaken tenderness, and lust with its riotous excesses, and 
physical want with its indurating appliances, aud superstition 
with its relentless cravi But it was reserved for the high- 
souled and chivalrous tribes of Rajasthan, to exhibit to the world 
a spectacle of wholesale destruction continued from age to age— 
a myatem rather, by which it is demonstrable that millions and 
millions of female children have prematurely perished! Pe- 
rished !—how ? By the famine that pines in empty stalls, or the 
pestilence that walketh at noon-day? No. That were, in some 
measure, a merciful death; as it would ,be by the righteous, 
through severe, ordination of an all-wise Providence. How 
then ?—amid the remorseless atrocities of barbaric warfare ? 
No, That, too, were comparatively a natural death, as it would 
be inflicted by the hands of an enemy exasperated by deadly 
hate. How then ?—and when? In times oF peace, when the 
trumpet hangs quietly in the hall, as well as when it peals 
the shont of battle ;—in times of plenty, when earth, air, and 
ocean, fling stores of affluence from their teeming bosoms ;-— 
amid the retirements of home, amid the stillness of domestic 
privacy, have the thousands of hecatombs of helpless inno- 
cents been cruelly sacrificed !—sucrificed !—massacred !—butch- 
ered’! Butchered by whom?—By the midnight assassin, wield- 
ing the Indian scalping knife and savage tomahawk? No, no. 
Let humanity shudder! They are the mothers,—the unhappy 
mothers,—who, in the name of false honour, demon pride, and 
hereditary fictions connected with rank and purity of lineage, 
have no compassion on the fruit of their own womb-—who 
embrue their hands in the blood of their new-born babes! 
Surely, surcly this must be the very consummation of the triumph 
of the great Adversary over poor, ruined, infatuated man! 
Who would not desire to remove such ignorance,—alleviate such 
wretchedness ? Who would not desire to stem such torrents of 
blood,—seal up sach yawning graves? Who would not desire 
to wipe away such a reproach from the empire of Britain,— 
extirpate ach foul pollution and guilt from the earth,—annihi- 
late such monuments of the supremacy of the prince of dark- 
ness? Tell us, ye British mothers, who have fondled your 
smiling babes, and clasped them to your bosoms, as the most 
recious gifts of heaven, if ever such a tale of woe hes sounded 
in your ears? Surely, were it only possible to cause your ears 
to ring with but a faint and disiant echo of the groans and 
dying agonies of myriads of infantile victims, that, from year to 
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yea impurple with their gore the hamlets and the palaces of 

ndia, 7 would arise, and, making joint cause with philanthro- 
pists of every name, resolve, with one spontancous and univer- 
sal impulse, to take no rest till ye had done all that in you lay, 
to sweep such horrid and abominable cruclties from off the face 
of the earth! 

IV. This naturally brings us to the subject of a remedy. For, as 
Mr. Fox, in reference to another class of criminal enormities, 
once observed, “True humanity consists not in a squeanish ear; 
it consists not in starting or shrinking at such tales as these, but 
in a disposition of heart to relieve misery. True humanity ap- 
pertains rather to the mind than to the nerves, and prompts men. 
to use real and active,endcavours, tg execute the actions which 
it suggests.” 

The practice of infanticide appears to have occasionally 
attracted the attention of the Mitommadan rulers of India. 
The Emperor Jehanguire, having heard of a village in which 
the inhabitants were wont to put their daughters to death, order- 
ed “the barbarous practice to be diseontinued, and enacted 
that whoever should commit it in future should be put to the tor- 
ture.” But such attempts as these were but partial, fluctuating, 
and dependent on the wayward humour or fitful capricc of a sing) 
man, ‘The same remark applies to the humane attempts of such 
of the native princes as endeavoured from time to time to check 
or mitigate the evil. The plan proposed, and in some degree fol- 
lowed, about a century ago, by the great Jai Singh, of Amber or 
Jaipur, is thus stated by Col. Tod :—* IIe submitted to the 
Prince of every Rajput state a decree, which was laid before a 
convocation of their respective vassals, in which he regulated the 
daga or dower, and oth¢r marriage expenditure, with reference 
to the property of the vassal, limiting 1t to one yeur’s income of 
the estate. This plan was, however, frustrated by the vanity of 
the Chandawat, of Salambra, who expended on the marriage of 
his daughter a sum even greater than his sovereign could have 
afforded: and to have his name blazoned by the bards and 
genealogists, he sacrificed the beneficent views of one of the 
wisest of the Rajput race. Until vanity suffers itself to be 
controuled, and the aristocratic Rajput submit to republican 
simplicity, the evils arising from nuptial profusion will not 
cease.” 

To the British Government’and its servants belong the honour of 
instituting vigorous, sustained, and wide-spread attempts toabolish 
the inhuman custom. Mr. Duncan, after discovering, in 1789, its 
existence and extent among the Rajkumars, prevailed on such of 
them as were situated within the British frontier, to renounce it 
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in fature. For this end they were induced to enter into a 
solemn written engagement. Subsequently, in the year 1795, 
a Regulation was passed by the Supreme Government, to the 
effect, that within the British Territories, infanticide must be 
judicially dealt with as wilful murder;—in other words, that 
“‘any person taking the life of his own child will be punished 
by the law as if he or she committed murder on a wu Up 
person.” In 1808, in Kattiawar, Western India, Col. Walker en- 
tered fully on the philanthropic undertaking with sanguine expec- 
tations of success. He very naturally “conceived that reason and 
feeling would effect the relinquishment of a barbarous custom 
unconnected with the principles of Society; and which all the 
passions of the human mind, and all the forms and maxims of 
Teligion, were combined to destroy.” But he soon found, to his 
sore regret, that “sentiments of nature and humanity had no 
influenct with the Jharijas;” and he felt himself, “however 
reluctantly, obliged to relinquish the favourable expectations he 
had formed of success.” Still, his ardour in the good cause 
being unquenchable, he persevered in his course of argument 
and persuasion with some of the leading chiefs. Ile appealed to 
every imaginable motive of humanity, morality, and religion. 
Fora long period of time, it was “ the daily subject of letters, 
messages, and conferences.” At length he bethought him of a 
change of tactics. “The humanity and tenderncss congenial 
to the sex,” says Col. Walker, “induced me_to expect the 
assintance of the women of Jehaji (the chief of Murra) family. 
‘The preservation of their offspring appeared peculiarly their 
business. I conceived that my appeal to wives and mothers, 
and to women who came from tribes who rejected infanticide, 
would be attended with every advantage. I was farther led to 
entertain great hopes of this plan, on account of the high cha- 
racter of the mother of the chief, for prudence, propriety of 
conduct, and a benevolent disposition. My overtures to this 
Jady were, at first, received with the feclings natural to her sex; 
and she seemed disposed, with the rest of the women, who 
held several consultations together on the subject, to unite their 
influence for the abolition of infanticide. But these cbullitions 
were of short duration; the Jharijas were alarmed, and the 
women contended for the ancient privilege of the caste: they were 
led away from the path of nature by the influence of their 
husbands. The mother of the chief of Murvi requested that 
she might be excused soliciting her son on this head 2ad refer- 
red me for farther information to Jchaji.” At this period, the 
Col, confesses, that his prospect of success was “ very obscure 
and distant.” But his brave spirit was not to be daunted. With 
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increasing earnestness did he labour, in public and in private, 
to expose the enormity of the practice, “as contrary to the 
precepts of religion and the dictates of nature’—Dringing, at the 
same time, the whole weight of bis personal and official influence 
to bear on its abolition. Nor did he labour in vain. A gracious 
providence overruled his benevolent efforts. As the fruit of his 

uring zcal and indomitable perseverance, “a deed of the most 
solemn, effectual, and binding nature was executed,” before the 
close of 1808, and subscri by most of the Sharija chiefa, “ re- 
nouncing for ever the practice of infanticide.” This deed, after 
admitting that the practice was a great offence and transgression 
against the divine law, thus concluded,—** We do hereby agree for 
ourselves and our offsgring, as also we bind ourselves in behalf 
of our relations and their offspring for ever, for the sake of our 
own prosperity, and for the credit of the Hindu faith, that we 
shall from this day renounge this practice, and, in doubf of this, 
that we acknowledge ourselves offenders against the Sircars (the 
British and the Guikwar Governments). Moreover, should any 
one in future commit this offence we shall expel him from our 
caste, and he shall be punished according to the pleasure of the 
two Governments, and the rule of the Shustras.” 

‘Thus, in the east and the west, was it fondly supposed that 
the practice was wholly extirpated. ‘The double triumph of the 
cause of humanity, among the different and distant tribes of 
Hajlamnars and Jharijas, was hailed with unbounded satisfuction 
and delight. So shocked and horrified were the minds of men, 
by the discovery of so revolting a system, that they seized with 
avidity the first symptoms of a return to the path of right 
reason and right fecliug. 

The treaties, signed by the chiefs, were regarded as conclu- 
sive evidence of contrition for the past and amendment for the 
future ; while the names of Duncan and Walker were deservedly 
enrolled in the bright catalogue of this world’s most honoured be- 
nefactors. The battle having been fought, and the victory supposed. 
to be gained, and the champions crowned with honour, it was natu- 
tally believed that all might sit down quietly to enjoy the fruits of 
the conquest with feelings unharrowed, and peace of mind undis- 
turbed. So undoubting, so absolute, was the general conviction 
of the completeness of the triumph! Major Moor dedicates 
his great work on the [indu Pantheon to Mr. Duncan, Go- 
vernor of Bombay, as the individual to whom humanity was 
indebted for “ the voluntary abolition of that extraordinary prac- 
tice, Infanticide ; formerly and lately so unhappily prevalent 
among some misguided classes, both in the East and West of 
India.” “ Thousands of infants,” says he, “ owe a continuation 
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of their existence to you:—as many mothers, that they, when 
with Nature’s tenderness nurturing their offspring, have not 
been forced to tear the nipple from their boneless gums, and dash 
their brains out.” The author of an article in Rees’ Encyclope- 
dia, says, of the Rajkumars, that Mr. Duncan “ succeeded in 
pepusding this deluded people to relinquish their barbarous 
abit; and so effectually, that no instance has since been discovered 
of an infringment of the written penal obligation that the chiefs 
and other individuals of that tribe voluntarily entered into.” 
Again, respecting the Peninsula of Gujarat, the same author 
remarks, that “ Mr. Duncan, through the able and zealous co- 
operation and agency of Col. Walker, again succeeded in the 
entire and effectual abolition of the custom.” In like manner, a 
writer in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, edited by Sir David 
Brewster, says of Col. Walker, that “many difficulties opposed 
his wise and benevolent exertions: but he had at Jast the 
felicity of secing them crowned with complete success, The chiefs 
renounced a practice, which they defended as having been inter- 
woven with the existence of their tribe for thousands of years,” 
After such a statement, well might the writer add, that “it must 
certainly appear singular, that prejudices so deeply implanted, 
and passing, as it were, by inheritance, could be rooted out b 
the efforts of one individual, and thus admit a benefit of suc! 
itude being conferred on humanity!” 
ingular, indeed, must all this have appeared to those who 
could persuade themselves to believe it to be ‘rue. But, alas, 
subsequent experience served but too surely to prove, that the 
whole was a mere illusion, under whose dazzling and deceptive 
colours, realities were mistaken for shadows and shadows for 
realities. ‘Time, with its new revelations, but too amply de- 
monstrated that the real depths of the evil had never been 
fathomed~that the roots which, for centuries, it had been 
striking into the soil of Rajput society, penctrated deeper and 
ramified farther than it had entcred into the imagination of 
European philanthropists to conceive—and, consequently, that 
the treaties of supposed abolition, formed under the direction of 
Walker and Duncan, instead of extirpating the evil, only had 
the practical effect of casting a veil over it, and thereby con- 
cealing it from the eyes of men, by lulling their suspicions and 
rocking their wakeful energies into sleep. Q 
Upwards of twenty years after the supposed “ entire and effec- 
tual abolition” of the practice in the East, and nine or ten years 
after its reported extirpation in the West, men began to awake 
as from a dream. Instead of being entirely abolished, as was 
universally believed, they were startled and amazed, on opening 
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their eyes to the actual realities of the scene before them, to 
find that the practice, was scarcely even mitigated in its virul- 
ence or abridged in its extent. In the East, Mr. Shakespear, 
acting superintendent of*Police, in 1816, testified, that,—though 
the egul lations of 1795 and 1804, “contain provisions for the 
prevention and punishment of the inhuman practice prevalent 
among the tribe of Rajkumars of causing the female infanta to 
be strangled to death,—there is reason to believe that this prac- 
tice still obtains among them to nearly the same extent as for- 
merly ; though a great degrec of caution is observed to prevent 
detection.” In_ the same year, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil expresses his regret to find, by information received from 
official sources, that ¢ the measurgs adopted by Mr. Duncan, 
when Resident at Benares, and the provisions of the Regulations 
had failed to prevent the inhuman practice,” and that © the 
crime itself had not in any degree diminished.” In 1818, Ma. 
Ewer, the Acting Superintendent of Police, reiterates the declu- 
ration, that “the practice of the Rajkumars was, he had reason 
to think, but little checked by the enactment.” In 1819, Mr. 
Cracrofi, Magistrate of Juanpur, reports, that “ eight Rajkumars, 
married men, whom he called before him, had, among them, 
seventeen sons and only one daughter—that there were some fa- 
milies who would willingly rear their daughters, but these were 
rery few—and that, if by any misfortune their circumstances 
should become reduced, they ‘would not hesitate to have recourse 
to the practice of the caste” Turning to the West, we find pre- 
cisely the same mournful results. In 1816, Major Carnuc, 
Resident at Baroda, reported to the Bombay Government, that 
“the abolition of the inhuman practice in Kach had not been 
accomplished.” In 1817, Capt. Ballantine, in his official report, 
thus writes,—*1 much fear the object of our interference for 
the suppression of this singular custom has too generally failed, 
to select any individual party for the just vengeance of Govern- 
ment and offended nature. To put the matter, however, 
beyond a doubt, this gentleman, in his laudable zeal for the 
interests of humanity, prepared a “ complete register of all the 
Jharijas known in Kattiawar, together with the age and number 
of their feinale offspring saved, or now living, since the intro- 
duction of the infanticide arrrangement by Col. Walker, in 
1808”—hbeing the jirst paper of the kind that had yet been 
obtained—and one of peculiar value, as furnishing the best 
data on which to watch, with better effect, the progress of reme- 
dial measures. From this official statistical document it appears 
that, during the space of ten years, throughout the whole of 
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Kattiawar, only sizéy three female infants had been presery- 
ed{—that, in none of the taluks or estates of Jharija chiefs, 
was more than ove female child found living, and in some of 
them, such as Draffa, nod even one, though containing as many a8 
four hundred tamilics! At the close of ten years, subseguent to the 
supposed total abolition of the ice, this was an astounding dis- 
covery. No wonder that all parties at home and abroad were 
taken utterly aback by it. _No wonder that the Governor 
in Council, in addressing the Court of Directors, while rejoicing 
in the fact that even sicty-three female children had been pre- 
served by their interpusition, should be constrained sorrowfully 
to add, that Capt, Ballantine’s report “ exhibited a melancholy 
picture of the almost wniversal continuange of the horrid prac- 
tice, ant that to an extent beyond what they had anticipated.” No 
wonder that the Court, in is official despatch to the Governor 
of Bombay, should deem it expedient to reiterate its previously 
expresyed wishes on the subject, adding with peculiar emphasis, 
——and we must again enjoin you, in the most serious and car- 
nest manner, to be unremitting in your endeavours to accom- 

lish this humane object in the countries where the British 
influence can he felt or exerted.” 

It thus appeared, so many ycars after conclusive arrangements 
were believed to have been effected, that the whole work, 
instead of being consummated, roquited to be begun anew. Bat 
after the experience of so dismal and hopeless a failure, what 
was to be done, was the question of questions. At home, Col. 
Walker, who, by this time had retired from public life, to 
enjoy the sweets of repose on the banks of the Tweed, ad- 
dressed the Honourable Court of Directors—expressing the 
extremity of his sorrow at the lamentable 1esult of his former 
exertions—and offering various estions that could not fail 
to be valuable to his successors in ia. He repeats what he 
had advanced before, that, “ from the peculiar habits of the peo- 
ple of this part of India, the practice of destroying the children 
cannot be overcome by the mere dictates of natural affection”— 
that, “ when this tie was once abandoned, it would be long 
before it could be recovered; and it would be necessary that 
they should be continually watched and urged to the perform- 
ance of a duty, which is seldom neglected even by the brutes.” 
He strongly urges it as a first princple, that “the authority of 
Government must be maintained, and the engagement, which 
had been mutually contracted, exactly fulfilled”—that “the 
servants of Government, Native or British, should have instruc- 
tions to watch over the operation of the engagements in their 
several districts, and to report upon every occurrence of a birth 
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among the Jharijas, or even the surmises of its consequences” — 
that “ the whole system should be supported by rewards and 
punishments, the displeasure of Government and the correction 
of society’—that “various marks of regard” should be shewn 
to the observers of the engagement, and honorary medals, &c.” 
conferred—that “ the names of those who had been faithful to 
their agreement, and of those who had been proved to violate 
it, should be published in the kutcherries and places of public 
resort, afier a report had been transmitted to Government”—that, 
in the detection of any case of delinquency, “a fine, proportioned 
to the case, and the ability of the parties, should he proposed”— 
and that “the fines recovered from delinquents should consti- 
tute a fund, sacred te the benefit of those who had saved their 
daughters, which should be distributed by the Resident accord- 
ing to the merits and wants of particular cases.” Abroad, the 
Government and its yts were not idle. Various ‘temedial 
measures were proposed and rejected. These, for the most part, 
consisted of “ smuil details,’ which suggested the idea of “a 
conqueror proposing to lay a vast region under hia feet by 
merely disarming or taking captive afew of the videttes or 
out-posts.” The chief, the insuperable difficulty in following 
out any measures of a penal character, lay in the impossibility 
of establishing the guilt of any party on sufficient evidence. 
A few detections, vigorously dealt with, might do much to check 
or arrest. the practice. But every, plan for the attainment of 
this end had hitherto failed. jor Carnac proposed, thet 
rewards, varying from a hundred to a thousand rupees, be given 
to informers who should establish asingle case. Te even “ esta- 
hlished several mehtas,, carcoons, or writers, in the principal 
Tharija towns, with instructions to communicate the birth, pre- 
servation or murder of female children; but the jealousy with 
which these men were regarded rendered their exertions 
almost abortive; and, while no Jharija would himself com- 
municate the condition of his wife, they found it in vain 
to ask information from his neighbours. The duties of these 
mehtas were of that unquestionable nature that fare general dis- 
like, and were likely to juce a feeling of opposition that 
would defeat all their inquiries.” These, accordingly, and other 
hindred measures submitted to Government for consideration, 
“with a view of discovering how far the Jharija chieftains ad- 
hered to their engagements,” were successively abandoned, 
“under the persuasion thut they would prove extremely offen~ 
sive to their feclings,” as “I g to an intrusion into domestic 
privacy very foreign to Indian notions.” From the spontaneous 
exertions of the people themselves nothing could be expected. 
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“ So long, reported the Political agent truly, “ so long 
as the feelings and interests of the people render them disin 
clined to afford aid in dixoverng it, few are prompted 
to make it known by a sense of humanity, or even of imterest 
Though all classes are ready to admit the barbarity of the 
practice, still they view it with so passive a spirit, that they feel 
indasposed to encounter the odium or ammosity that the con- 
sequences of a disclosure might occasion” Thus was the dis- 
covery of the cnme, which yet was acknowledged to prevail 
almost universally, “opposed by difficulties that defeated the 
utmost vigilance,” on the of the ruling authorities and their 
agents, while no rational hope existed of its being brought to 
light by the voluntary disclosures of any of the inbebitanis 

At this ume, after so many strenuous cfforts, succeeded by 
so many baffling failures, a feeling of despondency began to 
creep over the spirits of the most sanguine The calmest and 
most dehberate expresnon of this feeling we find in the lan- 
guage of the Hon M_ Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay-— 
than whom a shrewder or more philanthropic man has not often 
sat at the helm of our Indian administration In 1821, we find 
lum thus disburdening his mind on the subject — 


“ There 1s one pomt of great mmportince in which we me already entitled 
to exercise the right of general superintendence This 18 in checking the 
came of female Intantiuide, and m impomng the fnes authorized by Colonel 
Walker's ments on those who may be guilty of it It 1s gievtly to be 
regretted, that the difhculty of detection should sccure the perpetrator. of 
this cume so eficetually fiom punishment, as to render the article against 11 
dead letter Lhere has been no instance of punishment for Infanticide 
since the egieements were concluded snd thisis so far from bemg owing 
to the diminution of the cme, that from the best information Major Bal 
fantune could obtain, it would appear, that not nfore than 100 femaks born 
since the agreement are now in existence, and it 13 not ersy to say, how 
many of these mght have been spared, if the cngagement had never been 
«entered into No effectual check can be smposed on thrs atrocious practic 
no long as it 18 so completcly congental to the gencral feeling of the people 
unless, by employing hired agents, as proposed by Major Ball intine, whose 
duty x should be to detect offenders of this descnption, and such a measure 
would lead to so much instiuston mto the most pnvate and domcstic pro 
ceedings of the superior castes (emong whom alone Infanticide prevails ) and 
would be open to so many abuses on the part of the informers, that I do not 
think the chance of success would compensate for the disaffection which at 
would create t may also be doubted, how far we have a right to interfere 
to such an extraordinary pitch with the private life of a people, with whose 
ervil government and internal poliec we do not pretend to have any concern 
‘We must thercfore, be content to follow the footsteps of our predecossors (with 
out attempting to go beyond them) in their most meritorious endeavours to 
diacountenance this enmrmty and we may ssfely flatter ourselyes, that a> 
the manner of the people become softened by a continuance of tranquillity 
and good order they sill giadually discontinue a practice, which 1s not mort 
inconaatent with tea on than repugnant to natural mstinc! 
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Towtern years later, we fund Colonel now Si Hemy, Pottm- 
ger, thus strongly setting forth his own impicsston of the still 
apparently unconquaable dificultics — 


“ Lhe suppression of Infanticide ippears to me hy fa the most difheult 
subject that we hasc ever had to deal with in India safes, o: the immola 
Intion of children on the Ganges, were nothing when rompared to it Lhey 
simply required the fiat of the Govcinment to put astop to them in ow 
own tearitories, but to even check infintiide wo havc to oppose not only 
scntaments which are strong enough to suppress the common feelings of 
human nature, and I may even say of the most savage wild animals but to 
interfere in the most secret and sacted affairs amongst the higher classes of 
ntfives of women for no ono who has becn w short time in India, and hav 
used his poweas of observation can have helped perceiving how scrupulously 
«very main pretending to respectability refrains fiom any allusion to hiy 
females old or young * 3 

‘When I first came to Kach, 10 ycars ago, 1 strove with all the seal of 1 
new comer to root out the prutice, but 1 soon divoverrd my mistake 
The Mehtis sent at my 1quest, by the then regency, were either cajoled 
by false returns or eapelled from towns and villages, not only by the classes 
chuged with the crime but by the other habitants whom long hibit had 
taught to view the business with indiffurence if not absolute approbation 
J neat got the Durbar to summan all the Jhiryas to Bhuj ind partly by 
throat md partly by persuasion ananged with them to fuimyh quarterly 
statements of the births withm then respective estates Ih plan I saw 
fron the outat was defective but ot was the best } could hit upon at the 
mement It proved however anutter fulute withm six months most of 
the Tharyay declated their mabihty to ict up to thar ageement even w 
ini segariud then nearest relauons 

Several fathers for matancc asyured mc that they dare not estiblish such 

chitiny regarding the: gtown up sons and the fow censuses thit ware 
furnished {found to hive been diawn up by guess work what may be 
terined the tittle tattle of the villase = My next idca wis that as il] the 
Thies protess to be blood iclations of the Kio of Kuch they might be 
t que ted to announce to him ay the head of the tabe 1s well as govern 
mont the fict of their wises being enceinte and crcotually the re alt Lhe 

chime appeared feauble to the monistus, but when we Fropostd it to the 
Sharys member of the regency they receiveu it with feclings of equal 
dugut and bh atc wo modes further suggested themselves of cart ying 
curctyeat the cue tow c ncet authonty and force but that would no 
doubt be ityvusince with the spat, af not the Ictter of the treaty ‘The 
athar to gion pert uso every Jharya md on bur murimage ‘This latter 
mithrd pt posed fo the Bombry government by my predecessor 
(Mi Gadines ) hid becn expheitly negatived, and that negative had been 
t pfemed by the Icnomable Cout of Ducctors, under these eucum 
tances TP wasebhged to iemam quict. Sn John Makolm came to Bhuj 
m Much 1530 Ile mide a spech to the awsembkd Jhanjas on the 
«normity of the crime, and told them the Enghsh nation would force the 
Last India Company to dissolve al] connexion with # people who persisted 
init’ Lhe Thiryay of course mdividually dened the charge, but they 
iflerwards inquired fiom me how the Governor could talk soto thum at 
moment when we were couting, the fuendslup of Seinde,in which child 
murder 15 carried to 2 much greate: exent {hin even in Kach, for its 1 
well known fact that all the illegitimate offspring ban fo men of any tank 
in thit countsy we indisciuminttely put to Tewth without reference to sox 
Subsequent to Su Jchn visit an impostor of the name of Vyya Bhult 
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went Lo Bombay, presented a petition to Governmint settung forth my supine 
ness, and offcring, sf furniyhed with some peons, to do all it was required. 
This petition was referred to me to repoit on, which I did as it merited, and 
matters lay in abeyance tll the young Kao was instulled in July, 1834, 
when he adopted the most decided steps to enfoice that aiticle of the treaty 
which provides for the suppression of infanticide, He took a paper fiom 
the whole of his brethe:n reiterating that stpulation, and agreeing to abide 
the full consequences if they broke it, { officially promised the Rao om 
support in all his measures, ond we have been watching ever since for an 
occasion to mekeasignal example, but the difficulty of tracing and bring- 
ing home such an allegation will be undorstood trom this letter, and it 
would be vain to attempt to do so on uncei tain grounds and fail,” 

These statements of Col. Pottinger are extremely valuable, 
not merely as demonstrative of the stubborn nature of the 
obstacles which remaincd in almost undiminished force after 
neatly thirty years of continucd effort, but also as indicative of 
the nature of measures adopted, with little effect, for their re- 
moval. » But Pottinger was not the only philanthropist who 
toiled throughout this long and dreary period of despondency. 
‘The names of Col, Miles, Major Barnewall, Mr. Blane, Capt, 
afterwards Sir Alexander, Burnes, and others, preserve un- 
broken the succession of disinterested abolitionists. And though 
their labours were, in a great measure, ineffectual, they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were not wholly so. This will 
appear from the reported returns of female children preserved. 
In 1808, the number preserved in Kattiawar, was 32. In 1817, 
it had inercased to 63. In 1824, it was found to be 266. In 
1823, in Kach, 93 were shown to be preserved; and in 1826, 
the number amounted to 143, _A few ycars later, from a minute 
and accurate census, by Capt. Burnes, of about a hundred and 
(en villages, including a population of about four thousand, it 
appeared that there were 211 girls alive? The number of boys 
Wad ascertained, at the same time, to be 1167—that is, the male 
children exceeded the females in the proportion of siz to one. 
In other words, only a sizth part of the females were saved ; 
while the remaining five-sizths were crucily consigned to death. 
All these results indicated that, although the horrible practice 
might be somewhat subdued, it was still far, very fur indeed, 
from being, in any adequate degree, relinquished. The only 
instance of even temporary success, recorded throughout this 
Jong and dreary period, is the relinquishment of the practice by 
the Mairs, or lull tribes of Mairwarra, in 1827, at the insti- 
gation of Capt. Hall. This was effected fiincivally in conse- 
quence of a general agreement to “lower the sum payable on 
marriage contracts,” and therehy bringing the amount of the nup- 
tial expenses within the reach and convenience of all. To this, 
the only other fact of a gratifying nature that can be added is, 


i a enabled _to report that “several 
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chiefs attached to his ageney had preserved their female 
children.” 

From the preceding statements the ten years subsequent to 
the supposed final settiement of Col. Walker, may be regarded 
us the period of delusive slumber, The next eightecn or twenty 
years may be viewed as the period of partial reviviscence and 
mingled despondency. We now come to the third period, com- 
mencing about the year 1834, which may well be reckoned that 
of wide spread energetic action, Yt was ushered in, almost simul- 
tancously, by the vigorous exertions of Mr. Wilkinson, in Central 
India, and of Mr. Witlonghby and Capt, Melvill, in the Western 
Provinces of Kattiawar and Kach. t us briefly glance at the 
proceedings in each of.those regions, 

When Mr. Wilkinson was labouring to sound the depths of 
the evil, he strongly felt that “its continuance in the states of 
Malwa and Rajputana coyld not but reflect disgrace ‘on that 
paramount power, before whose eyes the crime was daily being 
perpetrated.” Ile accordingly strove to devise means for its 
extirpation, In so doing, he “confined himself to persuasion 
and appeals to the better feelings of the people, not considering 
himself to have any right to exercise authoritative interference in 
foreign territories.” The Rajputs were not subjects, but allies 
of the British Government. Coercion, even if expedient in 
other respects, was therefore felt to be incompatile with exist- 
ing political relationships. ‘This consideration alone ought, in 
justice, to exempt the Supreme Government from the heavy 
charge of being “ accessories,” merely because it did not in- 
stantly resolve to put down the practice by the high hand of 
power, All that could reasonably be expected of it, in the 
pecnlias circumstances of the case, was, that it should cheerfully 
lend the entire weight of its authority to any feasible plan of 
procedure which might be suggested—auy practicable scheme 
of “dealing with the deep-rooted prejudices of superstition or 
policy frum whence the custom originated,” which might be 

vinted out. That, to this extent, it was willing, yca anxious, to 
interpose its high authority, cannot well be doubted. Proceed- 
ing on these principles, and with the assurance of support from 
his superiors, Mr, Wilkinson’s first aim was, by all manner of 
arguments, to procure renunciations and Y sbitions of the 
practice from all the Chiefs of his agency. ese he at length 
succeeded in obtaining. Still further, ‘‘ with a view to create a 
deeper and more general interest in the question, and to add to 
the solemnity of the individual renunciation of the chiefs, he 
determined, if possible, to procure a general assemblage of all 
the chiefs, and the adoption by this assembly of such measures 
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as would prevent the future recurrence of the practice’ Such 
imeeting was accordingly procured ‘The chief came “ attend- 
ed by all their yagardars. ond hinsmen They met and continued 
the discussion fora whole day, and at length adopted certain 
icnolutions, by which they were of opimon the practice might 
be suppre acd” At Ine earncst recommendation, also, the most 
powertal Rajuhs throughout the country—the hercditary and 
independent sovereigns of ancient Scnigilonys and petty princi 
pahties—agieed to prohibit the shocking practice, and were led 
to insue proclamations in accordance with such resolution — Of 
thi» description were the Rana of Udaipur, the Rao Rajah of 
Bundi, the Ray Rana of Kotah, the Rajah of Rewah About 
the samc time Mr Cavendish reported, that the Bai of Gwalior 
had strictly prohibited mfantiade within her dommons. Sub 

sequently, Capt. Richards, Col Sutherland, Capt Ludlow, and 
other, made similar reports respecting various other chiefs 

In order to give the greatest eclat and effect to these 1enun- 
ciations, the Governor General addressed letters of congratula- 
tion, written and signed by himself, to several of the leading 
chiefs The following 1s a specrmen — 

‘ Latract letter from the Right Honowable the Governor General to the 

Maha Runa of Udurpw , dated Fort Witham, 237d Jan 1834” 

“ Itay with pleasure that 1 now advert to a subject which cxcites in my breast 
feelings of pure and unmuxed satisfaction It ippears from Mr Wilkinson s 
Re port, that about thre« ycarh ago your highness issucd an order prot biting 
the practice of female infantiade among the Minas of Jahizpore It 18 true 
thitow ng to the culpable mdiffercnce of your loral ofhects the order was 
not curicd into effect, but the fact of its having been issued by your highness 
fumshed a proof that your personal conduct 1 influenced by genume 
philanthropy , and the circumstance 1 accepted by mc as a pledge of your 
eadincssto use your best endeivours to put down a crime, the entuc sup 

ession of which 1s in olyeet which the Baitish Government has much at 

eurt I need not add, that your highness’ excrtions m the cause should not 
be confined to the Minas of Jahazporc, but should also be extended to all 
classes of people by whom the cizmc 1» supposed to be practised in all parts of 
your domumons 
Thaxe &c 


(Signed) W C Bensincn” 

This 1s not a meie dry official not-—cold and freezing to the 
soul—-as barren of sentiment, as the blasted heath, of verdure 
It 1s a note which reflects, as in a miio1, the hearty, honest, 
stiaight forward purpose of the noble writer,—a note, alike worthy 
of the representative of British Mye+ty mm the East, and the 
Chistian Lead of the most powerful empire m Asia Nor was 
the Court of Directors wanting 1m sts duty on the occasion It, 
too, duected special messages to be conseyed to the principal 
chefs, expressis¢ of the great satisfaction and pleasure which 1 
had densed fron: then humane determin ition 
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So far, then, ax the renunciations, prohibitions, and proclama- 
tions of Ranas, Rao Rajahs, and Chiefs—followed by the marked 
approbation of Governors-General and Sovereign Courts—were 
concerned, we might well conclude that infanticide was for ever 
abolished in Rajasthan. But, alas, the evil was too deeply en- 
grained in the habits of the people to admit of being suddenly 
removed by any mere state decree or royal ordinance. Its total 
abolition, remarked a gentleman high in office, “is more to be 
hoped for than expected under the present Governments.” Ne- 
ven years after the Gwalior prohibition, the practice was found 
to be as prevalent as ever. Fresh orders were then issned to the 
local officers for its suppression. But the next year, 1843, the 
complaint was renewad, that*the measures adopted proved as 
ineffectual ascver. 1t was much the same in most of the other 
States. In some cases, it turned out that the Chiefs themselves, 
who had entered into engagements, were by no means stucere in 
their professions or intentions. Mr. Wilkinson confesses, that 
the prohibitions against infanticide, entered into by certain 
chiefs, “ had not arisen from any conviction on their part of the 
cruelty of the practice”—and that two, whom he names, put their 
own daughters to death, a few months after he had explained 
to them the enormity of the crime, and after they had agreed to 
abandon it. Their professedly favourable resolves had evidently 
been extorted by the carnest and reiterated intreatics of the 
British Resident, and from the two fold desire of deprecating the 
displeasure and securing the favour of the British Government 
~—and not from any fixed moral principle, or any settled convic- 
tion cither of the heniousness of the offence or of the righteous- 
ness of the resolution to wipe away its guilty stains, And even 
in cases where we may suppose the chit to have been actuated 
by more honourable and upright motives, the orders issued by 
them were found for the most part to prove wholly nugatory 
through the indifference, neglect, or corruption of the local 
agents and officers, who, far from secing them carried into execu- 
tion, seldom even gave them publicity at all. Mr. Wilkinson, 
in his circuits often discovered that the subjects of particular 
States had not even heard of the prohibitory proclamation. On 
one occasion, some few of the Minas, under the jurisdiction of 
the Rana of Udaipur, admitted that they heard it faintly ru- 
moured that “ female infanticide had been prohibited some 
time before, along with the killing of peacocks!” In short, 
it soon became obvious to the candid and observant mind 
of Mr. Wilkinson himself, that, “formal renunciations of the 
practice by the Rajahs and Chiefs, and prohibitions issued by 
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them to their subjects and followers,” however desirable or even 
useful, as a commencement, “ did not appear likely to prove by 
any means efficient for the extinction of the practice—that penal 
enactments, not supported by public opinion, were a dead letter, 
as far as the generality were concerned, or, if enforced, were 
enforced chiefly at the instigation of a rancorous and partial 
malice.” ‘That these rulers,” says he, on another occasion, 
“will exert themselves to enforce, for any length of time, the 
execution of the orders which they have now issued, my past 
experience does not authorize me to hope. Generations must 
elapse, before they or their subjects contract that general cordial 
abomination of the practice necessary to secure its thorough 
eradication.” « 

It will be remembered that some of the chief causes, which 
instigated to the commission of the crime, were the extrava- 
gance of the expected dower and the extortionate demands of 
the Bhats and Charans on the celebration of marriages. To 
remove these, measures of a sumptuary character were pi ed 
and partially adopted. A number of chiefs in Malwa aged, that 
a maximum should be fixed, of what was to be paid to these pri- 
vileged classes, who had claims from of old against the Rajputs, 
according to the rank and circumstances of the different parties 
—hat this maximum, bearing a reasonable proportion to the rental 
or income, should never be exceeded—that, i any one should be 
“ poor and destitute of means, his family and friends ought to 
give him sssistance to enable him to marry his daughters suit- 
ably to his name—that, if destitute of powerful friends, the 
Rajah and Chief in whose territory he resides should give him 
assistance and provide Jor the marriage of his daughter.” To 
what extent, or whether"to any, such proposals were practically 
acted on, does not distinctly appear; though there is every rea- 
son, on general grounds, to fear that they remained a dead letter. 
Even in Ajmir, which is a British Province, the very utmost 
which the Political Agent, Mr. Macnaghten, can venture to 
assert is, that “the feeling entertained against the practice by 
our Government and the punishment it would draw own on the 
offender, if discovered, is well known to every Rajput in the 
country—and that “it is not, therefore, common among the 
Thakurs,” at least, “not perpetrated in the light of day, nor in the 
presence of witnesses.” « 

And it, as Mr. Bax has remarked, “ the difficulty of eradicat- 
ing the crime is so great in our own provinces, it must be con- 
siderably greater in provinces, which are governed by a variety 
of chiefs in whose internal administration we profess not to 
interfere.” 
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At Jaudpur or Marwar, Col. Sutherland succeeded in “or- 
ganizing a system through which the householders of a village 
agreed to pay the fair demands of the, Bhats and Charans on 
the celebration of marriages ; the Bhats and Charans themselves 
engeging to receive this contribution, and confessing that it 
would put more into their pockets than they received through 
their irregular levies.” This measure, if generally adopted and 
vigorously perseverd in, would overcome one diffeulty connect- 
ed with the expense of marriages, but it plainly afforded no 
remedy against the still greater difficulty inseparably associated 
with “the disgrace attending a family where a daughter, after 
having attained mature years, remained unmarried.” On the 
contrary, this difficulty “must be gugmented in proportion to 
the number of females reared in the country.” Low was this 
formidable obstacle to be removed? Capt. Ludlow, Political 
Agent, at Jaudpur, after giving the subject the fullest ¢onsidera- 
tion, can only report as tollows:—“ It has naturally been my 
object to ascertain in what way the apparent difficulty is to be 
combated, and I am led to suppose that, when all alike preserve their 
infant daughters, the marriages generally of a principal Thakur 
of rank will be with daughters of houses of corresponding im- 

ortance with his own, instead of with persons of inferior 

irth, on ali occasions subsequent to the Frat marriage ; and 
that reciprocal alliances will be suffered to take place between 
younger suns with daughters who in point of birth are their 
equals,” Aud thus the most promising case recorded in the 
Parliamentary Papers terminates, after all, in contingency and 
mere probability ! 

Another cause of jnfanticide, previously stated, was, that 
many familics of Rajputs would “ reccive in marriage the daugh- 
ters of Rajputs of certain other tribes, but refused to give to 
them their own daughters in return ;” though, in othtr cases, the 
converse of this was the established order, ‘The obvious remedy 
for this particular difficulty would clearly be, a general resolu- 
tion to the effect, that “no Rajput should give his daughter in 
miarriage to another who was not ready to give him his daughter 
in return,” and conversely, that “ none should take daughters in 
inarriage from those families who would not receive their daugh- 
ter, in return.” Such an ment was entered into by a few 
of the Malwa Chiefs; butike every other of a similar nature, 
was apparently destined to drop into instant desuetade. And, 
as for the rest of the Rajput tribes, it seemed utterly vain to ex- 
pect even its formal adoption. 

That no influence should be left untried, Mr. Wilkinson 
employed some learned and intelligent Brahmans to write pam- 
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phlets in the strongest condemnation of the crime. ‘These were 
printed and widely circulated. But, from this source no great 

manent result was to be anticipated. “ With regard 
to the prospect of producing an abhorrence of the crime,” says 
Mr. Bax, Resident at Indore, “ through the instrumentality of 
the Brahmans, I entertain no such expectation.” This is the 
unequivocal admission of Mr. Wilkinson himself. He freely 
confesses, that ‘though the Brahmans have a monopoly in ex- 
pounding their histories and declaring fortunate and 
unfortunate, &c. they still exercise but little influence in 
regard to established usages. Each caste is a law to itself, and 
the attempt of Brahmans to interfere with old customs, that 
might appear to them objectionable, would incur the title and 
disregard usually given to antiquated upholders of impracticabi- 
lities.” As another instance of the inventiveness of Mr. W.’s 
mind, and the fertility of his benevolence, we may note the fol- 
lowing suggestion :—* It has frequently struck me,” says he, 
“ that any pictorial representation exhibiting the actual perpe- 
tration of the crime with all its horrors, or one emblematicully 
exhibiting the British Government of India, using its influence 
in the cause of humanity, would, if displayed in the Agency 
Ifouse here, serve to keep men's hearts alive to the feelings of 
our better natnre, and that a sight of such @ picture would send 
every man to his home bent on the future more strict fulfilment 
of the dictates of natural affection.” 

Amid the general dreariness of a subject so exuberant in pro- 
mises and so sterile in performances, it is cheering to be enabled 
to contemplate at Icast once example, not only of vigour, but of 
apparent success, within the British Territories. In 1841, Mr. 

onigomery, the Magistrate of Allahabad, having ascertained 
that the crime of infanticide was common among the Rajputs of 
certain villdges within his jurisdiction lost no time in proceeding 
to the district. Assembling the heads of the different families, 
he soon saw that exhortation would be of little avail and deter~ 
mined to adopt prompt measures. 

“Tn the frat place,” gays he, T appointed » Chupprasseg to reside in each 
village, whose sole duty it was to report the birth of a female child in the families 
of any of the abovo classes of Rajputs. Taleo bound the Gorait, Chowkydar 
and mulwives, under a heavy pen: ity, toreport separately cach birth at the 
‘Thanuah, the four thus acting as a check on each other. 1 directed the 
Thanadar on the death of any female infant being reported, to hold an in 
quest on the body, and afterwards to transmit it to the civil surgeon for ex 
amination. I associated the Tehsildar with the Thanadar, in order to insurc 
a more efficient superintendence ; I promised them both handsome rewards 
af 1 should he hereafter satisfied that they, by their joint efforts, had put a 
stop to the horrible practice. 

Tam bappy to state, that a; fer as Lam able to judge, the method 1 have 
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pursued has been attended with fect success. It 13 only two months since 
the plan came into operation and of four female infants thal have since been 
born, threc are alive and one dead.” 


Will the success thus realized prove pertmanent? All past 
experience renders such a conclusion more than doubtful. Onl 
let the pressure of a vigorous magistracy be relaxed or removed, 
and the old habit will, almost inevitably, revive. But, even 
were it otherwise, this is but an isolated solitary case, on a very 
small scale-—a drop in the circling ocean—an atom in the monn- 
tain mass, Looking over the vast regions of Central India we 
meet with little else than a swift succession of disappointments, 
and difficultics apparently swelling in magnitude as we draw 
near to grapple wih them. Mr. Wilkinson's sober estimate of 
the result of ali his own measures for the extermination of the 
shocking practice may well close this division of our subject. 
«It has,” says he, “ been my object to excite such a gencral and 
genuine feeling of execration as should lead to a voluntary 
abandonment of the practice: still, when we reflect on the inve- 
teracy of habit, and the extreme tardiness with which new ideas 
are spread in the world, it would be idle to hope that the aban- 
poament of the practice will be effected by the measures already 
taken. 

{t is now time to glance at the movements in Western India, 
As already stated, though the crime wus no where effectually, or 
even to any considerable extent, suppressed, some progress con- 
tinued to be made in the number of female children preserved. 
In 1834, Mr, Willoughby gave in his adinirable report of retros- 
pective proceedings and prospective measures. By circulars 
issued to the Chiefs of Aaftiawar, a census was obtained of the 
entire number of males and femules alive uader the age of twenty. 
The names of the villages, the heads of families, individual 
males and females alive, with various minute particulars are re- 
corded in these cluborate returns, which extend over éwenty- 
eight districts. The aggregate result gives 1,422 boys and 571 
females—proving that, while the increase of the number of 
females was slowly progressive, the unnatural crime still pre- 
vailed to a lamentable extent. The rate of increase will appear 
from a coroparison of different periods. In 1808, as formerly 
shewn, the number was 32; in 1817, 63; in 1824, 266; in 1834, 
571. Or, taking the period of twenty years comprehended in 
the Table of Returns, it will appear that 68 were preserved 
during the first five years of it, 102 during the second, 176 
during the third, and 225 during the last five years of the 
period. Or, looking at the matter in still another point of view, 
--the Government of 1817 justly remarked that the continu- 
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ance of infanticide in Kattiawar was placed beyond doubt by 
the simple fact that no instance had occurred of a Jharija 
having saved more than one daughter ;” whereas the present 
return shews— 

‘Two instances of a Jharija’s having four daughters alive. 

Thirteen instances of Jharijas having dice daughters alive. 

Eighty instances of Jharijas having @co daughters alive. 

In the midst of such a frightful destruction of human life, it is 
gratifying to mect with even a few such facts as these. Many 
of the districts, however, exhibited nearly as unfavourable an 
aspect as ever. In fen of them, containing an aggregate of 385 
boys, there were only 73 females; that is, nearly jive-sizths had 
heen destroyed ;—while in particular instaaces only one in eight, or 
even one in fifteen, was preserved alive, No wonder that the neces~ 
sit y of resorting to still more vigorous measures was keenly felt ! 

The “specific measures 8 ted -by Mr. Willoughby, and 
substantially approved of by Government, were the following : 
First, that adequate steps should be taken to obtain a full 
und complete census of the Jharija population, as without it no 
data could exist for computing, according to the generally re- 
ceived rules of population, the number of Jharija females which 
were born, and thence deducing, with reference to the number 
actually preserved, how far existing engagements were observed 
by the tribe. Second, that every Jharija chief should be re- 
quired to furnish a hulf-yearly register of ull marriages, betro- 
hale, births, and deaths, occuring among his tribe residing in his 
district; and that, if he omitted to do so, or furnished a false 
return, he should be severely punished. Third, that the politi~ 
cal agent in the province should be directed to consider it to be 
his imperative duty to furnish an annual report on the lust day 
of cach year on the subject of infanticide, accompanying the 
same with‘a register of all marriages, betrothals, births, and deaths, 
that have occurred among the tribe within the year of report. 
Fourth, that & proclamation should be promulgated by govern- 
ment throughout Kattiawar, requiring the Jharija chiefs to en- 
force the observance of the infanticide engagements within their 
reapective jurisdictions, announcing the determined resolution of 
Government to suppress the crime, noticing, either in terms of 
approbation or of condemnation, those chiefs who, by the present 
census, are proved to have either adhered to or departed from 
their engagements, and guaranteeing to any one, who should 
afford information sufficient to convict any Jharija of the crime 
of infanticide, the protection of Government, and a recompense 
in proportion to the rank and consequence of the party convict- 
ed. Fifth, that every Rajput in Kattiawar should, in a cireular 
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letter from the agent, be himself enjoined, and be requested tu 
enjoin all Rajputs subject to their authority, to make it 2 stipu- 
lation in every marriage contract of their daughters with 4 Jha- 
rija, that the issue of the union shall be preserved ; since, though 
but faint hopes could be entertained of such a circular being ge- 
nerally attended to, it would afford another striking proof of the 
intense anxiety felt by Government completely to suppress infan- 
ticide. Strth, that presents of cloths and moncy should be made 
to the chiefs and inferior members of the Jharija tribe, who had 
adhered to their engagements to preserve their female issue, out 
of the Infanticide Fund—a fund established in 1825, consisting of 
all fines imposed upon the tributaries for misconduct and 
breaches of their engagements, ‘and amounting, in 1834, to up- 
wards of eighty thousand rupees. From this fund, also, occasional 
pecuniary assistance had been furnished, and was still designed 
to be sparingly extended .to chiefs who preserved their female 
children, towards the celebration of marriages of these children. 

Such were the leading measures, propounded and illustrated 
at great length by Mr. Willonghby—measurcs, which, though 
exhibiting nothing essentially new or untried, yet presented, in 
improved and more comprehensive forms, the matured sugges- 
tions of his predecessors—measures, which called forth the 
highest encomiums both from the Local Government and the 
Court of Directors, who declared, that there were “ conforma- 
ble in all respects to their conception of the most efficacious 
means of obtaining the desired result ;"—-the chief or central 
principle of the system being, according to them, “the imposi- 
tion, after a full investigation, of a moderate but adequate penal- 
ty upon every chief, who, after having signed an engagement not 
to practice or countenance the crime, violates that engagement.” 
The author himself, though fully admitting that the progress 
hitherto made “must be regarded as partial,” was fet “san- 
guine that, through the Divine blessing, complete success might 
be ultimately attained.” 

It is very natural for authors to be sanguine about the success 
of their own favourite schemes. Without the hopes which an 
honest and generous enthusiasm inspires, where would be the 
motives for exertion, amid thankless opposition; or for perse- 
verance, amid comparatively fruitless and abortive efforts ? Win. 
out a due proportion of that,buoyancy which uplifts the soul 
above the clouds sid thick darkness of the present, and that 
fervency which hurries it onwards into bright visions of the 
future, what great or lofty undertaking could ever have been 

rosecuted to a successful termination? In 1834, Mr. Wil- 
ioughby felt sanguine, but not more so than Col. Walker did in 
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1808, or nearly ¢hirty years before. And had the hopes of the 
latter been realized, the former would have had nothing to hope 
for ;—frnition would have taken the place of hope. But, what of 
that ?—the joys of fruition are ‘often lens vivid, and scarcely more 
real, than the pleasures of hope. When frail men, tabernacled in 
clay, are called on to labour for the attainment of great ends— 
and often apparently to labour very much in vain—it is at once a 
wise and beneficent ordination of Providence which encircles 
the season of sorest travail with a halo of beains that reflect the 
glories and the joys of anticipated triumph. 

Mr. Willoughby’s measures, both sumptuary and coercive, 
were not only Proposed and adopted, but instantly prosecuted 
with an energy, boldness, and promptitad: which evidently pro- 
duced a deep impression on the Jharija population of Kattiawar. 
‘This was cvineed by the fact, that during the eighteen months 
subsequent to their enforcement under the awakened vigilance of 
the British functionaries, seventy-three female infants were pre- 
served, upwards of forty of whom would, in the absence of these 
exertions, have met with inevitable destruction. Still, even in 
the midst of proclamations, profuse rewards, and summary pun- 
ishmnents, it is melancholy to find that at cast one-half of the 
formule infants born were put to death! Up to this period of 
quickened activity, the unceasing lamentation of the government 
was, that “the difficulties opposed to the detection of the crime 
were so great that a clear case of conviction could hardly be 
supposed.” Now, however, a few decided cases were at length 
detected. A charge of infanticide preferred against the chicf 
of Rajkote was, after the fullest investigation, incontestibly 
established; and, as “the barbarous insensibility evineed by 
him on the occasion proved him to have little claim to forgive- 
ness,” a fine of 12,000 rupecs was imposed upon him, to be 
credited to the infanticide fund, and his taluk or estate contin- 
ned under attachment till it should be paid. This was apeedily 
followed by the conviction of another petty chief, against whom 
the crime was established in the completest manner. In his 
case, there was little to justify any mitigated punishment; the 
accused personally was not a fit object of clemency; no plea 
existed in extenuation of his offence, nor could he urge inatten- 
tion on the part of the British Government in enforeing the 
agreements of his tribe to renoupce infanticide, or plead igno- 
tance of the measures to put down the inhuman 
practice. He was accordingly sentenced to suffer twelve months’ 
ordinary imprisonment in the goal of Rajkote, to pay a fine 
of 3,000 rupees, or in default thereof, to be imprisoned for 
a further period of two years. These were soon followed by 
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several other cases of detection and penal visitation. Inflic- 
tions of 0 decisive a kind could leave on no mind n linger- 
ing doubt as to the real intentions and fixed determination of 
Gbvernment Apd yet, when in 1837, Mr. Erskine, the successor 
of Mr. Willoughby, in the Political agency, gave in his able and 
elaborate Report, with a corrected census of twenty-seven districts, 
it was shewn that the practice, though somewhat abated in later 
years, still greatlyprevailed. Indeed, this, by far the most accurate 
census yet obtained, clearly proved that the onc previously furnish- 
ed by the chiefs themselves to Mr. Willoughby was much too favour- 
able. The latter, for 28 districts gave 1,422 boys to 571 girls, 
under 20 years of age; Mr. Erskinc’s, for 27 districts, gave 1422 
boys to 409 girls. eo 1841, Capt. Jacoh, Mv. Erskine’s successor, 
gave in his Report of the progress* of measures, It exhibited 
some extremely distressing cases. In one district out of 0 
population of 122, only seven were females, that is, the proportion 
of females to males was only as 1 to 17. In another, during the 
four years reported on, “not a single female had escaped the 
ruthless effect of Jharija pride.” But, on the whole, it appeared 
0 favourable as to lead the author to remark, that “it must be 
highly gratifying to those benevolent men who had laboured for 
the mupprenion of infanticide to see the progressive return to the 
order of nature, in the relative proportion of sexes, that must be 
attributed to their labour alone.” ‘The total male populatiou 
was shewn to be 5,760, female 1,376; the proportion, therefore, 
of all ages was a fraction more than four to one ; but the number 
of both sexes undcr 20 years of age, was, males 2,923, females 
1,209, showing a proportion of two aud a quarter to one, which 
favourable diminution chiefly arose from the preservation of female 
life during the few years preceding the census. To such av 
extent did this progressive improvement appear to proceed that, 
during the ast year, the official abstract of the returns ghews “an. 
actual excess females over males;”—there being, of one year 
and under, 96 males and 128 females! On this, the Bombay Go- 
vernment remark, that though “ the complete suspension of the 
crime, originating in ignorance, prejudice, and false pride, must 
doubtless be the work of time, yct, looking back to the past, and 
secing how much had been accomplished within the last few 
years, they were encouraged strongly to hope that a steady and 
constant perseverence in the measures in operation would, t the 
end, be rewarded by full and complete snecess.” 

If, however, the ace of Capt. Jacob’s return could be 
relied on, instead of regarding “the complete suspension of the 
crime” as the “ work of time”—as an object to be “ultimately,” 
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or “in the end,” accomplished, they might rather congratulate 
themselves on its being already attained. But, the truth is, that, 
to our mind, nothing can well be more utterly unsatisfactory 
than the proportions exhibited in the whole of these returns, and 
the consequent conclusions deduced therefrom, relative to the 
supposed rate of the diminution of crime. If there be any one 
fact. more indisputably self-evident than another, it is surely this, 
that, in every country in the world, a very large proportion of 
manhind die in infancy and childhood. The tables of mortality 
for every city and nation, where registers are properly kept, 
piove, that of those born alive, the camber annually diminishes at 
a certain rate of regular and uniform progrcssion—at first more 
taptd, and afterwards more slow. The degree of mortality 
varies m different countries, and at different periods, in the same 
country; but the ratio or proportion of mortality at different 
ages alvays exhibits an average uniformity. Dismissing deci- 
mals, fractions, and other details, for the sake of brevity and 
simplicity, we extract from various European tables the following 
statements as best calculated to illustrate our meaning :— 
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Bornalire; 284 100 
iyea] 100 194 81 
2 os 85 16% 76 
doy 79 148 74 
au 7 136 72 
5 oy 73 128 70 
6 7 123 69 
7 ow 69 320 69 
8 ow 68 118 68 
9» 7 117 67 
oO. 66 ns 56 57 48 67 





From all these tables are we not perfectly warranted in say- 
ing, that of all children born alive, or children of the age of one 
year and under, scarcely one-half survive till the tenth year. In- 
deed, Daubentou’s tables of the probabilities of human life, 
deduced as an average from various statistical sources, shew that 
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tn aght years, one-half only remain. Contrast these accurate 
returns and deductions with the following :— 


Mr. jhby’s ||Mr. Eirskine's census|| Captain Jacob's 
census 1831. Ik census 1841] 










Age. ] Males. 














1 year, 130 46 
» | 103 122 

3 47 108 140 
4 yj U8 143 
5 31 89 165 
6 93 176 
7 on 76 201 
Bo» 96 225 
9 Al 150 
10 4, ] 125 232 
979 261 1650 





It is impossible not to be struck with the extreme—the un- 
natural—irregularity of these numbers, In Mr, Willonghby 
and Mr. Erskine’s census there is a decrease from the age of one 
year and under to ten; but not a decrease at all corresponding 
to what the experience of all other lands would warrant us to 
expect. Leaving out the females, with respect to whom infanti- 
cide may account for any irregularity, and looking at the males 
only, we find that instead of diminishing by one half, before the 
age of ten, the diminution in Mr, W.’s fable is only one twenty- 
Sith part, and in Mr. K's about one-righth part—the respective 
numbers being 130 to 125 and 123 to 108. ‘oreover, there are 
such fits and starts in the series! Instead of exhibiting any 
thing like a uniform progression, it is rather an alternate series of 
im ‘essions and retrogressions. ‘Take one or two exaniples :— 

n Mr. W.’s census, there are 108 alive at the age of three, and 
118 at the age of four; 41 at the age of nine, and 125 at the 
age of ten ;—and it is the same with Mr. E.’s census. Now, all 
this wears the air and stamp of utter improbability, and tends 
to generate the suspicion that these returns are untrustworthy, 
and, therefore, practically worthless. But this is not all. fo 
Mr. W. and Mr. E.’s returm, there is a fitfally irregular and dis- 

roportionate diminution ;—but what are we to make of Capt. 
Tcob's census? Jts number of males, instead of diminishing by 
one-half from the age of one year to fen, actually increases to more 
than double—there being 96 of onc year, and 232 of ten years 
of age! This is the oddest and most inexplicable defiance of 
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all probability with which we have ever met. And it is only by 
this outrage on all credibility that, during the last year, the 
number of females alive was shewn to be in “excess of the 
males!” As the table now stands, we have nv alternative but 
to believe, cither that it is egregiously inaccurate, or that for 
every female child preserved, at Ieast one male child, by way of 
equipoisc, has been put to death—and that thus the crime of 
infanticide, instead of being diminished, has only been transfer- 
red from one class of unhappy victims to another! We might, 
indecd, suppose the table ty males to be reversed, or turned 
upside down. It would then give us 232 males of one year old 
and under, and 96 of ten—a proportion certainly not far from 
the truth. In that case, however, the number of female children, 
of one year old and under, being stated as 128, the tables, far 
from shewing an “excess of females over males,” would only 
indicate that half of them had been destroyed, and, consequent- 
ly, that infanticide still continued to prevail tv an enormous 
extent! Whatever supposition, therefore, we may be disposed 
to make, the conclusion cannot he regarded otherwise than as a 
mournful one, after more than fhirly years of systematic and 
persevering effort to extirpate the heinous offence ! % 

The foregoing measures, so ably propounded by Mr. Willough- 
by and so energetically prosecuted by his successors, were 
restricted in their operation to Kattiawar alone. Let us now 
look across the Gulf, and note the state of matters in Kach. 
Ilere the spectacle presented is still more deplorable. 

In 1819, u treaty was concluded between the Durbar of Kach 
and the British Government, in which it was stipulated, that the 
Sharijas would no longer destroy their female children; and in 
1835, the engageinents on this subject were solemnly renewed. 
Aud yet, in 1839, exactly toenty yoars after the original treaty 
was formally signed, Capt. Melvill thus reports :-— 

“A very superficial inquiry is sufficient to establish the fact, that infanticide 
ty still practised among the Jharijas of Kach to a lamentable extent, and 
that very little way has yet been made towards the auppresaion of the crime. 
'Yhe Iharija population of this principality may number about 12,000 ndull 
males, and it is the opinion of well-informed persons that it would Le diffi- 
cult to produce 600 females born in Kach, of Jharija blood. Nor is the 
crime, Ltenr, confined to the Jharijas properly so called. Many branches 
have, from time to time, been detached from the genuine stock ; some by 
degradation and intermixture with foreign classes, and some by conversion 
io the Muhammadan religion. These separated tribes pass under the general 
denomination of © the dung;” their number may be nbéut 5,000 men, and 
in all the practice of infanticide, to a greater or less extent, has bien con- 
{iuniod through every change of name and habit, and exists at the present 
nour. 

With such a statement officially laid before them, well might 
the Government of Bombay remark, that “although fully alive 
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to the great difficultics which exist against the full accomplish- 
ment of the views of the British Government, for the final and 
complete extinction of infanticide, still, when the unbounded 
influence and power it has for many years exercised in Kach 
are considered, the little progress which has been made in extir- 
pating this sad blot on humanity in that province is very lamen- 
table. 


Happily, the Rao, the feudal head or chicf of the Jharijas, 
was very ‘favourably disposed towards the cradication of the 
crime, " Taking advantage of his favourable disposition, Capt. 
Melvill, us a preliminary measure, proposed to his Highness to 
“take periodically a census of the Sharija population, as the 
surest test for ascertaining whether, infanticide still prevailed 
among the tribe.” To this proposition the Rao, in the first 
instance, demurred—objecting that “the rigid scrutiny it involved 
into the privacy of Rajpytlife would be very displchsing to 
lis subjects, and would be considered by all his tribe through- 
out [industan, as an unwarrantable stretch of authority on the 
part of a Rajput Prince.” The Rao, at the same time, 5 sted 
that a meeting should be convened of the Jharija Chiefs, and 
that after mutual consultation on the subject, some plan might 
be devised to satisfy the anxious and often-expreased dosire of 
the British Government. <A gencral mecting of the lcadi 
chiefs was accordingly convened, at which Capt. Melvill attend- 
ed; and the result which was “very discouraging and disap- 
pointing,” is thus described by him :— 


“The chicfs assembled in considerable numbers, and at the Rao’ particular 
request I attended, assuring them of the universal horror with which the 
crime that unfortunatel: iginguishes the Jharijas is viewed, and urging 
them, by every motive I could suggest, to unite in an earnest effort to remove 
the stigma which rests upon their name. A long conversation enabled mo 
to ascertain, and to estimate with sufficient precision, the saptiments and 
feclings of the assembly ; the continued perpetration of the iniquity was not 
denied ; it was lamented indeed, but extenuated, and almost defonded ; and I 
withdrew, after an intervicw of several hours, with the conviction forced upon 
my mind, that of all the Jahrijos osecmbled, not one man, his highness, the 
Rao, alone excepted, entertained a sincere wish to put an end to the foul 
practice of infanticide, or, if left to himself, would stir o finger for the 





purpose. 

"yiscuseions long and carncst followed, and continued for many days. 1 was 
at one time every hopeful that a plan for the formation of a general fund, 
out of which to defray the marriage expenses of the daughters of the poorer 
class of Jharijas, would have been*orought to bear. The Rao supported the 
scheme warmly and ordered 2 liberal subscription jand I took upon myself 
to promise that such an indication of a genuine desire to eradicate the evil 
in question, would not Jack the aid of the British Government. But though 
many of the chicfs wore ready tu acquicsce, tle proposal could not gain the 
general concurrence exscntial to its aduption ; it fell to the ground, and the 
final result of ull the deliberations of the mevting wa» communicated to me 
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m these terms ; viz. “ That the assembled Jharijas are ready and agree to 
furnish a census of their population if required ; but they would be better 
pleased if the British Government would continue to repose in their prince, 
the Rao, and in themselves, the same confidence as heretofore; and they, 
on their part, promise to exercise a stricter watch in‘their several districts, 
my duly to report every case of infanticide which may come to their know- 
et t . 

Notwithstanding the sad disappointment and bitter regrets 
which such an unsatisfactory conclusion could not fail to occa- 
sion, Capt. Melvill, still determined to persevere in his praise- 
worthy efforts, very promptly and properly advised the Reo to 
take advantage of “ the consent yielded, though reluctantly, by 
the chiefs, and to institute the census.” He gave this advice, 
as a dernier resort, but with little real gxpectation of success. 
The Rao, in his own person, sct an admirable example to his 
people, and in the exercise of his authority, was ready to co- 
operate in any practicable way, with the British authorities, 

jut past experience had ht Capt. Melvill, that, in regard 
tothe Jharijas generally, * fittle dependence could be placed 
on the power of example or the force of persuasion”—and that 
* the hopes built upon the exertion of the Rao’s influence upon 
his subjects, were, he feared, destined to be disnppvinted ; not, 
indeed, because the influence would not be exerted, but be- 
cause the exertion would prove powerless to accomplish the 
purpose.” 

In a subscquent despatch, dated May 1839, Capt. Melvill 
reported, that “ lis Llighness the Rao had commenced adopting 
measures for taking a census of the Jharija population of Kach; 
but that a party of considerable rank and influence made an 
urgent proposition to this effect, viz., that the collecting a census 
was a measure very distasteful to the feelings of their class, and 
not in their opinion calculated to bring about any desirable re- 
sult—that jhe most feasible plans for checking infanticide were, 
firat, to diminish by common consent the customary and here- 
tofore compulsory expenses to be incurred in marrying a Jharija 
girl; second, to create a fund for assisting the poorer Jharijas to 
defray the necessary charges in the marriage of their daughters. 
‘They carnestly besought, therefore, that the measure of a census 
should be postponcd—and that a delay of a few months should 
be allowed to enable them, if possible, to arrange matters ami- 
cably with the tribe. The Rao immediately complied. 

ith the exception of the detectién and punishment of a case 
of infanticide, in which the offender at once acknowledged his 
guilt, but defended himself, on the plea of immemorial usage and 
the general prevalence of the crime, nothing further was done, till 
the departure of Sir Henry Pottinger from Bhuj, in March, 1840. 
On that occasion, his Thighness the Rao, gave him a final 
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audience, at which there was a very large assemblage of Jharijas, 
and other persons of weight in the country. With consummate 
judgment, tact, and good feeling, Sir "en seized on the 
favourable opportynity thus presented, for delivering a solemn 
and energetic appeal on the subject of infanticide. In the 
eourse of this well-timed and effective address he told his High- 
ness “ that there was one subject on which he looked back with 
the deepest regret, on quitting Kach, which was, the small pro- 

ress which had been made during his long residence at the Bhuj 
Barbar, towards the abolition of infanticide.” He then took 
a review of all the measures that had been proposed and adopted 
during the preceding fifteen years, and concluded a lengthened 
discourse by distinctly statingto all who heard him, “that the 
day would not be far distant when tHe British government would 
insist on the rigid fulfilment of that humane stipulation of 
the treaty which abolished child-murder—that the «Jharijus 
could not doubt its ampli power and means to enforce that 
engagement—that the government had been anxious to leave 
it to them to devise the best manner of proceeding, but that they 
must not mistake the forbearance and patience which had been 
evinced for indifference, or suppose there was any intention to 
abandon the great object in view.” 

This admirable and well-timed address produced a deep and 
salutary impression, which issued in important practical results, 
Soon afterwards, thc Rao caused a paper to be drawn up, and 
submitted to the assembled chiefs for their acquiescence. This 
was at once accorded. The deed of agreement, which was dul 
signed, comprised four articles. By the first, each chief bound 
himself to render an exact annual census of the Jharija popula- 
tion in his district; bp the second, to give (under En itity 
of pecuniary penalties in the event of failure) information of 
every case of infanticide within fifteen days of its occurrence ; by 
the third, the Durbar engaged to keep the amount of all fines 
inflicted, to serve as a separate fund to assist the poorer Jharijas 
in defraying marriage expenses; by the fourth, the Durbar 
stipulated that it should send one or two of its own mehias round 
the country to direct and assist the chiefs{n framing the census. 

At the close of 1840, Col. Melvill gave in the census thus 

repared by the Chiefs themselves. It extends only to the 
Sharia Bhaiyad, the royal brotherhood or clan—amounting to 
about a third part of the entire Jharija Population, pure and im- 
pure, It exhibits a truly lamentable evidence of the extent to 
which infanticide had prevailed in times past; for, out of a 

pulation of 5,247, there were 4,912 males, and only 335 
femalcs, including females of all ages—daughters, grand dangh- 
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ters, and great grand daughters! In other words, only ou 
female child out of every fifteen was preserved, while 14 out of 
every 15 were mercilessly destroyed. These numbers are of 
course exclusive of the wives of Jharijas ,and the mothers 
of their children, because these are all forcigners, belonging to 
other tribes, and therefore have no part in the present calcula- 
tion. At the same time, under the penal und other mensures 
adopted, the census exhibited, if it could be relied on, a marked 
improvement during the last year; for there were reported as 
then living 149 male and 45 female children, under one year of 
age~—importing, that about a third part hal been, in the course of 
that year, saved, while only two-thirds were cruelly destroyed ! 
—destroyed, too, in the fice of oledges, promises and written 
agreements—persuasions, threatenings, and punishments! And 
yet, not one case of murder was so much as reported, though 
rewardsswere publicly offered hy proclamation, which, in many 
instances, would enrich a poor man for life! 

So much for the Bhaiyad, or royal brotherhood. But what 
of the remaining branches and offshoots of the Jharija tribe? 
With respect to them, the case was worse, and apparently still 
more hopeless, Let us hear Col. Melvill himself on the 
subject :— 

“It would be very satisfactory could we belive that infanticide was con- 
fined to the ‘Bhaiyads but unfortunately it is hut too certain, that the bancful 
example has apread among other and more numcrous tribes, It is caleulated 
that the various families which havo from time to time been neparated from 
theatock of the pure Sharijas, and which are now acknowledged only as spurious 
and degraded offsets, amount at least 10 7,000 males; to these must be added 
8,000 for the Muhommadan tribes, which have been similarly parted ; and 
amid ali this population tho crime of female infanticide is aystematically and 
ruthlessly practieed. What steps can be taken ty check and extinguish this 
horrid vice, amid so large a number of people, is a question of the gravest 
moment. The Bhaiyad is but 0 third part of the number; the larger portion 
is not comprehended on the British guarantee, ond cannot be brought under 
the operation of our existing treaties with the Kach state. To the Raoatone, 
therefore, we must look for the application of any coercive measures; and 
his Highness is startled at the iden of criminal proccedings against #0 powcr 
ful a body of his subjects, Nor indeed do I know that such stringent mea- 
aures aro immodiately desirable. 1 would rather seck to Ferme the Rao 
tocall upon the leading merfof cach tribe, where such can be found, to enter 
into compacts binding themselves and all their followers and relations to aban- 
don the ‘{readful habit, and shus to obtain upon them such a hold as may 
justify the infliction of summary punishment hereafter. This is the best 
plan which I can at present devise, hut my information is not yet sufficiently 
extended or my views matured, to enable fne to speak. with confidence on 
this momentoua branch of the subject.” 

Soon afterwards, the Rag, scized with a fit of more than ordi- 
nary cournge, boldly resolved to issue a proclamation, warning 
every tribe and family, tracing their descent in any way froin, 
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and thereby claiming any affinity with, the Jharijas, that, “as 
the evil practice of infanticide which had hitherto prevailed 
among the Jharijas had been at length put down (by Taw.) it 
would not be permitted to continue among the other tribes which 
had followed the bad example, but that every case, which might 
come to the knowledge of the Durbar, would be severely pu- 
nished.” And in order to facilitate the detection of the offence, 
it was further declared, that “an informer should reccive as « 
reward one-fourth of any fine which might be inflicted on 
conviction of an offender.” “The proclamation was, as might be 
expected, for the most part sullenly submitted to. One tribe, 
however, the Hothis, estimated at about 3,000 males, openly, 
boldly, and fearlessly resisted.it. The Rao, after using every 
endeavour to persuade them, but tn vain, at last plainly inti- 
mated to the new political agent, Mr. Malet, “the vanity of hi» 
efforts at persuasion and his inability to use coercive measures ; 
at the same time stating, that he hoped the British Government 
would assist him, and that his best assistance might be relied on 
in whatever way the prejudices of his tribe might allow.” 
Against the united expostulations and threats both of the Rao 
md the representative of the British Government, the Hothix 
remained sternly inflexible. At length a decisive, or rather 
a desperate measure was resorted to, which way nothing less than 
a decree of virtual banishment. Mr. Malct addressed Ictters 10 
the Hothi chiefs, in which, after stating the reasons of his in- 
terference, he informed them, “that it was his Uighness’s firm 
determimation not to allow persons guilty of infanticide, and 
disobedient to his orders, to reside in his dominions, end thut 
they were allowed fifteen days for preparation to leave the pro- 
vince.” A measure of such imperial rigor could not fail to 
operate with resistless force on the strongest feclings and inter- 
ests of humanity. The Chicfs, accordingly, yielded a forced 
and nominal consent to the written ngreement, which pledged 
them, in common with the other Jharijas, “not to destroy their 
female children, but to keep them alive.” 

In July 1842, Mr, Malet transmitted the census for the pre- 
ceding year. But, from the insertion of some villages omitted 
in the former returns, and a different mode of entering others, 
the agent admits that there is considerable difficulty in drawing 
any comparison. Ile also candidly acknowledges “ that he does 
not consider the means made use of by the Rao, and those at 
his disposal, sufficient to ensure perfect accuracy.” On the 
phole, jowever, 7 thinks the returns “as sutisfactory as or 

e expected.” “ The tion,” says he, “of females to males 
has ea from 1 to 14.6 last year, to Te 10.5 this yea.” Still, 
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* although infanucide must,” according to his own expression, 
“be inferred,”—aye, and we would add with emphasis, ¢cten- 
sively inferred—it is very remarkable that, throughout the 
whole year, only owe single solitary casc had come to the 
notice of the authorities, so as to be judicially investigated, de- 
tected, and visited with proportional punishment, agreeably 
to the terms of the treaty! The success attained, however, or 
supposed to be attained, as well as the imagined prospects of 
ultimate triumph, appear to have inspired the Bombay Govern- 
ment with a Ll: of satisfaction, for which, with the same 
official documents before us, we find it utterly impossible ta 
account. 

We have now brought down onr narrative of' farts, without 
omitting one of any importifacc, as far as‘the “ Parliament Pa- 
pers” carry us. hat progress has been made, or if any, within 
the last two or three years, we have no means of ascertaining : 
though probably there may be lying among the records of the 
Council Chamber, within a few hundred yards of us, papers 
and despatches which might bring up our intelligence almost (o 
the present hour, For these, however, we must patiently wait, 
according to the existing order of things, till some fresh demand 
of the Imperial Parliament reveal their contents to the British 
Public. ‘That there are subjects, particularly those involving 
politien consequences, the documents relating to which it would 

© inexpedient to produce, till the measures contemplated or 
in progress have been finally rejected or consummated, is what 
the comuon sense of every man must at once freely concede. 
But that, on a subject like the present, involving no risks or 
hazards of policy or of empire, but affecting simply the great 
catholic interests of civilizauion and hamanity, there should, be 
any reluctance to gratify the carnest longings of an awakened 
and active philanthropy, does appear to us passing strange. 
Say not that the forms of office allow of no such exception. 
Are these forms, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, unal- 
terable? Arc they like the cternal forms of Ancicnt Philoso- 
phy, velf-created or uncreated essences, which were viewed as 
the unchanging models and archetypes of all visible, tangible 
things? Or are they simply rules or regulations, prescribed by 
those who instituted the office, forthe practical direction of 
business, and the insurance of harmony and order? If so, while 
all things around are in motion—transition—change ;—the old 
becoming obsolete, and the new as rapidly springing into being; 
some disappearing ultogether from the horizon of actual 
vision, and others multiplying indefinitely in their stead;—are 
these forms of office alone to remain fixed, stationary, stereo- 
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typed, unchanged—the things formed usurping the mastery 
over those who formed them—the reasonles, rules dictating 
ferms of unconditional submission to the intelligent rule- 
makers? Be thse asit may, sure we are, that never was there a 
subject, the papers connected with which might be produced, 
not merely with | less damage but with more real and positive 
honour to the State and its servants, than the present. The 
Puhamentary Papers on infanticide we are inchned to regard 
as perhaps the noblest monument which the British Government 
has yet reared to itself, since 1t became the Paramount power 
m India The establishment of 2s asccndancy over the mighty 
dynasty of the Moguls, and amid the nivalticy of Luropean 
States, i» an enduing monufhent of its skill in the cabinct and 
ity prowess in the ficld The cmployment of a reasonable pro- 
Portion of its vast resources m the clearmg of jungles, the 
damning of maishcs, the gonstiuction of roads, ind thf excava 

tion of canals, would in ime become 1. monumcnt of its mtense 
desire for the agricultural and commcteial unprovemcnt of the 
country The ictormation of the Police, the rectific uion of 
barb uous Iga) codes, und the facihtation of cheap and spccdy 
yustice, would rusc new monuments of its Legishiive, Admu- 
nustrvuve, and Judicial wisdom = But, next to the universal 
organi tion of 1 wise and cnhghtcned system of National In 

stiuction, we know not what nobler monument it could possubly 
vow, than that which it hath reared alicady, 1 1s carncst, perse- 
vaing, ind fong-continued efforts for the total abolition of the 
hommble system of R yput Infanticide. It 2s a monument reared 
ind consecratcd,—not to the peapetuation of ephemeral secula 
tuumphs—but to the ganus of Briush—Chnstian—Cathohc 
Philinthropy Tt ever Polttreal Agents, Members of Council, 
Geovernas, Governors Genaal, and Courts of Darcetors shall 
Ve arugncd uo the bir of an impartal postemty,—there, 
to render in count of the dischage of their awful res 

ponubilings im wicking the scepte of this mighty rcalm— 
they may rest assurcd that then best cxculpatory cvidcnce 
wil be found—not an the Inillant records of ther Uvil diplo 

macy or militaty ¢xploits—but in such humble, nomcless, and 
nipretcnding vulumes as those which, like the Parliamentary 
Papers on Infantwide, pourtray then stenuous and unwearicd 
cxertions m the sacicd cause of humumty En these volumes 
we bebold a monume nt, on Which have been cngraven, m ineffacc 

able characier,, the names of our Icading Indian authontics, 
associated with aspirations and designs of the most disinterested 
benevolence — And standing out fiom unong the rest, as stars of 
the frst magnitude, blizing ina gilaxy of splendour, do we find 
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the earher names of Shore and Walker aud Duncan, and the 
later names of Wilkinson and Willoughby, Ershime and Jacob, 
Pottinger and Melsill,—names, which shall be embalmed in the 
purer Literature of regenerated Rajasthan, wien the fame of 
those who have founded or swept away its successive dynasties, 
together with the songs of the Bhats and the Charans and all 
the antuquated legends of the Solar and the Lunar races, shall 
have been consigned for ever to the tomb of oblivion. 

But, while we would thus bestow no stinted culogy on the 
men— the purity and disinterestedness uf whose motives reflect 
honour on humanity, and the strenuousncss of whose exertions 
in the cause of defenccless immocents 1» beyond all pratse—we 
must be excused for expressing the gravcst,doubts relative to the 
adequacy or ultimate successfulress of ther measures Thcse, we 
it once adnut, appear to have been the very best of the hed, 
which, ir the uircumstanecs, could hive been devised Still, we 
cannot but demu on the score of their sufficency for the full 
attunment of the philanthropic cnd inwiew = =They labour nndat 
sundry intrinsic evils or disadvantages, which the peculiaritecs 
ot the case scum to ender unavoidable Though already parti- 
wily noticcd, we uray now glance at a {cw of these, in a connected 

orm 

Tor mmy yous 1 ws cancstly believed that a few cases 
of acta detection and pumshmcnt would go far to cxtirpate 
the crme And such might be the result, were there a 
concmrent public fceling to “ asiet the penal machmay cstab- 
lished for its suppression = But the gencral feching of the com- 
munity at large byppens to be m the conver direction — “ OF 
ul the populition,” says Capt Jacob, “the most tcnder of ht 
ar the Stawnks or Ivens, the monied clases, who possess gical 
influence throughout the pcninsuls, they havc, in scver al places, 
forced the Bayput, wid other chicfs, to enter into agrcemcnts not 
to pant the shiughte of sheep, &c , but though child murder 
within the same district ws notorous, thes have not so much 
attumpted to strpulat: for the preservation of human beings 
Accordingly, Mr. Liskine posvely testifies, that when Surap, 
the cliet of Rajkote, was convicted and severely fined, the con- 
duct of the British authorities, instcad of bumg cxtolled for its 
humanity, was very gcncrally denounced as “harsh and unjust,” 
wile the chicf himself was considered “all over the province, 
among Rajputs, not a5 a duscivedly punshed culprit, but “es 
a mat! And rally, when it 1s borne mn mind, that “ the 
ciime was almost universally practiscd m every Jharya famly, 
great and small, without the shghtcst compunction,” it is not 
clithcull to understand how their sympathy, and nol antipsthy, 
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should be manifested towards onc, who might be more unfortu- 
nate than themselves in being detected, but not morc guilty. 

In order to detection at all, there must he the testimony of 
witnesses, But ima community so constituted, with the gencral 
feelings actually enlisted tn favour of the delinquents, who can 
he expected to fect information, from abhorrence of the crime 
or motives of humanity and benevolence? Long experience 
Teplies, not one. It is only from mercenary motives, or, if pus~ 
sible, still worse, motives of hatred and revenge, that informers 
have ever been found to prefer an accusation against any. In 
such circumstances, the evils inseparable from ‘a system of 
informers,” must be patent to all, Mr. Erskine considers it a» 
‘both destructive of the socialsystem and embarrassing to Go- 
vernment. It involves a bad principle, as well us dangerous 
consequences; it encourages enmity and the gratification of 
evil fecling, destruction of a peaccable and social system, and 
ereates a great risk of cénfounding the innocent with the 
guilty.” Every instance of a ngorous scrutiny leads, of 
necessity, to an invasion of the pesverice of the domestic systexn, 
which not the Rajputs alone but all oricutal tribes regard as 
saeredly secret and invivlable. In this way, the splecn, the spite, 
and other evil dispositions of an informer may have free vent from 
“ the mere investigation of a case of suspected infanticide ; 
for, even if he docs not succeed in establishing the case, he 
has gratified his revenge by the destruction of the honour (le) 
of his enomy whom he has accused.” “ ‘The distress caused to 
fanfilies,” says Capt. Jacob, “ by the fecling, that whenever 
accidental death may have occurred, they are laid open to be 
the victims of any one who owes them a grudge, and the entire 
Learing down of the Rajput curtain which inquiry inflicts, 
give rise to heart-burnings and animositics, even when the result 
ts aconviction of the innocence of the accused. The whole 
system in force is, moreover, one of Perretual and harsh inquisi- 
tion into the domestic affairs of a proud tribe, carrying 
alarm into every family ; if a wife be pregnant, if a child be 
born, if a daughter be sick, a messenger must be dispatched 
to give notice to some superior power, who, if feud exist—and 
where does it not among a people like this?—may make cach 
occasion a fresh handle for oppression or annoyance. If an 
infant perchance die, the family is kept in a state of appre- 
hension for an indefinite tithe, as they can never be certain 
where an chemy may, or may not, prefer an accusation against 
them ; and it is necdless for me to mention that in a state of 
society like this, subornation of evidence in a matter of daily 
occurrence.” Who may net perccive in all this the chullicul 
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source of a wide-spreading irritation, the inevitable tendency 
of which is to enlist the sympathies of the rest of the commu- 
nity, and alienate the feelings of the whole from the British 
Government? Another defect in the system of informers, 
largely dwelt upon by Mr. Erskine, is, that “ it is quite im- 
possible that we can protect the informers and witnesses from the 
vengeanee of the delinquents. The death of three out of the 
five witnesses in the Rajkote case, is a melancholy illustration 
of this, although they were all in excellent health and of middle 
age. ‘I'he general tnpression in the country is that they have 
been murdered, and there is nothing which can satisfactorily 
disprove such a supposition, while the known custom of the 
country, and the bad character and almos, irresponsible power of 
the chief render such a résult. most probable, The imformen 
in this case has been ejected from his house in Rajkote by the 
chief, and the wife of one of the agency establishments treated 
in the same way, for assisting in Yhe conviction.” Another 
evil of still more portentous magnitude, connected with the 
system, and clearly and strikingly illustrated by Mr. Erekine, is, 
that the “ rigorous investigations ordered by Government, and 
consequent punishment on conviction, lead’ fo stricter vigitancr 
in the commission of the crime hy thase who still adhere to its 
practice, Thi» principle contains in itself’ the elements of’ per- 
petuating the crime for ever, if we rely solely on conviction and 
punishment for its abolition. A deed of this description loves 
darkness better than light, and who will commit. the crime in 
such a manner as to leave any probability of his ever being 
detected @ ‘The mother and two old women are generally the 
sole witnesses. And when the wickedness of the benighted 
people of the province is taken into cynsideration, how can any 
one doubt, that a chief contemplating the commission of the 
crime, waukd hesitate in silencing the testimony of the witnesses 
by the poisoned cup or the uplifted sword? In several in- 
slances that were brought before me, the females declined alto- 
gether to give any evidence whatever. They said, * 1 know 
nothing about this, and shall answer no more questious: do with 
me as you please, [am ready to suffer death.” It is not wonder- 
ful, that atier years of almost total silence on the subject, on the 
part of the British Government, when every Jharija was lulled 
into security by the want of notice taken on the subject, and 
committed ‘the crime with the fame nonehalance that the 
manager of an English hennel would drown a litter of un- 
favourable locking dogs, several cases were brought home to 
the delinquents, But the case is now widely altered, and such 
vaution is now exercised, not only in the commission of the act 
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at the present day, (for it ix impossible to doubt but that it is 
still committed), but towards concealing former acts of transgres— 
sion, that there is hardly a hope of being in future able to bring, 
home any case of ,the nature to any perpetrator. After a few 
years have elapsed, and no instance of detection and punish- 
ment has taken place, the natural consequence will be, that if 
no more effective steps are resorted to by Government, those 
who from fear had abandoned the custom will revert to it, and 
those who have in the face of Government continued it, will 
persevere in its commission. Knowing the security with which 
they can act, they will secretly despise the abortive eflorts of 
Government.” 

The system of the census is liable to many drawbacks. “+ The 
imperfection of our instruments,” fays Capt. Jacob, “must 
ever throw some degree of doubt on returns of population. A 
further cause of hesitation in recciving the census, a» entirely 
to be depended on, exists inthe difficulty that has been found in 
getting the Jhurijas, of respectable ranks, to show their females 
to amale censor, ‘Their prejudices in this matter are so deeply 
rooted, and supported by public feeling and sympathies, that 1 
vouceive we Phould err in attempting to force them.” And 
what is the result? That a considerable portion of the females, 
entered in the returns from which the last tables are framed, 
“ have no other guarantee for their existence than the word of 
their male relations.” Hence an extreme facility for “ fetitious 
report, to screen guil.” And when this facility becomes 
habitual, and the chiefs have learnt that “ they have the power 
of deceiving the British Government,” they only become more 
confirmed in the commission of the crime, ‘This is no vague 
hypothesis ; but an uctual statement of facts verified by 
experience. 

The sumptuary, not less than the penal system, labow under 
inany serious delerts. With respect,” says Mr. Erskine, 
* to the fimds supplied to Sharijas for the marriage of their 
danghters, the propriety seems more than questionable. ‘The 
advance of money to a Jharija fur the marriage of his daughter, 
to an amount more than three times as great as is recognized to 
marry others of the same condition of lifc, who, in the Rajput 
fist, stand higher in rank than the former, is keeping alive one 
of the greatest causes of infanticide—the presumptuous atro- 
gance of the Jharijas. Thest sumpiuary measures appear to 
me to tend to the perpetration of the custom, by shewing « 
sympathy with the perpetrators ; as why should we acknowledge 
the necessity for a harija spending five or six times the 
amount on his daughter’s marringe that any other Rajput does ?” 
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« The principle,” says Wilkinson, “ of granting assistance to 
men to perform a necessary moral duty, seems lable to objec- 
tion, as conveying our sanction to a relaxed scheme of moral 
duty.” As to the scheme for placing limits tp the fees exacted 
at marriage festivals by Charans, Bhats, and other members of 
the eleemosynary community, Capt. Jacob doubts the expedience 
of introducing it under British sanction. “The custom,” says 
he, “of importuning for presents is injurious both to giver and 
receiver, by encouraging pride and mendicity. e might 
slightly diminish present mischief by fixing a standard, but the 
dying 50 would only ive perpetuity to an evil which the hand 
of time is gently eradicating. 

As to the promises and stipulations of the chiefs, experience 
has proved that no reliance’can be placed on them. “ Compli- 
mentary letters or remarks,” say Capt. Jacob, “in reply to 
strongls: expressed opinions by persons in power, are no criterion 
of real feelings, which must be judged of by acts. I can trace 
eye-service to Government, but no real service to humanity, in 
the profession of such of the community as pretend to take 
any interest in the matter. All the Rajputs who rear thei 
daughters feel a direct interest in the continuance of the crime 
hy others; they might at once prevent it, by stipulating before 
marriage that their daughters’ children should be preserved; 
yets though preoeadl to take this step, Iam not aware of an 
instance in which it has been done.” ‘The very chief, who was 
the first that professed to be a convert to Col. Walker's humane 
views, still clung with tenacity to his ‘immemorial custom and 
right’ to kill his children, « After having,” says Mr. Erskine, 
**aucceeded in deceiving Col. Walker by preserving one daugh- 
ter, and signing the agreement to relinquish the practice, he not 
only continued in the commission of it himself subsequently, but 
permitted it to be carricd on to the same extent among his own 
Telations, and over his whole taluk.” Yea, such is the obtuse- 
ness of intellect not less than scarcdness of conscience amongst 
this semi-barbarous people, that they seem utterly incapable of 
comprehending the very rudiments of Political or Judicial 
Ethics. Referring to the case of a Jharija Chief, who was 
arraigned, but acquitted from insufficiency of evidence, Mr. 
Erskine remarks, that “ the very circumstance which was hinted 
at as onc likely to benefit the cause of trath and virtue, viz. the 
fact of his not being convicted from want wf evidence, being 
likely to impress the Rajputs with a sense of the justice of 
Government, has had an effect of a totally opposite nature. 1 
have been frequently asked, how it was thot he was the only 
man who had been detected in the commission of the offence 
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having been pardoned? When I replied, ‘from want of evi- 
dence of the fact,’ the answer was, ‘every child knows it in 
the town, as well as the very spot where the infant was buried.’ 
The principles of impartial justice and beneficence which 
pervade the criminal codé of Great Britain, may, by the assis~ 
tance of Almighty Providence, be appreciated in this province 
after the lapse of another century, but at present are as incapa- 
ble of being understood by their ignorant minds as the deci- 
phering of a Chaldee manuscript.” 

Col. Walker had hoped, with something like the absoluteness 

of assurance, that “even a temporary disuse of infanticide 
would aasist towards its entire abolition, by allowing nature and 
feeling to recover the agcendaney.” But. the illusiveness of such 
a hope must at once appear from thé profound remark of Capt. 
Jacob, that “we have no warrant for supposing the voice of 
nature to be alone sufficient to prevent falling back inte a cus- 
tom that was not sufficient to prevent its adoption.” And if any 
thing could add to the resistless force of such a remark, it is to 
be found in the very striking fact brought to light by Mr. 
Erskine. It was before noticed, on te authority of Mr, 
Wilkinson, that, on the commission of the atrocious deed, the 
Rajput considered himself so far polluted as to require the puti- 
fication used by Hindus on the occasion of any offence being, 
committed against his spiritual rules, and that such was usuall 
performed by a present of food to the Brahman who was his 
family priest. ‘1 made inquiries,” says Mr. Erskine, ‘if that 
were the case in this province (Kattiawar) and I find that such 
was the custom formerly, but, for purposes of concealment, it 
was never now resorted to. ‘The committers of the crime now, 
therefore, do not possess even the show of conscience.” 

What impression may now be lefi on the mind of our readers 
we cannot tell; but we must confess that our own,is a strong 
and melancholy persuasion, that the wholc of the anti-infanticide 
measures have not unitedly succeeded in reaching the root of 
the gigantic evil. All imaginable expedients, whether of a co- 
ercive, persuasive, or sumptuary character, have been tried. By 
all the ruling authorities, supreme and subordinate, the crime 
itself has been unsparingly reprobated. Inhuman—unnatural— 
revolting —atrocious— horrid— disgusting — disgraceful —shock- 
ing—grievous—sinful—wicked—wretched— detestable—execra- 
ble —dreadfnl—abominablé — barbarous— aggravatedly murder- 
ous—diabolical ;—These, and such-like, are the denunciatory 
terms that run freely through the gravest and calmest official 
documents. Political agents and residents have earnestly en- 
treated and threatened, praised and cpndemned, by turns. 


el 
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Proclamation after proclamation has been issued by Government, 
setting forth its unalterable determinations. Eulogistic letters 
have been addressed by Governors General, and the warmest 
commendations of the Court of Directors duly conveyed, to 
such chiefs as were supposed to be friendly to the abolition of 
the heinous practice. emissions of revenue have been pro- 
mised, and pecuniary rewards and honorary distinctions lavishly 
conferred on those who were believed to have relinquished it. 
Threats of the total withdrawal of British protection, and even 
of the forfeiture of sovereignty and property, have been suspend- 
ed over the heads of those who might be found still cleaving to 
it; while such as have been actually convicted of the offence, 
have, without respect of ns; been fined, imprisoned, and 
otherwise subjected to d tion and loss, And what has been 
the practical result of all these strenuous and persevering exer- 
tions—rxertions, prompted by the purest philanthropy, regulated 
by the sagest experience, and carried out with the most con- 
summate tact and prudence? It may be stated, chiefly in the 
words of Mr. Erskine, as follows,—“ that a few children have been 
preserved here and there, partly through fear of punishment, and 
partly from the mercenary expectation of reward, and partly to 
deceive Government, in the that after a time it would relaa 
in its efforts for its abolition [” To which we are constrained to 
add the weighty remark of Capt. Jacob,—* that the saving of a 
number of human beings, leaving them to be brought up in 
ignorance and vice, the animal part saved, the moral powers to- 
tally neglected, is a questionable boon to the pees emselves, 
whatever it may be as to its humanizing effects on socicty in 
general,” 

The measures, then, at present in force, we believed to have 
failed, and from the very nature of the case, must fail in completely 
overturning the long-established custom. So far as the penal 
portion of them is concerned, such a result was distinctly fore- 
seen, by Sir John Shore, who, upwards of fifty years ago, left 
on record the profound reflection that “a prohibition enforced 
by the denunciation of the severest temporal penalties, would 
have little efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed in oppo- 
sition to the feelings of humanity and natural affection.” And it 
must be equally obvious that no mere sumptuary measures can 
possibly reach those cases, in which, not the exorbitant expense 
of marriages, but the difficulty or ‘impossibility of contracting 
matrimonial alliances at all suitable to the extravagant views en- 
tertained of family birth, is the real cause that stimulates to the 
commission of the crime. For what conceivable efficacy can 
there be in the inflictign of pains and penalties, or the bestow- 
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ment of pecumary largesses, towards the extinguishing of the 
pride of hereditary descent—a pride, that is nurtured and nou- 
rished by ten thousand fables of ancestral glory and renown, and 
yet, fables that arg intensely belicved as if they were the most in- 
dubitable of all verities,? «And, while the principal cause remains, 
not only in existence, but in undiminished action, how can the 
desired. end be adequately attained? The Bombay Govern- 
ment itself confesses that “the present system can only be relied 
on during the pressure of vigilant supervision.” Let that pre: 
sure be removed, or let it ouly become relaxed, and instant ly is 
the signal sounded for a relapse. By constant active operations 
in cutting down the weeds and the plants as they Pegi to 
appear, or in baling out the waters of a stagnant pool, the field or 
the jungle may be kept comparatively clear, and the marsh com- 
pamtively dry. But let these operations be suspended or re~ 
axed, and instantly will the former be covered with rank 
luauriance, and the latter replenished with its baneful supply. 
Plainly, if complete riddance be desired, alike of the rankness 
of the jungle and the pestilence of the marsh, the only effectual 
way is, to tear up by the roots every sprouting plant that contri- 
butes to the former, and drain off every latent spring that helps 
to feed the latter. Under the repressive influence of a system 
of coercion and terior, relieved only by appeals to the wayward 
impulses of an ambitious or covetous spirit, the evil of Rajput 
infanticide may, to @ greater or less extent, be kept in check, or 
atleast be driven from the light of day, to hide itself amid the 
sceresies of darkness and shame. But Tet that influence be mi- 
tigated or destroyed, and instantly will the evil spring from its 
Iuding places, with un clastic energy proportioned to the force 
which kept it in abeyange. Like the giant irce in the visions 
of Daniel, whose top reached to heaven and whose branches 
spread out to the ends of the earth, it may be suddenly cut down 
to the ground ; yet, retaining its stump and roots fast bound as 
with iron and brass, it is ever ready, when delivered from the 
grasp of the destroying power, tu shoot forth again in all its 
former strength, and fill the whole land. 
What, then? Would we abandon the present measures alto~ 
ther? No such thing. In spite of their great and acknow- 
ledged imperfections, they may not only be tolerated but justified, 
on account of the extreme peculiarities of the case, and un the 
score of downright necessity. They do ensure the preservation 
of a considerable number of eadividual females. And this, as Mr. 
Erskine has remarked, is “a most humane and laudable object, 
abstractedly considered, though, (alone by itself) far from certainly 
involving the extinction of the crime, it may not only not be astep 
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towards its final suppression, but in some respects may positively 
operate as a barrier in the way.” Besides, as another has in 
substance observed, the intrinsic value of life preserved, is sadly 
diminished, when we reflect that we have no means whatever of 
protecting it from misery and neglect. afterwards, Still, even 
supposing the measures in question should be found to answer no 

er end, they will at least serve the purpose of a standing pro- 
test, on the part of the British Government, solemnly uplifted 
in the face of the whole civilized world, against the crucl and 
unnatural practice of Rajput infanticide. What, then, would 
we have to be done? Abandon the present measures, and sub- 
stitute others in stead? No. But, retaining the present mea- 
sures, as the best of the hind, what we would unge with all the 
vehemence of moral sentiment, is, that they should be regarded 
only as subsidiary and temporary—the growth and product of a 
virtual necessity, bearing upon them all the crudities and imma- 
turities of a transition period ;—and that other measures should be 
consentaneously superadded of a more comprehensive and radical 
as well us of a more generour and healing nature, fitted to reach the 
very heart of the whole evil, and so strike the axe at the root of the 
Upas tree of crime that has, for ages, diffused its deadly influences 
aver some of the fairest regions of Ilindustan. 

This is no new proposal of ours. Wearied and wont out with 
the increasingly developed imperfections and inadequacy of the 
existing system, some of the leading functionaries of Govern- 
ment felt themselves constrained to look to other ulterior and 
more satisfactory measures. And those who did s0, appear, 
with one accord, to have pointed to Epucation, as the only 
available and sufficient instrament. Mr, Wilkinson ix perhaps 
the first who clearly grasped this grand jdea. “* Well hnowing,” 
says he, “the inveteracy of habit, confirmed by generations of 

ractice, J regarded it as almost impossible to work any real and 
heartfelt general abhorrence towards the crime, except by the 
creation of a generally improved state of public feeling by education, 
It was the hope of eradicating this crime which first lod me 
to project the establishment of the Schore school.” These 
views were taken up and echoed by Mr. Bax, the Resident at 
Indore, who reports that “ it is tothe gradual progress of educa- 
tion and civilized habits,” that we must mainly look for the extir- 
pation of the shocking practice. And the Supreme Government, 
in its despatch to the Court of Directors, homologates the same 
views, saying, “ we are disposed to concur with Mr. Bax in the 
opinion that against the revolting crime in question there is xo 
effectual remedy but the diffusion of education and the gradual civi- 
fication of the independent Rajput tribes.” These are weighty 
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and important admissions, and ought to be unceasingly rung in 
the ears of Government, till the approved theory be converted 
into energetic practice. But the gentleman who appears to 
have seized the idea with the greatest force, and to have brought 
it out in the mos€ masterly and claborate form, is Mr. Erskine. 
In justice to him, and to the great cause which he has so power- 
fully advocated, we cannot refrain from quoting the following 
extracts from his report, dated June, 1837 :— 


“I now come to the last proposition which my judgment dictates to me to 
be submitted to the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, to the end 
of the abolition of this iniquity, and I confess my implicit conviction that it 
ia not only the best, but the only means by which Government has it in its 
power effectually and finally to eradicate the atrocious crime now under con- 
sideration: I mean education, merftal impgovement, and moral amelioration 
of the mass of the people. ‘ Virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum,’ 
and without which all our best efforta must be abortive among such a popu- 
lation, )rowned in ignorance, superstition and vicc, what engjnc can be 
used to reclaim them ? As to the Jharijas themselves, any reasonable man 
would at once declare that no law could control their iniquity. The voice of 
conacience, the representative of God in the hearts of men, is entirely hushed 
in the breasts of these relentless wretches. Toawaken within them this divine 
monitor, to what earthly power can we appeal ? It ix true that no one sunk in 
the deepest abyss of iniquity can ever suddenly become virtuous. It has 
been well remarked, that ‘when we look into the history of the world, two 
things are seen upon every pase, man’s ignorance and man's wickedness, 
liistory presents another truth: the most ignorant individuals, as well ox 
nations, have been the most vicious and degraded. ‘I'he Jharijas themselvea 
area forciblé example of thfs truth. The present condition of the world 
reveals slavery and misery where the poople are ignorant, and liberty and hap- 
pines where there is mental and moral light; where the mind is not improved 
py virtue and knowledge, it will Le governed and debased by the passions and 
appetites, and employed in planning and executing that which destroys hap- 
pines and prevents improvement. How fur human suffering may be attri- 
uteil to ignorance, or how many of the evils which have and do still oxist 
among the Inhabitants of th® earth originated from ignorance, would be dil- 
ficult to asccriain, but we know cnough to be assured that the amount of 
suffering from ignorance is unmeasurabie, and the evila unmet ble.’ Ig- 
norance has not dhly multiplied evils by misapplying what is good, but has 
iven an imaginary existence to many of the most fearful nature which have 
long distressed and enslaved the human race. Ignorance and crror have 
always led to the commission of the most atrocious dveds of wickodness, and 
to the habitual adherence to crime. The Jharijas, by a legend ropeated by 
Colonel Walker, and preserved to the present day, give as an excuse for their 
iniquity, the sanction of a rajgor, or spiritual preceptor, for the unnatural , 
practice ; but it is well established, that a religion like theirs based ‘ov the 
deepest superstition will lead men to the worst and most impious actions.” It 
has heen frequently known that mothers have, under the influonce of this 
species of euperstitigus feeling. “been induced to desire the death of their 
offspring, contrary to the wish of the father. People in this deplorable state 
of ignorance never can be expected to feel their proper relations either to- 
wards God or man. Not having their moral or intellectual nature developed 
or put in exercise by mental and moral inatruetion, they are ignorant of any 
other happiness but that derived from the gratification of thei lowest na- 
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tures, their animal appetites and passions. The principal cause, therefore, af 
this as well as of other human evils is a sensual and diseased nature domi- 
neering over the moral and intellectual nature. If knowledge is of use in 
other communities, of how much greater benefit it must be to such a race, 
who, instead of knowing nothing, know nothing but what ia bad. There 
never has been an instance since the creation of the world of any community, 
entirely devoid of knowledge and instruction, being in the practice of virtu- 
ous actions, or indeed not being in the habitual practice of bad. To expect, 
therefore, an exception to such a fact in the inhabitants of this province would 
be tantamount to shooting at the sun. ‘They have, I fear, enough to an- 
ewer for; but it is only to be wondered at, when their profound state of i 
rance is considered, that they are not a worse and more immoral race than 
they actually are, Much has been said of the immutability of the Hindus ; 
but what is immutability but ignorance? Men who in their several occupa- 
tions are contentto tread step for step in the paths wherein their fathera trod, 
entirely divest themsclvos of the propertion of thinking beings, ‘The Jhari- 
jas kill their children because theit fathers did, and among the lower orders, 
their attention never having been drawn to it, they have never even given 
the subject a thought, Are we not therefore bound, aa their earthly protec- 
tors, to place in their power the unspeakable advantages of education? 1 
have already in my report, dated the let of May last, brought to the notice 
of Government the deplorable state of ignorance among the chieth of thir 
province, their bhaiyad or brethren, and unless Government deliberately re- 
polves to eatend the advantages of education over this community, uo hope 
can be entertained of finally and effectually eradicating this atrocious custom, 
Let ua consider the immense advantages we shall acquire by having effected 
this desirable reformation by gentle means instead of violent. hen its 
final abolition shall have been effected, the people will look back with nato- 
nishment st the wickedness of their fathers, and learn to bless the British 
Government, who had conducted them hy suresand firm steps 40 a state of 
virtue and happincss.” 

Wore these suggestions acted on, and adequate means pro- 
vided for the “ mental improvement and moral amelioration of 
the mass of the people,” we should, for many years to come, 
have a two-fold co-operative system at work—the coercive, to 
discourage and keep down every palpable manifestation of the 
evil,—and the illuminative, to awaken thought, create a higher 
tone of feeling throughout the community, and, thereby, ulti- 
mately erpemed the coercive altogether. This is, in principle, 
precisely the two-fold scheme so ably propounded ty r. Fowell 

uxton for the final effectual suppression of the Slave Trade. 
He proposes two distinct courses, to be simultaneously pursucd. 
He calls upon the Government to do one thing, viz. “ to strengthen 
"our i pre 3” and he calls upon all the friends of humanity to 
join him in a measure of a totally different character, viz. “an 
attempt fo elevate the mind of the of Africa, and to call 
forth the capabilities of her soil.” ‘t With all confidence,” says 
Mr. Buxton, “ we may affirm, that nothing permanent will be 
effected unless we raise the native mind. It is possible to conceive 
such an application of force, as shall blockade the whole coast, 
and sweep away every slaver; but should that effort relaz, the 
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trade in man would revive. Compulzion, so long as it Insts, may 
restrain the act, but it will not eradicate the motive. After any 
interval of constrained abstinence, the African will rever? to it as 
the business of bs life., But, when the African nations shall 
emerge from their present state of darkness and debasement, 
they will require no arguments from us, to convince them of the 
monstrous impolicy of the Slave Trade. As their intellect ad- 
vances, it is not too much to hope that their morals will improve, 
and that they will awaken to the enormous wickedness, as well 
as folly of this cruel system.” ‘These are the words of wisdom, 
sobriety, and truth. And, mutatis mutandis, there is not a syl- 
lable of them that is not strictly applicable to the horrid system 
of Infanticide in Rajasthan, and pi only effectual course that 
can be adopted, with the reasonable hope of ensuring its ulti- 
mate extinction. ys 
What Mr. Erskine may have included in his educational 
scheme we have no means of ascertaining. The report, con- 
taining the development and details on that head, lies snugly 
slumbering, we presume, amid the arcana of a Government 
office. But, be that as it may, we cannot refrain from expli- 
citly stating our own deliberate conviction, that any scheme, 
educational or otherwise, for the clevation of the human mind, 
and the general civilization of society, that does not give religion 
—pure, undefiled religion, which is only another name for uncor- 
rupted Bible Chrittionity prominent, or rather the most pro- 
minent place, must be held as essentially detective, and demon~ 
stratively inadequate fortheattainment of the highest ends in view. 
At the close of'an article, already we fear much too long for the 
atience of ordinary readers, we cannot enter on the evidences 
By which this proposition might be irresistibly established. We 
must therefore, for the present, be satisfied with little else than 
its bare announcement. Only we may add that this is*no solitary 
opinion of ours. Men, who have speculate most largely on the 
methods of ameliorating the condition of barbarous, or semi- 
barbarous tribes,—after noting their varied phases and develop- 
ments from the highest watch-towers of observation—have arrived 
at exactly the same conclusion. In reference to plans for premot- 
ing the spread of civilization among the Aborigines of our Colo- 
nies, a British Statesman has recently with emphasis remarked, 
that “ the gospel ever has been, and ever must be, the grand civilizer 
of mankind.” My. Burke, in his celcbrated “ Negro Code,” pro- 
osed “towards the civilization and gradual manumission of 
legroes in the two hemispheres,” thus strongly enunciates his 
solemn judgment on the subject. “TI confess,” says he “ J trust 
infinitely more—according to the sound principles of those who 
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ever have at any time meliorated the state of manhind—to the 
effect and influence of religeon, than to all the rest of the regulations 
put together” Accordingly we find, that, in his scheme of civiliza- 
thon, the Church and the School—the Gospel Minister and the 
Christian School-master—oceupy the most distinguished place. 
Such precisely would be the principal part of our own scheme 
for the intellectual, moral, and social regeneration of the tribes 
of Rajasthan, in the highest and noblest sense of that expressive 
term. And dark as the aspect of things now is, when the day 
comes that shall witness such a system in full and universal 
operation, we may expect a revolution in sentiment and pracnce 
as complete as it is sure to be peaceful and salutary. Were such 
a system vigorously introdaced now, we might, with reference 
to Rajasthan and India generally, indulge in the generous 
aspiraions of Mr. Pitt regarding the prospects of poor degraded 
Africa—when, in one of hi» happiest mvods of mind and 
noblest flights of oratory, he thrilled the hearts of assembled 
Senators with seraphic utterances lke these :— Some of us 
may live to sec a reverse of that picture, from which we now 
{urn our eyes with shame and regret; we may hive to see 
natives of Africa cngaged in the calm occupation of industry, 
and in the puraut of a just and legitimate commerce; we 
may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking 
in upon their land, which, at some happier period, in still later 
times, may blaze with full lustre, and, joining their influence to 
that of pure aehgen, may illuminate and invigorate the most 
distant extremities ofthat immense continent.” 

Notr —Onr digest 8 alongone But we submit whether this does not very much 
arine from the very nature of the subjcrt and the multitude of facts md statements 
adduced, rather than from epmning outa siendet maternal mto i attenuated form 
The feat volume of Parliamentuty , or that for 1443, contams four bunds od aud 
Marty four Ageuraents, large and sinal, mn the shape of letters, reports, memorands 
and ‘Minutes“by Political Agents in charge of districts, Residents at the Courts of 
Native Princes, Scerctaacs, Members of Counal, Governors, Governors General 
and the Cowt of Directors’ By extracting, ax we believe we hav done, the sub 
atanoe, thc very pith and marrow, of the whole, we hive endeavoured 10 save our 
readers from eneountering the toil and labour for themselves But some there are, 
who have a morbid craving for what they call short, pithy, racy articles—1 morbid dia 
taste for any thing long or elaborate, merely beeause of ita length and claborateness, 
altogether 1respective of the nature, the congruties, and the necesmtien of the case 
These may possibly be ranked among the Epicures of Laternture Their leading de 
sires, to refresh and luxuriate therr own minds—without any reference, or with but 
a foant theoretic reference, to the actual application of pon les, or the adoption of 
practical measures for the amelioration of mankind Now, in proper time and place, 
‘we bave no objection to such articles as those roadera desire On the contrary, they 
have ther own value and use, and, on fittmg occasions, we can enjoy them as well 
a8 our neighbours But, ona subject hke the present, our object 1s not regalement, 
but wéiéy—not the gratification of mere hterary amateurs, but the mformation of 
earnest philanthropists, who will not object to any mnuteness of detail, or elaborate- 
ness of discussion, which may lead them to form more accurate vnws of the nature 
of an evil ind ats appropriate remedy 
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Arr. V.—1. Observations on the Scikhs and their College at Put- 
na—by Charles Wilkins, dated Banares, 1st March, 1781, and 
published in Vel. L, Asiatic Society's Transactions. 

2. History of the Origin and Progress of the Svikhs, by Major 
James Browne, Bengal Army, dated 1781, and published with 
other India Tracts in 1788, at Priating-house Square, Blach- 
Sriars. 

3. Forster's Journey from Bengal to England, through the Punjab, 
AGfighanistan, and Persia, &e. §e. London, 1798. , 

4. Sketch of the Seikhs, by Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm. John Mur- 
ray, London, 1812., . . 

5. Origin of the Scikh power in the Punjab, and political Life of 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh, compiled by Il. T Priugep, Cal- 
eutta, 1834. 7 

6. Burnes’ Travels in Bokhara, 3 Vols. John Murray, London, 
1834, 

7, Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, Cabul and Affghan- 
istan, §&c. fe. by G. T. Vigne, Fsq., FL G. 8. London, 
Whittaker, 1840. 

8. Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, hy the Honorable W. G. 
Oshorne. Colburn, London, 1840. 

9. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the 
Punjab, in Ladakh and Kashmir; in Peshawar, Cabul, Kun- 
daz and Bokhara; prepared from Original Journals and 
Correspondence, by Horace IT, Wilson. Loudon, Murray, 1841. 

10. Personal Narrative of a Journey to the source of the River 
Oxus ; by Lieut. John Wood, E. £ C. Navy. London, Mur- 
ray, 1841. ~ 

1}. Burnes’ Cabool, 1836-38. John Murray, London, 1842. 

12, Masson's Travels in Belochistan, Affyhanistan, and the Punjab, 
from 1826 to 1838, 3 Vols. Bentley, Loudon, 1842. 

13. Adventures of Bellasis, by Major Lawrence. Colhurn, Lon~ 
don, 1844, 


As yearly we are startled from our propriety by the alarm- 
note of “ Wolf! Wolf!” alternated with the more selfish cry 
that “the pear is rfpening,” the interest attaching to the country 
of the Five Rivers grows stronger and stronger throughout the 
presidencies of India, and communicates itself, with the usual 
mitigations, to our brethren in the West. “ Yearly,” do we say? 
There is much more than this periodical excitement; for in 

m1 
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truth we might assert, that ever since the demise of Runjeet 
Singh, in June 1839, there has been, in many quarters, a con- 
tinual feverish dread of a Seikh invasion—rising and falling more 
or less according to the vicissitudes of the political atmosphere, 
but never at any time descending to zero. At one period, in 
the imaginings of these alarmists, the Seikh Government had 
leagued itself with Burmah, Gwalior, and Nepaul, for a simul- 
taneous irruption into the British provinces; at another, the 
mutinous Seikh soldiery had matured their arrangements to 
cross the Sutlej in foree, and, doing a little business on their 
own account, to burn the towns of Ferozpore and Loodhiana, 
to plunder their treasuries, and to ravage our whole northern 
fronticr; and again the alarm note is sounded, louder and 
clearer than ever, because a young and impetuous chicf resort- 
ing to a state-trick, equally well understood in the fastnesscs of 
Affghanistan and within the fortifications of Paris, endeavors 
to allay internal discontents, by opening a foreign outlet, and 
promising to lead his army across the Sutlej, nor once to halt 
until he has encamped his victorious troops beneath the ramparts 
of Fort William. 

There are no greater braggarts than these Seikhs. They 
have some humour in them too, and, seeing how easily we were 
to be gulled—how we swallowed down the stories which they 
circulated of their own strength, and readily credited what was 
said of our weakness, they occasionally amused themselves by 
what is vulgarly called “taking a rise out of us,” causing us to 
forget that men who were cutting cach other's throats, and 
especially destroying their commanders, or as a merciful variety 
jootec-marring* them, could not be very formidable invaders. 
Nevertheless, many of ux imbibed the strongest doses; some 
perhaps affected to do so, and all remembered that at Govindghur 
and in the Motcemundur (at Lahore,) are amassed the crores 
of Runject Singh and the Kohi-noor of Shah Soojah. 

That the Scikhs are braggarts, no one who has passed through 
the Punjab will deny. It is indeed natural that fresh from a 
earcer of victory, they should boast ; that as newly enfranchised 
slaves, after long years of oppression, they should as a people 
retain much of the de ion of slavery. Their boasts of 
conquering Ghuznee and reclaiming (Kasee) Benares from the 
Feringees can only be accounted as the idle talk of semi-barba- 
rians, ignorant of the strength of their neighbours. 

We lately heard an amusing anecdote, illustrative of this 
propensity :—The small Seikh colony at Nundour, in the 


* Beating with the shoe—an act of especial indignity. 
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Deccan, when asked why they hem in their settlement 
with a Babul hedge, reply, that the plantation is intended to 
supply tent-pins for the Seikh (Punjab) Army; implying, of 
course, that the Khalsa? will so far extend their conquests. 

But whatever may be our opinion of the probability of a Seikh 
invasion, it is undeniable that there is no country, at the present 
day, with which it is more desirable that the reading public 
should become acquainted, nor one with which, as we firmly 
believe, they are more willing tobecome acquainted. We hope 
that in this article, which we purpose principally to devote to 
the recent history of the Pnnjab, we shall be able, in some 
degree, to assist the enquiries of the public. But before we 
commence our ownesummafy of events, it may be advisable 
to offer a few bricf remarks on the various works, whose titles 
are placed at the head of this article, and which, long. as is the 
list, we have enumerated in order that the student may have 
at once before him a catalogue of the volumes from which more 
or less of information may be gleaned. 

The books at the head” of this article all contain matter thut 
will interest the student of Punjab annals and Scikh manners. 
Malcolm's and Forster’s, two of the oldest, are perhaps the best. 
The former writer has the merit of having given to Europeans 
the first distinct account of the Seikhs; tnd though his Sketch 
contains some repetitions, it is, like all that officcr’s works, one 
of great interest, Sir John understvod what he wrote about; it 
Hi therefore, the fault of his readers if they do not understand 
him. 

Wilkins’ and Browne's Essays are both very brief; but, as 
far as they go, contain curious and useful information. Charles 
Wilkins is a name too’ well known in Oriental Literature to 
need praise at our hands; but Major Browne’s Tracts are more 
scarce, and we have pleasure in bringing them to pulse notice. 

Forster is perhaps the most distinguished of English Travellers 
in the East. He travelled under many disadvantages, in a 
troubled time, through rival clans and sects; but nevertheless he 
gives a graphic account of the track he pursued, under the lower, 
range of the Himalaya to Peshawur; and his anticipations of 
the rising power of the Scikhs have proved truly prophetic. 

Prinsep’s Life of Runjeet Singh is a book very little known 
in Enrope, but one deserging of much commendation. It is 
compiled from niaterials collected, during many years of good 
service at Loodhiana and Ambala, by the late Capt. Murray—a 
man who, had he lived, would have achieved greatness. He 


* Select ~The name applied by the Scikhs to themscives. 
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was cut off in the midst of a career of usefulness, but not until 
he had informed himself thoroughly of the history, customs, 
and manners of the Seikha, and recorded such memoranda as 
enabled his able friend, H. T. Prinsep, to bring them before the 
world, 

Burnes, Masson, and Vigne have all been lately before the 
uublic. They all afford helps to a knowledge of the Punjab; 
ut their information must carefully used, especially that 

of the two last. Mr. Masson writes off-hand, knows every thing 
and every body, great and small; and therefore, while we are 
able to ‘detect certain inaccuracies, we cannot help suspecting 
many that have escaped our notice. Mr. Masson is, however, a 
man capable of great things as @ traveller and antiquary, if 
he would only be a little less fanciful, and distinguish what he 
saw and knew, from what he only heard or conjectured. But 
he offers'us no such land-marks, gives scarcely a date, makes 
us wonder how he arrives at his conclusions, and therefore not 
unfrequently causes us to doubt them. Mr. Vigne was ignorant 
of the languages of the countries through which he travelled, and 
therefore could not be expected to have travelled to much pur- 
»osc. What he saw, however, as far as he understood it, he has, we 
believe, faithfully furnished to his readers—but we must proceed 
to justify these general remarks, by a page or two of rrore de~ 
tailed criticism. 

The fort of Jumrood both Masson and Moorcroft state to be at 
the entrance of the Khybur. Burnes more accurately gives its 
position as about three miles from the Pass. We mention this 
discrepaney, as we shall presently have occasion to shew, that 
none of the authors, under review, give us topographical details 
that could be depended on, for an individual, much less for 
an army, to march by. Unlike most foreign officers, who, in 
their travt«, appear to keep their eyes open to the possibility of 
eventual military operations, our travellers never regarded what 
they saw with asoldier’s eye. Burnes tells us that Court informed 
him he had, in passing through Affghanistan, restricted his atten- 
tion and enquiries to one route, to enable him the more accurate- 
ly to determine its capabilitics. Burnes, Masson, and Vigne tell 
us of many; but leave us entirely in the dark as to their practi- 
cability. We had a British army in Aiigbanietén for three years ; 
a mission at Peshawur all that time ; Moorcroft, Vigne, Burnes, 
Masson, Leach, and Wood had travelled in the country ; yet, when 
General Pollock was at Peshawur and the Khybur closed, there 
was no trustworthy information to be procured regarding the Ka- 
rifa, the Abkhana, or the Tirah routes from PeshawurtoJulalabad, 
‘Though somewhat going out of our way in a notice of the Pun- 
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jab, we will bere, as a hint for future travellers, point out how 
the important features of countries are slurred over by our tra- 
vellers—Mr. Masson tells us, that “from Peshawur to the valley 
of Julalabad, there are threc distinct kafila routes, all of them 
leading through the great hill ranges, separating the two coun- 
tries ; viz. those of Khaibur, Abkhana and Karifa.” Now there 
are really four others, the Tatura over the Khybur heights 
and above the Cabool river, which is practicable for horses and 
mules; at least Mrs. Ferris rode over it during the night. Then 
there is the road by the Bara river leading out at Tirah on the 
Julalabad side. Then there is the Choora and Bazaar road, com- 
ing out twelve miles east of Dhaka, And lastly there is the 
circuitous route of Buggash by Kohat ; this last General Elphin- 
stone thought of taking on his retreat from Cabool; and Mr. 
Masson appears to have heard of that of Choora, though he 
evidently confoundstwo different passes, when he says at page 
162— i 

“twas a malek, of this tribe, who conducted Nadir Shah and a force of 
Cavalry, by the routof Chura and Tirah to Peshawer, when the principal 
road through the hills was defended against him.”—Page 162, vol. 1. 

. . . . . . . 

“Tirah and Churab arc said to be fertile and well peopled valleys, enjoy- 
ing a cool climate, in comparison with that of Peshawur.”— Page 163, 

Choora is only six miles to the south of Ali Musjid, and only 
a few hundred feet higher, and is a very sultry spot, whence the 
AMfreedis proceed to Tirab, at a distance of forty miles, in the 
hot weather, to enjoy the cool breezes of a high table land, as 
cold as Caboul, lot winds blow at Choora; snow falls at 
‘Tirah, Again if Nadir Shah entered at Tirah, he would not 
lave emerged into the Peshawur valley at or by Choora, but 
by the Bara River, and we rather believe that It was by the 
Bazaar and Choora road that he did come. If Mr. Musson were 
less positive and didactic, we should not be so precise. 

Elsewhere Masson is as little graphic and correct in his ac- 
counts and pictures of interesting localities. Ile tells us that the 
Bolan is a beautiful pass, but we have no mention of the Kojuk, 
though twice he must have dit; the same as to the Khoord 
Cabool ; and we observe, that both Burnes and Masson ascend 
the Hufi-kotul from Tezeen without the slightest notice of its 
difficulties, and mislead us morcover into the impression that it 
is a succession of passes instead of ascents. Both call it the 
Tuft-kotul or seven passes ; now we write ander correction, for 
we confess to having consulted Richardson’s, Wilson's, and 
Shakespeare’s Dictionary, and have not found the word Kotul ; 
but yet we feel confident that it means Ail or ascent. Whether 
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we be right or not, if Affghans will call things by their wrong 
names, why should Englishmen echo the fallacy. 

At the nisk of being a little tiresome, we continue our criticisms. 
Here is Burnes’ account of the Khybur:— 

“ The first salutation which we received from them was a message direct- 
ing us to get rid of our escort; we accordingly sent the Khuleels back, and 
at once abandoned ourselves to the tender mercies of Ullah Dad Khan, the 
cmef of the Kokee Khyl, who with his numerous followers, led us to All 
Muayd, a weak fort in the centre of the pass.”—~Burnes’ Cubool, page 128 


Ullah Dad Khan was not chief of the Kookee Khyl; there 
were two of that name—heads of two other khyls or branches 
of the Afredi tribe :— 


“ We had scarcely Pitched our cantp in the, confined ground below Ali 
Musjid_ ond im the dry bed of the mver, when the rolling thunder gave notice 
of ram °—Idem, page 129 


. , . . . . . 


“Tn all thiy confusion, and indeed throughout our previous march we had 
a good opportunity of studying the Khyber Pass, which must always be 
formidable, and more especially so in isiny ond boisterous weather We 
had found the road as good as it had been represented, and the people, 
lawhess as their habits undoubtedly arc, had been more firendly than we 
could have hoped fo1."—Jbid, paye 130. 

“ At Alt Muynd the water jets beautiuly out of the rock and flows towards 
Jumiood, but for some distance betwecn these two places it hus a eublerrane- 
ony Course” 

“Tn the last put of the road, at Lundoe Khanu, a village composed of 
thuty or forty small forts, and built where the pass opens, we saw a ‘* Tope” 
an good preservation and in @ commanding position. Father on, and be~- 
fore reaching a place named “ Huft Chah,” or the seven wells, we passed 
to ow lft a hill crowned by a long toit, and called by the inhabitants the 
“ Kaffir Kalla,” or inhdel’s fort, to which tradition assigns a very ancient 
date "—Paye 131. ; 

Capt. Burnes regretted that he was unable to go through 
the Khyhur on his first visit to Affghanistan; and the above is 
the deserspsion he offered when he had the opportunity. Who 
would in the above recognize the formdabie barrier of Hindoos- 
tan? and who would have supposed that a military man would have 
so described the literally impregnable position of Ali Musjed? 
We say pontin, not fort ; but as regards the latter, with its ad~ 
joining posts and opposite mountain—a precipice to strike the 

eholder with awe—we are not ashamed to say that it was with 
no pleasure we first passed under it. Almost every particular of 
the above quotations from Burned is moreover inaceurate—the 
water docs not jet out of the rock at Ali Musjed; aud at Lundi 
Khana, the pass does not open out; for it opens out miles 
to the eastward, and continues at much the same breadth to 
Lundi Khana, which again, though a descent, or series of 
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descents, somewhat of the Huft Kotul sort, is passed over as 
above. Mr, Masson’s account of the Khybur is even less truce 
to nature ; and by his making the same mistake as to the spring 
which does not risg at, but passes Ali Musjed, as Burnes has 
done, it would almost appar as if one had written from memory, 
and the other copied from the manuscript of the first. The spring 
really rises a mile or so above (westward of) Ali Musjed, and as 
the Sur-i-chushma is too noticcable a feature to be overlooked by 
a day-light traveller: Mr. Masson words are— 

“Proceeding up the water-course we at length reached a spot where the 
water supplying the rivulet gushes ina large volume from the rocks to the 
left, Islaked my thirst in the living spring, and drank to repletion of the 
delightfully cool and transparent Watgrs. ‘This locality is called Ali Muajit.” 
—Vol. 1, page 149, 5 ‘ 

Wrong in two points; it does not rise at Ali Musjed, and it 
comes from the right and not the left. General Pollock would 
have given little thanks for such information in April 1842. 
Fortunately Captain Mackeson knew something more of the 
Khybur than our travellers. 

gain: 

“From Tezoen we passed the Huft Kotal, or seven pasres to Khoord 
Cabul and Bhootkhak.”—Burnes’ Cubool, page 139. 

“The next morning we crossed the succession of passes, called the Huft 
Kotal (sevon pares the road tolerably foot and reached the tublo lands, 
extending to Khurd Kabal (little Cabool).”—Masson, vol. 1, page 1878. 

‘The above are Masson’s and Burnes’ meagre descriptions of the 
formidable Huft Kotul, a name, which recent events have ren- 
dered almost as familiar even to English ears, as Shooter's Ilill. 
‘Their erroneous explanation of the two words we have already 
pointed ont, 

o. . 

The following is a specie of the inaccuracy of Masson 
and Burnes, though both, especially Masson, by their long stay 
at Peshawur, bad the means of giving correct descripttons:— 

“ The territory held by the Sirdars is of very limited extent, comprising 
only the city of Peshawur, with the adjacent country, which might be melud- 
ed within a circle drawn from the city, as a centre, with a radinn of twenty- 
five miles; but then, it is uncommonly fertile and well cultivated; the com- 
mand of water being so abundant from the rivera Bara and Julalabad, which 
traverse it.”—Masson, vol. 1, page 131. 

Here the river of Julalabad (the great Cabool river) is said 
to traverse the Peshawur valley ; but seven pages further, it ie 
more correctly given as boutlding it :— 

“The Yusaf Zai tribes hold the country north of the course of the great 
Kabat river, end have the River Indus for their eastern boundary.”-— Masson, 
vol, 1, page 138. 


Burnes also, page 320, vol. 2, states Peshawur to be a plain 
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of acircular shape, about thirty-five miles broad: now if, as 
we believe to be the case, the Cabool river bounds Peshawur to 
the North the continuation of the Khybur range, inhebited by 
Afredia and Kuttacks to the South; the Indus to the East; 
and the hills forming the Jubogee ‘and Shadee Bugiarce en~ 
trances of the Khybur, to the West; the valley must be, instead 
of a circle of twenty-five mules, according to Masson, or of 
thirty-five, ag stated Burnes, an oblong of about fifty miles 
by fifteen; and instead of, as noted by Masson, the city of 
Peshawur being in the centre, 1t 13 within sixteen mules of the 
Western border. It 15 material to state these points, lest a 
storming party should some day be guided by Masson’s pretty 
picture of Umritsur and Govindghur. , 

Mr. Vigne’s pictures are’so unreal that im vain we attempt to 
trace his steps. He gives us Greek and Latin, and discourses 
lcarnedty, but for the life of us we cannot follow his track mm any 
direcuon. He says on leaving Cabot!— 

“ From Butkhuk the travcller has tho choice of threc roads towards Pesha- 
war, Khord Kabul, Sokta Cheuar, and Sulah Bund, which meet at Bee 
Baby J auaved there with my camels by Sokta Chenar, in thice days, the 
road genorally good, but m places the rugged precipices meet 60 neatly that 
a gun carriage could not pasy By the Khord Kabul road it occupien four 
days for camels There guns cannot go, at least so I was infouncd = Horses 
can go by the Sulah Bund 100d, but not camels Guns coming hom Cabul 
to Peshawur amivo by hohat "—Figne, page 228 29 

Now, where has he arnved? We at least know not; and what 
confusion of roads and of passes! We next catch hum at Jug- 
dulluk, which formidable and picturesque pass he thus descubes, 
we give also Burnes’ account ;—they may well be coupled :— 

“Jog Dehk was the next stage A sort of police was established thore, 
who rosded in cottages amongst the hulls which were covcrcd wath holly 
bushes "—Tigne, paye 230 

“The country 1s baen and miecrable Jugduluk 15 & wrttched place, 
with a fewGhes. There 1s @ proverb which describes its misery When the 
wood of Jugduluk begins to bun, you melt gold, fo. there is no wood at 
hand in the bleak hills”—~Burnes, eof 1, page 127. 

We have selected these Passes for comment, because they 
are marked features, and will be in the remembrance of many of 
our readers; but what can be more absurd than the following, 
and how much does it shew the necessity of some preparation 
for travelling ! 

“The Gurunth, beg the sacred book ef the Seikhs, 1s allowed a guard 
of honour, and when to a Guru it 1s the etiquette to mqure after the 
health of the Gurunth Sahib; which would be par leled, 10 Eagsh, by an 
inquiry after the health of —— Bible, Esq ”—Figne, page 145. 

We too have travelled, and visited many shrines; but we never 
heard the health of Mr. Gurunth, enquired. after; nor have we ob- 
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served his Guard. T¥fe certainly has none about his person at the 
holy of holies, at Umritsur. Mr, Vigne must have passed Hus- 
sun Abdal, the beauties of which are well described by Burnes. 
If be did so, he may have heard it called by the Sell Pon- 
Ja Sahib, owing to a locdlity in its neighbourhood and a legend 
attached ; and if he ever visited the Gcotub, at Delhi, he may 
have heard it designated as “ Cootub Sahib ;” but we cannot sa: 

we have ever heard any tender enquiries made after the healt 

of the holy man’s foot-print at Hussun Abdal; or after that of 
the beautiful pillar at Delhi. We ‘ibly might shew some other 
inanimate Sahibs; but enough—Mr. Vigne, we are certain, nar- 
rated what he believed to bethe truth, and described as well as he 
could what he saw. We woul not,, therefore, be unnecessarily 
anyere upon him ; but truth obliges us to state as much as we have 

lone. 

Moorcroft’s book is a thing of shreds and patches, compiled 
by Horace Wilson, whose talent has not been sufficient to 
make it in all places intelligible. We doubt not, that had 
Moorcroft lived, he could himself have furnished a most inter- 
esting work; he was a man to whom we owe much—he lost his 
life as much in the service of his country as the man who 
mounts the breach. 

Of all the travellers under review, Wood, we consider, gives 
the best notice of what came under his eye; but as regards 
Scikh Territory, his experience did not extend beyond the Indus 
Kohat and Peshawur. 

Capt. Osborne has acquired some reputatiompin England ; 
offering a further proof of the rotten foundation on which fame is 
built. His bouk is very trashy and not over-delicate. The Intro- 
duction is the most readable, and certainly the most valuable por- 
tion of the work ; and this is, without acknowledgment and without 
notice of suck a person as Prinsep or Murray, boldly pated from 
their life of Runject Siugh, as the annexed parallel passages 
will convince the most obtuse of his and Lord William Lennox’s 
admircrs :— 

“ Abmed Shah, when at Delhi in “ When he, (Ahmed Shah) was at 
the train of Nadir Shah had not been Delhi in the train of Nadir, he had 
an inattentive observer of the state been an attentive observer of the 
of things at that Court.” state of that Court.” 

“ The imbecility of Mohummed “ The imbecility of Mahomed Shah 
Shah, the over-grown power, the dis- the discords and intrigues of the 
cords and intrigues’ of the Brest grandees, and the contempt into 
Ameers, or grandees, and the little which the royal authority had fallen 
obedience paidto the royal authori- did not fail to attract his notice.”— 
ty, atthe capital, as well an in the Captain Osborne, 
interior, had not failed to attract his 
attention.”—Prinsep’s Runjeet Singh, 

The Adventures of Bellasis is a reprint of “The Adventurer in 
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the Punjab,” and is now ack: by Major Lawrence of 
the Artillery. It supplies, under guise of a fiction, much informa- 
tion relating to the Punjab; but as lately before the Indian 

uiblic in several of the local prints, as well'as in a volume pub- 
ished at Delhi, we shall content ourselves with saying that we wish 
the Major had given us a fuller narrative of Seikh Histo , which 
at this time, would have been very useful. We have saidesd ne con- 
nected sketch of Punjabee affairs, beyond the period of the Roopur 
mecting in 1830, and therefore propose briefly to touch on the 
stirring passages of the last days of Runjeet Singh, and the 
even more eventful ones of his successors. “And as we hope our 
Review will be read in quarters where the Seikhs are as yct an 
unknown people, we must, even more concisely tell, what they 
were and what they are. This as given most fully in the shortest 
space by Bellasis, we extract from his Adventures :— 


“In A.D. 1469, Nanuc Shah, or Gooroo Nanuc, the founder of the Seikh 
sect, wos born at Tulwandec on the banks of the Boyah, or EHyphasis ; his 
father, was a Hindoo of the military caste, though engaged in business. The 
son rofused to follow his father’s employment, but turned all his thoughts to 
religion, and at an early age travelled into every part of the East, conversin 
with all ranks, and even disputing with the Emperor Baber. The grounds 
of his doctrine were, the Unity and Omnipresence of God; and his object 
waa, to shew both Mussulmans and Hindoos that they were equally in error. 
He died, and war buried at Kurtapoor on the Ravee. “The precepts of Nanuc 
and of his two successors were collected by the fourth Gooroo, Arjummal, 
into the Adi Grunth, or first book of the Seikh’s holy writings. By this 
work Arjummal brought himself into notice and incurred suspicion. He 
imprisoned and re death by the Mahommedan authorities, in A. D. 1606, 
His murder rot his followers, and persecution ensued, which worked 
out its usual consequences. The hitherto peaceful Seikbs united themselves 
under Hur Govind, the son of their murdered leader, into a band, bent on 
vengeance. Hur Govind, and his grandson, who succeeded him, passed a 
life of persecution, and were soldicrs more than priests. The Delhi Empire 
was then ig. its zenith, the Seikhs were but a handful. Nanuo, to 
conciliate (O)'Mahomm 8, had forbidden hogsflesh to his followers; but 
Hur Govind made all flesh, except that of the cow, lawful; he studied in 

way to make his followers hardy, and inure them to fatigue. Upon 
hie death, the succession was disputed, and between internal dissentions and 
Moslem persecution, the sect was nearly exterminated: when, after one or 
two intervening priesthoods, the Gooroo Teg Bahadoor was put to death ; 
and left to his son Govind, A. D. 1675, o heritage of revenge, which, boy as 
he was, he took up. He acquired the Fort of Amandpoor Nukkiwal on the 
Sutledge, and made fundamental changes in the Seikh policy; for, whereas 
Nanue interfered little with the civil institutions of the doos, Gooroo 
Govind declared all men equal; and some of the Sweeper caste, who had 
brought his father’s corpse from Delhi, were rewarded with high renk and 
employment, Their descendants sre now known as Rana Rata Singh. 
Govind likewise changed the designation of his followers from Seikh to 
Singh, which means lion; thus setting an object of ambition before the 
very scum of the earth; he desired that they should be all solidiers, wear 
blue, and any steel; on meeting, their watchword was to be “ Wah, 
Gooroo jee ka khalsa! Wah, Goorco jee ke futteh!” He instituted the 
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Gooroo Mato, or grand council at Amntur, and wrote the Dusma Grunth, 
which tells of bis exploits, as well 2s nds the law he made many 
lant stands against the Cmperor of Delbi’s officers, and particularly de- 
fended Chum Rour to extremity, his esentual fate 1s wiapped m mystery 
Gooroo Govind wasethe tenth, and last acknowledged leader of the Serkhs, 
and 1s looked on as the o1gtnator of their political greatness But Banda, 
one of his devoted followers, taking advantage of the troubles that followed 
Aurungzebe's death m A D 1707, after several petty successes, ventured to 
encounter: Foujdar Khan, Gosernor of Suhind, hated by the Seikhs as the 
murderer of Gosind's childrren Bande was the victor, and sacked Sirhind, 
destroying all, of every sex and age, who would not become Seihh, he defiled 
the Mosques and, leaving Sirhind a heap of ruins, ho overran the wholo 
countiy to the Jumna ven Saharanpoor did not entwrely escape him, and 
he only stopped at Panmiput, from whence he rctired, and afterwants defeated 
the Viceroy of Lahore Eventually he was hemmed in, in the Fort of 
Lohgad, under the hillg North Rast of Lahore, and there staived into 
surrender, sont to Dell, and there cruelly put to death 
‘The Seikhs conaider Banda as n heretic, though a brave leader he tried, 
though unsuccessfully to introduce many changes, the Acalis qpposed his 
mnovations, and as dcfenderg ot the faith, have since arrogated to them- 
selves the exclusive nght of wearing the blue turban and attire On Bando’s 
death, the Moslems waged a wa of extermmation against tho Seikhs, all 
who escaped fled to the Hills North Past of Lahore, and remained almost 
forgotten for thirty years, until Nadir Shah’s invasion, when they Plundesod 
those who fid from him When the victor returned from Dellu, laden 
wath spoil, the Seikhs hung on his iear, and got a uch booty On 
Nadu's death, taking advantage of the weakness of Lahorc, they issued from 
their fastnesses, recruited, and cared ther aims through the Punjab, tll 
they repossessed themsclves of Amutur 
‘he Scikhs had followad Banda as a military leader, but Govind was ther 
last Gooroo, and after him, thcy were goveined hy their own immediate 
Sirdars, great end amail, strong and weak, a constitution that could only 
have been held together by the external pressuro of peisecution At 
the Gooroo Mata, however, a ladcr was always elected, and 1ank and 
influence there, as eleewhere, hod their wught, common danger united 
them, oppression, thirst of yengeance, and the dustiactions of their enemies, 
were all hnks in the chain Of their confederacy 
The first Afighan eruption, A D 1746, benehtted ther cause thoy took 
advantage of it to serve the Jilunder Doab, they were kept in check however 
by Meer Munoo, the Governor of Lahme, who was only ented from. 
ressing them huder by the influence of a Sukh in his service His 
Kab and successor, Adina Beg, encomaged the Seikhs for his own purposes 
and as acheck to the Afghans Abmcd Shah Abdallee, enraged at ther 
daring, and at the countenance they received from Delhi, invaded India, 
revolved on their punishment ‘Lhe Setkhs avoided coming to an engage- 
mont, but hung on bis baggage On his return to Cabul Ahmod left bis 
son Timour to chastise them, ho took Amrita, defiled their temples, and 
filled up thon holy tank, these outrages exasperated the Scikhs, who rose, 
«n masse, diove him out of the Punjab, and triumphcd so far that one of 
their rulers even taok Lahoie, and comed iupece with the umpression of 
“‘*Khalsah joe” Ther former friend, Adina Beg Khan, was now glad to 
call in the Mahrattas to rcoover from the Seikhs his soubah of Lahore, and 
these new alles, under Ragonath Rao, after taking Suhind, awept like a 
tempest, as far as the Attock, dispoxsceung both Afighans and Seikhe of 
Lahore, and the other towns The troubles im the south soon recalied the 
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Mahrattas, who lef Adina ates their Governor at Lahore. He died 
within a few months, and the Si again seized the capital, Ahmed Shah, 
after his victory at Panniput, once more endeavoured to subdue the Seikhs, 
and drove them before him from one end of the Punjab to the other, and 
took Amritsir, razing ite walls, and sgain filling up is sacred tank. He 
made pyramids of Seikh heads, and washed with their blood the mosques 
they had polluted; but on his return to Cabul, they attacked and drove out 
his governors, seized Lahore, and destroyed the mosques he had just purified. 
The same scones wore enacted the following year. Ahmed Shah again took 
Lahore, and the Seikhs again took advantage of his retiring to re-take it, 
and as long as he lived, continued to molest his troops, rarely coming to a 
battle, hut actively and peracveri ngly galling them; and themselves flying 
to the hills, when hard pressed. e anarchy that followed the death of 
Ahmed, and the even groater weakness of the Delhi throne, gave the Seikha 
ample opportunity to subdue the Punjab, ang consolidate their power: what 
thoy ascribe to their own institutions and tourage, jg mainly attributable to 
this decay of the empires on either ridc. Their religious system, attractive 
as it was to low-born Hindoos, never found much favor with higher castes 
or with the Mahomedans, and their policy of having every village chief his 
own master, caiticd in itsclf the elements of, dissolution. Had an enemy 
appeared, or had not a master spirit arisen among themselves, they would 
doubtless have hunk into insignificance ; for, even now, after years of un- 
broken prosperity, their numbers arc quite insignificant; and I doubt whe- 
ther the whole Punjab contains a quarter of a million of Seikhs: the chief 
part of them are to be found in the Manjah, sbout Amritsir and Lahore, and 
among the Sirdars and court retaincrs. A Seikh cultivator is rarely aeen, 
most of that occupation being Hindoos or Muasulmans, the former being 
perhaps as two to onc, and the Mussulmans prevailing to the westward 
should loosely estimate the population of the Punjab at about quarter of a 
mullion of Sexkhs, half a million of Mussulmans, and three quarters of a mil- 
lion of Hindoos. The whole system of the Seikbs is unfavorable to the mul- 
tiplication of their race; continual feuds niust cut off great numbers, and 
their habits are uncongeniol to fruitfulness; there probably is not a more 
dissolute race on the face of the earth; and though by their active habits, 
some do live to good old age, yet most aro childicss, anda large family is 
never found: they all drink, and eat bangh and opium.” 

Sir A. Burnes tells us, vol. II p. 286, “It i» with distrust 
* that I apempt an enumeration of the people subject to the 
« Panjab ;Bitt Iam informed that the Khalsa, or Seikh population 
£ does not exceed 500,000 souls, and the remainder is composed 
< of Sciks,* Mahommedans and Hindoo Jats, who may amount 
© to 3,000,000.” : 

The picture given by Bellasis of pyramids of Seikh heads, 
of fp and musjids alternately polluted, of Moslem, Seikh, 
und Mahrattuh, by turns desolating the country, affords a just 
idea of the carly miseries of the Punjab, perpetuated by like acts 
to that devoted land even to our own Cay; and clearly shewing on 
the face of the country and the character of thepeople, thatthe one 
has been, on the line of invasion, the field of strife and of anarchy ; 


* “ Seike,” so in the original, though it must be an error of the preas 
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and the other a race nurtured in storms, possessed of the 
hardihood neces to such condition, but having also many of 
the vices of a people kuowing only two grades, the tyrannized 
and the tyrant. . 

Ahmed Shah died ine 1773, and was succceded by his sou 
Timour, who, content with his possession of Affghanistan, and 
finding there sufficicnt to employ him, left the Seikhs undis- 
turbed for more than twenty ycars. We continue the narrative 
from Bellasis :— 


“ It was during the early days of the Seikh temporal fortunes that the family 
of Runjeet Singh firat came into notice. 

Desoo, a Jat cultivator and owner of three ploughs and one well, is the 
firet of the family noted in Seikh aanals; his son, Nodh Sing, married the 
daughter of Golab Sing, a Yemindar, of M@jethia, who had taken the Pahul, 
and persuaded his son-in-law to du so too. Nodh ding, thercfore, on his mar- 
riage, forsook his peaceful occupations and joincd as a trooper, the missul of 
Kapoor Sing of Goograt, called the F; poorea missul; he diefl in 1750, 
leaving three sons, when the cldest, rut Sing, joining with his brothers, 
Dul and Jodh Sing, raised a banner of their own, and from being mere Dhar- 
‘wees or Highwayinen, they soon established a dereh or camp of their own, and. 
emulated the proudest. 

‘The wife of Churut Sing was from Gujraolee, a small village not far north of 
Lahore, where through her influence, he gained permission to builds small 
_ fort ax a etrong-hold for his family, and the plunder acquired in his ox- 

itions. 

Perhe vicinity of Gujrnolee to Lahore, was au eyc-sore to the Affghan Gover- 
nor, who hiring the services of a band of Seikhs, moved out to destroy the ri- 
xing fortress, his allies forsook him, and hv was defeated and scarcely escaped ; 
thia action was the main cause of bringing down Ahmed Shah’s prowess 
on the Seikhs, in 1762, when he so signally defeated them near Sirhind in 
the action, called by the Seikhs the Ghuloo Gora or bloody field, the losses of 
which day, they so well revenged the following year, when they slew Zyn Khan 
the Governor, and sacked Sirhind, leaving it to this day a ruin. . 

At this time the Seikh confederacy was divided into twelve missuls or 
brotherhoods, the Icaders were univorsally men of low birth, jat cultivators, 
shepherds, orartizans, but they were stirring fellows, and each had wonhis way 
from small beginnings to the head of swarms of marauding hoft%nen. Tho 
leaders were followed by their relations and personal friends, and, of course, 
the greater was the success of each, the more numerous became his band. 

2 affectation of equality was not restricted to the Sirdars, but each 
horsemen in his own allotment considered himself as an independent func- 
tionary, ifnot Prince; he was tied to his chief by the bond of mutual eelf- 
interest, as long as he remained; if displeased, he changed his banner and 
found many ready to weleome him. i 

‘The Sirdar’s duty was to lead in war, to arbitrate in peace ; his allotment of 
all conquests was made by  Peneral acclamation, in proportion to his supposed 
merit, and the means he hac ly brought to bear; the subdivisions were 
then made. The leadet was treated with a respect, which sgain much depended 
ed on his personal character, and no one considered himself bound by any law 
but hia own ploasure to look to or regard the head of his community ; some of the 
chiefs are said to have been able to muster ten or twelve thousand horse, and 
the combined strength to have been more than seventy thousand ; six of these 
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missuls are now merged in the Khalsa statc, and parts of the other six have 
fallen to pieces or been absorbed by Runjeet Sing and his father Maha Sing. 
Churut Sing’s missul was orginally the weakest, but the fame he acquired 
by his successful defence of Gujralee, raixed his name, and doubtless at the 
bi-annual meetings during the Bysakee and Dewalee festivals at Umrit- 


sur, hia voice carried with it the weight that tht voice of a bold and rising 
man always does ina popular assembly.” Delhi Edition, page 120-122. 


How like is all this to the picture of the ancient Germans, as 
handeddownto us by Tacitus! There were forty German states; 
there were twelve Seikh missuls and innumerable sub-divisions. 
To both, the boldest soldier became by acclamation the leader, 
and every warrior followed the banner of his choice, was free to 
come or go, and to-day to oppose the’chief he followed yesterday. 
This freedom and equality was, doubtless, the main cause of 
Seikh rise, as of the early German successes; but as it eventu- 
ally caused the fall of the latter, so it soon bowed the former 
under the yoke of one despotic rwer; and brought on the 
crisis that we sce before us; almost realizing the very words 
of the Roman History, as quoted by Gibbon, that “ above 

sixty-thousand barbarians were destroyed ; not by the Roman 

arms but in our sight and for our entertainment. May the 
nations, enemies of Rome, ever preserve this enmity to each 
other! We have now attained the utmost verge of prosperity, 
and have nothing left to demand of fortune, except the discord 

of the barbarians.”—Gibbon, vol. 1, page 379. 

And truly, considering the milit population of German: 
of a million of men, while that of the Punjab is not a Anh 
of the number, the slaughter among the Scikhs, by each others’ 
hands, of not less than ten thousand souls, during the last four 

cars, has paralleled the pictures of Tacitus. But we hope and 
lieve that the rest of his sketch has no parallel in our modern 
History, glthough the Seikhs have, to a letter, done as did the 
German$¢f old, when, “ in civil dissensions the weaker faction 
* endeavoured to strengthen its interest by entering into secret 
* connexions with governors of the frontier provinces. Every 
* quarrel among the Germans was fomented by the intrigues 
* of Rome; and every plan of union and public good was 
* defeated by the stronger bias of private jealousy and in- 
* terest.” — Gibbon, vol. 1, page 380. 

It is our firm belief that the internal dissensions of the Seikhs 
have been very differently met ty the British Government. 
From the day when, as is generally understood, Mr. G. Clerk 
advised Sher Sing against opposing Khuruk Sing, or joining in 
the conspiracy against the minion Cheyt Singh, to the time 
when, as is also commonly believed, Mai Chund Kowr offered 
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‘ix annas m the rupce of the Punjab revenues for assistance ; 

and when again the same was offered duing the late commo- 

tions, we are assured that our Government gave sound and 

honest advice, or keld entirely aloof and scouted every proffered 
e. . 

Churut Sing was succeeded by his son Maha Sing , cach had 
increased the power and resources of his party, both worked 
steadily and wisely for the mutual aggrandizement of ther 
family. To compare sinall things with great, the father and 
grandfathcr was each a fitting Phihp to precede the futme 
Alexander. Here we again extract from Bellasis — 


“ Runjeet Sing was 6nly twelv® yeas old when he succeeded bis father 
Moha Sing for fixe years dus mothér in lag Suda Konwur, who was now 
head of Sye Sing’s missul, governed in his namc, or nconeut with his mo 
ther and her parumour managed the affurs of his terutory but in 1793, 
being then scventeen years of agc, Rumject put his mother to death, got rid 
of Lukput Sing, and assumed the management of hus own affaus, for many 

ears, however, much guided and aided by the able counsels of Suda howr 

Nuang the ycars 1796 and 1797, Shah Zeman, the blind old ex monarch of 
Cabul, now residing at Loodiang, who had then Istely eucceedcd hie father 
‘limoon, twice invaded the Punjaub and cven entered Lahoic, but it was 
never the policy of Runycet to oppose himself to equal numbers, o: mdced to 
the chance of reverse , he ely went on the principk. of avoiding all msk, 
and though by no mcans wanting in nl courage, he looked clowly to 
the policy of all his acta, to the probable 1esult—the cost andthe gun the 
sheep skin caps of Ahmud Shah were therefore still remembered, and Run 
jeot deemed it more prudent to Ikave the ficld of the Pane for the m- 
vader, and to try ns own fortunes beyond the Sutkdge While, therefore, 
Shah Zeman was acquiring atemporary hold of Lahore and its neighbour 
hood, Runjeet was gaining perm tnent conquests in the still weak and un 
settled nexghbourhood of the Sutledse and Jumna, and on the Shah 
evacuating Lahore, and leaving it to the mercies of the three dcbauched 
Sudars, Chyt, Mohur, and Sapib Sing, it struck Runject bing that he would 

in possession of it himself , he did so with but little difheulty, and actually 
fad the skill to gain a sunnud for the occupancy from the Afighan monaich * 
—Dilhi Lditwn, page 124 me 

Mr. Masson gives the following account of the mode by 
which Runjeet Singh acquired Lahore, but it 15 not only contrar 
to what we have heard on the subject, but out of keeping with 
Runjeet’s cautious system, to have trusted himself with a few 
hundred horsemen to beseige what was even then a large city, 
and one peculiarly inaccessible to mounted troops — 

“ The city and destined ie ape of a powerful Sikh kingdom, was 
then occupied by four Sikh chicfa, each independent of the other, and all 
engeged in mutual warfare *While affairs thus stood, Hupject Singh present- 
ed himself before the place with seven hundred horse common danger 
united the four chiefs who prepared to defend the city ‘Ihe young mvader, 
unable from the desenption s to make any impression upon a 
town surrounded by 5 substantial wall, took up a position at Noh Kot, 
whence he harraseed the weimty He remained some months adhering to 
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the plan he had adopted, when the cultivators of the garden grounds, whose 
labours were necessarily suspended, became reduced to extremities to pro- 
cure subsistence. Seeing no probability of a termination to the evil, they 
applied to Runjeet Singh, and volunteered to conduct him into the city by 
some unguardod or neglected entrance. He confided ‘a their promises, and 
his troops were introduced at night, when, sfter the slaughter usual on such 
occasione, Runjeet Sing became master of Lahore. Hence may be dated the 
downfall of the independent Sikh chiefs, and the consequent supreme 
authority of their conqueror.”—Masson, vol. 1, page 416-17. 


Mr. Masson does not appear to have read modern authors, 
who have written on the countries in which he travelled. It is 
pt possible that Capt. Wade might haveknown as much about the 

unjab as Arian or Quintus Curtius. Mr. M. once incidentally 
alludes to Malcolm, and mentions“Connolly, only to say that he 
has not read him. This we conceive to be a grave error. Read- 
ing may, as Sam Slick says, “ dilute the understanding as water 
does brandy ;” but it is possible that even Mr. Masson might have 
learnt something from such men as‘ Elphinstone, Prinsep, and 
Forster. The name of the last we see mentioned by the modern 
traveller only to say, that he had put up at the same serai at 
Cabul as Forster had done. Elphinstone’s name does occur; 
and from the way in which he is mentioned, we gather thot Mr. 
M. had read his book; but had he extended his studies to Prin- 
sep, he would probably not have chronicled the capture of a large 
city by seven hundred horse. Murray (Prinsep) in his fourth 
chapter, more accurately states, that Jahore was then held by 
three (not fonr) chiefs ; their names being Chyt Sing, Mohur 
Singh, and Sahib Singh ; that they were profligate, neglectful and 
debauched, and consequeutly unpopular: that Runject Singh, 
whahad for some time had his eye on the city and the conduct 
of its Rulers, had just before, (in 1798,) fora signal service to 
Zeman Shah, got from him a Sunnud for the occupancy of La- 
hor—a camon fashion of those, and indeed of all times, for 
Patans, Mahrattas and Seikhs, to sell or give to others what they 
had not power to take or hold_themsclves. The Sunnud was 
however of use to Runject Singh; he appeared before the 
place, and there, as elsewhere, by mingled foree and finesse, effect- 
ed its seizure. Ilad it been otherwise, andthe seven hundred 
horse even effected an entrance, it would have required no great 

rowess on the part of the inhabitants to have treated them as 

'ytrhus of old was treated, when they, (the 700 horsemen) 
began what Mr. M. calls “the slaughter usual on such occa- 
sions. 

Having now gained the Royal city, Runject Singh dail 
achieved new come esta and though Le was opposed by jealous 
rivals and relatives, and latterly gave good cause for all to fear 
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him, he gradually extended his dominion making each acquisition 
tend to the acquirement of further territory, until in 1805, when 
the British Army pursued Holkar into the Punjab, that country 
was no longer held, as the Government supposed by a con- 
fedcration of chiefs, but by a ising, if not yct powerful, monarch. 

The last Guru-mata or national council was then called, in the 
words of Malcolm, 

« With a view to decide on those means by which they could best avert 
the danger by which their country was threatened, from the presence of the 
English and Mabratta a:mies. It was attended by few chiefs: and most of the 
absentees, who had any powen, were bold and forward in their offers to resist 
any resolution to which this coun(i! might come. ‘The intrigues and nego- 
tiations of all appeared, indeed, &t this moment to be entirely directed to 
objects of personal reseptment, ér personal aggrandizement; and every 
shadow ofthat concord, which once formed the strength of the Sikb nation, 
neemed to be extinguished.”— Malcolm, page 107. 

Almost the very words of Tacitus already quoted ; and making 
it possible that if Saain infaded, a similar result would ensue 
But it must be recollected that the soreness consequent on recent 
subjection by their fellow chief has now passed away; that the 
Punjab is no longer held by a Military chief rising into power, 
surrounded. by rivals but half subdued, and hailing the op- 
portunity of throwing off the yohe ; but, whether Du cep Singh 
or Hera Singh be at the helm, that there is now a Govern- 
ment wiclding the latent resources of Runject Sing; commandin, 
the service, if not the obedience of an army of seventy thousans 
men, who, whether Seikh, Hindoo or Mahommedan, have only 
the integrity of the Punjab to look to for their bread, and who 
have the late example of Gwalior to teach them that British 
interference would cause the discharge of three-fourths of their 
number. Add to this, that the Lahore Government has host 
of one sort or other, for most or all of the supposed recusant 
chiefs; and that the Khalsa and Jaut peasantry, on bth sides of 
the Sutlej, would desire nothing better than a war that would, 
as of old, Ict them loose as marauderé on the land, and efford to 
shepherds* and others of low estate, opportunities of carving 
out for themselves principalities. 





* Jara Singh Ghybe, head of the Dulewala musul, wasa shepherd of Dulee, » 
village on the Raves, cast of Lahore, who received the mekname of Ghybu, from his 
mgemous devices for conveying goats and lambs across the torrents to food Jusa 
Singh, the Chief of the Kamgurca mul, was a thoke or carpenter The other 
ten misuls or brotherhoods (misul sin Arabic, hke, equat) named the Rhungee, 
the Nukea, Aloowala, Nishantala Jysoole: ‘Krora Sinhea, Shuheed Phoolkes, 
and Sovkurchukes, took them names irom their orignal leaders,’ of from the villoges 
whence they sprung, or in some imstances from the occupation Gr peculianits of tbe 
merabers of the misul aa Bbungee and Nishanwala The firet bemg greatly addicted 
to the use of Bhung , the other being the Nishauburdars, or standard bearers of the 
Dul or Sikh Army | All the originel leaders, except the two above mentioned, were 
yaut cultivators or sons of such —See Prinsep, Chapter 2nd 


xi 
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No sooner was Runjeet Singh relieved from bis fears of Lord 
Lake's army, that he pr. | on his career of conquest ; 


seized Kussoor, and made an attempt on Moultan. the 
rainy season of 1807, invited by ¢ issensions of the Rajah of 
Puteeala, with his own mother, Ri t Singh crossed the Sutlej, 


and seized 20 many estates, that in March 1808, the Seikh 
chiefs between the Jumnah and Sutlej, alarmed for their safety, 
sent a mission to the resident at Delhi, begging for the protection 
of the British Government. A favourable answer was returned ; 
on hearing which Runjeet Sing invited the deputation to 
Umritsir, und by all the means in his power, by mingled 
threats and cajulings ; by restoring, ar promising to restore lands 
to the weak; by arousing their arg as to the eventual 
intentions of the English, he endeavoured to induce them to 
join his banner. Some few consented; but the majority had 
already ‘scen too guch of his system of absorption 10 desire 
# closer connection. About this tithe, rumours of Napoleon 
Buonaparte’s intention of invading India prevailed, inducing 
the Government, then under Lord Minto, to send missions 
to Persia, Affghanistan, Scinde, and the Punjab. To conduct 
the latter, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Metcalfe was selected, and in 
September, 1808, was received with marked attention by the Ma- 
harajab at the uewly-acquired city of Kussvor; where, however, 
after some conferences, Runjeet Singh suddenly broke up his 
ariny, and, iv opposition to the remonstrances of the British 
envoy, crossed the Sutlej, and commenced a new career of con- 
quest. But now the first alarm of French invasion had sub- 
sided, enabling the British Government to take a higher tone 
with the ambitious Scikh, who was told that he must not only 
recross the Sutlej, but restore the estates of Fureed-kote, Am- 
bala, &c., which he had now so summarily seized. The envoy’s 
argument” had the more weight, that they were on this occasion 
enforced by the prompt advance of a British foree under Col. 
Ochterlony, which reached Loodhiana, in February, 1809, and 
was received with hearty welcome by the cis-Sutle] chiefs. 
This is not a place to do more than mention Ochterlony's name; 
his character and his services deserve more Jengthened notice, 
and we hope to find an occasion of offering to our readers some 
particulars of his long and honorable career. Ochterlony was a 
Tan who commanded many talents; none perhaps first-rate, but 
all of practical utility. As a civil and politicak inistrator, he 
saw his way clearly, and expressed himself forcibly, sometimes 
perhaps too much so; but when his indignation was roused by 
what he believed chicanery, or pettifogging, he put little restraint 
on his expressions. His vindication to the Bengal Government 
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of his conduct regarding Bhurt in 1825, is, we conceive, a 
beautiful specimen of the national indignation of an able and hono~ 
rable public officer, whose conduct has heen misrepresented and 
maligned, in a matter which entitled him to the highest applause. 
Enough of jife remained to *the veteran to enable him to leave 
behind this vindication ; but the ingratitude of the local Govern- 
ment, (not of his country,) killed him. Ochterlony was one of 
those men of whom so few are found, who can let well alone; he 
could understand that a Punchauyut might decree justice ; an 
English Court of law, perpetuate wrong. As he could not give 
the protected Seikhs efficient English Courts, he was content 
that they should remain unanolested under their own ; never in- 
terfering where he cauld avofd it, hut then doing it effectually. 
‘The terror of his name alone kept the Seikh states in order; and 
on the breaking out of the Nepal war, when he was called to re- 
sume the sword, he carried with him his Scikh allies and auxi- 
liaries, and on the heights of Malown, shewed himself the only 
General of that day, or at least. of that campaign. And, in the 
next, it is not too much to say that, all circumstances considered, 
there was no other man in India who could have done as he did, 
‘The season for operations was almost over; he was called nearly 
trom one end of India to the other; yet, in a month he rectified 
the errors of his predecessors, and ‘closed the war, honorably 
and beneficially. ‘There his true character shone out; the cau- 
tious man threw off caution; he ran imminent risk in trusting 
his Brigades during the night to untried defiles, but hc knew 
that otherwixe he could not gain his object ; that time did not 
adinit of his forcing the stockaded positions in front. Ic thus 
obtained a substantial victory at no cost. Indeed it was the great 
praise of Ochterlony’s trtumphs that they were cheaply won; he 
fad no idea of glory gained by a long list of killed and wounded; 
far'gtherwise—his ambition was to gain the desired objcet, at least 
Jovs¥nd cost. The Seikh prote states have been fortunate in 
their administrators: Koss, Murray, and Clerk, who successively 
manayed the country, trod mainly in Ochterlony’s steps; and 
we are convinced that Colonel Richmond is equally desirous of 
leaying a good name behind him. He gained much honor as a 
soldier in the passes of Affghanistan: he has higher laurels yet to 
win asa civil ruler. If we were required to name the mao in 
our own times, whose chayacter as a soldier most resembles 
Ochterlony’s, we *should specify Colonel A. F. Richmond’s— 
cool, determined and skilful, led away by no fancies, and, in the 
field secing everything for himself. May he do all this in his civil 
character, and he will be numbered with Ochterlony, to whom 
we consider that the Indian Government owe more than even to 
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Malcolm and Munro. Yet even in Ochterlony’s character there 
was a flaw; and that agrave one. Living very much in native 
style, he was surroun hungry harpies, who plundered in 
his name. Spotless himself, he died a poor man, after a career 
in which he might have amassed the wéalth of a Clive; but not 
so his moonshees and others; the measure ‘of whose gains may 
be estimated by the report, however, exaggerated, that one of 
the former carried to Moradabad, (his native country) eighty lacs 
of Rupees. 

ere are exceptions to all rules, and Ochterlony was one; 
but a law that should forbid the civil employment off Europeans 
connected with native females, even though, it had cost us an 
Ochterlony, would be a blessing to British India. Tothis, 
let it be added, open courts and entire non-admission of 
moonshecs and Katcher. servants to back-parlouys, libraries, 
and aniggeries; and a blow will be struck at "Dribery and 
corruption, ater than we can express, A semianah or o 
big tree is the best Kutchery for six months in the year; 
the verandah on the shady side of a house for the other 
six; and there cannot be a doubt that more substantial justice 
could be administered by magistrates, collectors, and even judges, 
during the four first hours of the morning, under such circum- 
stances, than by ever so much conscientious plodding during the 
day, in the usual fashion, with insolent chuprassies to gu the 
doors and bar an entrance to those whom an honest English 
official would most readily admit—the poor and unfriended. 

We abhor unnecessary innovation, of which we have too much 
in British India; but the next change that is made, we trust will 
be to Punchayuts, under the eye of the local officers. Oh, how 
pleasant a sight it is to see the rude, (nay even the litigious,) 
peasantry, collect in crowds, without fear of prevention by _ 
officials of eny sort; each man give in his petition to the me cy 
ding officer; on the instant the defendant called, (as oftefPmay 
be practicable,) from the crowd; both appoint their arbitrators, 
a president selected by them or by the officer himself from the 
groy-beards or known men of the company, and the matter that 
would have caused a month’s vexatious hangin on in Kutchery, 
settled by acclamation in an hour; and bot! ies go home 
contented, blessing John Company; this is no ide: ion, * Punch 
men Purmesur,” saya the Scikh proverb; and it is true of a 
well-conducted Punchayut, not oné left to Kotwals and 
Thanadars to superintend.* But to our task on far different 
matters— 


* “ Punch men Purmesur”—“ there is adivinity in the pba tral seo Murray's 
chapter on the Manners of the Seikhs.—For the benefit of the English reader we may 
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Runjeet Singh became at length alarmed for lis supremacy, 
an the Punjab, and in April 1808, signed a treaty of peace and 
friendship, on the basis that the British were not to interfere 
with his goverment beyond the Sutlej, and that he was not 
to keep troops to the South of that River, and that as regarded 
the Cis Sutlej States, the status of the year 1808 was to be 
upheld ; and all conquests made after September that year by 
Runjeet Singh, were to be relinquished. At the same time av 
Italanamah, (declaration by proclamation,) was issued, on the 
6th May 1809, granting Batch protection of all within the 
Sutlej that had not come under Runject Singh’s yoke, up to the 
time of his mecting with, Mr. (now Sir Chien es) Metcalfe at 
Kussoor, A gencral declaration of this sort was considered 
more dignified and more consonant*with the power and position 
of the British Government, than entering into a separate treaty 
with each Chief but, so anxious had all now become to enjoy its 
benefits, that constant indfvidual applications were made on the 
subject to Col. Ochterlonys We are now chiefly condensing from 
Prinsep’s narrative, and from thie same volume offer the terms of 
the Italanamah :— 

1st. *¢ That the Territories of Sirhind and Malooa* had been 
taken under British protection, and Runyject Singh was bound by 
treaty in future never to molest them.” 

2nd. “That the British Government intended not to demand 
any tribute from those benefiting by this agreement.” 

3rd. “ That the Chicf and Sirdars would be allowed to 
exercise the rights they possessed in their respective territories, 
pnior to, and at the time of the declaration of protection by the 
British Government.” 

4th. “That the Chiefs and Sirdars should be bound to assist 
the British troops, whenever they might march into their respee 
tive territories,” es side 

Sth. * In case of invasion, the Sirdms were to join the British 
standard with their followers, if called upon.” 

6th. “ Merchants, conveying European produce for the use of 


wy that Punch means a jury, composcd of five persons, and not whiskey toddy, 
dawon tells us, that Bagish punch 1s derived hom the oriental Punchayut , in 
neither, however, are there necessarily five ingredients, though Punch mcane five 


* «The Scikhs who inhibit the country between the pyle and the Jumna, are 


‘The title was conferred on them for their extraordmary gal 
ae 


shatia etntad tn hava Aerlarnd that the ancnicen 









few cdlonies from the Canjah, or country between Lahore and’ Ammiteer, 
Seer Geka’ and " Canjah Scaths? beng the two grand divisions of that poople 
thr word Sirhind appears therefore to have been mscrted 1n the first article to shew 
that Canjah Seakhs within the Sirhund Province were mcluded among the protected " 
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the British, should not be subject to transit duty in passing 
through the Seikh territory.” 

7th. * In like srinruiee, Loess for the cavalry, when furnished 
hte Passporis from competent officers, must be exempt from 
all tax. ‘ 

The preceding declaration Capt. Murray (Prinsep) says, has 
“become the charter of Rights, to which the chiefs have since 
looked and appealed for "the settlement of all questions that 
have arisen between them and the British Government.” 

By the treaty with Ruaject Singh, that chief was guarantecd 
in the supremacy of, according to Major Lawrence, “ more than 
twelve lakhs of ropes of possessions on the left bank of the 
Sutlej ; a country, by its extent, and positjon along the banks of 
a great river, capable of producing ten times the then revenue.” 
Ue, however, states, that “not above four Jakhsreach the treasury ; 
and that the territory, like the British portion, is mostly in jageer 
fo military or religious chiefs.” Z 

“The former descendants of those who helped Runject Singh and his 
ancestors in the consolidation of the Scikh power; the latter claimin 
kindred with the carly spiritual leaders. These possessions are seattered 
in patches from the Sutledge to the Jumne, but lie chicfly along the bank 
of the former. The inhabitants of these trans-Sutledge states, whether 
under the Lahore or British Government, comprixe as fow Seikhs as those 
ofthe Punjab, and chiefly consist of mixed tribes, as Goojurs, Jats, and 
Aracus, In all the states a large portion of the cultivators are Mussulmans, 
and you may go into village after village belonging to the Seikhs, without 
meting o Singh.” 

The above is only partly correct; Runjeet Singh has treated 
the chiefs of all his subjected states strictly as Jaghirdars 
and obliged all to furnish quotas of troops for his most dis- 
tant and dangerous expeditions; so tbat we see the Aloowala 
and Mumdote Sowars in the osulye country and all alo: 
the Indus,” thus saving the Khas Troops of the State, and 
keeping fioftages for the doubtful allegiance of their Principals. 
But it is far otherwise with the British Protected States; they 
furnish a few horsemen—not above five hundred in all—chiefly 
with a view of enabling the British Agent to have a body of 
Troops always at hand to act agninet bands of Akalies or other 
marauders that might cross the Sutlej for purposes of plunder ; 
as twice happened, in spite of all Hunject Singh’s precautions. 
On the last occasion, though not exceeding fifty or a hundred ; 
they carried terror through the Puteeala territory; but, being 


* The brothes of the presentKhan(miscalled Nawab) of Mumuote, a fine young man, 
was shot through the breast in the Seikh service at Kohat four years ago: the grate: 
ful Khalea gave him fve hundred (600) rupees blood money ; £50 for an almost 
mortal wound to the descendant of the Princely family of Kussvor ‘ 
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actively met by the late Captain Murray, with a party of the 
Mulair Kotla Chief’s horsemen, (Patans) were almost cut off 
to a man, thus putting a stop to such excursions, 

Capt. Murray @Prinsep) well explains the original rights of 
the different description’ of chiefs, greatand small; of Misul- 
dars or equals; Tabedars or dependants; Jaghirdars, or persons 
holding lands in Jaghir, that is, on terms of military service, 
which, throughout India, are resumable at pleasure, and are 
almost invariably resumed on the death of the grantee, and 
only restored to the family on payment of heavy Nuzerana. 
Many of the Sunnuds of these grants, however, are worded as if” 
for perpetuity; but: the words “ Nusl aur nus)” and “ Pusht 
ba Pusht,” with all. their tnagic influence on an English 
ear, go only for their worth in a native court—that is, are 
translated instead of “from gencration to generation,” as 
meaning ‘at the monarch’s pleasure, during his life:” beyond 
which he would be a bold Padshah or Rajeh who would decree, 
or rather rely on the upltolding of his deerce by his succes- 
sors. But to return to our sketch. 

The fears of Runjeet from the British, being removed, his 
whole energics were turned towards seizing all within the 
Punjab, and as much Northward and Westward as he could. 
The dissensions between the Suddozyes and Barukzyes in 
Afighanistan enabled him the easier to effect his mensures. 
Invited in 1809, to aid the Kangra Chief against the Goorkbas, 
he seized that important position for himself, and extended his 
conquests in the North-Eastern hills; while at the same time 
be was paving his way in the opposite direction of the Punjab. 
tn the year 1810, he beseiged Mooltan, but doubting his own 
strength, he retired, on payment of a sum of money—the origi- 
nal and good old rule of the Seikhs, as of the Mahrattas, In 
the year 1812, he took Bhimbar and Rajaoree, in the Northern 
hills, held by Mahommedan Chiefs, converted from Hinduism, 
and therefore holding the Ilindu title of Raja. In 1813, he 
bought for a lac of rupees the important fortress of Attok, com- 
manding the Indus. In 1814, he was defeated in an attempt on 
Kashmir, which in the year 1819, he eventually took. Masson 
as usual gives no dates, noron this occasion docs Burnes. The 
former thus, in true oriental style, narrates the transfer of the 
valley ; his information with pron or two altered, having been 
apparently gained froth Jal Khan, his friend and protec- 
tor,—“ with more rashness than sense, without forming his 
“troops, he advanced, with a few followers in front of the 
« hostile tine. A volley brought nearly all to the ground, and 
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* amongst them Jabar Khan, who had received five or six mus- 
‘ quet-shots. It was with difficulty, they contrived to carry him 
‘ off. No battle, but flight and slaughter followed. Kashmir 
* was lost to the Duranis.” The above seems.a weak attempt to 
trumpet the courage of Mr. Masson’s friend Jabar Khan, at the 
expence of his prudence; but we have hitherto been led to 
believe that the good Nuwab was one who held that discretion is 
no contemptible part of valor. 

In 1818, Runject Singh obtained Multan—Mr. Masson says 
by stratagem; but Major Lawrence details its capture by storm, 
the forlorn hope being led by an akali drugged with opium. 
Both writers are probably correct, and it is quite in keeping with 
Runjeet Singh’s exploits fhat, having decoyed the Moultan 
troops to a distance, he should make a dash at the beseiged 
place, and carry it, before the slower Moslems could return to 
the reséue. . 

“Moultan paved the way for the conquest of Peshawur and Cashmere, 
hoth of which provinces fell to the same art that the Punjab had done; in 
1823 for tho last time the Seikhs and Affghans met in a pitched battle at 
Noushera, where Runjeet Singh’sa posanl bravery and that of his Akalies 
(whom he freely expended in such engagements) chiefly conduced to the 
success of the day; the tide of conquest had already been turned backwards, 
and this was the last attempt of any consequence by the Affghan crown, or 
rather Chiefs, for there had been so many kings and so meny aspirants for 
powet that the energies of the nation were expended in its own destruction. 

fa 1827 Syud Ahmud’s religious war had disturbed the Durbar, and the 
fanatic having obtained a footing in tho Yusufzyc country, and being warmly 
supported by the wild and warhke tribes of that strong region, alarmed 
Runject Singh much ; but, about the time I went to Khangra, the Syud was 
slain, and his followers dispersed by a force under Konwur Sheer Sing, who 
thereby gained great credat at Court and some eclat with the Army. The 
Syud had actually acquired possession of Peshawur, and chiefly lost the 
support of his supporters by over-strictness, as to religious ceremonies, aa 
well as by touching their pocketa to aid his miltary enterprizes.” 

Sincetthe: he 1818, the supremacy of the Seikhs over Pe- 
shawur has been established; the Government having bein, 
left in the hands of the Barukzyc Sirdars, and 2 tribute receiv. 
in horses, rice and money. e locat Government was weak, 
and the Khalsa superiority offensive and oppressive; but all 
8 mptoms of recusancy only brought down the mass of the 

ikh Army, which Runject Singh delighted to locate on his 
troublesome refractory tributaries, thus weakening them, and by 
free quarters, gratifying his own sroops. 7 , 

About the year 1827, the jommedan reformer Syud 
Ahmed Shah, who, we believe, was at one time a private in Skin- 
ner’s horse, raised the banner of Islam, was joimed by_man: 
converts from India, and was especially supported by the Yusof- 
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ayes, in whose country his first stand wa» made. He twice seized 
‘eshawur, and his first overthrow, though, as usual, without a 
date, is correctly narrated by Masson— 


«The one-half of Aleti Sipgh's force, under an old warrior Budh Singh, 
Und crossed the Indus, and marched near to the village of Sa1yad-wala, 
where they threw up & eangar, or field-work The Saiyad established him 
self at Saiyad-wa and his host surrounded Budh Sing’s force within the 
Sangat. The Sikhs were in great distress for some days, and Budh Singh 
it length lost patience and determined to extricate himself o1 to perish. 
In the meantime he had communicated with the Duram Cliefs ot Peshawu, 
assuring them that of they took no part against him in action, he would 
excuse then conduct in having jomed the Smyad, to the Sitkar, o1 to 
Ranjeet Sin; He yeminded ,them of the immense army on the road, 
undti the orders of the Snkar, andgpoited out that the destruction of Inm 
self and troops would nof influence the isqe of the contest, and they must 
know the Sirkar was “Zurrawar,” or all powerful These amangoments de- 
cided the Sndara; and on the moinmg of battle, they who, with them caval 
and guns, were stationed in front at once, passed to the rear, Yar Mahome: 
Khan commanding, stung the cxample and crying “Sluikas! Shikas! or 
“ Defeat' defeat” Budh Singh »ho had thico guns discharged them, invoked 
lus gGrG, and charged the Musstlmanmhoxt Resistance was very t1ifing , the 
happy temenity of Budh Sing was crowned by descrved auccess , and the Sikhs 
boast that each Sing on that famous day «few fifteen or twenty of his ene 
mien, admitting however that they did not fight, but throw themselves on the 
ground "—Jfasson, rof 1, page 133-34 


The above extract offers a good notion of the relative prowess 
of the Affghans and Seikhs, It 1s understood that the Saryud 
himself only escaped through the devotion and gallantry of his 
Hindustani followers. Boodh Singh was the clder brother of 
Uttar and Lena Singh, and therefore the head of the Sindawa- 
la family. The Sethh cavalry has been dreaded by the Aff 
ghans since the day of Boodh Singh’s victory. . 

Early in 1833, Shah Sovjah moved from Loodhiana with a 
view of recovering Afighanistan. In vain he sought for aid from 
the British Government and from Runjeet Singf; the latter 
took his tone from the former; and, seeing that no assistance 
would be given, held aloof, or, offered such terms as Shah Soo- 
jah even in his difficulnes refused. The exile was willing tu 
yneld all claim to Cashmere, Peshawur and other rich provinces 
and districts; but he would not bend to what he considered 
degrading terms, one being the cession of the famous Gates of 
Somnath; edroitly turning it off with a prophecy that when the 
Seikhs obtained possegsion*of the Gates of Somnath, their Ray 
would fall. “It would not therefore be the part of a friend,” 
observed the Shab, ‘ to hasten the downfal of the Khalsa.” In 
March, 1834, however, when the Scindians had been beaten in 
a pitched battle at Shikarpoor, and the affairs of the Shah ap- 

u1 
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ared to be prospering, a treaty was signed, yielding all the 
Mistricts within the Indus over” which the Selich ply had 
obtained superiority, though several of them were much less 
obedient than Peshawur, and paid only a nominal tribute; the 
treaty in other respects amounted to an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between equals. 

In the following May—that is, within two months of the signa- 
ture of the treaty—formal possession was taken of Peshawur; the 
Barukzye Sirdar having no power to prevent the act; in 1837, 
a fuint attempt was by Dost Mahommed for its recovery, 
in which Lurree Singh, one of the oldest and best of the Seikh 
Sirdar, in the midst of victory, was killed, and gave the appear- 
ance of success to the Affghans, who, however, in a few days, 
retreated beyond the Khybur, on hearing of the reinforcements 
pouring into Peshawar from beyond the Indus. 

Hurree Singh is stated to have left eighty lakhy of rupees, 
which were seized by his friend and master; ‘and the gallant old 
Chicf’s sons are now petty officers. The children of Mcan Singh, 
who was murdered as Governor of Cashmere, were completely 
thrown on the world, though their father left much treasure. 
aoeh is the practice of native states—such the gratitude of the 

halea, 

We have been more diffuse than we could have wished, but 
less detail would not have enabled us to shew the current of 
Scikh conquest; we have now arrived at a period of Punjab 
Tistory that is yet unrecorded, and shall have therefore to col- 
late the rumours of the day, and to select, from the mass of 
exaggerations and misconceptions that have appeared in the 
local prints, sufficient to afford a tolerably correct idea of what 
has occurred since the Roopur meeting. 

Tt has been shewn that Runjeet Singh made a treaty with 
Shah Soojah in the year 1834, whereby the latter gave up all 
claim to Peshawar and certain tracts on the Indus. On the 
Mrongth of this treaty, and while the attention of the Afghans 
was directed towards Candahar, the Seikhs easily established 
themsclves at Peshawar, placed General Avitabile, an able and 
energetic Governor, in charge, and shewed their determination 
te hold the country, by building two fortresses, one on the 
site of the old Bala iTissar, the other, called Futtyghur, near 
the old decayed fort of Jumrood. 

Runjeet Singh was, sorely agairfst hie will, drawn into the 
Tripartite Treaty of June, 1838; he was willing enough to 
arrange matters with Shah Shooje ; but, already hemmed in on 
the south, snd interfered with in Beer rather Golab Singh's) 
schemes beyond the Himalayas, he no wish for British gua~ 
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Fantes to extend to the Indus, and thus to restrain him on all 
sides. 

He was, however, a wise man in his generation, and perceiving 
that the British Government were at the time agitated by strong 
fears for their own safety, and therefore, although they gave due 
weight to the consideration of his tried fidelity, might consider 
it pecessary for their own defence to occu) Tie country if he 
should persist in refusing to enter into their views, he made a 
virtue of necessity, gained thereby a further guarantee of his 
possessions, and moreover sent the British Army, by the long 
detour of Shikarpoor, instead of through the heart of hia do- 
minions, Runjeet.Singh avas undoubtedly the wisest Indian 
Prince that the English Govérnment had ever come in contact 
with; he proved that he was so, By being the only one that 
stood to his engagements; and while all others have at one 
time or other been induced by hoy or fears to break their 
treatics, he saw his intere’t in steadily abiding by his. 

At the Roopur interview, the Scikh Ruler feared treachery, 
but at that of Ferozepoor all such fecling had pasecd away; and 
then in bis last hours, with scarcely strength of body to sit his 
horse, or ability to gesticulate, he went about as usual ; not 
only was he present at the review of the British troops, and afler- 
wards at the display made of his own, but visited the English 
camp more leisurely and privately; looking into all the im- 
provements and arrangements that might be adapted to, and car- 
ried out in, his own Army. 

This was the last effort of his energetic spirit, He had searce- 
ly returned to the Punjab—Lord Auckland being then in the act 
of paying his return visit,~-when he was seized with one of 
those violent attacks, which bad often before caused his death to 
be reported. Lle however again recovered, but completely lost the 
power of speech: and a curious and interesting sight it was now 
to behold the fast-decaying monarch, his mind still ‘Alive, still 
by signs giving his orders; still receiving reports; and assist- 
ed by the faithful Fakeer Azeezoodeen, almost as usual at- 
tending to affairs of state. By a slight turn of his band to the 
south, he would require the news from the British secretary; 
by a similar turn to the west, he would demand tidings from 
the invading Army; and most anxious was he for intelligence 
from ihe Affghantstan quarter; doubting the success of the 
English measure, se¢ing ‘his own advantage in their failure, 
and yet unwilling or afraid to withdraw from his engagements. 

Full justice has never been done to the old chief for his con- 
duct at that time; when, against what he believed his own in- 
terests, he sent his whole ‘Sry to Peshawur under his grand- 
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son Nou Nehal to act in concert with Capt. Wade, leaving his 
Sutlej frontier, then occupied by a British division, quite un- 
protected. Ie not only did this; but the whole resources of shis 
country in cattle, grain, &c. were thrown opep to the British 
Government. * 

Early in the hot weather of 1839, he applied for a British phy- 
sician; when a very able one, Dr. Steele, was despatched to La- 
hore ; but though he listened to him and seemed gratified with his 
conversation, he paid no more attentivn to his advice than he had, 
in past years, done to that of Doctors Murray and MacGregor. 

After several fainting fits, in each of which he was believed 
to be dead, he finally left this earthly stage on the 27th June, 
1839; and, as had been long expected, hia death entirely alter~ 
ed the aspect of affairs, on the frontier and throughout the 
Punjab. 

It was fortunate for British interests that at this period Mr. 
George Russell Clerk was the British Political Agent for Seikh 
affairs; a man of great energy and ‘practical good sense; of 
unflinching courage, and yet of most gentle and winning man-~ 
ners, Le Was just the person to manage the rude and boisterous 
Scikhs, to yicld to and stand up for their legitimate claims; to 
deny, graccfully but firmly, at once and without_necdless pala- 
ver, their false pretensions. The pattern of an English gentle- 
man himself, straight-forward and unbending in essentials, he 
knew, perhaps better than any other man in India, when and 
what to yield, Jle was always on the alert, secing things with 
his own ‘cyes, not trusting to the reports of others, He kept 
the Seikhs tq their engagements by combined firmness and 
urbanity—by shewing then that we would respect their rights, 
and that we could and would make them respect ours. Ou- 
tram has well been called “the Bayard of the Indian Army”— 
Clerk is updqubtedly the * preus chevalier” of the Civil Service. 

Rajah Dhyan Singh, the able and energetic minister of Run- 
ject Singh, the man in the Punjab most like his master and 
xecond ouly to him in ability, was prepared for his sovereign’s 
death. It was indeed an event that might, at any moment for years 
past, have occurred, and it came not at last unexpectedly, as on a 
man who, having been often and falsely alarmed, had now ceased 
to watch. The old chief had been several times taken from his 
charpae and laid on the floor to die; but for days he struggled with 
death; and when at length he expired, the fact was for some hours 
concealed. Trusty officers had already been placed in charge of 
the Ghats on the Sutlej; the gates of the city of Lahore were now 
occupied by strong parties—the city patrolled—and, when all 
precautions were taken, the long-expecied event was announced ; 
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and preparations were made for the ineremation of the body and 
for the Tutte of four wives and five slave-girls, Next evening, 
before the assembled crowds, and attended by all the troops at 
the capital, sevesal European officers included, the revolting 
ceremony was performed. The women behaved like heroines, 
and Rajah Dhyan Singh affected to desire to follow their ex- 
ample, and perform Suttee with the body of his master. What 
was the exact object of the minister is beyond our knowledge; 
for the performance of antics and the farce of crying and ges- 
ticulating, are not the best means of exciting the respect and 
attachment of any troops, much less of Scikhs, who, however 
deeply they may loved Runject Singh, and would have devoted 
themselves for Yim in dife, wer littl, inclined 1o recognise the 
virtue of accompanying him in death. Quite unused themselves 
to the melting mood, they must have distrusted it in the hard 
and reckless minister. . = 

There was some talk at ‘the time of putting up the present 
minister, Raja Hecra Sing!, as favourite and adopted child of 
Runjeet Singh, and ‘posely Dhyan Singh’s affected grief and 
pretended self~devotion were with a view of trying the feeling of 
the Soldiery. Whatever may have been the motive, he performed 
his part so well, that many believed him in earnest, and he was 
with difficulty dragged from the funcral pile, by some of his 
own people. He has since had many opportunities of perceiving 
tng the Seikh soldiers would have gladly let him remain 
there. 

‘The imbecile and almost idiotic Khuruk Singh was now placed 
on the throne, and was at once acknowledged by the Britien Go- 
vernment, Dhyan Singh continued as minister; and thought to 
increase his powers, antl become, what with all his favors, 
Runject had never permitted him to be, the virtual Mayor of the 
Palace. But, while the powerful and haughty minister, who had 
long monopolized court favor, and had thereby estranged the 
Scikh chieks, could only look for efficient aid from his brother 
and partner, as it were, Raja Golab Singh, (Hceera Singh was 

oung, and Suchet Singh never much trusted,) a party was 
sing silently formed that had nearly effected the destruction 
of the whole Jumboo family. 

The news of Runjeet Singh's death had completely altered 
the policy of the Setkh Govegnment. The minister saw the ne- 
cessity of abiding by thé treaty with the British ; but the young 
Prince, Nou Nihal, many of the Seikh Sirdars and Rajah Go- 
Jab Singh, who were all at Peshawur, and no longer coerced by 
their Sovereign’s spirit, made no further pretence of supporting 
Capt. Wade, and, had not the capture of Ghuznee opportunely 
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occurred, facilitating our advance by the Khybur, the expedition 
from the Punjab side would have probably a ther failed, and 
even Mr. Clerk’s influence been unable to keep the Seikh Arm: 

at Peshawur. As it was, when Capt. Wade, anaided, took Ali 
Musjid, and shewed that Seikh assistanct was not required; he 

t more complements than aught else ; and soon afterwards, Nou 

thal, attended by Raja Golab Sing and a great portion of the 
army, broke up and returned to Lahore: leaving General Avita- 
bile and some inferior officers to support the further operations 
of the British. 

The Prince found his father a cipher, and the late powerful 
minister little more. Moody in heart, the latter bore himself 
with outward cheerfulness, and, affecting ell joy and loyalty to 
Nou Nihal, pretended only to lament that the Government was 
going to ruin by the usurpation of Cheyt Singh, a low-born mi- 
nion of Khuruk Singh’s, who proved his incompetency by not sa- 
tistying himself with the acquisiton of cstates, riches ‘and pa- 
tronage, with the unbounded favor of his sovereign, but craved 
the title as well as power of minister. With a large and handsome 
person, Cheyt Singh had not a single requisite for the office he 
aspired to; and had he gained it, would probably have fallen as 
easily as he had risen. But Nou Nihal Singh hating and fearin, 
the Jumboo family, and early determined on their ruin, found 
to his surprise that ¢hey were not the first enemies to be disposed 
of—he therefore listened to their proposals to destroy Cheyt 
Singh and to usurp his father’s throne. 

‘The Bhaes Ram Singh, Govind Ram, and Misr Benec Ram, 
all confidential ministers of Hunjeet Singh, (the Misr having 
been for years the treasurer, and having relatives in important 
situations all over the country,) unitetl with Cheyt Singh to 
destroy the Jumboo brothers, and it is believed bad gained 
many of the Regiments and Chief Officers, and purposed in the 
name of the sovereign to seize the Rajah and all his adherents, the 
very morning following the catastrophe that we shall now relate. 

‘Oia certain night of November 1839, a large body of the 
personal troo; of Rajah Golal, Singh received orders to occupy 
the gates of the Citadel of Lahore, at cach of which two guns were 
placed and the Artillerymen, with slow matches lighted, were 
ordered to lie quictly by their guns and await further orders, 
allowing neither ingress nor egress, An hour or so before day- 
light the next morning, a body of five hundred hill men, head- 
ed by the Prince Nou Nihal Singh, and secon passed by all three 
brothers, Golab, Dhyan and t Singh, by their personal 
adherents, Bai Kesree Singh, Mean Lab Singh and others, en- 
tered the fort, and cautiously advanced towards the sleeping 
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apartments of Maharajah Khuruk Singh. They were met sud- 
denly in the outer area by two orderlies, who, rudely challeng- 
ing them, were at once cut down; and directions were then 
iven on no occoynt to fire without orders, for that all was to be 
done by cut and thrust.e Having ascertained that the Mahara- 
jah and his minion were asleep in an upper room, the party 
ushed on, and were suddenly challenged by a company of 
infantry, drawn up in the verandah, the Soobadar in command 
refusing to let them pass; but, on observing the Prince, the 
Sepoys said they could not disobey him, and all fell into his 
train. 


The short discussion had disturbed Khuruk Singh and his 
favorite, and both fled into datk corners of the adjoining rooms. 
After some search, Cheyt Singh was discovered and immediately 
cut in pieces; and shortly afterwards the monarch was found 
cowering under some furniture and almost naked. ; 

Ie at first abjectly begged for life; and it is believed that 
his amiable son fully intended tp rid him of the burthen; but 
not so Rajah Dhyan Singh, who knew that Nou Nihal would, 
as master, be more difficult to manage than his father. 

Khuruk Singh was, therefore, assured of life, but placed in 
sate custody; and as day had now dawned, the conspirators left 
the fort, and it was given out that Cheyt Singh having been de- 
tected in a scheme to sell the country to the Feringcer, had been 
by order of his master put to death. 

From that day Nou Nihal Singh became virtnal ruler, keep- 
ing his father in strict, though not close, confinement. ‘The 
wretched puppet was occasionally put on the Guddce, and re~ 
ceived the salaam of the Chiefs and of his son. But he was a 
doomed man; gradually pining away, and evidently the victim of 
some slow but subtle poison. 

But while his chief enemy had fallen, and the encencxt iv 
power, Misr Bence Ram, was confined in heavy irons, and the 
imbecile monarch was daily sinking; the ambitious minister 
discovered that in his new sovereign he had found a harder task- 
Master ; a man with all the ability and en of Runject Singh, 
and with much less caution in carrying out his views. =, 

The Bhacs Ram Singh and Govind Ram, with the minister's 
old rival, Jemadar Khooshyal Singh, and an old Scikh Chief, 
of Runjeet’s school, by name Futteh Singh Man, now formed 
the Prince's coungil; and not only took the controul of the 
country out of the hands of the able minister, but put on him 
many affronts, 

Some imputed rebellion or recusancy, at this time, occurred 
in the Hill Districta of Mundee or Kooloo, when, against the 
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views of the still nominal minister, a large Seikh force was sent 
to take complete possession of those countries, with, it was be- 
lieved, an eventual intention of carrying the Scikh arms 
through the whole range of hills, and of ultimately reducing the 
possessions of the brother Rajabs. With this view the ablest 
officers, and those considered as most opposed to Dhyan Singh 
and Golab Singh, were appointed to the command of the in- 
vading Army; and thus, General Ventura and the Sindawala 
Chiefs, and also Lena Singh Majetia, were absent from Lahore 
when the next catastrophe occurred, 

Tn November, 1840, Khuruk Singh died. Tis death had been 
for some time expected, and the father having daily received 
Jess respect, the country wps prepared far the open assumption 
of authority by the son, who, for a twelve month had been the 
virtual ruler. 

The hext day, the funcral rites were celebrated and the usual 
Suttees performed. There were no’ mourners for the Puppet 
King, and all Lahore, especially the'military, were on the “ qui 
vive” at the accession of a new ruler, who, it was predicted, was 
to emulate Runject Singh, and with increased power was to 
continue the tide of Seikh conquest. 

The Prince’s (now Maharajah’s) cavalcade, attended by all 
the Jumboo family, except Golab Singh, and by all the Seikh 
Sircars at the capital, had returned from performing the last cere- 
monies over the body of Khuruk Singh, when, as the clephant 
on which Nou Nihal sat, attended by Neon Oodum Singh, the 
son of Hajah Golab Singh, was passing under the gateway 
of the Lahore Citadel, the brick parapet wall fell and crushed 
both the Maharajah and his companion. 

Oodum Singh was killed on the spot} und Nou Nihal Singh 
was carried inseusible into the Palace, and never spoke again. 
The wily winister affected that the young sovereign had only re- 
ceived a slight injury and would soon recover, but for twenty-four 
hours prevented all but his own ‘izans from seeing him. 

Rajah Dhyan Singh at once Toxpatched a trusty messenger 
with a true account of occurrences to Rajah Golab Singh; 
sending, to the father the bloody garments of his gon and heir 
to enable the widows of the latter to perform Sutteo. At the 
same time another messenger was sent to Sher Singh, at Buttu- 
la, about seventy miles from Lahore, telling him that if he would 
be ruler of the Punjab, he must reach ‘Lahore within twenty- 
four hours. 

Having despatched his emissaries and made such other ar- 
Tangements for the peace of the country as he had done on 
Runjeet Singh's death, he published the turecondi tion of Nou 
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Nibal Singh. A council was accordingly held, and it was deter- 
mined to place Sher Singh, as regent, at the head of affairs, 
until it could be ascertained if one of Nou Nihal’s widows 
gave promise of achild; the miniater being, doubtless, actuated 
in this arrangement by @# desire to gain time and make his own 
terms with, as he considered, the easy and dissolute Sher Singh. 
The latter reached Lahore within the appointed time, but ac- 
cording to Seikh custom could enter on no state affairs until he 
had completed the funeral ceremonies of his predecessor. Du- 
ting the twelve days so employed, Mai Chund Kour, the mother 
of Nou Nihal—a ‘bold, bad woman, who had instigated, or at 
least encouraged, the atrecities against her husband Khuruk 
Singh, exerted | herself to fornta Part . She was, like most Scikh 
and Jaut women, and especially th Scikh widows left under 
no restraint, of very dissolute habits, and soon gathered round her 
astrong party, of which her paramour, the since notorious Aject 
Singh Sindawala, was one Of the chiefs. Befure the twelve ry 
had expired, Uttur Bingls the head of the Sindawala family, 
had returned from Mundee, and Rajah Golab Singh had come in 
from Jumboo, and the face of affairs was completely altered ; 
for, almost by geueral acclamation, Chund Konr was now de- 
clared the legitimate successor. Finding he could not turn the 
tide, Rajah Dbyan Singh shortly afterwards retired to Jumboo. 

The extraordinary part of this affair is, that Rajah Golab 
Singh, in apparent opposition to his brother, took active part 
with Mai Chund Kour, and, in so doing, was joined by the mi- 
nister’s own son, Rajah [eera Singh, the present Vuzecr. It is 
possible therefore, that Dhyan Singh, secing that the Mai’s party 
was for the time too strong to oppose, or disappointed in Sher 
Singh, gave up his cause; but, efraid or ashamed to actively join 
the opposition, he himself retired till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity should present itsclf, but authorized his brogheg and son 
to jointhe enemy. Whatever were the motives of the wily 
brothers, they evidently worked in concert, and never better un- 
derstood cach other, than when nominally heading the partizans 
of rival claimants to the throne. 

It may be here stated, that the Scikh law recognizes the claims 
of females to inheritance ; and Mai (now Ranec) Chund Kour, 
while she shewed how many ladics had succceded to the estates 
of their husbands on both sides of the Sutlej, urged the further 
argument that, when Englaid was ruled by a queen, surely the 
Punjab might be bya Ranee. And we have little doubt that had 
Chund Kour gone quietly and prudently to work, she would at 
this moment be at the head of the Government, and that all the 
Scikh blood that has been lately shed, would have been spared ; 
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but, as already stated, she gave way to her passions, and, before 
her authority was established, she both gave cause for every 
scandal, and forgot that she owed her position to the troops, who 
found that they not only did not receive the donatives and indul- 
gences they had expected, but that they were denied their 
positive rights. 

Khoshyal Singh was always hated by the troops; the Bhacs 
Ram Singh and Govind Ram did not understand military mat- 
ters; and, as a secret enemy in the camp, it is not improbable 
that the sagacious Rajah Golab Singh encouraged the conduct, 
that tailed, discontent and served to weaken the Khalsa. 

Be this as it may, Sher Singh saw the rising cloud, and was 
averse to leave Lahore, where he knew he could reckon on a por- 
tion of the soldiery. He therefore offered marriage, according to 
the legal Scikh rite of Kurawa or Chadur dala, (throwing 
over the sheet,*) to Chund Kour. She, however, had no idea 
of anything of the kind. But, anxiobs to get rid of Sher Singh 
and his claims, she affected to listen t» his overtures, proposed 
an interview, and employed a party of Carbincers to waylay the 
unsuspecting chief. He obtained information of the plot, and by 
the ‘atlvice of his fiiends moved off to his estate of Buttala, there 
to bide his time. Sher Singh had not long to wait; for early in 
January, General Ventura, on his way from Mundee to Lahore, 
passed through Buttala, had an interview with him, and en- 
couraged his expectations of early success. The Gencral was 
received with great honors at Lahore, and every respect was 
paid to the commander who had conquered the strong country 
of Mundce, and captured the maiden fortress of Kumlaghur ; 
a position formed by three or four forts, one above the other 
in successive steps—a chain of posts chat, but for European 
science, must have long defied the Seikh military power. 

On hig, arrival, Ventura sounded the Seikh commanders and 
influential officers, and these are mostly in the snbordinate ranks. 
He found them thoroughly disgusted with Chund Kour and hea 
counsellors, and ready to hail the return of Sher Singh, if they 
could assure themselves that he could forget their late abandon- 
ment of him. 

It was finally agreed that, on the day of the Busunt festival, 
pliene sf the fall Uinoe: soume the Tight af tuccession, which the widow OF 
widows hecame competitors According to the Shasters, Uf *hey may be considered 
apphoable to public propeity and Chiefships,) the prior title of the widows 15 held. 

jut the Sehks with a view to avord an open and direct violation of a known law, 
havo a custom termed Kurama or Chadur dale, which obtains in every famuly, with 
the exception to those of the Bhaees The eldest survising brother of the deceased 
places a white ibe over, and the nuth or rmg im the nose of the widow, which cere- 
mony coustitates her his wife "—Prinsep's Chapter on Manners, ke of the Seikhe 
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when, as usual, all the Sexkh troops would be paraded, they 
would proclaim Sher Singh as jah, They accordingly 
sent secret emissaries to him, to make their terms and settle 
donatiyes that should be given. They had been deceived by 
Chund Kour, and detgrmined on this occasion to make a more 
pucka bundobust.* 

Rumours of the intended change transpned, and Rayah Go- 
lab Sigh moved his personal troops, consisting of three thou- 
sand men, with ten gnns, from the banks of the Ravee into 
the Sumun Boor), or Citadel of Lahor. Thuis 1s an old Mogul 
building of no stiength, and takes its name from one Boor or 
tower. While the defences of the City of Lahor have been 
much improved under Eurdpean supenntendance, those of the 
Citadal Rive been Almost entirely neglected. Shere 1s much 
dcad ground around, and the mmars of the Badshab: Bagh, 
as indeed some portions of the city, command it. It, tug, we are 
nghtly informed, there are few o1 no points of its 1amparts 
trom which guns can play, Having occupied the Citadel, Go- 
lab Singh ‘placed such ‘portigns of the Scikh troops as he 
beheved most trast-woithy, in charge of the city gates, at cach of 
which guns were placed, and three months’ pay was at once 
discharged to the troops, who were all sworn on their Grunth, 
Koran, or Ganges-watcr, accor ther tencts, that they would 
remain fmthtul to Chund Kour. The Rayah then rode thiough 
the strects, at the head of a large party ot Sowars, scattering 
moncy around, and making large promises to the people. in 
those latter steps showing lcss than lus usual sense, by evincing 
Ins fears, and teaching the soldicry ther own value, This con- 
duct was the more marked, as entirely opposed to his penurious 
habits and his strict notipns of discipline. 

Scarcely wore his arrangements completed, when, on the 
evening of the 13th January, 1841, the arnval of Sher Singh at 
Shalumar among the Battalions of Golab Singh P®vutidia, was 
announced by icpcatcd salutes of Artillery. All was then terror 
and dismay in the bazars of Lahor, the people expecting to be 
given ovcr to plundcr, and s¢cing in the success of cither party, 
nothing but forced contributions or moie open devastation. 

Tn the Citadel too, the alam was great. The Mai and her 
counsellors seem at once to have lost all heart, and the Sindha- 
wala Chief, at other timcs not wantmg m courage, appear now 
to have given thempglyesever to despair. Besides the three 
thousand hill men, there weie fifteen hundred Seikhy in the 
garrison, m whom Jittle confidence was placed. A portion there- 
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fore of the former were told off to watch the latter, who were 
kept together in one quarter. Guns were placed at each gate, 
and all were on the alert, during that night and the following 
day. Towards midnight of the 14th, the heayy sound of large 
bodies of troops moving was distinctly heard in the town, and 
then entering the extensive enclosure of the Badshahi Musjid,—a 
place adjoining the citadel, and only separated from it by a small 
garden ‘called the Hazooree Bagh, about two hundred yardswide, 

As soon as the approaching masses perceived they were ob- 
served, the name of Ehcr Singh burst forth, in noisy concert ; 
and their loud “Futteh Bolanas!” and “Wah! Goorvv Jee 
ke Futteh’s!” or, “victory to Sher, Singh!” and, “success to 
him in the name of the Gooroo!”—the latter Being the war ery of 
the Secikhs, and the forme, the complinientary address of all 
Scikhs—rent the air as they advanced. 

Rajah Golab Singh forbad a shot to be fired, and allowed 
Sher Singh to occupy the Huzooree Bagh, and to place fourteen 
Horse-Artillery guns within fifty yards of the gate leading into 
the garden. me inferred frotn this that Golab Singh was 
seeretly in league with Sher Singh; others that he hoped 
thus to induce the Prince to venture in front, when, by cutting 
him off, the dispute would at a blow be ended. Sher Singh at 
one time was in the Bardurce in the garden, and during the 
seige ran much risk. We do not pretend to fathom the suotives 
of Rajah Golab Singh, during these eventful days, We simply 
state what we believe to be facts. 

Shortly after day-break seven hundred Akalics, headed hy 
Jowala Singh, 2 favourite of Sher Singh, advanced in front of 
the guns, close up to the gate of the Citadel, and, with all the 
abuse that their fertile imaginations could invent, called out for 
surrender. Finding themselves unattended to, they suddenly 
spread out right and lefi, and a heavy fire of round shot and 
grape wat opened from the fourteen guns at once, tearing down 
the gate and carrying away scveral feet of the adjoining wall. 

No sooner was 50 much of a breach effected, than a stormin; 
party consisting of Akalica, dismounted Scihh Goorchurahs, with 
some of General Court’s and Doukul Singh’s Sepoys, advanced ; 
but were received by a continued fire of grape from the three 
guns within the gateway. Some few of the assailants entered 
the Citadel; but they, with hundreds outside, were literally 
mowed down by the fire of the Artillery,; and the Carbineers 
and Permar* men from the walls, aided in the work of destruc- 

* Permass ase long matchlocks, Fequrang& airong man to camry one ; they are 


used as wall-pieces, of, supported on «light forked tripod attached to the stock, are 
used im the field and sn slalful hands are deadly weapons 
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tion, especially picking off the Artillerymen, who, jammed close 
under 1 Citdel, were a sure mark to their adversaries. 

Thus warmly received, the surviving assailants drew off ; posi- 
tions were taken up ali round the Citadel, and guns placed 
on plat-forms at &veral points in the city; while the Minars of 
the Badshahi Bagh were armed with Zumboorahs, (camel guns,) 
and a heavy fire was kept up from all sides, shaking, (in the 
words of one of the garrison,) the old walls to their very foun- 
dation. 

On the 16th Sher Singh tried to parley, and, offering terms to 
the Garrison, informed Golab Singh that he had better capi- 
tulate, while he (Sher Singh) had power to protect him from the 
rage of the Seikh Soldiery,*infuriated at the slaughter of their 
comrades; and that, the Citadel was taken by storm, nothing 
could save its occupants, 

Raja Golab Singh replied, that his brother Dyan Singh would 
soon arrive, and that he weuld act on his advice. Meanwhile the 
firing did not cease, and while the garrison watched for Sher 
Singh, to end the affair by his+death; the latter restrained the 
impetuosity of his troops, fearing that, if the Citadel were taken by 
assault, the treasures it contained would be phindered. A mine 
was actually prepared by Colonel De La Roche, and all but load- 
cd. ‘The repoys, too, repeatedly brought up scaling ladders and 
called out to be Jed on to the assault. On the other hand, while 
Sher Singh was taking counsel with some of the officers in the 
Badshahi Musjid, which contained a large quantity of powder, 
the besieged brought some guns to bear on a side door-way of 
that building, proposing to fire red hot shot through, and thus blow 
“p Sher Singh. But while the arrangements were being made, an 
alarm was given that there were vaults filled with powder, 
connecting the Musjid with the Citadel, and the project was 
dropped. 

Until the evening of the 17th—that is, during*thiee whole 
days—the battle ruged ; a continual fire of mortars as well as guns 
was kept up by the besiegers, but us there are many subterrane- 
ous apartments in the citadel, litte harm was done by the 
former; and the ossailants being completely without shelter, 
suffered ten-fold more than the garrison. In fact, coming up ax 
they didin atumultuous manner, and with few officcrs of ex- 
perience among them, they suffered unnccessary loss. It was this 
that partly caused the after sut-break against General Court and 
other officers, for the soldiers saw the loss they suffered was 
mainly owing to bad arrangements. Gencral Court, we believe, 
wished well to Sher Singh, but was restrained by an cath he had 
taken to Chund Kour, probably when the troops were sworn, just 
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before Sher Singh’s arrival, by Golab Singh. The soldiery took 
the oaths and the accompanying arrears of pay with all clse that 
was offered, and all, almost immediately, joined the enemy, Not 
so General Court and General Ventura, who held themselves 
alvof, until the garrison capitulated. . —_*‘ 

Late on the evening of the 17th, Rajahs Dhyan Singh and 
Suchet Singh arrived, and threw themselves at Sher Singh’s 
feet, begging for Golab Singh and Heera Singh’s pardon. A 
parley was sounded, but it was Jong before the orders to cease 
firing were obeycd, and before they took effect, more than one 
herald was sent into the garrison, hoisted over the wall by a 
rope, as treachery was feared and a gate therefore not opencd. 
When, however, Golab Singh received a slip of paper, with a 
couple of lines in the Dograrcharacter, he &t once hung out his 
flag of surrender. 

‘canyvhile, it demanded the most strenuous efforts of Sher 
Singh to preserve Dhyan and Suchet Singh from the fury of 
the Seikhs. ‘To effect this, he shut hjmself up with them in the 
Musjid; but the Seikhs still clamburing for their blood, General 
Ventura, who had now joined, commenced the distribution of 
moncy to those in the rear, so as to divert their attention and 
attract their blood-thirsty but grecdy companions, 

Ventura by his coolness and tuct, and by the influence he 
exercised over the soldiery, seems at this time, and even more so 
during the next few days, to have saved many lives, especially 
those of General Court and General Tej Singh, nephew of 
Khoshyal Singh, and now Governor of Peshawur. Ventura’s 
own troops being in Mundee, his absence during the scige was 
less resented than that of Court, whose division, especially the 
artillery, suffered more than others—thg Jluzooree Bagh being 
literally choked up with dead horses and golundaus. 

When something like order was effected, one of the holiest of 
the Scik& Phests was sent in as a guarantee of the safety of the 
garrison, and under the shade of night, the hill-men were 
marched out and at once removed to their old position at Shah- 
deraon the Ravec, whence, next day, they returned to Jumboo, 

Rajah Golab Singh came with a bold face to the new Maha~ 
rajah, and in his most winning manner, than which no man 
could affect a better, he begged for pardon; acknowledged that 
he had committed a fault, an error Perhaps of judgment; but, 
that whatever had been done was inchis zeal for the Maharajah ; 
that he saw no other way of Preserving the citadel and treasury 
for him; that if he had not nded them, the Seikhs would 
lave plundered all, “ which,” producing the keys of the treasury, 
“your servant has now the pleasure to lay at your Highness's 
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fect.” The story answered, or at least Sher Singh affected to 
be satisfied: and Golab Singh comforted himself with the re- 
flexion that his ten guns being then filled with gold and jewels, 
and his servants ip like manner luden, he was well repaid for 
the part he had taken ia the revolution. 

e have heard the story, as above related, from more than 
one quarter, and believe it to be cssentially truce. Rajah Golab 
Singh is, like all mortals, u man of a mixed nature; fond of 
money and avaricious to a degree. He is a bold and skillful 
soldier—that is, he has the right sort of courage, the boldness 
that dares when skill, and we must add treachery, have failed. 
Why he threw himself in the Sammun Boor) is now only 
known to himself and his Maker. Dhyan Singh was, most 

robably, aware of his motive, but,” whatever it was, while the 
Gok portion of Chund Kour's faction acted like cravens, he 
performed the part of a good soldier and a true Rajpoot. 

The scenes that now tok place in Lahore baffle belief. The 
Preetorians, the Janissarics, or the Mamalnkes never performed 

eater atrocities ; nor,had the city been taken by storm, would, 
it, probably, have suffered more. 

Inder most Native Governments, an outbreak by the sol- 
diery or populace, or # scizure for purposes of plunder by the 
ruler, being events of no uncommon occurrence, there is scldom 
much available treasure or many valuables exposed in shops or 
houses, Such are usually kept in back premises, or carefully 
concealed in pits. Litthe money therefore was plundered, but 
immense destruction of property took place. Merchants aud shop- 
keepers were tortured and ill treated by bands of ruffians, and, un- 
der the guise of secking for obnoxious Commandants and Paymas- 
ters, (Moonshees) every ort of violence was committed, Seve- 
ral hundred Moonshees perished, and Uimreck Rao, the Pay- 
master-General, who, we see, has been lately gazettgd 9s one of 
Ticcra Singh’s council, was carried off in a tub or basket, and 
put to every contrivance to save his life. 

Gencral Court's house was assailed and plundered, and hi» 
own life threatened. He accordingly took refuge with General 
Ventura, and it was only by placing two guns at the Hate-way 
of his garden that the lutter kept off the murdcrous bands. But 
finding that he could not long protect General Court, he ad- 
vised the latter to take refuge in the British territory, which he 
did, and remainecé there for Several months. 

Jemadar Khoshyal Singh was an especial object of venge- 
ance to the Seikhs, and particularly to his own troops. Having 
been a severe and penurious master, they now called out 
loudly for his blood, and for weeks he was literally in a state of 
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seige in his fortress-like dwelling at Lahor, and eventually 
waa obliged to fly. Sher Singh at this time shewed much good 
feeling and generosity. Ie had little reason to thank Khoshyal 
Singh, and by his death could at least have rerumed his exten- 
sive Jagheers, if not have plundered his émmense treasures: but, 
in a better spirit, he exerted himself to the utmost to save his 
life; and, before the first fury of the storm was over, on one 
occasion even took him up on the elephant with himself, and 
nated his own life against the mob, who threatened the Jema+ 
ar’s. 

Gencral Ventura, too, deserves great credit for his conduct at 

te fitoes He ine Sher Singh’s right-hand. man; cajoled and 
ullied the troops for him; patrolll the cjty, and gradually in- 
troduced some dee. m =" ef 

No violence or affront was offered to Mai Chund Kour, who, 
with het minion Tegoo, (he being at once her treasurer and favou~ 
Tite paramour, ) was allowed to occupy some apartments in the fort. 
She received some respect for q timt, and a handsome mainte- 
nance was allowed her, but after a short interval, Tegoo was 
removed, tortured and put to death, with a view of inducing 
him to disclose the places where it wax supposed treasure was 
coneenled—the Mai having been in the confidence of her son 
Non Nihil, who, it was said, removed fifteen crores of rupecs to 
Ramnugger (a small fort towards Umritsur,) aud, possibly may 
have placed other treasures elsewhere. 

For a year or more, Chund Kour remained a sort of prisoner ; 
treated with some show of respect, though closely watched; but 
when it was found that the Sindawala Chicfs, who had fled to 
the British territory, were intriguing in the most desperate 
manner in her favor, and even !evying*troops: and that several 
Seikh Regiments had been gained over to her cause, an end was 
put.to her eares and hopes by her own slave girls, beating her 
to death with slippers—doubtless instigated to the act by some 
authority higher than their own. 

In Chund Kour’s intrigues the name of the British Govern- 
ment was much used;-and it was currently believed that the 
Punjab was sold by her and the Sindawalas, and six annas in 
the rupee offered to the English. Probably such was the case, 
but the offer only injured their cause with their own conntry- 
men, and does not scem to have mended it with the British, 
whose authorities summarily stopped the‘recruiting. 

The roula, or military insurrection, spread from Lahor to 
the provinces; and, within the next few months, the troops in 
every quarter, Mundee, Cashmere, Peshawur and Moultan, fol- 
lowed the example of their brethren at the eapital; indeed the 
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whole year 1841, was throughout the Punjab territouics a year 
of terror. 
In March 1841, the murder, under especially atrocious cir- 
cumstances, of My. Foulkes, took place in Mundee. He was a 
allant soldier and altogether a young man of much promise, 
e believe that he fell a victim to his endeavours to save some 
inferior officers and Moonshees; his own men cutting him down, 
and literally pushing him into a fire while yet alive.* At the same 
time and place Col. Mouton, a French officer, was only saved by 
the despairing entreaties of his wife, which gave time to some 
few faithful followers to step in and cover him with their own 
bodics. Some few of the Mundec ruffians were afterwards pun- 
ished by maiming and dismissal, at the instigation of Mr. Clerk; 
bat, with every wish fo rid himself ®f such troops, it was long 
before Sher Singh, dared to touch a hair on onc of their heads ; 
and then it was done only on favorable opportunities, and as it 
were by stratagem. While these scenes were being enacted, and 
the troops, tired of their employment in a difficult, hilly coun- 
try, were going off without Icavé, or calling loudly to be relieved, 
like tumults were occurring in Cashmere, where, finding that 
the Governor, Coloncl Mean Singh—a sturdy old Scikh of Run- 
jeet Singh’s school—was not disposed to put up with their licen- 
tionsness, they murdered him in open Durbar, and took eredit 
to themselves, for the achievement, reporting to Lahor that they 
had destroyed a friend of Rajah Golab Singh. Ifhe were so, the 
Jatter well avenged his death ; for, being ordered to proceed to 
Cashinere and coerce the mutincers, he advanced without delay, 
with a strong body of his own troops, taking in his train the pre- 
sent Governor of Cashmere, Sheik Gholam-mohi-ood-deen. ‘The 
rebels put ona bold face, but finding that Golab Singh was not 
to be trifled with, they seem to have devoted themselves to what 
they called“the cause of the Khalsa, and, asdoomed wren, dispos- 
ing of all their property, and stripping themselves of all clothes 
but their Kutch, (or Seikh tight breeches, coming only to the 
knee,) they rushed tumultuously on the swords and bayonets of 
the hill troops. The first astonishment over, they were coolly 


® Fouthes acted as an Aide-de-Camp in Mundce to General Ventura, who tostifics to 
hun character, and shortly hotore the murder mas eummatted, twas shewn that Foulkes 
war duly warned and had time to escape, but had too lugh a gense of duty ta do 0. 
This a curious coincidence that in the year 1838, we asked him what he would do in 
case of a mutiny? he laughed and smd ‘make a bolt of 1t ,” whon the time, howevcr. 
came, he acted differently Atythe mftrsiew alluded to, an offer present, who had 
Deen 'e achool-fellow of Foulkes, reminded him that not long before when they mrt, 
‘he (Foulkes) waa thrashing the 3l¢ In the Seikh service, the Major is the Ser- 
yoant Major, and etniking suchan officer, or indeed any below one’s self, 1s nothing an- 
Zommon in the Panjab — This anecdote may give an tapression that Foulkes was a 
‘solent men and duliked by hie men—he was neither onenor ather, any more than was 
General Court. Had they been more hke Avitalnie they might have fared az well 
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received, and almost to a man destroyed. Their fate has not 
lessened the Seikh hatred of Golab Singh or the terror inspired 
by his name. 

In Peshawur, General Avitabile’s able management kept mat- 
ters in tolerable tranquillity ; but onc oy two Battalions, (we are 
uncertain which,) insisted on the payment of all such arrears and 

tuities, as had been given at r. Avitabile yielded, paid 
them all they asked, and, when they moved out and encamped in 
the plain of Peshawur, he gave notice to the Khubecl and Momund 
peasantry, always ready to cut Seikh throats, that the soldiers 
were rebels, that each man had a hundred rupees, more or less, 
on his person, and that whoever destroyed them was welcome to 
the booty. A night attack was accozdingly made ; but some acci- 
dental notice having been yiven, the assailants were repulsed, 
not however without severe loss to the Scikhs, who, terrified at 
this new and extraordinary mode of punishment, went in to 
Avitabile, begged forgiveness, and were content to restore their 
extorted treasure, to yield up thein arms and take their dis~ 
charges or otherwise, at Avitabilé’s pleasure. 

Tn a slightly different fashion, Sawun Mull, the able Dewan of 
Moultan, managed his Seikh troops. Ie too pad them up all 
demands ; then gave them leave to proceed to their homes; 
and, when they had gone out in small parties, and were entirely 
off their guard, he sent out such troops as he could rely on, 
and recovered the amount paid. During this year, the roads 
and ghats were unsafe. The energetic rule of Runject Singh 
allowed no highwaymen, but now small bands roamed the 
country ; and old feuds were summarily decided; boundary dis- 
putes and other differences as summarily disposed of, aod some- 
thing like the old times of Maha Singh, were revived. 

To a certain extent, the ability and energy of Dhyan Singh 
settled affairs at the capital, By removing the most violent 
Scikhs ahd Strengthening the hill party, he gradually put mea- 
sures in train of settlement; but, always bold and personally 
incautious, it was a matter of surprize that—at this time espe- 
cially—he escaped the knife of the assassin. 

Sher Singh was a sensualist; a man of fair ability; of much 
courage. Brought up ina school of ultra-sensuality, he was one 
of those natives who, affecting English manners, can only see the 
worst parts of our character ; of those among us who drink hard, 
and swear roundly, and ind ail the appetites of the beast. 
Sher Singh could and would drink to inebriation, was a jolly 
fellow well met, with all who could talk to him pleasantly, 
had nothing to ask, and had nothing to trouble him about. 
His days were spent in hunting and shooting, and his nights 
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in drinking and debauchery, and, with an occasional and 
unwilling inspection of his t he left the administration of 
the country and management tf such it can be called) of the 
army to his minister. Mad he continucd te do so, he probably 
would be now on the Guddee. The matter was not one to be 
done by halves ; at Lahor, as elsewhere, the king or his minister 
must rule, 

It was from easiness of disposition, and long disuse from 
business; and not from any want of spirit, that he thus succumbed. 
to the able minister of his reputed Father. At first there were 
glimmers of better promise. He refused from Chund Kour, in 
the height of her prosperity, a thousand Rupees per diem in 
excess of his old estages and then shewed by his bearing that he 
only yielded to circumstances and for the time. At the Bussunt 
festival, immediately after his success, and in the midst of the 
tumult at the capital, he assembled the troops, who’ paraded 
with lighted matches; afd on his offering them the imme- 
diate payment of four mofiths' arrears, a gratuity of onc month’s 
pay, aud an increase of a rupee per man, they loudly 
and _clamorously refused, and called out that they knew bow 
to drag the Maharajah from the throne on which they had 
just placed him. ‘The review, or rather meeting, was most tumul- 
tuous, consisting of not less than fifty thousand men with arms 
in their hands, and many of those hands reeking with blood. 
Sher Singh temporized ; but he bore himself bravely on the oc- 
casion, and indecd throughout the first weck of his reign,—but 
his was not the character to cope with the strong spirits around 
him. 

Jowala Singh has been mentioned as heading the Akalies 
who advanced on the gate-way of the Sumun-boorj from the 
Huzoorce Bagh.—Iile was an old and favourite servant of Sher 
Singh and now pushed himself forward too prominently for his 
own safety ; for the minister, who would allow no rival at court, 
caused hin to be warned, and then removed to an honorable 
command. But, on his shortly returning, false charges of trea- 
son were vamped up against him; he was thrown into prison, fed 
on half’ salt, Faif grain, and diced. Thus were several aspirants 
for favor disposed of; one sent on command to Peshawur, 
another to Cashmere ; a third more summarily dealt with. 

Nevertheless, there was always a Scikh rary at Durbar,—one 
that took advantage oftheir’ birth-right as Scikhs to quietly un- 
dermine the powerful Rajah. One was old Sirdar Futteh Singh 
Man, respectable for age, wounds and former services; Sham 
Singh Uttarewala was another, and Lena Singh Majetia a 
third. These were all cautious—nay perhaps politically timid 
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men, on their own accounts, and mayhap on that of their 
country. They all bore great enmity to the minister and his fami- 
Ws but he had a more dangerous enemy than these in Bhae 
Joormukh Singh, an affected Religeux, @ maa of little ability, 
but of extreme cunning, and of a most. intriguing disposition. 
This man acquired great influence over Sher Shing, who was, 
however, always brought to reason by the finesse of Dhyan 
Singh, who would leave Lahor in disgust, at any undue inter- 
ference, and proceed for days into the jungle to shoot, or even 
go to Jumboo; leaving Sher Singh and his minion to unravel the 
tangled web of politics, and manage the rude soldiery an best 
they could, This sort of procedure en the part of the minister, 
for two years or more succeeded. ‘It was the belicf that it could 
no longer answer which destroyed both his Prince and himself. 

At the close of 1841 the Cabul insurrection broke out ;— 
and Sher Singh was called upon to supply troops to co-operate 
with the British forces,* which were then pushed forward to the 
theatre of war. The conduct of the Durbar, in this conjunc- 
ture, was satisfactory to the British Government; but the fecl- 
ing throughout the Punjab was strong against the alliance ; 
and the inferior officers threw every conceivable obstacle in the 
way of the fulfilment of Sher Singh's orders. The soldiery 
cursed the Foringhees, and, when the time came insulted them ; 
but subsequently under the management of Captain Lawrence 
they in some measure redeemed their character; and at all 
events the assistance afforded was sufficient to elicit a declara- 
tion of thanks from the British Government. 

Our operations in Affghanistan having been brought to @ 
close, the Scikh Battalions were hurried, with all possible 
despatch, back to Lahor, under the impression perhaps that 
our strong returning force, co-operating with the army of Re- 
serve then agsembling at rig eta would be employed to seize 
upon the Punjab. Not that Sher Singh bad any such fears— 
or perhaps, we should more Properly say that the anticipations 
which he may have entertained on the subject, were of a plea- 
surable rather than @ painful character. The hostile advance 
of a British army on Mahe —any event in short which would 
have relieved him from the oppressive incubus of the Jumboo 
family would have been hailed by him as a kindly interference 
of Providence. He had awakened to the fearful truth that the 
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toils were about him, and that struggle as he might, he was 
doomed to be sacrificed. . 

Sher Singh’s great anxiety was, 1o cross the Sutlej, and to 
throw himself og the protection of the Governor General of 
India; but Dhyan Siygh was too wily to allow such a step; 
and, while he gave out, that designs were being formed against 
the Punjab, and appeared to be busy in accumulating stores and 
concentrating troope and guns at the Capital, his chief care was 
to prevent Sher Singh from holding intercourse with any British 
officer. Day and night was the now virtually captive monarch 
watched by cither Dhyan Singh or Heera Singh. When one was 
absent for the offices of nagure, the other took his place. Mild, 
courtierlike and subsgrvient, to the casual observer they appcar- 
ed—standing or sitting nearly behifid their sovereign and over 
his shoulder watching his very thoughts—to be the most zealous 
and devoted of servants. If Sher Singh went out to shvot or to 
bunt, one or both, with a ‘party of their own, (often including 
Kesree Singh, Lab Singh, and Lal Singh,) attended. If he 
visited the troops, one of the Rajahs would sit behind him on 
the elephant, crouched up in the uncomfortable seat, intended 
only for menials, holding a chattah over the Maharajah’s head, 
and. displaying to the troops a spectacle of meckness and devo- 
tion. But with all these outward forms of respect, it might 
be observed that Sher Singh was most uneasy; that he panted 
for release, arid that he knew not how to escape. 

Bhae Goormukh Singh was still in favor, but the Rajahs hav- 
ing at this time put forth their strength, he cowered before their 
superior genius. The treasurer, Misr Benee Ram, who, after 
Cheyt Singh’s murder, had long remained in irons, was again in 
office ; but he had too liycly a remembrance of recent suffering 
to be inclined for further conspiracy. But other and bolder 
spirits were again on the arena. . 

On Sher Singh’s accession, the Sindawalahs fled ; Sut Lena 
Singh being apprehended, was thrown into irons and kept in 
close confinement. Uttur Singh and Aject Singh, as already ob- 
served, intrigued on the British border, and alarmed the Durbar. 
Sher Singh and the Jumboo family knew that there was a lange 
discontented faction, and that several regiments were inclined 
towards the Sindawalahs, as kinsmen of Runject Singh. While, 
therefore, the party in power were thus Prepercs to deal light) 
with the refugees, the datte?, finding no hope from the Britis! 
Government further than that its food offices would at any time 
be employed to reconcile them with the Durbar, at last consented 
to be so reconciled, and, late in the year 1842, the exiled mem- 
bers returned to Lahor. Lena Singh was released; and a great 
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part of their estates was restored. Lena Singh and Ajeet 
Eingh appeured soon to be in favor with the Maharajah and to 
have acquired his confidence, while it was also observed that 
Rajah Dhyan Singh paid them no little attention. 
ttur Singh, the eldest surviving brother, was considered a 
respectable man, and one well versed in politics. [le was a rem- 
nant of Runjcet Singh’s school, and as such, drew around him 
the genuine Khalsa, and those who held the memory of the 
Great Maharajah in reverence. But, while Uttur Singh 
shewed, as a soldier, much of the spirit of his clder brother, 
Boodh Singh, he wanted the political. boldness requisite for a 
Punjabee Leader and Reformer; he granted also tact, and never 
was worse advised than when he towk refuge within the Sutloj, 
and gave his enemics the opportunity of p! ing him as sold 
to the Feringhees. In person, Uttur Singh was middle-sized, 
of stout-build, and of plain unmarked countenance ; and, like 
the old Scikh leaders, of simple and unostentatious manners. 
We happened to mect him, as he wus fying from a place near the 
hills, where he resided when Sher Singh was murdered. It was 
just night fall, he was bivouacking on a wide plain in the midst 
of a small party of forty or fifty retainers; and though he had 
then reached the protected Seikh states and was comparativel: 
safe, we found him on the alert. Ie was up in an instant ani 
did not seem half inclined to step out a few paces from his fol- 
lowers to talk to a single European. JIe did not know our 
name, but after a little conversation his suspicions fled, and he 
told us very composedly the circumstances of the recent tragedy 
and that then was the time for the British to scize Lahor—that 
it would be very easy with his help—very difficult without. 
Curiosity had attracted us towards him,ehearing he was near our 
camp, and of course we were interested in his narrative; but 
when he carge to his proposed league with our Government, we 
were les polite thag we would have been to an unfortunate 
man, We told him bluntly that the British did not league with 
murderers, and if they wis ed to take Lahor could do so at their 
pleasure ; aud mounting our horses rode off. Coming as we did 
unattended we were rudely received ; but when we assumed the 
air of a_ somebody, we were treated with respect, and probably 
Uttur Singh may have thought the mysterious plain-spoken 
stranger to have been Colonel Richmond himself. 

Lena Singh Sindawalah was a ver'y dark, and tall man, much 
given to strong liquors, but bearing the character of a speaker 
of the truth—a very rare character in the Punjab~—implyin, 
we presume, that he only told falschoods when it was wall 
worth his while to do so. 
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Their nephew, Aject Singh, was a fat, broad-faced sensualist ; 
sitting on the same elephant with Hecra Singh or Dhyan Singh; 
ever at the car of Sher Singh. As the murderer ‘of the two 
latter, he shewed that Brutus was not the only portly traitor, or 
it may be—patriét, that the world has scen. 

A writer in Blackwoo?'s Magazine includes the Faker Azecz- 
oodcen among the conspirators against Sher Singh; but he had no 
concern in the atrocity. The Faker was an able and honest, but 
at the same time a timid counsellor of Runject Singh’s. Ie could 
see that it was wise to keep faith with the British; he could 
also see that it would have been unwise in having made an at- 
tempt on Cashmere, not to retum to the attack; he was right 
when he told his’ soverelfing that his strength might draw on 
him the English; but it hise weakness real or supposed 
would bring down the Affghans, and then, farewell not 
only to all eventual hopes on fair Cashmere, but, on the 
possessions already acquired from the Affghans! Thus Azcez- 
oodcen would sit at the ,Maharajah’s fect and in pithy sen- 
tences and in mellifluous tones give the soundest advice ; but 
personally he is timid and has no fancy in his old age for bayonet 
thrusts from rude Seikhs. Ile has, therefore, in alt the political 
convulsions since his master's death kept quite aloof; and as 
each change approached, pradually thrown off his diplomatic 
and resumed his medical character; und accordingly though we 
believe he was an (unwilling) inmate of the Sumun Boorj with 
Mai Chund Kour; when the Seikhs were afterwards hunting for 
the ministers, secretaries, clerks, and accountants of her brief 
reign, no one ever thought of harming the poor old Fuker, who 
seated in the Golabkbana » (Dispensary, in a broad acceptation) 
served out linament, and ves, and medicine to the wounded of 
both factions. 

The Faker has always affected poverty, but he must be a weal- 
thy man. His eyes are dim; but his senses wert s@fficiently 
acute to perceive the coming storm, whose frumblings had taken 
Avitabile across the Sutlej, and caused General Court more 
urgently to demand his discharge. Azeezoodeen accordingly 
assumed blindness, gradually avoided the Durbar, and when 
the Roula, on Sher Singh’s murder, took place was playing the 
blind Faker in a corner of his own house. He has since reco- 
vered his sight a little, but has not found the Government 
sufficiently settled to ,retusn to public life: and we therefore 
observe that Bhac Ram Singh has been appointed Foreign 
Secretary, in his place. ‘ 

The Bhae is a stupid heavy man, but possibly only affects 
to be so. Ile has at any rate shewn some ability in keeping his 
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body and soul together during late events, for he and his brother 
Govind Ram, im then mixed religious medical and political 
characters, had influcnce over Runjcet Singh and were often able 
to make covert thrusts at the haughty Jumboo Rayahs. 

We camot well understand why and how Rajah Suchet 

Singh yoincd in the conspiracy, which we are about to relate 
Jealous of and angry with his two elder brothers, who considenng 
tum merely as a brave sabreur, treated him as one not to be 
trusted in their vast designs, he was often inclined to join the 
ranks of the enemy ‘This fecling was strengthened by a personal 
antipathy to Ins nephew Rajah Heera, who young and aspiring, 
brought up am the P of Runjeet Singh, and in the arms of 
Dhyan Singh gradually acquired the wiles, the deep, dark, cun- 
ning of both, with more thin the hauteu and supercilousness 
of the Intter. With the elder Rajah, there was a time and a 
place to be frank and conailiatory, though no man knew better 
how to wither with a looh But his scn, though with recognized 
ememics o1 even with doubtful characters he was as astute as hus 
father, did i1ot sufberently guard hunsclt when im the presence of 
ly hinsmen and retainers — Suchet Smgh, a proud man, could 
hulle bear the atr of supcnorty assumed by Ins nephew, and 
Many were the feuds between them, often requirmg the inter- 
vention of the two clder brothers , who urged that these intes- 
Hug oll would mfalhbly overthrow the authonty of the Jumboo 
family. 

Suchet Singh moicover was quite dumb, and had been so for 
some years, Ue was a dissolute man and, having lost the roof of 
his mouth from the usc of violent medicines, he could not utter a 
woid In other respects still strong and able, his haughty soul 
panted for relicf and he pioposed to proceed to Calcutta, oreven 
1o Lurope, to obtain a ee for what debarred lim not only from 
affairs of state, but from antcrcourse with those around bin. 
Outwardy h€ was a noble speamen of manhood With a com- 
manding person, which he was wont to airay im sumptuous 
attire, and a fine countenance, dwhed with an expression of 
profound melancholy, he could not but awaken an interest in alll 
who knew the nature of the affliction which hid bowed down the 
strong man = Mie could .spress Ins washes by signs, but the 
teeling of Ins mfirmity while in the vigour of manhood affected 
his tempei and preyed upon his spits. 

Ot a quick temper and haughty eiposition himself, Suchet 
Singh had warmly attached an abler man of a far different 
character , and in hay Vusier Rac Kesrec Singh, who fell at his 
side, a good soldier, and for his country a good man was cut off, 
one who, had he smsised, would have becn heard of under Rayah 
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Singh’s orders Kesree Singh comm inded in the field the Setkh 
troops co-operating with General Pollock in the Khybur, Most 
people then thought him a follower of Golab Singh , but he was 
4 fathfal servants of the younge: R yah, and as a pont of 
honor only could have sjomed the 1ash attempt that cost both 
their hives, 

We have stated that the Sindhiw lis had becn tavomably 
received at Lahor, by all partres—ithe Mahwah, doubtless, 
hoping that hie benevolenees would gun thar hearts and the 
Rajahs hoping tomake toolsof them against the Maharajah Sher 
Singh was natmally open-heaited and indolent Le was contcnt 
to be monarch and.to leave the 1¢ems of Government with the 
Rajahs, if they gave lym his will in the patronage and promotion 
of his fay ourites, and did not otherwYsc molest him o1 disturb him 
in his fiddhng and hunting pursuits But he soon began to find 
himself watched, to perceive the fite that systematically _befcl 
hus friends and protegés, afid at last he hc ard that Duleep Singh, 
a child of cight or mine ‘*yearg of age, recognized by Runject 
Singh as his son, though in fall knowledge ot his not being so, 
was at Jumboo Ls fears awakened, he made vanous efforts 
to throw off thc yohe lor a time by m Singh, affecting disgust 
would rete from the court, and after one of these absences he 
brought Dulcep Smgh with him to Lahor A cusis was then by 
miny believed to be close at hind 

dTow Jong an alliance had becn formed by the Ray ths with the 
Smdhaweallas 19 unceitain, but from the cautions tactns ot the 
former it 18 supposed, that having ingratiated themsclyes with 
Lena Singh and “Aycet Singh, they suddenly hinted, wath every 
sppearanco of friendly sinccity, that Sher Smgh had only lmed 
them to Lahor foi the parpox of destroying the family at a blow, 
that alarmed atthe utelgenee they at once entercd into the plot 
to cut off Sher Singh and his children We doubt gf there were 
any other Seikhs of consequence implicateds and the éwspaper 
rcports of Sher Singh being fst galled (abused) and then slain 
are erroneous At Lahor, no more than at other places, do 
Regicides make preparatory speeches 

We have heard the murder related by half a dozen people 
(Generals Court and Avitabile mcluded)and all m different ways; 
but we believe it to be sufficiently correct, that Sher Singh was 
warned that on the fifteenth of September, 1843, an attempt would 
be made on his kfe, of somic disastrous accidcnt occur—indeed 
the astrologer, Mutusoodun Pundit, pronounced the day as m- 
auspicious—that the Maharajah therefore sent lus son Purtab 
Singh out of the way to General Court, to sce a gun cast, that the 
Maharajah was employed in inspecting a paity of Sowars, when 
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Ajeet Singh stepped up under pretence of shewing him a doubk 
barrelled gun & er Singh being a great gun-fancier and a 
excellent shot) and shot the Maharajah dead: that a scuff 
ensued, in which Sirdar Boodh Singh, who had been so succe: 
fully deputed to Peshawur was filled. on the t, and h 
brother severely wounded ; that soon afterwards Prince Purta 
Singh ies met returning from the foundry, and instantly des- 
pate! 

The Sindhawailas seem to have done all this—the Jumboo 
faction keeping in the back ground, The former are then under- 
stood to have taken counsel with Bhaee Goormookh Singh, who 
has been already mentioned, as a faveurite of Sher Singh, and as 
far as he then dared, an enemy of Bhyan Singh. The murderers 

hapa had a double purpose in at once asking his advice as a 
Fepured) holy man, and once acquainted with the affairs of bis 
late master. The Bhaee at once told them that their work was 
but half done, and that now if they ‘would live, they must des- 
troy the minister. No time was to be lost, and followed by 
their retainers they proceeded ostensibly to report what had 
occurred to the Rajah, met him near the Citadel thinly attended, 
and while in conversation Aject Singh slew him. 

All was by this time in uproar. The French Officers were faith- 
ful, as were many of the troops; but so fast did the murder of 
the minister succeed that of the Maharajah, that Rajah Heera 
Singh supported (in this matter) by his uncle Suchet Singh, flew 
to the nearest camp of replat troops, harangued the men, told 
them that the Sindhawallas had not only slain the Maharajah 
of their choice, but his faithful minister, whom they had raised, 
and they alone had so long supported. The Seikh soldiery no 
doubt were astonished to hear they had made the man they hated 
Vuzcer ; but there is no knowing what flattery will not make us 
believe. The young Rajah, moreover, thrown suddenly on him- 
self, appears at this time to have shewn more ability and ene 
than he had been thought to possess; he endeavoured to make it 
appear that the two hed fallen ther, that it was in defence 
of his Sovereign, his own futher had suffered; he then touched 
the soldiery on a sensitive point; he offered the payment of all 
arrears; a douceur of a month’s pay; and an increase to all 
branches of the army—raising the pay of the cavalry to thirt; 
rupees per month and of the infantry to twelve ; thus at a wi 

fering fifty per cent. increased alldwances, te all who would 
follow him and avenge the murder of their Sovereign and his 
minister. Not many now hesitated ; and before evening the two 
Rajah at the head of the immense force then collected at Lahor, 
of not less than fifty thousand men were before the Citadel that 
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80 lately the Jumboo arms had defended, and into which, seein; 
the turn affairs were taking, the Sindhawallas, with their person: 
adherents and such troops as they could induc te follow them, 
had hastily thrown themselves. 

The place was canngnaded during the night; several assaults 
were made upon it next day, and towards the afternoon it was 
taken by storm. Jena Singh and Ajeet Singh and many of the 
small garrison were put to the sword, and again the treasury was 
in charge of Hilltroops. The boy Duleep Singh was proclaimed 
Maharajah, and Rajah Heera Singh, Vuzeer. Bhae Goorbuksh 
Singh and Misr Bence Ram were immediately seized and 
plscet in irons, apd though, we understand, half a crore of 

upees was offercd,to Heora Singh for their release, it was 
refused, and they were made over%o Sheikh Imamoodcen, Go- 
vernor of the Jufllunder Doab. They have often been since in 
vain demanded by the Seikh soldiery, and it is supposed that 
both have been long since’ put to death. 

A strong and faithfal garrison of his own Lill troops was posted 
in the Citadel; but elsewhere “for a time the authority of Heera 
Singh, and his pageant Maharajah was but nominal. "The Seikhs 
came and went as they chosc, and repeated many of the atrocities 
of Sher Singh’s accession. ‘They tumultuously called for the ful- 
filment of the new minister's promises ; he was lavish in rewards, 
for personal bravery, at the storm of the Sumun Boorj, and tried 
by individual’ bribery to cajole the remainder, but his efforts 
failed, and he ‘was obliged to increase the rates of pay and to 
liquidate certain arrears and grant a gratuity. But all fell short of 

is promises, and the infuriated soldiery often threatcned his life. 

fter repeated invitations, Rajah Golab Singh arrived at 
Lahor, wbout the middle of November, at the head of some 
twelve thousand Hill troops, which, with the force of Dogras 
already at the capital, gave them a preponderating jnfluence ; for 
although all the Scikh Sirdars were mpre or less“sulky or 
alarmed, there was no unanimity among them; and Lena Singh 
Majetia, round whom they possibly would have rallied, shewing 
either great timidity or much prudence, attended the Durbar 
of the Rajahs, 

Rajah Golab Singh tried to conciliate the Sirdars, but as- 
sumed a high tone to the soldiery on bebalf of his nephew; 
gave the latter some good adviec; helped himself again from 
the treasury; ard leaving’ a portion of his troops behind, re- 
turned to Jumboo, after having shewed his strength to the 
Khalsa, and renewed the family compact with his nephew. 
Many were the attempts to upset Rajah Heera Singh's autho- 
tity. The Scikh Sirdars appeared paralyzed, but not so his own 
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uncle Suchet Si th, who made various efforts for power, and 
being more liked or less disliked by the Scikhs than any of 
his family would probably have succeeded, little qualified as 
he was; if he had had the power of speech, Duleep Singh’s 
mother supported Rajah Suchet Singh; and Jowaher Singh, 
a maternal uncle of the young Maharajah, but a man of 
no ability or influence, assumed authority and even made an 
allempt to remove his nephew from Lecra Singh’s custody. He 
wae ; erefore seized and imprisoned, and was only lately re- 
eased. 7 

Gradually something like order has been introduced; and 
perhaps finding that Ytcera Singh js as likeral as any other 
minister or monarch could possiblybe, for pny time, the soldiers 
have put up with him; but Nitherto he has been extremely cau-~ 
tious both in trusting himself little among the Seikhs and’ doing 
nothing to irritate them. Julla Pundit, a clever dewan, lias borne 
the brunt of all invidious acts. is life‘has been repeatedly threa- 
tened; and wherever odium is to be incurred, the Pundit’s name 
iy put forward. ; 

As might have been expected, Rajah Suchet Singh did not 
remain long on outwardly friendly terms with his nephew. Golab 
Singh endeavoured to heal the breach, but was unable to do 
so, and accordingly Suchet Singh retired to his estates, and 
with men and money supported the rebellion of Peshora and 

Kashmera Singh. 

We do not know by what overt acts Peshora and Kashmera 
Singh first excited the apprehensions of Hecra Singh; but they 
early became suspected, were imprisoned, and after 9 time re- 
leased through the influence of the Seikh soldiery. They then 
threw themselves into Sealkote with a few followers; and soon 
drew many recruits to their ranks—among them, as before stated, 
Doola Singh and his Ramgoles. After some little successes on 
their part, both Rajah Gofal Singh and Heera Singh sent such 
large detachments against them, that they evacuated the place 
—-and took sanctuary with Bhae Bhier Singh, an influential Seikh 
religieux. Our newspapers call Kashmera and Peshora Singh 
Princes, but until Sher Singh’s death they were only recog- 
nized as petty Sirdars. Although Runjeet Singh had uot objected 
to people calling them his sons, they were never treated as 
such, in the same manner as Sher Singh. 

The next occurrence of note was oh the@7th of March, 1844, 
when Rajah Suchet Singh came down from the hills, and in- 
vited by’ several of the Regiments at Labore, advanced with 
hostile intentions against hisncphew, the minister. Largesses again 
were given out, the revolutionists were bribed or intimidated, and 
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the whole Lushhur (Aimy) swore to stand by [eera Singh, who 
immediately moved out with some twenty or thnty thousand 
men, with a |; field train, to a garden five miles north-east of 
Lahor, where Rajah Suchet Singh, with five orsix hundred fol- 
lowers, had taken"up his quarters He was ordeied to move off, 
but refused, and deterviincd to die as became a Rajpoot. Gring 
permission, therefore, to such of ns pxrty as desired to retire, 
e chaiged with a small faithful band into the midst of the 
Seikhs, and with Kesree Singh, Dewan Bhem Singh, and fifty 
or axty followers perished—dying a» he had lived a brave 
soldier, but a head strong and dangerous leader 
As a soldier, Suchet Singh had evcr been a pattern man A 
chivalious and dating subatt n, he was wanting in the qualities 
of aleaden. His lite Radin at lutle of respectability, but bis death, 
according to the notions of his country and clan, was glorious. 
He has left no family, and his estate of famnugeer will doubtless 
be seized by Golab Singh, or at any rate be divided between him 
and Heera Singh without geference to Scikh supremacy or the 
Maharayah’s mghts Shortly before jus death, Suchet Singh 
sent fourteen or fifteen lakhs of Rupees in gold to lerozpoor, 
possibly when he made up his mind to a bold venture on Lahor, 
and most probably (before he had determmed on sclf-sacrifice) 
with a view of crossing the Sutle), if unsuccessful cera Singh 
haying thus slam the uncle he hated, shed many tears, and afféct- 
cil deeply to lament the ocemrence 
Thc victory over his uncle can scarecly be said to have strength- 
encd Hecra Singh, as it removed a gallant member of his own 
family, and shewed to the Scikh» what they had long tried to 
conceal, that dis ension was among the Dogras, as among them~ 
selves The victory or rather massacre also gave the soldiery new 
clums on the minister Its best effict perhaps was in hastening 
or causing the fall of Sealkote and fhgbt of Peshora and Kash- 
mcera Singh Scarcely a month had clapsed, aficr Rajah Suchet 
Singh’s death, when Surdar Uttur Smgh cPossed the Sutle) with 
seven hundred Sowars and was jomned by Bhac Bhier Singh with 
Kashmecra Singh and Peshora Singh, the two latter having tahen 
icfuge with the samt They had with them three or four thou- 
sand men, but Heera Singh instantly scnt ont all the disposable 
force from Lahor, met them fificen mules fiom the Sutlej, sur- 
rounded then position, cannonaded from a distance, and almost 
exactly repeated the tragedy of Suchet Singh. Sirdar Uttur 
Singh charged into the enemy’s ranks and wes killed, the holy 
man and Peshora Singh also fell, and thus having done what 
they came out todo, the Seikh soldiers affected to be very angry 
with their leaders, and especially with then General, Lab Singh, 
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who, with difficulty, escaped with his life. TheScikh Army now 
within a march of Ferozpoor wished to cross the river and make 
war with the British—or rather they affected so to wish, for they 
have a method in their madness, and with all their boastings have 
no desire to measure their strength with us--and why should 
they, so long as plunder and gratuities are to be had at so easy 
aprice in the Punjab? They well know that though a band of 

alies or other ruffians might with impunity cross the river, 
that no force of infantry could do so without being opposed. 

We have now brought down our history to the present time 
—we have not exhausted our subject, but already have exceed- 
ed our space, and shall conclude therefore with a few suitable 
personal sketches of the principal “men, who have lately in- 
fluenced the Seikh destinies. : 

Runjeet Singh and his race have passed away; he was able 
in his generation ; but he was not a builder or permanency ; 
be was, as all of usare, a creature ef contrarictics; brave and 
cowardly ; humane and crucl; modest and lustful. Lis worst 
passions were those of his time und country: his virtues were 

is own. ‘True, he slew and conquered as all Orientals do, with- 
out the slightest feeling of right. But with him, we hear of no 
after-massacres; of no after impalings and flayings; of no 
pytamids of heads: or of inen built up into minars, to serve as 
mile stones ; of all which atrocities he must have had examples 
before him. He muimed, but it was to save life, aud to clear the 
high-ways of robbers, but he never took lite in cold blood. He 
rather permitted and winked at tyranny than exercised it himeelf; 
his exactions were those of his times, and he made little or no 
difference between his subjects of different creeds, further than, 
as an orthodox Seikh he was bound to do, that is to forbid the 
slaughter of kine ; and what was of more consequence to dese- 
erate the Musjids. The latter he did more as a latitudinarian, 
than with a “iew of insult or injury—using them indiscriminately 
for secular purposes’and forbidding the Muczzin’s cry; not to 
prevent the Moslems praying, but that he knew, in many districts, 
the criers from the minars would have assembled the faithful to 
battle as often as to prayers. 

Runjeet Singh’s lustful propensities were his most odious 
vices; but we do not hear of hi having, as other monarchs 
European and Asiatic have done, torn wives and virgins from 
their families. No; his was rather systematic and methodical 
beastliness, performed without shame and without any fecling of 
impropriety. It injured himself; but it affected no innocent 
families ; and shameless as be was, he may be favourably con- 
trasted with any contemporary monarch of Asia; and it may be 
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added, with some of Europe. While we exeerate such acts in a 
half civilized Asiatic, let us remember the conduct of many Kings 
of France; of Augustus of Saxony; of the great Catherine and 
the greater Peter*—indeed, of our own Henry and Charles. 
Lena Singh Majetéa is the only really respectable Seikh 
Chief with whose character we are acquainted ; that is to say, 
respectable according to our notions. He is neither a drunkard, nor 
a debauchce—imnuunities which perhaps he owes to his having 
early directed his attention to science and military organization. 
His father, Desa Singh, was one of Runjeet Singh’s companions, 
but in no way particularly distinguished. The son, Lena Singh, 
must be now about forty years of ‘age; of, though rather heavy 
countenance, with |. Bushy beard,and whiskers, He is rather 
above the middle stature and inclined to corpulency. He is one 
of the Sirdars who have generally been employed in missions to 
the British Government, apd last year pearly got himself into a 
serious scrape by keeping the Governor General waiting for 
some hours (by a mistake, we believe,) to give him andience at 
Loodhiana. tt was expected that Dhyan Singh would have 
taken the opportunity to crush him at Durbar; but probably 
found himself unable to do so. We do not know that Lena 
Singh’s learning extends beyond a smattering of science ; but 
he has evidently a mechanical turn, and is perhaps the only 
Sirdar or officer in the Punjab, who knows any thing of the 
science of artillery. He casts tolerable guns, and has intro- 
duced a new kind of long musquet, to be used with either 
flints or matches, with which 2 Regiment under his ordera are 
armed. His manners are mild and pleasing, with none of the 
rudeness of the old Seikh Sirdars. Bis troops garrizon Philor, 
(opposite Loodhiana,) anfl Umritsur, and he has extensive jaghirs 
in the Manjha and the Eastern Ilills; next to General Ventura 
the conquest of Mundec is owing to him. Lena Sitgh@ politics 
have been timid. He seems to have tak@n no decided part in 
any of the late revolutions; to have quietly recognized the 
victor; and then if he did not approve of measures, to have 
absented himself from Durbar, and, as the Seikhs are daily more 
closely assimilating to Elindoism, when excuses for absence are 
wanted, there can always be leave asked for a visit to Hurdwar, 
and the pilgrimage may be extended to Benares or even to 
Juggurnauth—or why not to,the burying place of Gooroo Govind 


* Gome of our readers may remember, the Princesse de Bareuth’s quict mention 
of Peter the Great on his visit to Berlin, in the year 1717, taking with him, in hie 
wife's train, four hundred ladies in waiting, almost every one of them having o 
babe in her arms, and each lady, when questioned, who was the baby’s father, 
coolly replying that “ the Czar had done her the honour to make her the mother 
of it.” 
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in the Deccan? We hear Lena Singh is that way inclining if; 
80, we may confidently reckon that whatever are his politics, he 
does not pray for Heera Singh. 

If Runject Singh’s oaiunek was contradictory, how much 
more go was that of his great minister Dhyan Singh. Cautious 
and wily as a serpent in some matters; open and fearless in 
others; he seems not to have known personal fear; and to have 
been strongly regardless of his own safety, while he was playing 
with the Lives of those around him. As ruthless as his brother 
Golab Singh, he was not so openly crucl; hie schemes of 
ambition are given at some length by cllasis, (in chapters 13th 
and 14th) and so far have been fulfilied much as he predicted ; 
but his question, as to which of his family is to reap the fruits of 
his toils, is yet unanswered. We are inclined to say, it is Golab 
Singh, unless a chance bullet or knife end his career; and many 
must be aimed against him. 7 

Rajah Golab Singh has less of the, aristocrat in his appear- 
ance than either of his brothers, Rajah Dhyan Singh or Suchet 
Singh. As the cldest, he assumed no superiority; on the con- 
trary he always yielded to Dhyan Singh, saying with troth, that 
he owed his position to him ; and willingly bowing to his deep 
foresight. Dhyan Singh was the civilian—Suchet Siagh the 
soldier, of the family; while Golab Singh combined a portion 
of the talents of both—some of the political acumen of the 
former, and of the soldicrly bearing of the latter. IIe is a better 
commander than Suchet Singh, though not possessing his dash, 
or perhaps we might more properly say, bis rashness ; for, when 
occasion offers he is bold enough. Witness his defence of the 
Sumun Boorj, his acts against the Seikhs in Cashmere, and his 
visit to Lahor to support Heera Singh. 

Accustomed to Hill warfare, Golab Singh has learnt the 
necessity’ of ‘aking step by step. Le professes always to secure 
his footing as he advances, and never to put out his left le 
until the right one is firmly planted. He made one mistake, ane 
dearly paid for it; but the misfortune of Zoraweer Singh may 
be partly attributed to the personal ambition of that Chicf, who 
possibly thought to do with his master, as the latter had done 
with Runjcet Singh. 

When Rajah Golab Singh goes on any expedition, unlike 
Asiatic Napoleons, he lays in his svpplies 5 and, as far as is safe, 
sende them on, stage by stage, throwing up temporary defences 
for them, and at each halting place, puts a party of Irregulars 
in charge—men of his conquered districts, but whose families are 
in his power. Thus he moves, comfortably, and at little expence ; 
the profit being all bis own, as his troops are chiefly paid in kind, 
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gram, clothi: hee, &c., with a vi trifling money allowance 
at the end of the year. The terror. he inatires and the able 
management he displays restrain his subjects and soldiers. By 
mixing up different classes of the latter, be keeps a check upon 
all; but Ne mostly relies on his exterminating punishments, 
extending to the families of rebels and mutincers. He once 
said to an European officer, who recommended the punishment 
of some Seikh mutincers; “ Be patient, sahib; there is a time 
* to use dilasa (leniency, favor) and a time for suk/iéee, (strictness, 
* severity;) I once cut off noses and ears for a mutiny that 
* had occurred two years before.” 

Golab Singh is rather cogpulent. His features are good aud 
the expression of his countenance is mild. No man can better 
dilate on mercy and charity ; but woe to the wretch, who excites 
his anger! IIe dresses simply; but is always well attended, 
and is much more careful o' Bimself than was Dhyan Singh. 
He constantly wears a donble-barelled pistol in his belt, and 
keenly cyes the strangers admitted to his presence. Such is 
Rajah Golab Singh, who, if he live ten years more, will be 
monarch of an extensive Hill Territory, including, in all proba- 
bility Cashmere. 

On the life of Rajah Hecera Singh, though still u boy, the des- 
tinies df the Punjab depend, even more than they do on that of 
his uncle Golab Sin h. Bred up in vice and luxury, and having, 
from his carliést childhood, been exalted above Runjcet Singh’s 
own son, it is surprising that any good is leftin him. But history 
gives us examples of efferninacy not always unallied to courage 
and good conduct. Tacitus heaps obloquy on Otho and others ; 
but, like other ancient historians, not only invents the speeches 
he puts into Otho’s manth, but falsely accuses him of many 
crimes, of which he was not guilty. Otho was a brave, an 
eloquent, and, in many respects an able man, Cagsar was vici- 
ous, and Augustus is stated by Suctonius éo have riseff by the 
same vile means as Heera Singh. We may, therefore, bring our- 
selves to believe that Heera Singh has shewn courage and abi- 
lity, in thus long keeping the state together. His family hated 
by the Seikhs, with one of his own uncles opposed to him, he 
in a manner manages the lawless raffiaus who have five times 
sold the Empire within as many years. The system cannot sure~ 
ly last. ‘The treasury will be emptied, and in mere wanton- 
ness another puppet will be taised. The Provinces too, now with 
difficult; held 1 ther, will fall off; the troops will mutiny ; and 
Heera Singh will be cut down or fly; or, with his hill troops may 
again defend the Sumun Boor}; and we may have it a third time 
taken by storm. All or any of these occurrences are within the 
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hounds of probability, but we are bold to venture on prophecy at 
all, seeing so little any man could have calculated one twelve- 
month ago that Hecra Singh would be minister—much less that 
he should since have so often triumphed. He owes bis success, 
doubtless, to many combined causes; to the almost entire extinc- 
tion of the Sindhawallas; the absence of Tej Singh and others; 
and the moderation or fears of Lena Singh Majetia; above all to 
the presence of his own hill troops, and the after support of Golab 
Singh. It is astonishing with what 2 small body~guard a despot 
may grind down a people, and even rule an anny 3 and it may yet 
turn out that the Dogra Rajpoots may throw off the mask, and 
in their own name govern the Punjab, But this we do not cal- 
culate on; and before it can be oomsummated, more than one 
Scikh leader will arise to lead the Khalsa fo the rescue. 

While we write, Jemadar Kooshyal Singh, the first and oldest 
of Runjcet Singh’s favourites has gone to his jong account. A 
native of the Mcerut or Saharunpour District, of low origin, 
he gained ascendancy over his master by such mcans as made 
Nero and Otho intimate; and’ until gradually Dhyan Singh 
took his place, he was the second person in the Punjab. Hence 
the title which he retained of Jemadar or Lieuteuant, equiva~ 
lent to our old title of Lieutenant or Deputy; that is Ranjeet 
Singh was Captain or Chief and Kooshyal Singh was his 
second in command, For several years he monopolized many 
offices as the Jumboo family have since done, * Ie was once 
Governor of Cashmere, and like all its Governors plundered 
that unhappy country. Ie was, as a Military Commander as well 
as a Chat Ruler, considered harsh and tyrannical; and for 
several years past his life has been in’ snch constant danger, as to 
excite sxtonishment that he did not fly the Punjab, especially as it 
is believed that much of his immense wealth is within the British 
border. _We perceive that he is said to be succeeded by his son 
Kishen ‘singh; but ye believe he has no surviving son, and that 
his successor is General or Colonel Bishen Singh, not many 
years ago a student in the Loodhiana English School. 

We are among those who believe that the Deccan, the Indus 
and the Ifimalayas will, some day, be our boundaries ; but we have 
no desire to see that day hastened by events over which we 
have no controul—much less to see interference forced upon 
the Punjab. We have now a good position on the frontier. 
Let it be still further strengthened with troops and materiel ; 
Jet our oo emltones ihe rendered safe from insult, and the 
means be at hand of readily redressing any injury that may be 
offered; and we shall not soon find Jureelves tempted to 
aggression. If we are weak, or thought to be so, we shall 
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frequently be insulted and alarmed—perhaps even attacked. It 
has always been so from the beginniug oF the world, and the 
system is not now likely to cease, or the lamb and the wolf, in 
More than metaphor, to lic down together. No, if we would 
have peace, we must,be known to be strong and ready for war, 
though not too eager for a pretext to embark in it. 

To be strong, but placid in onr strength, is the condition 
which we should endeavor to preserve. estlessness often in- 
dicates—or seems to indicate weakness; and nothing is more 
contagious than excitement. To be prepared is one thing; to 
be always making preparations ancliar The former neither 
rouses the fears por stimulates the presumption of our neigh- 
bours: the latter often operates in both directions, for whilst it 
betrays uneasiness, it suggests an apprehension that such uneasi- 
ness is dangerous. The alarm, which is felt on our side of the 
Sutlej, is felt, in a still Breater degree, on the other » and the 
preparations, of which we’read so much, are nothing more than 
the growth of that terrdr, which has naturally been excited in 
the breasts of the Seikhs, by the frequent reports of an intended 
British invasion, reports, which gathering strength as they 
go, find their wa rapidly to Lahor. That ata time, when 
on our side of the river, the question of war or no war is 
mooted every day, and the annexation of the Punjaub is a 
favorite subject with our public writers, it can be no matter of 
astonishment, nor can we impute it to the Scikh ruler as an 
offence, that sceing the very obvious direction of our thoughts, 
he should at such a time concentrate his efforts on defensive 
measures, and prepare to resist the ramored ssion, If such 
measures furnish a pretext for war, the British have long ago 
afforded the pretext. * 2 

Interference is easy to talk of, but no one knowing the 
miseries it engenders will advocate its application. » The first step 
taken, and the Rubicon is passed ; we cansot halt ; wemust go 
on; we must take the country for ourselves; or, a far worse 
measure, we must perpetuate in the Punjab the tales of the 
Deccan (Hyderabad), of Mysore, Arcot and Oude.* 


# We had purposed to gise in this article some accaunt of the Seikh people and 
their country, including the protected states; but the length to wiuch the present 
disision of our subject has extended, compels us tu keep the consideration of these 


smfetesting matters for x fature article. 


J 179 the murder of Cheyt Sigh ss sud to have ocurred in November 
Ennatu—At Page 430" ft occurred in the October of that year. 
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Art. VI—1. Papers relating to Military Operations in Aff 
ghanistan. London, 1843, 

2, Papers respecting Gwalior. London, 1844. * 

3. Further papers respecting Gwalior, 1843, 

4. The Calcutta ( Government) Gazette, 1842-43-44. 


Tue winter of 1841-42 will long, in India, be a memorable 
winter. . Vivid, after the lapse of many years, will be the 
memory of that most disastrons season—of the throng of 
feelings and passions, which stirred the great heart of society. 
Never in the recollection of the ‘oldest had such a series 
of appalling events filled the breasts of suen with horror and 
dismay. ever had tremulous expectancy stood on tip-toe 
with sugh intense eagerness to catch the first sound of each 
coming rumour, as the sad tidings of disaster after disaster welled 
in from the north-west. A’ nistay—serene and prosperous 
Affghanistan—with its pupular ‘government and its grateful 
people, was in arms against its delivercrs, Suddenly the tran- 
quilliry of that doomed country, boasted of in Caubul and 
eredited in Calcutta, was found tu be a great delusion—a de- 
lusion, most fondly cherished, like the phantasm which Menippus 
Lycius met, “in the habit of a fair gentlewoman,” and “ found 
t be a Lamia, a serpent.” The truth so long smouldering 
had blazed forth at last; and from cast to west the history of 
that great delusion was written in characters of blood. It was, 
alas! but too deplorably manifest, that although a British Army 
had crossed the Tadus, the Affghans were Affghans stili—still a 
nation of fierce Mahomedans, of hardy warriors, of independ- 
ent mountaineers ; still a people, not to be awed into passive anb- 
mission to intolerable wrong, by the pageantry of a puppet king 
and a sea:teribg of foreign bayonets. 

A dreary season indeed was that winter of 1841-42. There 
was a weight in the social atmospherc, which could not but 
depress the spirits of men and inducz a season of general mourn- 
ing. It rarely happens, in such conjunctures as these, that 
the worst fears of the most desponding are realised ; but here 
the ghastly horrors of the actual picture 5 ed all our worst 
forcbodi all our most vivid imaginings. The dreams, 
with which we were haunted, were dim beside the dread reali- 
ties to which we were awakened, Thcre is nothing more fear- 
ful in history than that massacre in the Caubul passes—nothing, 
we may add, more instructive.* 


* The reader, who is fond of tracing historical paralicls, may adventageously con- 
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The Governor-General, Lord Auckland, was at the presi- 
dency; and even the most strenuous opponents of the policy, 
which had resulted in so much misery and 50 much disgrace, 
could not but fee} for the statesman, whose error had been so 
severely visited. The, blow was, indeed, a heavy one. Lord 
Auckland was about to return to England. The usual period 
of a Governor-General’s tenure of office had expired ; and his 
Lordship was awaiting the arrival of his successor. He had 
ties to embark for England, a happy man and a successful 
ruler. He had, as he thought, conquered and tranguillised 
Affghanistan. For the former exploit he had been created an 
earl; and the latter achiévement would have entitled him to the 
honor. It is true he had drained the treasury; but he believed 
that he was about to hand over no embryo war to his successor, 
and, therefore, that the treasury would soon replenish itself. 
The prospect was sufficiently checring, and he ,was,cager to 
depart ; but the old year wore to its close and still found Lord 
Auckland amongst us—found him the most luckless of rulers 
and the most miserable of mer. 

The first sad tidings of that perilous Caubul insurrection 
reached Calcutta at the close of November. The following 
month was one of painful anxiety—of boding fear—of embar- 
rassing uncertainty. Official information there was none; and 
the private accounts of events at Caubul, necessarily brief and 
hurried as they were, excited the worst apprehensions without 
dispelling much of the public ignorance. Government was 
helpless, in this conjuncture—compelled to look idly on. The 
Caubul force, cut off from all support, could by no possibility be 
rescued, The utmost vigour and determination—the highest 
wisdom and sagacity—cguld avail nothing atsuch a time. The 
scales had fallen from the eyes of the Governor-General only 
to show him the utter hopolessness of the case. Ip this terrible 
emergency, he seems to have perceived, fgr the first tame, the 
madness of posting a detached force, in an enemy’s country, 
hundreds of miles from our own fronticr. The truth was a 
humiliating truth—but he looked it boldly in the face. He 
atlempted no disguise—no evasion. He endeavored not to con- 
ceal the magnitude of one error by preparing to commit an- 
other ; but at once acknowl the inherent vice of the origi- 
nal policy and the propriety of abandoning it. 
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In that month of December, 1841, arrived the intelligence of 
the appointment of Lord Auckland’s successor. The question 
of succession to the Government of India is ever, in this coun- 
try, a most interesting one—ever a question, which leads to 
much speculation and debate. On this occasion, it had been 
canvassed with more than common eagerness, and its solution 
looked forward to with something more than common interest. 
When the looked-for news came at last, it took the majority by 
surprise. The probability of the appointment of Lord Ellen- 
borongh, who held the o' of Provident of the Board of Con- 
troul, had scarcely been entertained. Sir James Graham, Lord 
Heytesbury, Lord Lichfield—nay, evén Lord Lyndhurst had 
been named; but speculation had not busied itself with the 
name of Lord Ellenborougy. 

But the intelligence, though unexpected, was not unwelcome. 
It was, indeed, received with universal satisfaction. The Press, 
with one accord, spoke of the appointment with approbation ; 
and the public confirmed the ict ef the Press. Alt parties 
were alike sanguinc—all prepared to look for good in the new 
Governor-General, There is not a community on the face of 
the earth less influenced by the spirit of Faction, than the com- 
munity of British India. “To support, or to oppose the mea~ 
sures of a Governor, simply because he is a Whig or a Tory, is 
an excess of active prejudice wholly unknown in India. e 
are no political parties, and there is no party Press, to play out 
such a game as this. Public men are judged, not by what they 
belong to, but by what belongs to them—and thus was Lord 
Ellenborough judged. Whig and ‘Tory alike hailed the ap- 
pointment; for the new Governor-General was held in some 
degree of estimation os one who had, made India his study, 
and cherished a laudable interest in its welfare. He was be- 
lieved to be, possessed of more than average talent ; assidu- 
ous in tls attention,to business; and rather an able man of 
detail than a statesman of very brilliant promise. They, who 
thought most about the matter, anticipated that he would make 
a good, steady, peace-governor; that he would apply himeelf 
devotedly to the task of improving the internal administration of 
the country; and by a steady and consistent course of policy soon 
disengage the country from the pressure of financial embarrass- 
ments. They knew little and cared less about the personal eccen~ 
tricities imputed to his lordship at hothe ; whether he was a fop in 
his dress ; a petit maitre in his manners ; or a woman in the tender 
culture of his hair. Ife might have been all this and much more ; 
Day, it was impossible that something of this not very flattering 
picture should not have been stamped on the minds of the Indian 
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ublic; but the impression was a faint one, and there was no 
inclination to strengthen it. Neither the Press nor the Public 
concemed itself about these manifestations of the outer man. 
They thought of the newly appointed Governor-Gencral as an 
able and laborious man of business, with a more than common 
knowledge of the histoty of India and the details of its adminis- 
tration; they knew that not only had his occupancy, for many 
years, of the chief scat at the India Board, rendered him familiar 
with the workings of the Indian Government; but that on every 
occasion, when Indian affairs had been discussed in the House 
of Lords, in power or out of power, he had taken a prominent 
part in the debates, Ine1833, when the provisions of the exist- 
ing Charter were tinder tHe gonsideration of Parliament, he had 
distinguished himself as one of tae ablest, but most moderate 
opponents of certain of its clauses, contending in favor of the 
diminution of the powers of Indian Governors by the inyposition 
of the wholesome controuleof Council; and carnestly protestin, 
against the perilous evil wf leaving too much to the unbridle 
passions or the erratic caprice* of a single man, In later days, 
1@ bad denounced the war in Affghanistan, in fitting terms of 
severe censtire ; and all things combined to render us hopeful of 
od, steady, peaceful administration. Conservative exchang- 
ed congratulations with Liberal on the cheering prospects now 
opening out before them, of many ycars of peaceful government 
and financial prosperity. Lord Ellenborough was believed to be 
a moderate statesman—somewhat tuo liberal tor the Tories of the 
ministerial camp, but not for the modified conservatism of India, 
where every man is more or less a Reformer—and as a mode- 
rate statesman all men were prepared to welcome him. 

In October 1841, he was clected to fill the office of Governor- 
General; and on the 4th ofthe following month, he attended the 
usual complimentary dinner, given on such occasions, by the 
Court of Directors, The report of that ginncr, Whick»rcached 
India, simultaneously with the intelligence of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s appointment, had a natural tendency to inercase the 
confidence, engendered by his lordship’s previous history, in the 
judgment and moderation of the new Governor-General. On 
returning thanks, after his health had been drank, Lord Ellen- 
borough, at that farewell dinner, on the 4th of November 1841, 
made a most emphatic declaration of his intentions to govern 
India upon peace Principles; he abjured all thoughts of warlike, 
aggressive policy: and declared his settled determination, on 
assuming the reins of government to direct all the energies of his 
mind, towards the due cultivation of the arts of peace; to emu- 
late the magnificent benevolence of the Mahomedan conquerors ; 
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to elevate and improve the condition of the generous and mighty 
people of India. He spoke, it is true, in ignorance of the 
terrible disasters, which soon afterwards cast a pall over the 
land; but there was in the speech, so clear and explicit an 
exposition of what were supposed to be fixed principles, that we 
could not but rejoice over a declaration which promised so much 
eventual benefit to the people of the soil. © looked forward 
to the advent of the new Governor-General, as to that of a man, 
who at the earliest possible moment, consistent with the dignity 
of our position, would sever at a blow our ill-fated connexion 
with Affghanistan, and devote the remaining years of his ad- 
ministration to the practical development of those high prin- 
ciples, which he had so enthusiastically professed. 

On the 7th of November, Lord Ellenbtrough embarked for 
India, on board LH, M. S. Cambrian, commanded by Capt. 
Chads. , After a voyage of the average duration, he reached 
Madras on the 2lst of February. «As the vessel entered the 
roads, the semaphore conveyed the first tidings of disastrous 
news to the new Governor-Getteral. It is said that when the 
nature of the calamity that had befallen the British Govern~ 
ment was explaincd, by a subsequent telegraphic communica- 
tion, Lord Ellenborough observed, that bad as the news un- 
questionably was, the explanation was a relief to him, as he had 
expected something still worse. The something worse was a 
mutiny of the army—an event that was reserved to overshadow 
the closing scenes of his administration. The anecdote wants 
the stamp of undoubted authenticity—so we record it not as a 
gtave historical fact. 

The Cambrian remained but a few hours at Madras, and 
on the afternoon of the 28th of February, Lord Ellenborough 
having quitted che vessel and availed himself of the services of 
the Dirarkanauth Steamer, arrived off Calcutta, where he was 
met at Gkandpaul Ghyut, by the usual deputation. It is worthy 
of observation that at the very hour of the afternoon, when the 
new Governor-General first set his foot on the shores of India, 
the Town-Llal! of Calcutta—our wonted place of public gather~ 
ing—was thronged with people anxious to express their admira- 
tion of the ruler whose tenure of office was then brought to a 
close. ‘The batteries of Fort William roared forth their wel~ 
come to Lord Ellenborough, and drowned the voices of the 
speakers, who were e! in_eulogising Lord Auckland. 

fore sun-set the new Governor-General had formally assumed 
the poveament of the Indian empire. 

le began his work with characteristic energy and activity— 
qualities of which, though many have deplored their misdirec- 
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tion, his worst enemies have not denied his possession ; and it 
svon became apparent that the new Governor-General was 
determined, whether for good or for evil, to prove that he was 
a working statesman. The affairs of Affghanistan necessarily 
demanded his first atgention; but Abthey ordering these, he 
was en, don other less important dnties—visiting transports ; 
improving his band and his body-gnard; and designing new 
harness for his horses. 

Upon the first receipt of the disastrous intelligence from 
Affghanistan, Lord Auckland, resolved, that “if the posi- 
tion of command and influence, which we had held at the 
eapital of Affghanistan should once be absolutely and entirely 
lost,” he “ would male no mote sucrifices of the very serious and 
extensive nature which could alone be effectual, cacept under 
Positive instructions from England, for the re-establishment of 
our supremacy in the country.” IIe had, therefore, corfined bis 
meusures to the “rescue of our detachments, wherever they 
might be encompassed with danger;” and with this object, he issu- 
ed instructions for the assembling of a strong force at Peshawur, 
to open the communications with Jullalabad, and if necessary 
to operate upon Cabul. At the same time, instructions were sent 
to General Nott at Candahar, to shape his measures so a5 “ best 
to promote the end of our eventual relinquishment of our direct 
control in the several Affghan provinces.” ‘Towards the close 
of November, three Native Infantry Regiments crossed the Sut- 
Jey, without Cavalry and without guns—the 64th N. L, which has 
since earned for itself an uncnsiable reputation, having been the 
first to move forward to the relief. The 60th and 53d and 30th 
followed. This Brigade, known in the history of the Affghan 
war, as Wild's Brigade, was in the first instance, deemed suffi- 
cient for the work on hand.* “ We do not now,” wrote the 
Gosernor-General in Council, on the 3d of December, “ desite 
tosend a second brigade in advance, for weado not conceWVe it to be 
called for, for the objects of support and assistance which we 
contemplate ; and we think it ineapedient to detach any greater 
number of troops than may be alsolutely necessary from our 
own provinees.” A second and stronger brigade was, however, 
held i readiness; and Government, whilst capressing its doubts 
of the necessity of moving forward so strong a force, left it to the 


* The Commanderm-Ch&f “chdeavored to insul energy into” the Bugadier 
—but it did not occur to him, that at would have bern better to have selected a com 
manding officer into whom nature had matilled that very casential atinbute We have 
heard that General (now Sir Tarry ) Smith volunteered to lead the advanced brigado 
and to be at Jullalabad m x month | Hadhe been despatched with one Eurapean Regi- 
ment, three Sepoy Corps and & troop of Horsc-Artllery, we suspect thut Jullala- 
‘pad would have been relieved in February, instead of Apu, 


el 
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Conimander-in-chief and Mr. G Clerk, who were on the 
frontier, to determine according to the exigencies of the case, 
Mr. George Clerk appears to have had a better notion of equip- 
ping a brigade than the Commander-in-chief He had, too, a 
stronger desire to push on more troops; but he very properly 
yielded his own opinions to those of the highest military 
authority in the country. However, the 9th Foot and 26th N. L, 
with three guns and the 10th Light Cavalry were ordered 
forward “ with extreme reluctance,” at the end of December. 
To command the entire force, which was to be subsequently 
divided into two Brigades, Major General Pollock, of the 
Artillery, then commandant of Agra, ¥ras selected by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief *; and Capt. (Sir Richmond) Shakspere ap- 
pointed by Government to act as his secretary. It had been 
wisely determined to vest the military commanders with supreme 
political authority—a measure, resulting from no distrust in the 
wisdom of the political officers, but ffom a strong sense of the 
expediency of leaving the military cOmmanders unembarrassed 
to their own discretion. 

On the receipt of the melancholy intelligence of the murder 
of Sir William MeNaghten, instructions were sent to the Com- 
mander-in-chief to prepare for service a third brigade; and 
when, soon afterwards, (on the 30th of January) the terrific 
news of the annihilation of the whole Cabul force reached 
Government, it was determined to be “ absolutely necessary tu 
the raaintenance of our integrity, that a commanding force of all 
arms should be concentrated at or near Peshawur.” Still Lord 
Auckland seemed. inclined to hesitate relative to the despatch of 
the third Brigade, and on the 10th of February conditional 
orders were sent to the Commander-in-chief to move it forward. 
On the 15th more positive instructions were sent. The condi- 
tional orders ¢vere, however, acted upon; indeed the Comman- 
der-in-chief, availing <bimself of the discretion vested in him, 
had previously determined to push on a strong reinforcement ; and 
accordingly the 3d Dragoons, Her Majesty's 31st Foot. the Ist 
Light Cavalry, the 6th, and 33d Native Infantry, a troop of 
Horse Artillery, (a second being subsequently pushed on) three 
light field battery guns, with some details of irregular Cavalry 
were ordered forward to the relief of General Pollock. 

Such were the arrangements entered into, during the Govern- 
ment of Lord Auckland, for the second Affghunistan campaign. 
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It is necessary to be borne in mind, that all these arrangements 
were matured with the one single object of rescuing the perilous- 
ly situated detachments in Affghanistan. We read nothing in 
any of the state papers, which have yct been presented to the 
world, of the expediency of inflicting chastisement upon the 
Affghans, u» a just rétribution for their offences; nor of the 
paramount necessity of re-asserting the invincibility of British 
arms. Lord Auckland, who was by this time fully alive tothe 
injustice done to the people of India by squandering the re- 
venues of the country on foreign wars, could not but see, by the 
light of that clear benevolence, which characterised all his mea- 
sures, when left to him own unimpeded judgment, that the 
necessity of enteririg into & pew war, withvut distinctly secing 
our way out of it, wasa still greater calamity than that of the 
destruction of a British Army, and therefore, he asked himself, 
with fearless candour, whether any such necessity existed, The 
answer which he gave back to these honest self-questionings was 
an answer sincerely rendered in the negative; and he wisely 
shrunk from the responsibility of incurring an immense positive 
evil with the prospect of a remote problematical good. He deter. 
mined to do no more than to order operations, having for their 
end the withdrawal of our beleagucred garrisons, and a demons- 
tration of force on the Peshawur fronticr. The language of the 
Governor-General in Council, on these points, is clear and ex- 
plicit; and, knowing as we do how many statesmen would have 
persevered at all hazard in the original line of policy rather than 
acknowledge failure by abandoning it, we consider the decision 
arrived at, in a high degree, honorable to his Lordship. We 
write this, in the full appreciation of the moral courage, which it 
required, so entirely to abandon a policy which had been matured 
in his own Cabinet. If has been said that Lord Auckland in 
this conjuncture, exhibited a want of nerve; that the course 
which he adopted was a pusillanimous ong; that hfs fires thought 
should have been to re-establish our military supremacy in 
Affghanistan. Doubtless, the national honor required some 
justration ; and there are experienced politicians, who believe that 
had we not wiped out the di e of our defeat by subsequent 
triumphs in Affghanistan, ‘thier states would have risen up 
ayainst us, The policy, therefore, may not have been sound— 
though a second strangling failure would have been far more dis- 
astrous than inactivity, under suffering—but we do assert, that 
it demanded a far higher order of courage thus to abandon a 
scheme of his own fostering, than to persevere in it at all risks. 
Most statesmen would have heen cager, on their own accounts, 
to set the balance right again. Not so Lord Auckland. “Since 
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* we have heard of the misfortunes in the Khybur Pass,” he 
wrote in his last letter to the Secret Committee (February 19, 
1842), “and have been convineed that the difficulties at present 
* opposed to us and in the actual state of our preparations, we 
* could not expect, at least in this year, to maintain a position 
‘ in the Julalabad districts for any ¢ffective purpose, we have 
© made our directions in regard to withdrawal from Jellalabad 
* clear and positive, and we shall rejvice to learn that Major 
* General Pollock will have anticipated these more express 
« orders by confining his efforts to the same objects.” The 
design was to relieve the Julalabad garrison, to al succour 
to such stragglers as might come in from Caubul ; then to with- 
draw the entire force from Peshawyr? and ¢é wait instructions 
from home.* ‘ ‘ 

In this state, Lord Ellenborough found public affairs, on 
axsuming the government of the country at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1842, What Lord Auckland had eommenced he carried out. 
The machinery of government for some time appears to have 
moved regularly, in its accustomell course, and though we see 
the name of Elenborough, where erst was the name of Auck- 
land, at the head of the Council-list, there is no very great 
difference perceptible in the line of policy inculeated or the 
instructions sent forth to the executive. The extent of the cala- 
mity, which had befullen us, is stated in somewhat stronger 
language than before, and Perhaps the sagacious reader will 
detect in sundry passuges a little censure in disguise. Indeed, 
in one of the very first documents to which Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s name is attachcd—a letter, and a very masterly one, 
addressed to the Commander-iu-chief, on the 15th of March— 
we see the germs of that famous Simlah proclamation, of Octo- 
ber 1842, which we shall come to notice anon. In this paper 
too we find the first rough, but very faithful sketch of the 
course, which" was sulscquently adopted. The outline given 
was rather the outline of what it appeared desirable to do, than 
of what appeared practicable under the then existing circum- 
stances; but we consider it of great importance to a just esti- 
ution of Lord Ellenborough’s policy in respect of the tempo-~ 
Tary occupation of Affghanistan, that this document should be 
pondered upon, without prejudice or passion.f In this letter 


In the very last public document of any importagec, relative to the military 
operations an Afighanistan, to which Lord Auckland’ was ¢ party, he distinctly 
repeated these instructions to Generul Pollock and urged upon that able and yudi- 
cious officer the necessity of preserting & cautious silence. 


+ The letter of the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, dated 224 of Murch 
torroborates our views of the conditional character of these instructions of the pre- 
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‘ 
may be seen a comprehensive view of the whole case, ar st then 
stood, and an exposttion of the principles, by which the 
Governor-General professed to be guided We are inclined to 
think that there age not many of our Indian readers, who will 
refuse to y1eld their curdial approbation to the sentiments con- 
tained in the anneacd paragraphs — 


« Whatever course we may hereafter take, must rest solely upon miktary 
considerations, and havc, im the first mnstance, regard to the safety of the 
detached bodies of our troops at JeHalibad, at Ghuzncc at Relat: Ghilrye, 
and Candahar, to the «curity of our troops now in the field from all unne 
cessary risk, and, finally to the re establiuhment of om mihtaly 1¢putation 
by the inthetion of some mgnal and deasive blow upon the Affghans, which 
may inrke it appear to them, fo gur own sulyects, and to oui allies, that we 
have the power of nficting, pumshigent upon thos. who comput atrocities, 
and violate then faith ang ‘that we withdraw ulumatcly from Afighanistin, 
not from any dchciency of means to maintain our poutiun, but because we ate 
satisfied that the King we hive set up has not ax we wire cnoncously ld 
to imagine, the support of the nation ove: whith he has been placed « 

Jn war, reputation 19 strengtly but reputation is lot hy the rash exposure 
of the most gallant troops undcy circumstances which render defeat more pro 
bablo than victory and a succession af revciscs will dishcarten any soldiers, 
and most ofall, those whose courage and divotion have bean mainly the 2¢ 
sult of their confidence that they were always kd to certain success We 
would thcrefoic, strongly impress upon the commandeis of the forces em- 
ployed in Afighanmtan and Sind the importance of incuring no unnccessary 
risk and of bringing their troops into action unde? cireumatanccs which may 
afford full ope to the superiority they danve fiom then displne At the 
same time, we are aware thit no gicst object ew be wecomplished without in 
eunting some msk and we should consider that the objcet of striking a dec 
sive blow at the Affghans, more especially if yuch blow could be struck m 
combination with measures for the relefot Ghumee,—a blow which might 
re establish our military character beyond the Indug, and Itave a deep im 
presston of our power and of the vigor with which it would be applied to 
punish an atrocious enemy —would be one for which risk nught be justihably 
incurred all due and powmble, precautioa bung taken to dimuush such ne 
cossary risk, and to scoure decisive succe sy. 

‘The Commanders of the Torces in Upper ind Lowe: Affghanistan will, in 
all the opcrations they may design bear in mind these generah puewe and 
opinions of the Government of Indta ‘They will,en the first instal te, endta 
sour to reheve all the garrisons in Afighanistan, which are now surrounded 
by the enumy ‘Therelict of these garrisons 1s 4 pornt deeply aficcting the 
muhtary character of the army, ind deeply mteresting the fichngs of their 
country but to make a rash attempt to cffect such rchet, im any case, with 
out 2 reason ible prospect of succes, would be to afford no real aid to the 


ceding neek Referring to this document he aye Tt contains our deliberate sents 

ments cu the ¢rexent postion of affars m that ¢ airy and the course we should 
pursue tcwards the retrieval of cur late military disgrace and the final withdraw) of 
our armies from Affghadintins It pdints out the ¢sudetionsrn which we can sen 

ton the continuance durmyg the c mmy season of M2) 1 Genral Pollock an the valley 
of Hulalabad efter he shall have pent trated the Khyber —but there 1» noth on the 
subject cfan advance upon Caubul All the Governor General « suber quent letters to 
the Seeret Committe tell the same anvarymg story of Ins tention to withdiaw the 
froopa—cven up to the very time when the armis had begun to refive by the way of 

aul 
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brave men who are surrounded, and fruitlesely to sacrifice other good soldiers 
whose prevervation is equally dear to the Government they serve. To effect 
the release of the prisoners taken at Cobool, is an object likewise deeply in- 
teresting in point offeeling and ofhonor. That object can, probably, only 
ho accomplished by taking hostages from such part of the country as may be 
in, or may come into, our powsession ; and, with reference to this object, and to 
that of the relief of Ghuznee, it may possibly become a question, in the event 
of Major General Pollock's effecting a junction with Sir Robert Sele, whether 
the united force shall return to the country below the Khyber Pass, or take a 
forward position near Jellalabad, or even advance to Cabool. 

‘We are fully sensible of the advantages which would be derived from the 
ye-occupation of Cabool, the scene of our great disaster and of so much crime, 
even for a woek, of the means which it might afford of recovering the pri- 
soners, of the gratification which it would give to the army, and of the 
effect which it would have upon our enemigs. “Our withdrawal might then. 
he made to rest upon an official declaratior. of the grounds upon which we re- 
tired as solemn as that which accompanied our advdace ; and we should retire 
as a conqucring, not as a defeated, Power; but we cannot sanction the 
occupation of an advanced position beyond the Khyber Pass by Major-Genl. 
Pollock, unless that General should be satisfied that he can,—without depend- 
ing upon the forbearance of the tribes near the pass, which, obtained only by 
purchase, must, under all circumstances, be precarious, and without depending 
upon the fidelity of the Seikh chiefs, or upon the power of those chiefs to 
restrain their troops, upon neither of which can any reliance be safely 
placed,—fecl assured that he can, by his own strength, overawe and over- 
come all who dispute the pasa, and up at all times his communication 
with Peshawur and the Indus; and we would caution Major-General Pollock, 
and ail the officers. commanding the troops in the field, not to place reliance 
upon, or to be biassed by, the representations of native chiefs who may have 
Veen expelled from their country, in consequence of their adherence to us, 
and who will naturally be ready to lead us into any danger by operations 
which may have the possible effect of restoring them to their former 
possessions.” 


To will is one thing—to do, another. In this letter the Go- 
vernor-Gencral writes doubtfully of his ability to pursue the 
course, which abstractedly seemed most desirable. He felt that 
he was shackled by antagonist circamstances—and yet, at that 
early period, the shackles were comparatively light. As time 
advance, difficulty afser difficulty unfolded itself; and desiring 
as we do, in all sincerity, that every act of Lord Ellenborough’s 
administration should be impartially considered, we would 
impress upon our readers the necessity of fairly weighing all 
these difficulties— 


‘We lookers on 
Prate idly ; shake our heads; and say that we 
‘Would not acted in this sort or — 





And nothing is more common than ‘the contempt of diffi- 
culties, which are scarcely seen and not at all understood. 
Ignorance is for the most part bold and precipitate; whilst 
knowledge, suggesting doubts and foreseeing dangers, moves on 
with slow and cautious step. Lord Ellenborough, it has often 
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been said, hesitated and vacillated—never seemed to have’ made 
up his mind as to the course which it was best to pursue. We 
have no doubt that there were fluctuations in Lord Ellenbo- 
sough’s opinions » but we feel equally certain that there were 
fluctuations in the state of affairs; and none but a madman 
would ever think of flowing one undeviating course, without 
regard to favorable or to adverse circumstances—to the smiles or 
to the frowns of Fortune. The policy, which under one com- 
bination of circumstances, it would be wisdom, under another, 
it would be folly to adopt—a common-place so trite that we 
should be ashamed of writing it down, if it were not that Lord 
Ellenborough has been Often reprehended for not procceding 
right onwards, whatever of*danger or difficulty might have 
stared him in the face. Lord Auckland knew—Lord Ellenbo- 
rough knew, that great as would be the advantage of success, ut 
such a crisis as that which we had reached in the spring of 
1842, it was altogether disproportionate to the evil, which must 
inevitably have resulted from,a second failure. Jt was not a 
season at which it was prudent to incur any great hazard. We 
inight better have afforded to go without our reparations and retri- 
butions, than to rush into a second failure ; and we must admit, 
that considering the immense evil of a renewed discomfiture, 
the Governor-General could scarcely have trodden too warily in 
such a conjuncture. A desperate gambler may y play at double 
or quits—but not a wise statesman. Now, Lord Ellenborough 
never from the first doubted the course, which it was hest to 
pursue. ‘The vericst dolt must have perceived that having lost 
one game, it was highly expedient to win the next. But it was 
not equally easy to comprehend how the next was to be won. 
‘To lose a second game would have been ruinous—so the Go- 
vernor-Gencral hesitated before he laid down his stakes again. 
For a while, there seemed but little prospect of suceens—car~ 
triage was not to be obtained; the native troops, it was officially 
reported, were not to be relied upon; sickness had broken out 
amongst them; desertions were frequent; and provisions soon 
became perilously scarce. Were not these circumstances suffi- 
cient 10 cause the firmest—the most stout-hearted to hesitate ? 
On the 6th of April Lord Ellenborough turned his back upon 
Calcutta; and a day or two afterwards proceeded by dawk from 
Barrackpore to Allahabad. Halting at Benares, he addressed the 
Secret Committce on the 2fst. He then spoke doubtfully of the 
advance of the troops beyond Jullalabad, and described the state 
of the four regiments, which had been the first tocross the Attock 
(Wild’s unfortunate brigade) “as dispirited from their recent 
failure before Ali Musjid, enfecbled by an epidemic which 
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had thrown a large portion of the force into hospital and 
looking forward to another advance mto the Khybur with 
horror” Ghuznee had fallen; General England had been 
repulsed at Hykulzie—but the garnson of Jullalabad had held 
out nobly, and performed that great achievement of the 7th of 
Apmi, the mention of which still stirs the heart with national 
pnde. At this time 1t was the Governor-General’s “ deliberate 
* opimion, that it was expedient to withdraw the troops under 
© Mayor General Polloch, and those under Mayor General Nott, 
* at the carliest practicable perzod, into positions wherein they 
“may have certam and easy communication with India.” 
“That opinion,” repeatcd the Goveynr-General in a letter to 
the Seeret Committee, dated April 22, “1s found (founded) 
* upon a gencial view of out military, political, and financial situ- 
* ation, and 15 not lable to be ightly changed.” Instructions had 
aday o two before been sent to General Nott to evacuate Can- 
dubar and rere upon Quetta, witile Gencral Polloch had 
Iecn instructed, after relieving JnMalabad, to fall back upon 
Pcshawnr, as soon as it was expedicnt, regard bemg had, before 
all things, to the health and efhuency of Ins troops 

On the 17th of May, Lord Cilenborough agai addres d the 
Scact Committee from Allababad General Pollock had a 
month before, atter a triumphant march though the difficult 
defies of the Khybm, rclicved the Ganson of Julalabad. The 
ongmil instractions to fall back upon Pcshawur had been 
2¢pe ited stull more emphatically Catnage was scarce , provisions 
were searce , the swollen force could be piovided with neither— 
but still the Governor-General, thongh protesting against an 
advance upou Cmbul, anticipated the jnobability of such an 
advance having actually taken placa ‘There was somethm; 
inconsistent and ureconcileable m this The Governor-General 
expresses a decided opmion on the mexpediency of an advance, 
and replaces unlimitedsonfide nce in General Pollock's judgment, 
and yet he Uuuks tt not mprobable that the General will have 
committed the very act, which his Lordship dleprecates.- Gene- 
ial Pollock, however, had “ matuely considered the question 
of an advance” by the Eastern route to Canbul, and confessed 
that he “saw too many difhcultics to warrant our meking such 
acourse”t The great stumbling block was the want of carnage. 
The gicater number of the camels had been engaged to proceed 
only to Jullalabad, and tt was difficuleto persuade any camel- 
drivers to proceced furthe: into Aftghamstan. General Pollock 


* See letters 272 285 papers rclateyc to Milt wy Operations 


t Paper uclating to Miltary Ojcrations \c No 302—letter dated Jalalabad 
April 2 
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saw that the force could not move without carriage—Lord 
EWlenborough saw that the force could not move without 
carriage. Indced it could move neither one way _nor the other, 
and was, therefore, necessitated to halt. “ Major General Pollock 
and his gallant forces,” wrote the Governor-General to the Secret 
Committee, on June 8, “are ready and willing to march any 
where, but a want of carriage, cattic, and forage, have com- 
pelled him to remain stationary at Jullalabad.” But by this 
time, the Governor-General had discovered, that as the army 
could not move without carriage, the best thing to be done was 
10 provide curriage with the utmost possible despatch—not to 
enable General Pollock te move forward but “with a view to 
his retirement acrosathe Purfjaub.”. The General, however, had 
by this time represented to Government the advantages, which 
would accrue from a continued sojourn at Jullalabad*—a portion 
of the troops being moved forward, ostensibly for the benefit 
of change of air, and ahother being employed in destroying 
forts, villages, &¢., in thé neighbourhood of Pesh Bolak. ‘This 
was, however, only temporary occupation; something to fill w 

the time, until the retum tv Peshawur became feasible. “ 

beg to state,” writes Gencral Pollock, on the 21st of June, “ that 
ind it been in my power to retire on Peshawur, I should not 
have delayed doing so ;” and on the 4th of the following month 
Mr. Maddoch wrote, “ xo change has from the first taken place 
in the Governor-General’s views of the expediency of withdraw- 
ing your army at the carliest period.” And on the same day, the 
Governoi-General himself wrote, in a similar strain,t to General 
Nott—a copy of this letter being sent to General Polloch—but 
added that tee improved condition of the Candahar force, since 


* A previous Ictter, contmning an cneigetic remoustrance against the withdrawal 
order had unfortunately miscarsied 


. 
+ This will probably staitle some of our readers, who hivo heard tA Mr Mad- 
dock's Ictter of the 4th of Tuly and the Uovernor-Gencial'a of the samo date were 
dhrectly opposed to each other , but the assertion contained in the letter of the former 
to Ucneral Pollock, that no change had taken plare m the Goveinor-Gineral’s views, 
1s contained almost éotudem verdu in lus Lordehyp's own letter, as wil be secn by the 
0d 

annexed paseages— ‘as. Minoesd 

taken place sn the Governut-General’s views of tho ex] ency 


the troops Loup Ettrvsorot un 


luce to change my firet opimon that the measure com- 
mie Ey Conan ratoba ot. poli at and multary prudence ts to bribg bar) the armies now 
an Affghanistan at the earliest penod at which thir reurument eaa be effected conastently 
wiih the health and efficiency of the troops 

‘The Governor-General, time after time, resterated that no change had taken place, 
m hos ongmal intentions Indeed, he appears to have taken the utmost pams—even 
to the extent of perverting the language by calling an advance a retrent—to escape 
the charge of miconsustency 





nl 
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the arrival of General England, induced him “ to leave to the 
General’s option the kne hy which he should withdraw his troops 
from that country.” Here was the first intimation of a disere- 
tionary power to advance ; and here we sce in this same letter 
the first hankering after the gates of Sornauth. Of the pro- 
priety of an advance upon Caubul, or rather retirement by the 
Caubul route, his lordship writes, aud not without wisdom— 


“If you determine upon moving upon Ghuznee, Cabool and Jclalabad, you 
will require, for the transport of provisions, a much larger amount of carriage ; 
and you will be ‘practically without communications, from the time of your 
leaving Candahar. Dependent entirely upon the courage of your army, and 
upon your own ability in directing it, I should wot have any doulit as to the 
guocess of the operation; but whether you Will be able to obtain provisions 
for your troops, during the whole march, afid forage «or your animals, may be 
a matter of reasonable doubt. Yet upon this your success will turn. 

‘You must remember thatit was not the superior rourage of the Affghans, 
‘but want, gnd the inclemency of the scason, which led tothe destruction of 
the army at Cabool; and you must feel as I do, that the los of another army, 
ale whatever cause it might arise, might be, fatal to our Goyernment in 

Inde. 

Ido not undervalue the aid which our’ Government in India would receive 
from the sucecasful execution by your army of a march through Ghagnec and 
Cabool, over the scenes of onr Inte disasters. I know all the effect which it 
would have upon the minds of our soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in 
Asia, and of our countrymen, and of all foreign nations in Europe. It is an 
object of just ambition, which no one more than myself would rejoice to ser 
eflected ; but Lsee that failure in the attempt is certain and inretrievable ruin; 
and I would endeavour to inspire you with the necessary caution, and make 
you fecl that, great as are the objects to be obtained by success, the rith is 
Bret ulso.” 

And again of the Somnanth gates, doomed to become a source 
of plentiful amusement ; and Mahmood’s mace, which was not 
to be found— 

“You will, recollect that what you will have to make w a successful march ; 
that that march must not be delayed by any hazardous operations against 
Ghumee og Cabdd1; that you should carefully calculate the time required to 
enable you ta reach Jellalabid in the first wech in Octuber, soas to form the 
rear-guard of Major-General Pollock’s army. If you should be enabled by 0 
coup-de-main to pet possession of Ghuznec and Cabool, you will actas you see 
fit, and leave decisive proofs of the power of the British army, without im- 
peaching itshumamty. You will bing away fiom the tomb of Mahmood of 

huzner his club, which hangs over it; andyau will bring away tho gates of his 
tomb. which are the gates of the Temple of Somnaut. ‘These will be tho just 
trophies of your successful march.” 

Qn the 10th of July, the Governor-General again wrote to 
General Nott leaving “ the line of rétirement”sto the Gencral’s 
«own decision ;” and on the 23rd he wrote to General Pollock, 
ordering him to adopt such measures as military considerations 
would snggest—to exert his force vigorously “ giving every proof 
of British power, which is not inconsistent with the usages of 
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war, and the dictates of Biitish hum inity ’"—The advance was 
now fully determined on—but the Governor-General still called it 
& rettrement, and on the loth of August he wrote to the Secret 
Committce, that Jie adhered absolutely to his o1ginal ntentions— 
“You will perceive, from the sal of thuse letters, that I adhire absolute 
ly to my orginal intention of withdrawing the whole army fom Afighuustan 


and that I have, in the mostempbatie manne, repentd the order before given 
foi that withdiawal 


Some risk I deem st yustrfinble to imcur tor the recovery of the guns and of 
the prisoners, and with the view of cxhibiting the tuumphant m uch ofa British 
army ove the sound on which 1 once suffered defat but Tconsidcr the pre- 
sers ition of the army in Aff,hanistin esscntial to the picseisation of our 
empne in Indi: and, howwcr the world might forgive o: applud me, 
J should never forgive myself, fT cxposed that army to any miterial and 
serious diner fol the possible acdomplislgncut of any obycct now to be «by 
tuncd in Afghanistan - 

My bope and expectations ae that without menting such danger 1 
abiFeficet thiouzh the msteuct ons I hive given, cory objced ngue desired 
Ty the megk of Fnjland 

It as difficult to conceive any valid re won for the Governor 
Genarals cxtactdinary icsohition not to admit that he hid 
sanctioncd the advance of the two anes upon Caubul Both 
the Canduha and Julllabid divisions of the Britsh force woe 
prepaicd to move forwnd curage bid been obtuned, 
ptovisions were tbundant, the troops wore cigar for the 

dvince the Gencrals had protested against the withdrawal, 
+ nfecta, of the amy and icpresented thar full abiity to 
xcomplish very destable object by a movement: upon the 
cyatal, © the people of Englind, at would appen, desned a 
forwad movement, and the Govemor Gener hid consented 
that both disistons of the amy should much upon Ciubul—but 
he would not sanction an avhance Up tothe vay time when 
the toops moved forward fm cacacut spurts it the prospect of 
adv mang,” bord Filenborough pasisted in decluing that he 
had donc nothing but order theu withdrgwal We wieh that we 
could itiubute this wweaston to the word ad:ance to some inore 
seepectible tecling than a dicad of incuning the 1¢spon bility of 
falme It 35 40 wholly unxcountabie that any British statesman 
should parsist mi gig the Icast crcehtable colorimg to a series 
ofcvents undertaken for the re-establishment of the militar 
iputation of kus country, that the suspicion will force itsclt 
upon the mind, 1n spite of ovcry eflort to suppicss the unchari- 
table thought, thgt by,givimag this offical chatter to the under 
taking, he, m a giext mcasine, absolved hunsclt from responsi- 
bility, m the event of failure atunding the advance. It is 
impossible to deny that im this theie would hive een a 
want of manlness—a want of motal couraz¢—a waut of genero- 
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sity,—qualities in which we are bound to say Lord Ellenborough 
was not often found wanting. Fortunately for the country, 
Generals Pollock and Nott were satisfied with the permissson to 
Move—no matter under what name—upon Qaubul; and still 
more fortunate for them that their daring was rewarded with 
triumphant success. 

The two armies, under the emphatic withdrawal-orders, thus 
described in the letter of the 16th of August, advanced upon 
Caubul. In a sketch of Lord Ellenborough’s administration, 
it would be out of place to dwell upon the brilliant successes of 
the two Generals—sucresses which, under Providence whose 
great mercies were signally displayed, the country owes to them 
and the troops under their command, These glorious events 
were in Lord Ellenborougi’s administration, but not of it. 
Mumanly speaking they belong to the British Indian Anmy—they 
belong to eneral Pollock and General Nott—but they do not 
belong to Lord Ellenborough. « 

On the 16th of September, the British Ensign was planted by 
Gencral Pollock on the Balla Hissar_of Caubul—and on the Ist 
October, Lord Ellenborough dated from Simlah a proclamation, 
declaring the sucecssful achievement of the objects of the 
campaign—denouncing the folly of his predecessor in first 
marching an army across the Indus, and, according to some 
interpretations, the blindness and ignorance of the deccased 
Envoy—deelaring that the British Government would, for the 
future, rest contented with the limits Nature had assigned to 
its empire—ordering the ultimate withdrawal of all the troops 
from Affghanistan, and leaving the Affhans to enjoy the anar- 
chy engendered by their crimes.* 


* We subjoin the Proclamation, in its own identical words — 





Faoc1 aMArion 

gs Secret Department Sanlu, the Lat October, 1812 
w The Gow ramen of India dary ted ts antoy {9 pass the Indhiy iw ede ta espa frum 
Afghanvem a Cluct bheved to “be hostile fo Brinch intercsts, md ty mplace upon his 


fuuone « Soverciga n presented tu be trendly to those anturests, and pyaar with lus’ former 


jubjects, 

wee Phe Chel beheved to be hostile beermae a prisoner, aod the Sovereign represented tole 
popular waa replac on iis thione but, alter events, which brought intu question hie 
delity to the Gov nt ley whack be wai restored, Ho lost by the buds of on avsasain, the 

midst insurrections, and lis death was preceded aud followed by 


thione he had guly he 
shill casting anarchy 

" Diseaters unparalleled in then extent, unless by the errors im which they  ornnated, 
and by the treachery by which they ‘were completed, hase, m une short cumpaura been 
Avenged upon every scene of past miviortune, and iepoaled victures m the ficid, and the 
captuie of the cites and citadels of Ghusn and Cabout, have ugain attached the ophuon 
of uvanalalls ta the Bribsl anns 

o"'Phe Muitvsh wrmy wm possession of Adighamstan will now be withdy 

“Phe. Governot-Geneial willl leave it to the Afighaus themselycs 
amidst the anarchy which 19 the consoquance of their crimes 

* ‘To force a Hovercign upon a reluctant peuple, would be as icons 
i116 with the prinnipies of the Brush Goversment, teoduig to place { 
‘of that poople at the disposal of the first mvader, aud to impose the 
Sovereign, wilhout the prospeet of benefit from Lis alam e 

“The Govetnor-Cenelal will willingly recogmize any Government ay 
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This was a very remarkable proclamation. There would have 
been something rather sublime in the candourof it, if the measures 
denounced had belonged to Lord Ellenborough’s own administra- 
tion; there woujd have been something admirable in the promises 
it held out, if those promises had not been broken; but looking 
back upon it now, anfl reviewing the history of the few months 
following that memorable October, it is impossible not to see that 
the proclamation was distinguished by as little sclf-knowledge 
as generosity. It stigmatised the aggressive policy of Lord 
Auckland, and held out promises of a widely MMfecont course, 
The promise was so checring, that some saw cnough in it to 
neutralise the many objectionable passages, which the munifesto 
contained. The ‘only satisfactory portion of the proclamation 
turned out to be # gross delusion. 

The proclamation was dated Simlah, Ovtobcr 1, 1842. On 
that same day of October, four years before, Lord Auckland had 
issued from the same spcet, the famous manifesto, announcing his 
intention to invade Afighanistan. The coincidence could 
scarcely have been an accidental one. Indeed there are strong 
grounds for the belief that the proclamation was not wrilten on 
that Ist day of October, 1842. It was so dated for effeci— We 
shall not say that the act wa» a malicious, but we must be 
permitted to observe, that it was a puerile one. But dates are 
sometimes sharp-cutting instruments, which nay be turned 
against the unskilful employer of them, Lord Ellenborough 
dated his proclamation, withdrawing the whole army from 
Affghanistan, the 1st of October, and it was incontestibly shown 
that at that date, the release of ow captive officers and ladies, 


themaeives, which shall appear desirous and capable of ronintumang fienlly relations with 


a it a 
ee Mtn with the Limite nature appoors fa have aevymed to ats empire, Qe Goverament 


Hise forts tot tibbsmeant ant mavten ince of gene il pence, to 
verigay und Cl 9 alhes aud tu the pruspertly aud happiuees 


ts 

The vers of the Sumgab and fondue, and the mowyamous Pasees anc the barlnrows 
teibes of Adghnnst ey will be picat betwecn the Bites amy and im enemy gopnu chin 
fom the West, fo ideed such enemy there can be, ind no longer between the unny and 


ts supplies. 













he 
on 








* Wipe Governot Genetal cannot fear the mrsconstruction of tue motives an 1hus trankly 
wane ing to surrounding Rtates, he pauifte and conservative poltey of ius Gexcriment, 
* Afighanstan wd Chink hyve secg af once the turces al bis disposal, and the eect with 


which they con be apithed ; ee 

aipintere wat to pe we for the sake of th beac its 1t tonfers wpon the peupie, the Gos 
1 eee aera piced that puace-sball be observed, and wll put furth the whole power of 
the British Government to corice the State hy whi bh tt shall he intringed: 


“By order of the Right Honorable the Gavesnor Genetal of [nde 


Accretary to the Goternment of fnttea, with the Gorernor General * 
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though actually achieved, was an event uhknown at Sim- 
jah. 

The fate of the unfortunate prisoners had excited from the 
first among all classes of Europeans in India the intensest inter- 
est and the liveliest sympathy. By many the ‘recovery of the 
captives had heen regarded as the main ‘object of the second 
invasion of Affghanisten. Jt was natural and it was commen-~ 
dable that the best feclings of humanity should in such a con- 
juncture have eacrcised a more potent influence over the 
judgments of men than considerations of general policy; but it 
would be unjust to revile the statesman, who took a cooler, but 
more enlarged view of the question, aud hesitated to risk the lives 
of many, tor the salvation of a few.. We do hot assert that the 
recovery of the prisoners waseiot a questioh of policy, and an 
unportant one in itsel’; but it sunk into insignificance, when 
weighed against the consideration that a second failure in 
Affghanistan would have been a_deathrbluw to our empire in 
the Easi* We must not, therefore, view with indignation the 
condaet of the Governor-General, who regarded the recovery of 
the prsoners, as a subordinate object; but we should be at a 
loss to express our astonishment at the conduct of the statesman, 
who, having achieved the greater objects and overcome all risks, 
were, in the hour of victory, to lose sight of the subordinate 
objects —associated as they were with the carucst longings of a 
generons commumnity—and issue a proclamation, declaring in 
efteet before all the world that the recovery of the prisoners was 
amatter of no concern to him at all-—that, in fact, the army 
nught be withdrawn leaving the cuptives to their fate. At an 
ealier period, it might have been advanced that the chance of 
recovering the prisoners was vot worth the risk of pushing on an 
ill-equipped army to Caubul—it might hate been advanced, that 
negociations at Julalabad were better calenlated to obtain the 
tclease of the cdptives thgn hostile operations at Caubul—but 
the army having advanced ; the capital of Affghanistan having 
been oceupicd by British troops; the risk, both as regards the 
ariny and the prisoners themsehes, having been incurred ; it is 
inconccivable that then our work should have been looked upon 
as accomplished, whilst our prisoners were still in the hands of the 
Affghan. The haste with which the Governor-General brought 
out the Simlah proclamation, when the dclay of a day or two would 
have cnabled him to announce the reco: ery pf thg prisoners, was 
therefore considered as indecent as his subsequent treatment of 











* We do not maint un that st would have beca— but Lord Eilenborough was of that 
apinon—and it arsured}y would have been an smmcnse calamity 
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those prisoners was ungeucrons and unjust. The pleasure of dating 
the manifesto on the Ist of October must have been, if his Lord- 
ship was alive to the truth, but a poor recompense tor the al- 
mor universal adium which this apparent precipitancy ex- 
cited. ; 

It must not, however, be too hastily assumed. that the aban- 
donment of the prisoners was an event ever contemplated by the 
Governor-General, after it had been finally resolved to push on 
the Armies to Caubul. There are repeated indications in his 
public dispatches, thatthe recovery of the prisoners, though in 
the eyes of the statesmay, n secondary object, was an event, to 
the realisation of which hee looked forward with no culpable un- 
concern, It was at loast one &f the cherished objects of the cam- 
paign, thongh it heldnot the highest place; and when he issued the 
proclamation of October the Ist, he believed that it had heen 
accomplished. The Governor-General, it is true, received intelli- 
gence of the recovery of © all the prisoners, execpt Capt. 

5 . 7 . . 

ygrave,” not before the eveniag of the 4th of October. But it 
must never be forgotten that General Pollock, in his letter of the 
16th, which the Governor-General had received before the Ist. 
mentioucd that some of the prisoners had come in, and that 
* unless some very unforeseen cireamstanees occur,” he expected 
* to obtain possession of the whole,” Capt. Bygrave excepted, 
“in the course of cight or teu days,"—and in the notification 
of Sept. 30, announcing the arrival of the two divisions of the 
Army at Caubul, and the planting of the British ensign on the 
Balla Hissar, the Governor-General had announced that. the 
report of General Pollock * led him to expect,” that “ long 
before this day all the British anes taken by the Alighans, 
will have been brought into the General's camp.” “It may be said, 
therefure, that he issued the manifiste of the Ist of October, in 
anticipation of an event—or rather the receipt of <nteljigence of 
an event—which he believed to be alos? inevitable. - 

But the prisoners were reseued—one and all—and returned 
unscathed to their friends, Great was the rejoicing throughout 
all India. The objects of the second war in Affghanistan were 
helicved to be now fully accomplished ; and the winter of 1842 
opened upon the country, as bright and joyous, as that of the 
preceding year had been gloomy and sad. The Army onee more 
turned its back (for ever, ye hope) upon Canbul—not, as of 
old, in the agon¥ of “humiliation, fut in the flush, of victory 
and triumph. The Affghan drama was well nigh played 
out-—but the first and noblest victim of our national injus- 
tice was still a prisoner in the hands of the British, The 
Governor-General had publicly annopneed in his proclamation 
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of the Ist of October, that Dost Mahomed was only “ believed 
to be hostile to British interests,” that Shah-Soojah was onl: 
* represented to he friendly to those interests and popular with 
his own people ;” and that the British Government had now 
come to the determination to leave the Affghans to forma 
Government themselves, and to recognise that Government when 
formed. After these declarations, the retention of Dost Mahomed 
in captivity would have been confessedly inconsistent and unjust. 
The Governor-General did as it became him to do. Ie issued 
@ proclamation, setting forth that when the “ British army re-~ 
turning from Affichanistan shall have pagsed the Indus, all the 
Affghansnow in the power of the British Government shall Le per- 
mitted to return to their country.” This was equally reasonable 
and just—but the proclamation was not withont charexterintic dis- 
figurements, for the Governor-General who had set his heart 
upon a grand pageant at Ferozcpore, added a codicil to the effect 
that the released Afighan princes were to present themselves, 
before returning to their desolated country, “ at the Durbar of 
the Governor-General in his camp at Ferozepore.” The popular 
fecling against this contemplated outrage was strong and univer- 
sal. ‘There was not a gencrons mind in the country which did 
uot feel deeply the wrong that was to be done to these un- 
fortunate prinees. The Governor-General, in a better hour, 
conscious of error, consented to forego the pitiful delight of gracing 
his triumph with the presence of a dethroned monareb, whose 
national feelings were not so wholly extinguished by exile as to 
render his appearance at the Ferozepore ‘entivitios anything but 
apainful and humiliating trial. ‘The order issued in thought- 
Tessness was_revoked in good feeling, and Dost Mahomed re- 
turned to Affghanistan without enduring this last crowning injury 
at the hands of the British Government. 

Then,gamethat uotable proclamation, which has convulsed 
all Euvope with laughter—the proclamation of the Gates, It has 
been seen that from the first moment that the Governor-General 
began seriously to contemplate the retirement of General Nott’s 
army, via Cabul, he had fondly sct his heart upon the Sandal- 
wood gates of Somnauth. If the Governor-General were thought 
by many to feel no great sympathy with the unfortunate prisoners, 
and to be somewhat apathetic regarding their recovery, it couldnot 
be denied that he had an intense longing to recover the gates. 
The gates, according to instructions received from the Governor- 
General, had been carried off—a cumbrous trophy—by General 
Nott; and on the 16th of November, Lord Ellenvorough issued 
trom Simlah, a proclamation, announcing the important fact to the 

_world, ordering an escort,to be appointed to convey the trophy 
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to Somnauth, an¥ announcing that the annexed letter hed been 
addressed to the Princes and Chiefs and People of India— 


From the Governor Genural to all the Princes and Chiefs and People of 
Sadia 


S 
“ My brothers and my friends —Our victorious aimy bea the gates of the 
temple of Somnauth, in*trmph fom Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Mahmood look» upon the 1uins of Ghuznee 
“ The insult of 800 years 19 at lestavenged ‘The gntes of the temple of 
Somnauth, so long the memonal of you humiliation, are become the proud- 
bt record of your national glory, the proof of you. superiority in arms over 
the nations beyond the Indus 
“lo you, Princes and ‘Chiefs of Sirhind, of Reywara, of Malwa, and of 
Gurerat, I shall commit thrgglonous trophy of successful war 
“ou will, yourselves, witbeall hono, transmut the fetes of aandal-wood 
through you: reypectise ternitone$ to the restored temple of Somnauth 
“The Chicfs ot Sirhind shull be infimed, at what time our victonous 
army will fst deliver the gates of the temple inte then guardionsinp, at the 
fout of the bridge of the Sutly 
“My Brothers aud my Li wnds,—I bave ever rehed, with confidence upon 
your ittachmcut to the Bits? Govanment ‘ou sce how worthy it proves 
itsclf of your love, when, 1¢ 2A ding your honor as its own, 1t exerts the power 
of it¢ ums to restore to you the fates of the temple of Somnauth, so long 
the memonial of your salytelion to the Afghans 
“Lor myself, dented with you in anicrest and im fechng, I regard with 
all your own enthusiasm the gh whicvements of that heroie army, rcflect~ 
ang alike uumortil honor upon my nitive ind upon my adopted country 
* Lopreserve and to ampiose the happy ‘union of ou: two countziea, neces- 
suy ts it 3¢ to the welfae of both x5 the constint objcet of my thoughts. 
Upon that union depends the security of every ly 1s well as of cvery subject 
of the Butish Government fiom the musirses wherchy, mm former tuncs, 
India wwe afflicted thiough that alone has ou aimy now waved its taums 
ant stand ads over the ruins of Ghusnee, wd planted them upon the Bolo 
Htivear of Cabool 
“Moy thu good Movidence, which his hitherto so manifestly protected 
ne, still cXtend tome its fiver, thit Emay so use the powcr now cntrusted 
to my hinds, as to advance youn prospnity, and seemc your happincas, by 
phon, the umon of oa two countics upon foundations which may render 
it eternal 
J Lftrxi egovcn” 
We do not say 315 a pity that the Governor-General Had not 
@ friend or counsellor at has clbow Lo reshham him from perpe- 
tiating this atocious folly , for had a scort of friends and coun- 
scllors been at bis side, 1t would equally have been perpetrated. 
Anything mote supremely mdiculous, as it stands in ity English 
dics, has seldom been penned. It may have been less so, to 
the ea and eye, in its onental gab, but attire the sentences as 
you mught, the same: intimuc absurdities were patent to the 
understanding. The Duke of Wellington called 1, m apology, @ 
“soug of triumph.” It may have been a song of triumph; or a 
song of anything else, but that t was a very silly song 1s unques- 
tionable., “Politically, 1t was nothing worse. It 15 true that the 
= 41 
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Governor who makes himself a langhing-stock, owers the dignity 
of the Goverument, and so far does political mischtef—but the 
many mighty evils spokcn of prophctically as inevitable results of 
this singular letter to the brothew and friends of the Governor 
General, we have not yet lived to witness.“ As a folly the 
Somnauth proclamation was one of the first magnitude—but we 
conceive it to be, pohtically, nothing worse. It waa folly of the 
most senseless kind, for 1t was calculated to please no one. The 
brothers and friends addressed were a mixed family of Ma- 
homedans and Hindoos. The pnde of the Mahomedans was of 
course wounded; and to the Hindoos, thé offer of the polluted 
gates of Somnauth was little short of an insult. The temple 
moreover was in ruins and the sacred ground trodden by M: 
medans. Among Curopears, worldly mea scouted the pio- 
clamation as a folly, and rchgious men denounced it as a 
crime. The gates proceeded no further than Agra, tor the 
roject. was laughed down, and the Governot-General, we have 
vithe doubt, 1n time awakened to a sense of his own ineptitude, 
Tho heat of the weatha was found a suffiuent preteat for the 
consignment of the boasted trophy to a lumber-room , and now 
the Gates of Somnanth exist but asa standing joke, which 1s 
begining to grow we tk im the Icgs 
Quittmg Simlah, the Goveinoi-General moved down to 
the pluns of Turosepoic, wheie the army of Resetve was fast 
assembling The assemblage ot this force had been onginally 
projected by Lord Auckland, at a time when it was beheved that 
the presence of such an aimy of observation on our north-western 
fiontir would have a great motal effect, upon neighbouring 
states thas been said, that when it did assemble, at the com- 
menccment of the cold season of 1843, 1t was intended to answer 
no othe: purpose than that of a vast pagdant, that the Governor- 
General had determined on celebrating the 1etuin of the victo- 
nous arrers with all possble pomp, and that he looked forward 
with childish dehght and anxiety to the magnificent fete cham~ 
tre of which he ad appointed himself director-n-chicf Tt must 
Be admitted that Lord Ellenborough tooh a somewhat undigm- 
hed interest in the details of these and other puershties but we 
may question the justice of the assertion that the army was kept 
ethet for no othe: purpose than that of presenting arms to 
the “ Illustrious Garnmson” of Julalabad, and turnmg out for a 
grand field-day. The fidelity of the.Seihhs had long been sus- 
cted ; and it was considered by no means an impossible event, 
that the march of ow Arm}, worn, sick, and encumbered, 
through the Punjab, would offer a temptation too strong to 
be resisted by the mutunous Seihh soldiery, whose real feeling) 
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had betrayed itstIf early in the year at Peshawur. Had the 
Governor-General felt secure in the reality of the formal alli- 
ance with the Punjab, he might have dispersed the Army of 
Reserve when the Affghanistan force crossed the Attock; but 
besides that sch expositions of the military resources of the 
nation are never wholly without it in such troubled times, 
as doubts, and notunreasonabledoubtsof Scikh fidelity had arisen,* 
it was sound policy to keep a force on the frontier until the return- 
ing troops had actually crossed the Sutlej. This event vecurred at 
the close of December. The Army of Reserve was spread out 
over the great plain of Ferozepore.  T'riumphal arches had been 
erected ; a temporary ‘ridge thrown across the Sutlej; the ele- 
phants, no insignificant portion of the coming tomasha, had been 
gorgeously painted®and decorated some affirm under the eye of 
the Governor-Gencral ;_ and as much of tinsel, und bamboo-work, 
and colored cloth, as could give effect to the triumph, had been 
expended on the oceaion. On the 17th of December Bir 
Robert Sale crossed theeSntlej at the head of that gallant body 
of troops, which had compostd the garrison of Julalabad. The 
Governor-General went forth to mect them, A. strect of two 
hundred and fifty elephants, more or less caparisoned, had been 
formed, nnd through this marched the herocs of Jullalubad—the 
13th Light Tufantry, Sale’s own regiment, at the head of the 
column. The morning was dull and lowering; not a gleam of 
sunshine lighted up the festive scene; but there were sunny 
hearts, and bright faces; and as the Horse Artillery guns 
boomed forth their welcome, and the band of the Lancers struck 
up the ever animating “conquering hero” tune, and each 
regiment in succession, as the column passed on, saluted their 
long abseut comrades, the heart must have been a dull one 
that did not acknowledge that there is something of a bright 
side even to the picture of war. ; 

On the 19th General Pollock cragsed the “Sutlep; and on 
the 23rd, Gencral Nott arrived, bringing with him the fates of 
Somnauth. Then there was feasting and festivity in the gigantic 
tents, hung with silken flags, on which in polyglot emblazon~ 
ments, were the names of the actions that had been fought; 
many complimentary effusions, in the shape of after-dinner ha- 
rangues; and in the mornings grand ficld~days, more or less, 
according to the “skiey influences.” The year-—a most eventful 
one—was closed witlea grad military display. Afier so much real 
hard fighting, a sham fight on alarge scale was tacked on like a 
farce at the close of a tragedy. The plain was covered with Bri- 
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tish and Seikh troops, and in the presence of Pertaub Singh, the 
heir apparent—one of the victims of the late bloody revolution— 
Dhyan Singh, the minister, the Governor-General, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and others of less note, some forty thousand 
men, with a hundred guns were manceuvred onthe great plain. 
On this grand tableau the curtain fell; and the ycar opportunely 
closed in gaiety and glitter; in prosperity and parade. 
The Sepoy regiments having heen feasted with their “ favorite 

mehtoys” Crnpetincata) and the important event announced in a 
Government notification, the Army of Reserve was broken up; 
but not before the Governor-General, nfoved by that charac- 
teristic admiration of gallantry, which mere than any thing else 
has carned for him the title of the “mend of’ the Army,” had. 
done all that Jay in his power to reward tlfe troops who had 
achieved such brilliant successes. The honors, which he could 
not bestow, he solicited from the Crown, on behalf of the brave 
men who had so fairly carned them and the distribution of 
honorary distinctions which ensued gave almost universal satis- 
faction. It erred rather on the sidé of liberality ; and, perhaps, 
there are some old soldicrs, in the seantily-decorated Queen's 
Army, who think that during the last two ycars, honors have been 
bestowed so profuscly as to lower their real value, by showing 
how casily they are to be earncd. But it is better to err on the 
side of liberality than of chariness—better even that the unwor- 
thy ehould be ‘decorated than that the worthy should pine in 
vain for the distinction. 

And now it was fondly believed that a season of rest hud 
arrived, and that the Governor-General, returning at onco to 
the seat of Government, would devote himsclt sedulously to 
the cultivation of those blessed arts of peace, which he had cre- 
while pledged himself to foster. ‘T! hough the wording of the pro- 
clamation of October Ist, was in some of its most iniportant 
paragraphet sufficiently vague, the geucral impression which it 
was calculated to convey was that the Governor-General had 
determined to turn his back upon other countries and his face 
towards his own ; to cement an honorable and a lasting peace ; and 
by devoting the remainder of his administration to works of domes- 
tic utility to emulate the magnificent benevolence of the Maho- 
medan conqucrors. Indeed, the Governor-General had not only 
announced Peace in Asia, but had inscribed it on a commemo- 
ratory medal; and whatever may have been his reading of the 
vague phrase “the limits nature had assigned to our empire,” 
the obvious construction of all Lord Ellenborough’s declarations 
at that period, was that he had determined on pursuing a pacific 
line of policy, and, on no account, to extend the British empire 
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in the east beyund the Lnts which it had then attained. But 
this was the veriest deluuon = Winlt Lord Ellenborough was 
publicly consigniug to infamy the aggressive policy of his prede- 
cessor, he was maturing me wures, charactersd by as deep 
anpustice, for the subvervon of the Talpoor dynasty a Sindh 
Whit our troops were cngagcd an Afigh istan—wiult, to use 
a common eaptcssion, out hands were full—we contented om 
selves with things av thcy wae in Sindh, aud congratulated 
omrselyes on the tlicndly techng whieh the Amecis had exhibited 
wate when they mught have wrought us gucveus annoy- 
ance Ftascertum that the Ameos, hadat ovr cntacd into 
then hearts to myme wy, would hive sczcd upon that most cons 
yenient scison of 1642443 when unpuallcled disasters bid 
befallen us, the operation of which Iidicadcaicd at uccessary that 
all the cftots of Govermncut should he dinceted to onc point, to be 
distracted, frum which would m itscH have becn a misfortune, and 
af the call were occasioged by wm outbre ih im mother part of the 
country, a calumnty of dhe dnestampoait ‘The Amcers did not 
harass us, when we were weak Then forbearance, dung the 
cwly pat of 1842, wissn viude ind birbuous peopk, owmg 
us nothme, and but litte skilled Christm obhe wons, good 
aftcr ats kind—but no sooncr did the withdrawal of the aumics 
fom Afighanmtan render us strong, whac ast wo bul boca weak, 
no soonar were we placed ima position which render d the for 
hearance of the Ameas no longa a matter of vital coucaanment 
tous, than the Goveana-Gencal began to cist thout for a 
pietest to chastise than md m process of time, the plans 
of Sindh having becn sprmbled with the blood of hundieds of 
bie men, 1 proclamation wis issued declining the counuy of 
the Amecis to hive Lipsed, by tight of conquest, into a Butish 
previnee 
We hue so titcly investigated the chuactar of Butish pro~ 
ccedings in Sindh so lately caposyt the ofmpsaryustice of 
our policy towards thu dl-fatcd country ,* that we my spare out- 
sclves the pun of conidciing the subjcet, on the present occa 
ston The Governor-Genaitt quitted Leroscpoie on the Sth of 
Januuy, and on the Sth of Icbrauy, accompinicd by the Jula- 
labad parnson, be made a tuumphant cntry mte Dellu, whence 
afte: holding certains durbars, and im no say great degree, 
* elev itn, the fallen fortunes of the mmpcrial Mogul, proceeded on 
his journey to, Agia, which he rcached on the 4th of March 
Hate he took possession of a place called the Palace, which had 
nothing bat the regal name to recommend if, for it was about 
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the hottest and most untlesirable residence in dll India, From 
this palace the Governor-General announced the defeat of the 
Ameers of Sindh—from this Palace he announced that their 
territories, by a political juggle, had been converted into a British 
province. It this palace, the Governor-Gencfal, attired in a 
suit of clothes, described by one who was prosent on the occasion, 
as “a cross between a popinjay and a peacock,” and surrounded 
with all available paraphernalia of pageantry, invested Generals 
Pollock and Nott with the Grand-Crosses of the Order of the 
Bath. Here he expressed his deep regret that Providence had 
not made him a soldier. ‘Throughout all the most sultry season 
of the year his Lordship remained inethe sultriest place in 
India; and it is worthy of remark hat during the whole time 
that he held the reins of Government, the pablic never heard of 
his being sick or sorry for a day. He seemed to have no fear 
of the climate ; but in all weathers was ready to undertake lon, 
and trying journeys by dawk; and alhough many rredieted 
ih he would * kill himself,” his health,scarccly failed him for a 
«lay. . 

On the 30th of May, Lord Ellenborongh left Agra and proceed- 
ed tu Allahabad, whither the State-pinnace, towed by steam, had 
been despatched to bring down the noble Lord to the presidency. 
"Lhe move was a sudden onc; for it was understood that he had 
determined wipe proceeding to Simlah; and some believed that 
the change of plan_ was the result of certain significant hints of 
the inexpedicncy of playing truant so long from his Council. 
Be this as it may, the Governor-General reached the presidency 
on the 15th of July; and was welcomed with much cordiality 
in military circles, where, as the Friend of the Army, he was 
held in general esteem. With characteristic hospitality the 
military at Barrackpore and Dum-I)uni entertained the Go- 
vernor General; and the example of hospitality was in 
course of érne followed iy Calcutta. On these occasions, Lord 
Ellenborough lost no opportunity of announcing, in emphatic 
language, his high admiration of the gallantry and good conduct 
ofthe Indiau army; and declaring that the country had been 
won by the sword, and by the sword alone could it be retained. 
From this time, all hope of the realisation of those benevolent 
promises, 80 gratuitously put forth at the London Tavern had 
utterly passed away; and the mest sanguine had ceased to look 
for the prosecution of those great measures of, public utility; 
the cultivation of those humanising arts of peace, which the 
Governor-General had two years before declared to be the 
highest objects of his ambition. The allurements of the cam 
had dazzled his eyes and captivated his heart and led astray his 
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understanding. *He regretted that perverse fortune had not made 
him a warrior by a profession—regrets in which many nust have 
shared ; for assuredly a good soldicr has been spoiled to make a 
most indifferent statesman. He might not have, riven to the 
height of a Nayfleon ; but he would not have fallen far short of a 
Marat. Full of enthusiasm and courage, with little judgment 
and self-controul, he might have rivalled the hero of the white 
plume and the flowing locks and the colored harness; and would, 
we doubt not, in Jeading a ch: of cavalry, have emulated 
the dashing gallantry of the mel atic Frenchman. 

The time had now’arrived when the Governor-General was 
doomed to sce something beyond the mere glitter of a camp. 
An opportunity of tasting’ the perils of real warfare was presented 
to him and it was rfot neglected. © Affairs were reaching a crisis 
at Gwalior; and the Governor-General again deemed it advi- 
sable to forsake his Council and to betake himself to the 
neighbourhood of the scene of action. 

We must here take a slight retrospective glance at the history 
of recent events in Scindiah’s*dominions, On the 7th of February 
1843, the Maharajah Junkojce Rao Scindiah, after a_life spent 
in indolence and debauchery, died without issue. The infirm 
state of the Maharajah’s health had previously suggested the 
propricty of nominating a successor, and Bhagecrut Rao, “a 
tine boy of about eight years of age, good looking and of a fair 
complexion,” was named by the Gwalior Durbar as the next of kin 
and the most fitting inheritor, On the death of the Maharajah, 
his widow the Tara Ranec,—a girl of twelve—with the con- 
eurrence of the chief, adopted the boy as her son, and 
recognized his succession to the Guddce—the British resident 
at Gwalior entirely approving of the choice and usnisting at the 
ceremony of investiture, 

The Maharanee and the child of her adgption being the 
merest children, if was necessary to appoint a regenc}? |At the 
head of this was placed the Mama Sahib—the maternal uncle 
of the late Maharajah—a man whom, two ycars before, the 
British resident had declared to be “ the most capable of all the 
ministers”of state, and “certainly the person of most influence 
at present ;” but he added, “I am of opinion it is likely to 
terminate with his nephew's, the Maharajah’s, existence.” This 
was spoken with Preppetie veracity ; but nevertheless the Mama 
Sahib was appointed—at the instigation of the British Govern- 
ment—sole Regent. To any one really acquainted with the state 
of feeling within the palace this must have appeared, from the 
very first, a most hopeless undertaking. The Mama Sghi} himself 
entered upon the duties of his office not without strong mis- 
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givings. The Mahordnee aud the chiefs fielded a sullen 
assent; the Portugucse officers exerted themselves to preserve 
order and peace in camp; and outwardly there were no 
manifestations of discontent—beyond the revolt of a battalion of 
infantry, which corrupted two more 5 but produced no serious 
effects. Indeed, a few days after the investiture, the Resident 
declared that “the appointment of the Mama Sahib as regent 
appears to have given ‘universal satisfaction to the troops and 
people generally, who highly applaud the measure”-—and yet 
at this early stage, was contemplated the probabitity of the march 
of a British force upon Gwalior, to support the authority of the 
Regent. Our arrangements had sentencevf utter failure written 
down against them from the firet. We had interfered for the 
establishment of so popular a goverment, tHfat a fortnight after 
its appointment, we began to bethink ourselves of propping it 
up with a fuleram of British bayonets. 

Alrendy was there a hostile party forming in the palace, 
which soon proved fatal to the authority of the Mama Sahib. 
This is not the first Pied-chamber intrigue, which has over~ 
turned a ministry 5 nor is it likely to be the Inst. ‘There was a 
woman named Morengee in the alace—-a restless, designing 
person, whose influence over the Maharance was lclieved to be 
dangerous. With this party was leagued the Dada Khasjee- 
wallah—or steward of the household, one of the ministers 
who bad consented to carry on the aftairs of the regency, under 
the Mama Sahib. It was deemed nuvisable for the security of 
the state, to remove hoth of these from Gwalior—the woman 
waa to be cast out at allevents, After some difficulty this was 
accomplished—the Dada Khayee-wallah, with consummate 
hyproenisy, having, inthe meantime put on 4 smooth countenance 
and declared himsell to be the fiend and obedient servant of 
the regency. APuirs wore a favorable aspect.‘ I should hope,” 
wrote the British Resident on the 15th of March, “ that on 
effecting the measure new in contemplation (the removal of the 
woman Morengce) the regent will find himself armed with the 
fall and undisputed powers of that high office”-—a delusion, 
soon but too apparent. One intriquante bad been removed ; but 
the spirit of intrigue was still rife in the palace 5 and the Dada 
Khosjee-wallah, beneath # cloak of outward fidelity and an 
assumed honesty of demeanour, concealed designs but too surely 
calculated to over-turn the existing goternment.. “ On the 13¢! 
instant,” wrote the British Resident, on the 17th of April, the 
Mama Sahib paid me a visit, from whom I learnt that all matters 
were going on as well as he could wish, but that he still con- 
tinued to entertain some suspicion of underhand practices on 
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the partof the Didda Khasjec-wallah aud his followers ; he said he 
hadsent for him and taxed him with thjs, but which the Dada ut- 
terly disclaimed all knowledge of, and challenged enquiry into his 
conduct,"—still there was something in his manner, calculated to 
excite anapicign ; and soon the truth became sufficientl 
apparent. The Dada Khasjec-wallah had fully established his 
influence over the pind of the young Bhace, who now 
began to complain openly of the measures of the Mama Sahib, 
and, sometimes, angrily to resent them. ‘The attempt to remove 
the Khasjec-wallah, first on one pretext, then on another, had 
failed. {t was soon “but too certain that all hope of an adjust- 
ment of affairs by the withdrawal of his paramount influence was 
at anend; the désigning’Minister had worked to better purpose 
than a pilgrimage fo Benares, which though it might have an- 
awered 10 cover a failure, presented no attraction sufficient to 
lure him away in the hour of success. It was now scarcely 
necessary to wear the anask any longer. On the 22d of May 
the Maharance opevlyedeclared to the British Resident that, 
disapproving as she «id of the Mama Sahib’s measures, “ she 
could never think of allowing him to continuc in office.” The 
Resident, after a fitting lecture on the folly of being led 
astray by evil-disposed persons, retired from the Durbar, declarin 
that he could nover sanction the removal of a Regent, approve 
of by the British Government. ‘The Muharunce, however, had 
come to the settled determination of ojecting the obnoxious 
minister: and in spite of the importunities of the British Vakeel 
and other influential men, declared that she would rather Jay 
down her life than bear any longer the supremacy of a man, 
who had inspired her with so little confidence and affection. 
Nothing could shake her determination. She was willing to 
yicld every other point even to the cherished design of appoint- 
ing the Dada Khagjec-wallah to the chief reat Jin the cabinet— 
Lut upon this, she was inexorable. J’he Mama Sahib must be | 
dismissed. - 

His authority was now atanend. The British Resident speaks 
of the Dada Khayjec-walluh’s faction, but it appears to have been 
a faction of well nigh the whole state. The Mama Sahib had 
scarcely sufficient adherents to attain to the dignity of a faction, 
The truth is not to be disguised. He wanted influence; he 
wanted capacity; he wanted energy. Ife had not the qualities 
necessary to inepire-affection, or to command respect. le was 
neither Joved nor feared ; neither confided in by the Court nor 
looked up to by the army The opportunities of establishing 
a paramount influence, which had presented themselves on the 
ascension of the voung Maharajah, he had been imbecile enough 
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to neglect ; and when subsequently he perceived that dangerous 
intrigues were on foot in the palace, he had neither the sagacity 
to play off wile against wile, nor energy to counteract by his own 
activity the activity of his enemies. e Dada Khasjec-wallah, 
though no hero, supported by the palace party, neglected no 
opportunity of strengtheni: jis influence out-of-doors; whilst 
the Mama Sahib, iuert and imbecile, seems from the first to 
have made no manly endcavors to uphold his authority in the 
state. The few summer friends, whom he had once possessed, 
fell off from him; and soon, utterly deserted, he was fain to 
seck safety in flight. The British Resident, finding all remon- 
strance vain, recommended the ex-regent to make a virtue of 
necessity, and stipulated that he shouid be permitted to quit” 
the Lushkur without molestaticn from his eneinies. The Mama 

Sahib retired, and the British Resident was ordered also to retire. 

‘This was at the beginning of June. 

The retirement of the British Resident, occasioned some alarm 
in the palace.* The Governor-General had desired Col. Speirs 
to attribute his withdrawal to the heat of the weather; and 
* change of air” was accordingly given out to be the real object 
of the movement. This, however, was a shallow subterfuge ; and 
tended, in no measure, to allay the apprehensions of the young 
Rance and her party. The object of this piece of diplomacy 
was not to embarrass the future movements of the Resident ; but 
the alarm excited by the withdrawal of the British Minister was 
spoken of as a favorable symptom; and the effect of the move- 
ment was such as to raise the belief that any arrangements short 
of the restoration of the Mame Sahib would, at that time, have 
been willingly acceded to, rather than that the risk of a rupture 
with the British Government should be incurred, 

At this period the Governor-General, who appears to have 
taken no very lively interest in the proceedings, and certainl 
never anticipated’ that they would have such a bloody termi- 
nation, exhibited, in all his remarks on the subject, the greatest 
good sense, moderation, andjustice. Hesaid that the Mama Sahib 
was clearly an incapable, who “had proved himself quite unfit 
to manage cither men or women, and a minister of Gwalior 
must manage both;” he saw no great offence to the British 
Government in the removal of this incapable from office ; nor 
did he wish to foree upon the state an unpopular minister nor 
in any way unduly to interfere. “ Any form of administerin, 
the affairs of the deralior state, which may effect the object oi 

+ Ithas been often stated that the Remdent was expelled. So far from thia being 


the case, he was ordered to retire, in such » menner as that he might return when- 
ever it waa convenzent, without any forfeiture of consutency. 
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frontier tranquift will be satisfactory,” he said “ to the British 
Government. Nothing could be more reasonable than this, 

The Governor-General moxed down to Calcutta; and Colonel 
Spiers continugd to reside at Dholapoie. At Gwalior, the Dada 

hasjee-wallah grew stronger and stronger every day; and as an 
effect of his restless ‘ambition, the whole army was thrown into a 
state of mutiny. The troops instigated by the Dada rose up 
against their Christian officers , day after day the Lushkur 
was thrown into commotion by these repeated acts of rebellion. 

The Dada had the cominand of the treasure-chest; and 
large sums were lavished upon the soldiery The officers who 
were desnous of preseFy yng peace and of conclating the British 
Government werg expelled. with ignommny, whilst others, 
who were ripe tor plunder and éonfusion—outlawed mutincers 
of the worst class—were recalled to Gwahor, rewarded and 
caressed, The army already overgrown—the monstcr evil of 
the country, the great nd oppressive state incubus, which had 
for years resisted every effort to reduce it and overawed cach 
succeeding Government—was now to be still further swollen by 
an influx of disorderly chatacters, who anticipating a season of 
frottable auaichy flocked to the standard of the “ Usurping 

mister ,” and clamored to be enrolled. 

In this condition affairs remained up to the end of October— 
the British Government steadtastly watching the proceedings, but 
taking no active purtim the dissensions of the state. The re- 
moval of the Khasjec-wallah, an event which it was thought our 
influcnee could bnng about, would still, m the opinion of Govern- 
ment, have sufhc cd to restore order, and on the 21st the 
Governor-General tn Coune:) wrote to the Secret Committee “ We 
hive good 1eason to hype that the measures we are now pursuing, 
willcftect this object without open opposition or bloodshed.” 
Something, it was thought, might be done, by means of a change 
of diplom itists, and accordingly Colencl Spieis wa? xemoved to 
Nagzpote, and Coloncl Slceman appomted to Gwahor im Ins stead 5 
but under this new management affairs only reached, by natural 
Progress, a crus The Dada Khayce-wallab had, in the opimion 
ot those best quahfied to form a coniect judgment, proved lum- 
self to be, both in thought and decd, hosule to British intercsts. 
Though without the courage to face the dangers and difficul- 
ties which his schemes involved,* he was turbulent and restless; 
always mtuguing, and there was little prospect of peace so long 
ab he was abroad, to foment fiesh dissensions in the state and to 


“Whenever danger threatens hm, wrote Col Sleeman ‘ he conce ile himself in 
the most saercd of the female apartments, from whiclPhe issuce the orders by which 
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threaten the sccurity of the frontier. It appeared,'therefore, neces 
sary above all things, that the Dada Khasjee-wallah, who had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths as to intercepta Phurectafrom the Butish 
Resident to the Maharanee, should be given up to the British 
and conveyed to Benares or Chunar fo cnforce, if necessary, 
the surrender of the obnoxious minitc:, to‘ establish a new and 
friendly administration, and to reduce th¢ turbulent soldicry to 
@ more becoming state of discipline, the Army of Exercise was 
ordered to assemble on the banks of the Jumna This _incasure 
was determmed upon in August In November the order for its 
re-organisation was issued, and on the 2uth of that month the 
Governor-General set out by dawk for Agra a 
Beforc Ivaving the presidency, the Governor-Gencral in a very 
able minute, dated the 1st of November, subinitted to paper his 
views of the existing state of our ielations with Gwihor Tt 1s 
probable that many of our readers, who have followed ns thus 
tat, will have failed to see in the iclatiomof events, as we have 
set then down—the intrigues within theepilace, the cxpulsion 
of an unpopular minister the esthblshmcnt of another party 
m hy placc, the mutiny of cer un battalions , the mternal dissen- 
sions which distracted the state, any thing justifying, still less 
demanding theintcrfcrence of ineighbounng powcr Eycn im om 
well-ordered dominions, onc minister ig removed to make room 
for anothcr, and our 1egiments arc some times thrown into mutiny 
Such flan are gencrally supposed to belong to the ¢ italogue of 
domestic cvents—cvents very distressing to the state m which 
they uccur, but not much affecting neyhbourmg principalities 
Phese are Luropean notions—based npon principles, which it 
would appear are not to be recoguived m Indian politics “In 
Luropx,’ says the Governor-General, ‘ theic do not cast 
* betwecn any two states the peculiat relations under which the 
* expulsion of one mmiter who might be approved, and the 
* eluvatiomef another wharmght he ohnoy ous could be viewed 
“ap justifying internsenbon But m Lda, the ¢ we said to be 
widely diffrent Phere isu paramount powcr which as it 1s 
palamount assnincs to itself the aight of contiollmgz ul other 
powers In other words, the British Government ts sole whiter 
in’ Hindostan—vith unlimited nght of interference m_ the 
affaur of all loss powerful stites ‘The puneiple w thus carly 
expounded in the document to which we have icforred — 
eo. 
Phe Britwh Govaimint has now for miny yerts wsum d thea, ht» ind 
erformed the cbhgations of the pimmount p wer im Lidia wath a the Sut 


ed 
Thsimpossible thctow to take a partial and insulated view of out te 
lations with any one State within thot hot 
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Leavt of all can sich view be taken of our relations with the state of Gwa- 
lor, the most :mportant to which our system apphes 

Any relaxation of our system with revpcct to that State could not fal to be 
feltin evéry part of India affietingour position with respect to all the other 
Dtatca of Hindosti 

It matters not whether oui position 1s tly paramount and controlling Pow 
ea has becn forecd upon fs by arcumstanccs, o: hay bein the settled object of 
our army ind policy We of the present day, must: muntam what we find 
cstabhshed, forto reecde fom that positivn once uguircd would be to diaw 
nee ourselves the hostility of many States and to shike the confidence of 
alfin the continuance: of our pnhtary picpondcraner, by which alone all we 
have wis won, and cin be preserved 

Nor whikt, by recuding thom that positon we cndaingercd aur own aint 
ence should we ful at the gute tint, to bring upon all the States now de 
pendent upon us tly most Wiicting cilimtys The withdrawal of ou 
xestruning hand would let loose all the clements of confusion Rethess tor 
the daily recurring grie® ances of the scv8ral States against uch other would 
again be sought not from the nupeuntendng justice of the Butish Gover 
mont but trom the armed repisals of the myued ind bad ambition nvarlin, 
itself of the love of plundar inu of war which pervades so large a portion of 
the population of Indiy would a,2am expose to devastauon cauntrice which 
undo our protection have affoycil mivy of the advuntugcs of peace 

fo montam, therefor, unimpartd the posuon we new hold, a duty 
not tooursclyes dont but tohumimity Fhe uloption of new vicws of policy 
werkness under the name of modartuon wd pusillammity unda that of 
forbe vance would not iscet from cur own sul ycots, and from om own torts 
tories the evils we Let loose upon Tndia and the only result of flo meaures 
would be to remove the seenc of rcontest altogether inevitable, from Gowan. 
hor to Alluhibad, there to be carried on with dimuushcd jorec, by edishe ute n 
ed army, wed v disafkcted people ’ 


Now, the whole qucstion of the justice of our proceedings 
towards Gwahor dpe nds upon the a¢cogmtion or non-1ccognie 
tion of the prmaples beac lad down We beheve that the 
political morality herein cxpounded has been long tumihar to 
our Jcadcrs in a sentence more bricf and qunte as ante Ligible— 
“ Might makes night? —and might has made ught fiom the 
beginning of the world, and probably wall, to the nd of it ‘Lo 
defend, in accord wee with any abstragt principles of sastice, the 
doctune that a weak tale, Contiguous to a stronger ohe, only 
e\nts by sufferince , aud thit weakness 1s properly and neces 
yanly dependence, 1s cleatly more than can be accomplished 
All that cm be sid 1s that it has becn so before, that it 18 60 
now and that at willso happen agin = The process of absorp- 
thon gocs on, with unfulmg certainty, but the chatacter of a 
yust and upright statesm in rs nescr more clearly evinced than in 
the mevine of.respect fer the rights of the weak, which his 
pelcy ¢xhibits Statesman 1s scrupulous or unscrupulous, 
qust as he forbe ars on does not forbear to cxercise the power, 
which Providence has placed in his hands—yust as he abstaims o1 
does not asta from cxcrasing bis giunts strength tke a giant 
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It is les our intention in this article to reason’ than to narrate. 
Lord Ellenborough propounded these general views of the rights 
of interference,* but failed to establish a very clear case of the 
necessity of interference, from the record of events which had 
oceurred in the Gwalior state. There was, indeed, no necessity 
for interference. The Governor-General Himself acknowledged 
that Time might have done every thing swithout an appeal to 
arms—~but it was expedient to show what we could do at Gwa- 
lior, beeause there was an army of 70,000 Seikhs looking at us 
from the neighbourhood of Lahor:— A 

 Suill, under ordinary circumstan es, we might,perhaps have waited upon 
time, and have abstained from the immediate gdeption of measures of coer: 
cion, expecting the restoration of our influenge at Gwalior, from the disunion 
manifest amongst the chiefs, and tha usual vicissitudéy of an Indian Court, 
Hut the eventy which have recently occurred at Lahore, will not permit the 
roxort to a policy suited only to astate of general tranquillity in Indio. 

Within three marches of the Sutled} is an army of 70,000 men, confident 
in ita own strength, proud of its various sucorsses against its neighbours, 
desirous of war and of plunder, and under no discipline or control. It may 
be hoped, it may perhaps be oxpected, thut no hostile act on the part of this 
army will occur to produco a war upon the Sutledj, but it would be unpar- 
donable were we not to take every possible precaution against such an event; 
and no precaution appears to be more necessary, than that of rendering our 
rear, and our communications, sccure by the re-establishment of a friendly 
Government at Gwalior. 

‘There must, however, be a most careful and accurate calculation of the 
extent of means, and also of the time, required for completing any mili 
operation, if such should eventually he found necessary for that purpose. If 
our army should appear to have invalved itself in any operation demanding 
greater means than may have been appropriated to it, or in any operation of 
ngly protracted nature, the view of our force, 80 occupied, would be 
an irresistible incentive to Sikh inroad, at least of a dovultory, if not of a 
more scrions, character. 

Tf on the other hand, our suecess in ay. operation undertaken on the side 
of Gwalior should be at once rapid and decisive in its results, no measure 
would more certainly tend to prevent all movements across the Sutledj, as 
well ns to establish éar reputation and our authority in Central India.” 


It hastalways appeared {6 us that there is no surer sign of some- 
thing rotten and vicious in our policy, than the attempt to justi- 
fy our conduct towards one state by a reference to the procedings 
ofanother. Our treatment of Gwalior was either right or wrong 
in itself. It was right or wrong in itself, just us it was neces- 
rary or unnecesary in itsclf, Nothing that had taken place in the 
Punjab could render it more right—more necessary in itself, 
When, therefore, we endeavour to suppoyt our, proceedings towards 
one state by a reference to the conduct of another, we at once aban- 














* The distracted state of the Bundickhund country could afford no legitimate 
preteat for the cocteion of Grahor. Ita questiunable whether the anarchy in the lat- 
ter conntry were not wholly independent of the chsorders in the neighbouring state. 
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don all high ground and betake ouselves*to the lowest shifts of 
political expediency Lord Etlenborough’s case would have 
been much stronger, in the eycs of all right-thinking men, tt 
he had omitted the above patagtaphy They are virtually a 
confession of wéhhkness The case agaist Gwahor could not 
have been a very strong one, or the Governor-Geneial would 
not have attempted to bolster it up by a icfercnee to the state 
of the Punjab. 

On the 25th of November, the Governor-General took his 
departure from Calcutta and proceeded by dawh to Agra. The 
“ Army of Lxeieise,’ dndcer ihe personal command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had assembled at that place, and a Left Win, 
had been added thereto aiid,placed under the command of Ge- 
neral Gray, the mtd¢ntion being to arch this second force upon 
Gwalior, through the Bundelkhand country. On the 16th of 
December, the Army broke ground. 

Tn the mean time, affayrs at Gwaltor still continued in a most 
unsettled state. ‘The Maharance was sull obdurate—the Dur- 
bar little disposed to give up the Dada Khayce-wallah , and the 
Army still as ever turbulent and rbellious Soon there was 
open war betwcen the two gicat factions, the troops of the 

‘aharaj-Campoo determined, as they declaed, to support the 
state, and to punish the usurping minster, whose conduct was 
calculated to diaw downthe resentmentof the Butish Government 
and thence the annilulation of the Gwahor army, had 1aised the 
standard of revolt, and the Dada Khayee-wallab had scot forth 
lus troops to attach them ‘The Dada’s forees were de fcated and 
their chief Anunt Ram, who fled at the first onsct, and disguised 
Jumsclf 1n women’s apparel, seized and treated with the utmost sg- 
nommy — Tollowing up the blow, the rebels—we use the authors- 
cd word—sc ized the Dala Khasjee-wallah bimscif. Thus defcat- 
ed, the giewt mtrguer remained a prisoner in the Maharay 
Campoo, under the surveillance of ceyain chicts friendly to om 
Goverment, but the Duda’s party was too strong to admit of his 
surrenda to the British—and the Bhaee, in spite of her profes- 
sions to the Resxlent, was evidently averse from such a compro- 
mie. At length, after a good dcal of hard fighting, affairs 
seemed to be :m train for a satisfactory adjustment—the Durbar 
awed by the assembly of British poops 1 their neighbourhood, 
having determined on abandoning the Dada Khasyee-wallah to his 
fate Ife was accordingly seized, and as it was thought des- 
patched to Agra; but the escort had not proceeded a day’s 
march, when the soldiery thought better of the matter, and the 
Dada was carned back to Gwalior. 

A deputation was then sent to the Rendent to implore him 
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to exert hia influence with the British Goverment to obtain 
their consent to the confinement of the Dada Khasjec-wallah 
within the Gwalior territories, Jt was urged, but with very 
fittle truth, that the Bhae and the Durbar were inclined to yield 
without stint to the wishes of the British Goverfiment; but that 
the soldiery threw an insuperable obstacle"in their way. But 
still the old demand was repeated. The gurrender of the Dada 
Khasjec-wallah, and that alone could satisfy the British Govern- 
ment; and accordingly the army was ordered to advance. 

But by this time the Durbar discovered that the surren- 
der of the Dada Khasjec-wallah was not” altogether an impos- 
sible event; and by the middle of Decémber the cause of so” 
mouch inquictude was despatched under escort to the British 
Camp. But it was now too tate to arrest fhe progress of the 
British troops. The Durbar fully believed that the surrender of 
the Dada Khasjcc-wallah, which we had always declared to be 
the one demand, upon the compliance «with which everythin, 
depended, would effectually stay all ulterior proceedings—ant 
but for this belief the Dada would “never have been surrendered. 
But their obstinacy was severely visited. The Dada Khagjee- 
walluh was given up—but the Army had advanced too far to 
recede ; and the Bhace was informed that until full security was 
given for the continued maintenance of tranquillity upon the 
conmon frontier, the British force would not be withdrawn. 

The Army advanced, and on the 21st of December, the first 
Brigade crossed the Chumbul. Little expectation of resistance 
was entertained; and the Governor-General hoped to bring 
affairs ton settlement by means of a friendly interview with the 
Bhuee and the Maharajah, A deputation of chiefs had already 
paid a visit to the British camp, with whont the interview hed 
Proen arranged; but subsequently, when Baboo Satoolca, an 
influential chief yho had recently been at the head of affairs, 
joined thr leputation, he told the Governor-General that, in all 
probability the soldiery who were bent upon resistance, would not 
suffer the Bhaee and the Maharajah to leave Gwalior; he urged, 
too, that the Bhace and Durbar were inclined for peace; that if 
it rexted with them everything would be settled in the most 
friendly manner—but that the soldicry were not to be controlled ; 
thet they were bent on fighting; and that blood would be 
surely shed. Soon afterw: a letter was received from Colonel 
Sleeman stating that ull chance of a fiiendly settlement was at 
an end; that the Gwalior troops were pushing forward to give 
us battle; and that there was nothing left us but an appeal to 
arms. “ 

The 27th—the day fixed for the interview with the Maha- 
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rajah having arrited, and Col. Sleeman, having returned to the 
British camp, the Governor General deemed that the time for 
negociation had passed, and trusted the further conduct of affairs 
to the Commanger-in-Chict. 

On the 28th, it became apparent that our army was in the 
near neighbourhood of the enemy, and preparations were made 
to attack their supposed position, on the following day. Morning 
dawned; the camp was struck as usual; but the opinion being 
that the enemy were still some miles distant, no extraordin: 
precautions were takep ; nay, no precautions were taken at all, 
not even the most ordinary ones—but as our army advanced 
upon the village of Mahayajpore, where the enemy were drawn 
up in great strength with a formidable line of guns, strongly 
posted on commanding ground, the Indics and the amateurs 
were in the van, With the utmost composure, these non-combat- 
ants were proceeding towards the village of Maharajpore, where, 
it has been said, the Héad-quarters tents were 1o have heen 
pitched, and the snug fafnily party of the Commander in-Chief 
to have hreak fasted, when a shot from the enemy’s guns 
whizzed past the howdah in which were seated [is Excellency’s 
wife and daughter, and warned them of their dangerous vicinity 
to the Maharatta batteries, ‘Chere was now no time for deli- 
beration. Excellent srrauaements may have been made on the 
preceding day ; but now they were of little avail. The seige 
{rain had been sent back to Agra, when the Dada Khaajee- 
wallah had been given up; and such heavy guns, as had 
proceeded onward with the Commander-in-Chicf, were too far 
in the rear to be brought into action, It was soon apparent that 
the enemy had a long line of guns, strongly posted in front of 
the village of Maharajpore ; and that the gunners knew haw to 
serve them. Onr light field batteries were well nigh useless— 
they could not silence the destructive ordnance of the enemy 
and nothing was to be done, but to ¢nove forward thé infantry 
hattalions and charge the guns. ‘Two brigades of infantry, in 
which II. M.’s 39th and 40th Regiments, the latter distinguished 
at Candabar, were conspicuous, were accordingly moved forward, 
and in spite of the deadly showers, which continued to pour in 
from the enemy’s batteries, the regiments, European and 
Native, pushed forward with unwavering steadiness and the 
most determined courage—ateadiness and courage which ensured 
vietory-—right to’ the fnuzzles of the well-served guns. The 
enemy's Golundauze, with unflinching courage, stood to be 
bayoneted in their batteries—whilst the infantry posted in the 
rear maintained for some time a hand-to-hand combat, retreat- 
ing as they fought into the village of Maharajpore. The courage 

ul 
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and determination which exhibited was in no wise inferior 
to ourown. ‘They fought died like brave men, selling their 
lives dearly ; and called forth from the British Commander-in- 
Chief, an acknowledgment that he had, in anticipation, thought 
too slightingly of their prowess.* But the struggle, gallant as 
it was, was ineffectua] ; and after one of the most sanguinary 
conflicts recorded in the annals of modern warfare, the disci- 
pline of the Engtish army prevailed. 

Lord Ellenborough was on the field, displaying a degree of 
coolness and courage and contempt of danger, so admirable 
in the individual man, that we are almost tempted to overlook 
the imprudence of the Governor-General. It is said that he 
was often to be scen, ” 

Inspinng, ed.ng, animating all, 

consoling and rewarding the wounded with kind words and liberal 

romises. We marvel not that this self-exposure to danger has 
Eelped, in no small measure, to endcar him to the soldiery; but 
peaceful, reflecting men, whose eyes are not easily dazzled, look 
upon the act, in a Governor-General, as onc, which because it 
might have been disastrous, whilst no beneficial consequences 
could have resulted from it, was at least a “gross indiscretion.” 

At the same time, General Gray, who with the left wing of the 
army, had been advancing upon Gwalior from the Sinde river, 
came up with the enemy, at Punniah, a few miles to the south 
of the capital; and after an engagement, in which the gallant 
bearing of the Mahratta troops, again testified that the old fire 
was not extinct: and the British infantry, with the same indomi- 
table courage which their comrades had just manifested at 
Maharajpore, charged the enemy, strongly posted on the hills— 
the 3d Buffs and the 50th Qucen’s leading the way—decided 
at the pomt of the bayonet a contest with an enemy, who shrunk 
not from the cold stecl, The Gwalior battalions gave way and 
the Britivh force advanced in wiumph. 

On the following day the main army moved forward, and the 
Governor-General received intelligence that the Bhace and the 
Maharajah had now determined to come in to his Lordship’s 
camp. Sir Richmond Shakespeare (Assistant to the Resident) was 
accordingly despatched to fia the time and place of mecting, and 
on the 3lst, at 2 o’clock, the interview took place. The Bhaee 
and her adopted son came from Gwalior with a scanty retinue 

© Nor was this error fallen into by the Coramander-n-Cief aléne Before ihe army 
the Chumbul, it was generally believed that tho Gwalior troops were a mere 
rabble—idle braggarte—who would disperse, upon the firet amdication of the 
advance of the British Army It 1s said that General Churchill, who died the soldier's 
death at Maharaypore, only the day before the battle said, when the subject of erme 


was mentioned, that the only arms he should want would be a good stout horse-whip 
‘Our loss in killed and wounded on that day, amounted to a thousand, of ali arms. 
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and without tent The former was received with all indness 
by Lady Gough and other ladies of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
camp, and the latter by the Governor-General, who led the 
feeping boy toa sofa, and did his best to comfort and console 
him. large number of Chiefs and British Officers on the staff 
were present; and Mr. Curric, acting as interpreter, the 
Governor-General finally explaincd that his sole object in 
marching an army upon Gwalior was to support the authority of 
the Maharajah and to restore tranquillity to the state. After 
enlarging upon thesg points, his lordship proposed that the 
Maharajah and the Pace should join the British camp and 
accompany the Goverhoy General ‘to Gwalior. To this the 
Chiefs rendered willing assent, and throwing all the blame of the 
opposition, with which we had bech met, on the uncontrollable 
hostility of the soldiery, declared themselves well disposed to 
accede to all the proposals of the British government, 

Then came the interview with the Tura Bhace. The young 
Maharance, who, during the advance of our troops, been 
urging on the chiefs and officers of Giwalior to strain every nerve 
in the great work of resistance to the British, and in open 
durbar reproaching the lukewarm and commending the more 
resolute, was brought ont on a litter; and Ram Rao Phalkea, 
the Government vakeel, an old but an able man, (since sppointed 
to the head of the Regency) seated himsclf on the ground, to 
anterpret for Her Highness, whilst Col. Sleeman performed the 
same office for the Governor-General. The Bhace, who appeared 
sufficiently self-possessed, gave free utterance to her thoughts. 
She pleaded her youth and inexperience, in extenuation of her 
offences against the British Government; and, stating that she 
had ordeted the Goorpurra, her father, not to present himself at 
Durbar, implored forgiveness for her faults. The Governor- 
General replied, that he fully believed she had been led astray by 
evil advisers, especially by the Goorpusra, whose inilitence over 
her was naturally great. “This the Bhace denied, stating that 
the unruly soldiery were the real source of the evil The 
Governor-General rejoined that, all who were competent to speak 
upon the subject having declared that the soldiery were the 
origin of all the disorder, measures should be taken to put down, 
with a strong hard, their usurped anthority; and that though 
the British Government were well disposed toadmit the Bhaee 
to some participatigh in* the sdministration of affairs, such 
would be granted only as long as sheshowed herself worthy of the 
confidence reposed in her. ‘The Bhaee made a submissive 
reply; named certain Chiefs, to whom she «vas most inclined to 
trust; and the Durbar broke up. 
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A conference was then held with the Chiefs named by the 
Bheee, in the Governor-General’s office tent, and certain stipu- 
lations entered into, principally relative to the advance of the 
British troops, as friends and supporters of the Maharajah, upon 
Gwalior. ‘he Army advanced on the 2d; and on the 3d the 
whole body of troops, under the persorial command of Sir 
Hugh Gough, encamped at the Resideney—the Governor-Ge- 
neral’s camp being there also. The Left Wing were posted at 
a distance of some six miles. It was of the first impor- 
tance to occupy the fort of Gwalior; but in order not to give 
this movement the character of a military triumph, the Govey- 
nor-Gencral, with much delicacy and, propriety, directed that 
it should be occnpied under instructions ‘from the Maha- 
rajah, by the old Gwalior coftingent, commanded by Brigadier 
Stubbs. The fort was taken possession of without opposition, 
on the 4th of January: and ou the following day, a conference 
was held in the Governor-Gencral’s canp, at which the draft 
of a treaty was agreed upon. The mdleration evinced by the 
Governor-General is worthy of all praise, and we give him the 
fallest credit for displaying it. We do not impute any unworth 
personal motives to the individnal; we view the act by ‘tselh, 
as an act of forbearance, honorable to a Christian statesman. 
The treaty left the Sovereignty of the country in the hands of 
Scindiah; left the internal administration to Scindiah’s Go- 
vernment ; provided for the disbandment of the Mahratta arm: 
and the appointment of a new contingent, commanded by Briti 
officers in its place ; and whilst it afforded every security for order 
and tranquillity, was marked by none of that lust and rapacity, 
which on similar oceasions has bect too often evinced. ‘The 
following passages from the last Gwaljor letter to the Secret 

Sommittee, dated January 21, 1844, are worthy of record in this 
Place:— | ¢ 


é 
“1 cannot but think that the principles upon which 1 have acted will 
have your approval. 
Up to the present moment, the measures to which I_ resorted seem to have 
ben completely successful; and, althougn I did all that was in my power to 
revent a conflict, I cannot but feel that our victories in the conflicts which 
Fave occurred, have more materially contributed to our reputation and to our 
strength, than would have done any acttlement of affairs obtained through 
negotiation alone, supported by the demonstration of force. 

‘t was no decidedly the opinion with the chiefs with whom I communicated 
after the battle, that no arrangement, whereby any‘yeal authority should re- 
main to the Maharanee, could be productive of permanent tranquillity, that 
I determined on acting upon an jon so entirely in accordance with 
my own first impressions, and on constituting & Council of Regency. 

‘Before the battle, I could not have found the persons of whom such a 
council could have been composed. It did not then sppear to me, that even 
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Ram Rao Phalkeosswas prepared for a megsure' which would practically de 
prive of power the ‘widow oftho late Maharajah 

Tt_was the gross abuse of that power, by those who alone had influence over 
the Maharanee, and acted in her name, and the immuvent peril into which 
ther country had thus been brought, that induced the chiefs to come to the 
conclusion that it vas necessary to set her Highness aude, in order to catry 
on, durmg the Mahbaraysh’a minonty, o government capable of ma:ntamng 
order in the State, and peace with us 

o © © 8 © © © © #&© 8» # © 

Being restrained by treaty, as well as by policy from overthrowing the 
Government of the Maharajah, 1 considered it desirable that his Highness’ 
Government should be preserved in dignity, and be respectable in the eyes 
of his subjects, without tRese appendages of Maharaita Sovercignty, the Ma 
harayah would have been @ di Sovcragn 

By the selection made of the districts fiom which the revenue for the 
maintenance of the coptingent i to be drawn, and of which the administra- 
tion 1s to be in our has, we obtain the®mcans of preserving order upon our 
recently dietuibed frontier We have, 1 hope, accurcd the future tianquillaty 
of Saugor and Bundlecund We havo made. acquisitions on tht Nerbudda 
and near Neemuch, which will be found of much valuc from their position , 
and we have restored to the*Government of Bombay, the management of the 
dhatricta in Candcish, of which the resturation to Seindiah was 40 much a 
matter of complaint .. 

Ttas by no means my desire, that the power mvcn to the Reudent, of ad 
yasing the Council during the minonty of the Mahaiayih, should be need 
Jesuly excreised on trivial occauions ‘It 1s 3 powcr, of which the cxeimise tv 
to be reserved for occasions of xmportance Lam far fiom desirous that we 
should anterfere in the ordinary admunstration of the country » but when we 
were establishing 8 Government, it was nucessary that we should reserve to 
ourselyes the mght of preventing measurca which might render it insecure 
and impos upon us the burthen of agun interfung by arms, as well aw thot 
of requining the adoption of measures which may seem to be required for the 
real benefit of his Uighness, and of his dominions 

‘You will not fail to obscrve the great unproscment in om military position, 
which hos becn the result of tho }ate operations, and the treaty now concluded 

A few weeks ago, there existed, within sx days’ march of Agra, not only 
‘a hostile Government, but an army of 20,000 diaciphncd infantry, with a 
formidable artillery, well scrved, which, together with 8,000 cavalry, capable 
of desolating a country, could at any time have acted ypon our communica 
tomy, in the event of our forces huing omploycd on the’ Sutledy | Now there 
cxists at Gwalior, a Government entirel: cndent upon our support 
infantry which recently controlled the State has been disbanded, ond in its 
place will soon Le formed 6,000 new troops, commanded by Butish Oftcers, 
oud wal to the performance of any military service which can be required 

from them 

‘Thee. changes have been accomplished by measures adopted in strict con 
formity with the spirit ofa treaty , and neither the excitement of victory, nor 
the consciousness of irresistible power, has Jed to the entertainment of views 
of ambitious aggrandisement ” 

Fully awaresas we atc of the cvils of the double form of 
Government, which we have thus mtroduced, and admitting 
the truth of much that has becn said im favor of an outnght 
appropmiation of Scmdiah’s domimions, #n the ground that the 


people would be more happy and prosperous under the direct 
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rule of the British, than under that system ¢of Government, 
which imposes no checks upon oppression, but the most stringent 
checks rupon the &sistance of ession, we can not but 
commend the statesmen, who, in the hour of victory, showed 
due respect to the rights of the weak and coniented to leave 
intact the monarchy of the prostrate Scihdiah. We had no 
just preteat for the absorption of Gwalior; and even humanity 
tould not justify what were otherwise injustifiable. To do evil 
that good tay come of it is no more admissible in politics than 
in morals; and to annex a territory, on the plea of humanity, 
would be at beat but a jesuitical performance, Acts of mode- 
ration and respect for the rights of other8 are not so frequent, 
in the history of India, that we can. afford to pass them over 
without a word of commendation; even thdugh the upholders 
of a more vigorous policy were to prove to demonstration that 
auch acts are politically unwise. 

The old Gwalior Army was peacefully disbanded; and enlist- 
ment for the new force soon commenced a with much activity. The 
treaty was duly ratified ; a Regency’ appointed with Ram Rao 
Phalkea at its head ; there was a grand ceremonial on the occasion 
of the re-investiture of the young Maharajah; and the Governor- 
General, moving down through Bundelkhund, returned to the 
presidency. Bad tidings followed him down to Calentta. A relief 
of the regiments in Sindh—the country “fertile as Eoyptt 
which he deemed so valuable a possession, but which had 
hitherto presented itself to the eyes of men, but as a great and 
miserable Golgotha, had shown strong symptoms of revolt. 
The Governor-Geueral, having by a stroke of the pen converted 
Sindh into a British province, seemed to think that the sepoy army 
were competent to understand this political juggle, and in the 
plenitude of their joy at the extension of Hindoostan, would 
cheerfully consent to an abridgement of the allowances, which 
the: had areviously drawn, when serving on the banks of the 
tudus. ‘he regiments now ordered to the relief, aware of 
these curtailments of what they deemed to be the hardly-carned 
privileges of service in a foreign iand, and naturally disin- 
clined to proceed to a country which had been the grave of so 
many of their comrades, broke out into expressions of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, and openly refused to embark, unless 
the desired privileges of increased pay and pension were grant- 
ed to them. For some weeks, four or ‘five regiments were in a 
state of actual revolt; and the flames of mutiny were only 
smothered by liberal promises of all that the mutineers had 
demanded. The Governor-Gencral did not make these con- 
sessions, [Ye issued a notification, explaining the principles on 
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which Government had determined to regulate the allbwances 
of troops serving sn Seindh, and la: ‘own specifically the 
amounts granted to regiments in the field and in cantonments. 
Bat the Commander-in-Chiet, who was at Suelah, had taken 
upon. himself td grant the desired pay and ptnsion, m excess of 
what Government had decreed ; and the rectwant regiments pro-~ 
ereeded to Sindh, under a delusion which has simce become 
apparent. Another mutiny has been the result. “ Young 

ypt” has witnessed the sad spectacle of Burtish troops pelting 
their officers on parade—and there 1s too much reason to be- 
lieve that we have’not yet seen the full extent of the 
calarnity—a calamity which may yet throw into the shade the 
massacre in the Caubul 

On the arnval ‘of Lord EllenBorongh at Calcutta, he was 
received with a complimentary address, cautiously worded, 
so as to mean nothing, nod. responded to with as much 
caution, From that period to the close of bis administration 
in June, he passed his ame between Calcutta and Barrachpore, 
sometimes seizing an opportiinity ot publicly propounding the 
physical force doctime, and once, at a festal gatheung at the 
Town Wall, setting forth in cmphatic language, thathe had met 
with opposition, but that he had beatcn it down. The oppom- 
tion alluded to was supposed to be the opposition of the Court 
of Directors, On the 15th of June, Calcutta was startled from 
Its Propriety by the announcement that the Comt of Ducctors 
had removed Lord Lllenborough fiom the Governor-Generalship 
of India, 

It 15 matter of lustory that on the 15th of June, 1644, the 
Calcutta Government Gazette announced that the Court 
of Dueetors, m the exercise of the power vested in at b; 
Jaw had removed the Right Honorable Cdward Lord Fileu- 
borongh from the Goveinor-Gencralship Indi. Tt as 
matter of history that on the 23d af uly, ur Lc yy Ha 
dinge, having been appointed to the cluetsup of the Indian 
Government, arrived at Calcutta; and immediately took the 
oaths ot office. It 13 matter of Iustory that on the Ist of August, 
Lord Ellenborough bade adieu to India, and embarked on boaid 
the Venasserim steainer, which was ordcred to convey him to 
fuez—but the cause of the sudden removal of a Governor- 
General, in the teeth of her Mayjesty’s mimatry, 18 matter not of 
lustory, but of conecture.¢ Upon this point, therefore, we desire 

* We bave been purposely bref in our notice of the recent mutimes for to 
have entered mto dctail at all would have Jed to an amplification moonsutent wth 
the character of this article , and wo demro to take an early opportunity of laying 


before our readers, im 2 separate paper, « full account of these lamentable occur 
renoes 
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to say nothing. It is possible that in some futute number of our 
review, the history of this great conflict between the Court of 
Directors and the Governor-General may furnish matter for 
an instructive article. 

The intelligence of Lord Ellenborough’s recall #as the source of 
varied emotions in the breasts of the Europedn residents in India. 
To the military for the most part the event was a source of un- 
qualified regret—in some cases, of indignation ; whilst the rest, 
with few exceptions, either viewed it with pleasure or looked on 
with entire unconcern. ‘The military of Calcutta and the neigh- 
bouring stations of Barrackpore and Dum-Dum determined, 
to testify their gratitude to the late “Governor-General by 
inviting him to a grand farewell entertainment. This mea- 
sure gave rise to much disCussion and créated no little ani- 
mosity. The entertainment, however, was determincd upon; 
the invitation given and accepted; and a certain day, after the 
anticipated arnval of the new Governor-General, fixed upon for 
the festal gathering. ‘The new Goverifor-Gencral arrived, but 
did not attend the grand Town-Hall dinner, which came off, 
nevertheless, with great cclat on the evening of the 29th of July. 
The Town-11all was fantastically decorated for the occasion, in- 
side and out; about two hundred officers sate down to dinner; 
and great was the enthusiasm that prevailed. The speech of the 
Ex-Governor-General was characteristic of the man, He bes- 
towed the usual well-merited laudations on the Indian Army— 
said that he had spent many happy days in camp and canton- 
ments; exhorted all present to cherish to the utmost the native 
soldiery, and said that his only regret og Icaving India was his 
removal from the Army—a confession not particularly calculated 
to make reflecting men believe that his, removal was a great 
national calamity. On the 1st of August, he bade farewell to the 
Army—repesting, as we have heard, with clasped hands, as the 
carriage dre him to the ghat, the declaration of his one so- 
Hitary regret; and now his Administration is Iistory. 

e bricf aketch, which we have endeavored to give of it, is, 
some will think, wanting in purpose, We have had butone pur 
—that of speaking the truth without prejudice or passion; and we 
believe that by the mingled yarn of praise and censure, which 
our article presents, the truth is fairly represented. The con- 
trarieties here manifested belong not to us—but to the subject 
of our article. Good and evil—strength-and- weakness—are 
blended together in the characters of most men; but seldom 
have good and evil—astre: and weakness—been 80 strangely 
blended together as ir the cl of Lord Ellenborough. Nay, 
‘we ought rather to write, that whereas good and evil—strength 
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and weskness—tare blended together in the sisseacioek of most 
men, they were in the character of Lord Ellenborough xof 
blended, but set forth in startling contrasts, with no interven- 
ing shades to give a sort of congruous incongruity to the whole. 
Just and unyhst—scrupulous and unserupulous) frm and. wa- 
vering—disereet ahd  indiserect- erons and ungencrour 
magnanimous and giean ; now cxfibiting all the characteris- 
tics of a manly intellect, now of a puerile vanity—now, all in 
all, the great statesman, now weaker than a woman or a child,— 
he was utterly wanting in fixity of principle. He had no system, 
good or His finpulses drove him sometimes along the 
right—sometimes, thé yrong ph. It was impossible to cal- 
culate upon what he woyld do, by referring to what he had 
done. There was*no contiouity 8f effort in his political carcer; 
his measures did not rise, one out of the other in a progres- 
sive series, each one bringing him nearer to the completion 
of agreat whole; but swere fitful and spasmodic, defeating the 
calculations of the losker-on; and showing, by the abrupt- 
ness of the transitions, the impossibility of detecting even a 
symptom of systematic action. No one would have been sur- 
prised ut any great public measure, which might at any time 
have emanaved” from his bureau; no one would have been 
astonished at any act of glaring ineptitude, issuing from the 
same source; but it was soon apparent that it was idle to 
look for any thing of a sustained and continuous character in 
his policy—any sign of a leading principle permeating his 
public measures great and small. 

He came out to India, intending to govern the country upon 
peace-principles—to emulate the magnificent benevolence of 
the Mahomedan conqyerors; and to leave behind him a name, 
dear to the people of India—the great and generous people 
of India, as he called them in Bishopsgate-within. He left the 
country, declaring that his only regret was that he #.@ severed 
from the military, and the military being the only class who 
felt the least regret at being severed from him. Ife came to 
India to make peace; and he was engaged in a constant 
succession of wars. He pledged himsclf to make the internal 
adininistration of the country his chief care; and he scarcely 
wave it a thought. He ex d the liveliest interest in the 
welfare of the children of the soil ; and then showed that he 
had no sort of segard for’any, who did not occcpy a place in a 
muster-roll, and wear 2 chacot on his head. 

And yet we believe that he was sincere. Ie was sincere; 
but he did not know himself. To cherish principles of 
peace, and to indulge schemes of national amelioration at 

wil 
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the India Board waa one thing ; to resist the fuscinations of a 
gorgeous camp, and the excitement of a stirring policy—the 

arent of great victories—on the plains of India, was another. 
Ke deciaim, as a member of the House of Lords, against a 
form of government, leaving too much to the uncontrolled 
passions or caprices of a single man, was one thing; to place 
imecif, as a Governor-General, within the reach of those 
controlling influences, the exercise of which he deemed so de- 
sirable, was another. It was thought in England that Lord 
Eltenborough’s besetting sin was vanity. Asa statesman, no 
opportunity of indulging that vanity had been afforded to 
him; and ‘it found an outlet in personai eccentricities, more 
calculated to amuse than to offend. In England, he was one of 
many ; his power was small; Lis arcna was circumscribed ; and 
with this limited power and in this circumscribed arena, he 
contrived, though not much respected in private, to earn a 
Teputation, as a respectable public man. ‘In India the case was 
widely different; he was suddenly elcvated to the govern- 
ment of an immense empire, became one of the most 
magnificent potentates in the world, with immeuse power and 
immense responsibility. 

Ilis personal eccentricities then seem to have subsided ;-—~ 
he was no longer a coxcomb in little things; but the vanity 
which hud hefore been a harmless vanity, now showing itself in 
great things, be rather to alarm than to amuse; and it was 
soon apparent that the eccentricities of a Governor-General 
of Jndia were somewhat more dangerous than the light follies— 
the airy flippancies of a London exquisite. 

There is, we admit, great temptation to excess in all the 
environments of a Governor-General. Lord Ellenborough, 
with very great talents, was not what is commonly called “a 
strong-minded men.” Iie had not the qualitics necessary to the 
exertion ¢f a successful antagonism to the seductions of a false 
ambition. The glare of “ pomp and circumstance” dazzled him ; 
he could not look upon it with steadfast eyes. Heo became, in 
spite of himself, a ruler of a totally different character from that 
which he had contemplated under the smoky influences of 
London life. Instead of endeavoring to consolidate, by acts of 
peaceful benevolence, the already enormous empire which Provi- 
dence had committed to his care, he withdrew from one war 
only to plunge into another; be broke in pieces the war-gods of 
his predecessor and then set up @ temple fall of his own. The 
camp beeame his favorite residence ;* the Army his chosen 


* Lord Bllenborough’s mili ities seem to have sprung suddenly into 
existence, full grown and fall arize ‘evinced no auch predilections in England; 
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associates. Mafniloquent proclamations were issued inlthe lace 
of the beneficent acts of Council to which we had looked for- 
ward: and instead of new and sanatory laws, the prosecution of 
great works of public utility, the diffusion of the many blessings 
of civilization? we had medals, and crosses, and tricolor rib- 
bands, and colored’lamps, and fireworks and revivals of the old 
physical foree doctrines of the dark ages. 
et us not be misunderstood. Anxious as we ore to err 
rather on the charitable side, in our estimate of Lord Ellenbe- 
rough’s administration, we should not, from the simple fact of 
his having declared his attachment to one course of policy and 
pursued another totally, different, derive a conviction that he 
ad wholly abandoned ins India the principles, which he had 
profeased tn England. L’Hombhe propose, Dieu dispose. Cir- 
cumstances, not calculated upon, nay arise to turn aside any 
statesman from the path which he has desired and purposed to 
pursue ; and we may, to 8 ccriain extent, consider ali pledges 
and promises uttered *by a Governor-General, before assumin, 
office, us merely conditional pledges and promises—so that if 
Lord Ellenborough, the pacific, bad, under the force of cir- 
cumstances, grown into Lord Ellenborough, the bellicore, and 
become a warrior malgré lui, we might have deplored the cir- 
cumptaace hut not reproached the man. But the trath we fear 
is not to be concealed—Lord Ellenborough abandoned not only 
the pacific measures on which he had determined; but the 
pacife spirit with which he had been imbued; and whilst under 
the force of vircumstances, he pursued a new and unexpected 
line of policy, he betrayed not the faintest indication of regret 
that he had been turned aside from his original intentions. It 
was nut so much in what he did, as in what he cared to do, 
that this deviation from principle was apparent. As Governor- 
General of India, Lord Eltenborough, during his two years’ 
tenure of' office, gave no sign of any interest in the ‘ntellectual 
and mnoral advancement of the peaple; he did not evince by 
one single act, however trifling, that the civilization of India 
was really a cherished object, deferred but not abandoned. 
Even admitting the absolute neccssity of the houtile measures 
which engaged so much of his attention, there were intervals 
in which he might, had he felt it, evinced an interest in the 
none on first reachng” India Jtas very <ertam that he chd not inbrrit them. Bia 
father was the mo@ unmlitary of men. We remember Staring one of his cotem 
raries, who daring the volanteer mania, sei veil in the samc company with the Chief 
Justice, declare that Lord Ellenborough was bryond all compare the most awkward 
man inthe squad After repeated wiggmgs, for always looking down at his feet, 
when the company waa ordered to dress, he burat forth with an indignant exclamation, 


thal he “knew no process of the mind by which he could contrive toget hus fet ints 
the right angle of 46° without looking down aj them ” 
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intellectual and moral advancement of the people of India, and 
done very much to further it. Nay, we do not hesitate to 
say that the little snatches of time—if they were no more— 
whieh his Lordship consumed in the superintendence of idle 
gew-gaws, and the ordering of senseless parades, would have 
sufficed, had they been devoted to better purposes, to prove an 
earnest interest in the welfare of the people and to contribute 
much to its advancement. It is a fact, we believe, that Lord 
Ellenborough never on one solitary occasion, visited any of the 
noble educational institutions, which in late years have sprung 
up in the country; nor did he, in any othér manner, show an 
attachment to any part of the native. pUpulation, than that 
which constitutes the sepoy army. It is idle to assert that he 
had no opportunities. portunities were frequent; but he 
ueglected them. This, coupled with his own specific declara- 
tions—his own frequent expositions of his tastes, his feclings, 
his desires—is more than enough to condemn him. The army 
engrossed all his affection ; he had none tu bestow on the great 
aud generous people, who figured’ in the London Tavern 
oration. 

That the progress of national improvement was entircly ar- 
rested during the administration of Dora Ellenborough we do 
not assert, because we do not believe. The government ma- 
chinery worked on as usual and occasionally turned out a bene- 
ficial enactment. Thus early in January 1843, just as Lord 
Ellenborough was turning his back upon the Army of Reserve 
an act was published for the virtual abolition of slavery in the 
British possessions in the East. This great measure had, years 
before, been projected, in accordance with the spirit of the 
times; the Law Commissioners had long been engaged. in col- 
{ecting information and reporting on the subject; there had 
been a very strong pressure from without ; Lord Auckland, as 
he himeel: “\eclared. in the the House of Lords, had left the 
measure all but consummated, when he quitted India; and when 
at last an enactment, in all due formality, issued from the 
Legislative Council at Caleutta, Lord Ellenborough was in the 
uttermost station of India. The credit of having opposed no 
obstacle to the consummation of a measure, which humanity de- 
manded, is undeniably his; but beyond this we can not fairly 

receed in our commendation. 1¢ same may be said of the 
lottery-abolition act, the merit of which we believe is entirely 
due to Mr. Bird. The appointment of a Finance Committee 
was Lord Ellenborough’s own act; but like some other measures 
of the same family, it produced nothing, but dicd in the first 
throes of labour. The organisation, in some of our disturbed 
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border districts‘of a Military Police Force, under efficiént Euro- 
peas controul, for which we are also indebted to Lord Ellen- 
forough, wasa banal Parts entitled him to much credit ; and 

ie tongue-tying order, e sup) ion of public information, 
80 opposed Tbe spirit of his predecessor's ovement and of 
the times, was astép backwards, which reflects no great credit on 
his administration. , His abandonment of the patronage of the 
Bengal and Agra Governments,* and his separation of their civil 
duties from those of the Supreme Government, was conceived 
in a better spirit, and should the change become permanent, 
which appcars doubfful, will be laden with most beneficial re- 
sults. The abolition*of, the Transit-duties in the Madras Presi- 
dency was the paymenteof a debt of justice long overdue, 
which the more Veer views of the Court of Directors, who 
have not sanctioned the salt-tax, which had been imposed as a 
succedancum, will rendevit a real blessing to the people. Such 
are the principal measures of general utility belonging to 
his administration; arf to these may be added more than one 
public act of kindness and liberality to the Service which he so 
passionately loved. 

But it must, in all caudour, be acknowledged that Lord 
Ellenborough possessed many qualities, which had they not been 
neutralised or vitiated, wou! Mt ave earned for him much admi- 
ration as a statesman and much affection as a man. Lie had 
abilitics of no common order ; great quickness of pereeption ; 
extraordinary cnergy and ardor of temperament; unquestion~ 
able courage; and indefatigable industry. The moral sense 
was not very strong—as the appropriation of Sindh amply tes- 
tifies—but he was capable of acts of justice and moderation, 
and sometimes exhibited in his conduct the generosity of a great 
mind. His impulses were often kindly, often noble; and his 
errors were seldom the growth of mean and, corrupt motives, 
‘There was nothing inherently low én his nature; "byt he was 
subject to very strong Prejudices, which he had not always the 
magnanimity to resist, and which therefore sometimes caused him 
to commit mean and unworthy actions, As in his policy, so in his 
personal bearing, he was impulsive and uncertain, With strong 
predilections and strong antipathics, which sometimes alternate 
towards the same individual, he was by turns courtcous and 
uncourteons ; attractive and repulsive ; now producing impres- 
sions of deep gratifude flow of incradicable dislike. ough he 
often ehowed great kindliness and condescension towards indi- 


© The cmoluments of the Lieutonant-Governorship ofthe North-Western provinces 
have been greatly reduced. Mr, G. Clerk was appointed to the office, shorn of 
Much of ite pristine grandeur, rs 
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viduals, 4. at other times betrayed an utter distegard for their 
feelings; and hesitated neither, as the whim led him, to caress 
nor to strike those beneath him." 

In this manner he made many enemies and many friends; 
and the different judgments which have been passtd upon him 
by different parties can never afford matter for surprise. There 
is generally in the public treatment of an individual a just 
compensation in the end; his virtues are exaggerated hy one 
petys his vices by another; and the undue enthusiasm of his 

iends is balanced by the undue bitterness of his enemies. 
‘Thus hasit been with Lord Ellenborough. His avowed pre- 
dilection in favor of the army ; and the sincerity with which he 
acted up to these avowals is one of those marked ‘characteristics, 
which no limner should ofnit to pourtray. There are 
many who think that this failing “leaned towards virtue’s 
side.” Many more, who think that # was no failing, but an 
absolute virtue. The truth appears t6 be this—The Civil 
Service had for many years been a fgvored service. It had fat- 
tened upon the golden eggs and scattered the feathers among 
the military. It had not only appropriated all the large salaries 
and divided almost allthe honors of the state ; but had, on every 
occasion, been permitted to ride rough-shod over the military. 
The Court of ‘Directors had especially cherished this privileged 
class; and Governors-General been too pronc to imutate this 
exaltation of one sorvice at the expense of another. It was a just 
and a generous thing to raise the military, too long degraded, to 
their right position. Only a few months before the arrival of 
Lord Eltenborough in India, a new warrant had been passed, 
settling the Precedence of the Company's servants; and giving to 
the mere boy-civilian a higher social rank than the grey-haired 
and decorated veteran officer. The new Governor-General, 
apparently resolvieg not to fall into this error of giving undue 

reponderrnte to a class, fell into the very excess which he 
vestred to avoid, only giving to it a different direction. He 
exalted the military at the expense of the civil service. Had 


* Wo have often thought, that he inbemted some of the charactenstics of his 
tllustaious father, who 1s thus desennbed by onc who had abundant opportunities of 
forming a correct judgment (Archdeacon Coxe) “Of a warm and generous disposition, 
“save ++ ny thoughts and conceptions are uncommonly great and stnking , bis 

‘and expressions are strong and nervour, and partake of the color of his 
nentiments As all his views are honest and lua intentions direct he scorns to dis- 
gusée his feelings or palliate his sentiments ‘Thus Kspostteon has been productive 
of uneatincss to himself, and to his frends, {om tna pen and nnsuspecting 
temper leads hum to uer a warmth of ¢xpression, which sometimes assumes the 
appearance of fete This has frequently degusted hie eeqnantance, bat hie 
fnends know the goodness ‘his heart and pardon a foible that arses from the 
candour and openness of tustemper  - -+--+- »Actye and enterprising: he pur- 
suca with eagerness whatever bm the most forcibly....&c &.” 
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his efforts gome no further than a Correct adjustmient of the 
balance, he would have been entitled to all praise: but he carried 
his avowed predilections for the mili class to-an extent un- 
becoming a Governor-General, whose duty is is to regard alike 
the interests ®of all classes. To equalize, as far as ible 
under the present aneqnal system, the honors and emoluments 
of the two services would have been a gencrous and a praisc- 
worthy act; but to set aside the claims of deserving civilians— 
even to the extent of a rude and degrading supersession—in 
order that he might create vacancies to be filled by his military 
protegés; and publiély to declare that service in the field should 
ever be the first cMim upon his patronage—these were not 
praiseworthy acts. It was right, that at such a time, the character 
of the military sefvice should find a strong and powerful hand 
to raise it to ity true social position—but it was not right that 
in stretching out this strang and powerful hand he should have 
manifested aud avowed predilections, which no Governor- 
General ought to entertain. 

We do not propose to efiquire into the real claims of Lord 
Ellenborough to the distinctive title of the “Friend of the 
Army”—it is enough for us, that by the consent of « large portion 
of that army, he rejoices in the flattering sonbriquet. We leave 
the question to be settled among those, whom it most nearly con- 
cerns; but before we bring this rapid sketch to a close we must 
beatow a few words upon a point to which, in forming an estimate 
of a Governor-Gencral’s career, it is common to attach much im- 
portance—we refer to the subject ofpatronage. Lord Ellen- 
horough, it has beensaid, and truly said, distributed his patronage 
epenty and honestly. Nepotism was far from him. Back-stairs 
influences were never, at work to turn his patronage into a 
corrupt channel. The importunitics of powerful friends availed 
nothing—nay rather they injured the causcyof the party for 
whom they were employed. Interest was not spokemof as the 
one thing needful to success during his administration. Neither 
the recommendations of Leaden-hall nor Downing Street were 
any longer omnipotent. The Governor-General cared not to 
please others ; but was resolute to please himself. To regarded 
the characters and qualifications of men, not theirfriends, or their 
friends’ friends; and determined to bestow the best appointments 
in his gift upon those alone whom he considered to deserve 
them. We believeethatshe was sincere ; that his intentions were 
excellent; that he was desirous to do justice to the state and to 
the servants of the state ; but the result of his honest endeavors 
to emancipate himself from the trammels ewhich had bound his 
predecessors, was by no means as successful, asthe design was 
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good. Lord Ellenborough was led astray by what may be 
even more dangerous than the littleness of nepotism—his own 
strong personal prejudices. Caprice is often not less fertile in 
injustice than corruption; and the ruler, who in the distribution 
off atronage suffers himself to be actuated by his ‘own likes and 
dislikes, is not so very far in advance of the foan, who yields to 
the solicitations of his friends. There is gnother ism often as 
bad—sometimes worse than nepotism; and from that no man 
was ever less free than Lord Eltenborough. Egotism was one of 
his greatest failings and whether in framing a proclamation or in 
bestowing an appointment, self was ever satire to be uppermost. 
That he promoted very many deserving mén to offices of high 
trust and emolument—men whose claims would probably have 
been neglected by some Govertors-General—is a fact not to be 
dis; ated. We have but to mention the names of Generals 
Pollock and Nott; of Colonel Richmond ; of Captains Lawrence, 
Anderson, A. Abbott, Burn, and Broadfoot; of Lieutenants 
Mayne, Chamberlaine, and others; to piove that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s patronage often flowed in the right direction ; but even 
in some of these cases, an injustice was perpetrated on one deserv- 
ing public servant to afford themeans of rewarding another ; and 
itis not to be denied thatwhilst many officers were raised fortheir 
merits many were by the same hand degraded without a fault. 
To record the names of Erskine, Hammersley, Hodgson, Blun- 
dejl, Outram, Pottinger, MacGregor, J. Abbott—&c. and the 
whole cstablishment of Saugor political officers, is to recall to the 
mind of the reader so many cases of deserving officers, who 
suffered under the injustice or neglect of the late Governor 

General of India. 
In this, as in the greater matters of state, was strikingly 
ppperent the hr stich more oF = influenced all thet 
eC 3,8 want of fixity of purpose, of steady unv: ing principle. 
Egotistica] and impulsive in-little things and in "reat he ie 
denounced a policy, because it was favored by his predecessor, 
and now for Ee same reason neglected a deserving man. It 
seemed as though he had no toleration for any body or any~ 
thing, which was not in some measure his own. This intense 
self-appreciation and attendant contempt of others in due time 
wrought its own punishment; and it is gencrally believed that 
when Lord Ellenborough fell, he fell a sacrifice to his own self- 
confidence and self-complacency, struck" dowa by those whose 
werhe had despised and whose opposition he thought he 

ad_ demolished. 
That Lord Ellenborough left the country in a more satisfac~ 
tory state than that in which he found it, is a fact, which his worst 
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enemy will admit." But it is scarcely possible that it showa have 
been otherwise. When a ship is on its beam ends, it must either 
tight or go to the bottom. Now, affairs were in such a state 
upon Lord Ellenborough’s arrival that under ordinary manage 
ment, any change must have been for the better.* ere Was 
not a man of commof intelligence in the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, who if he had begn sent out to Indiain that conjuncture, 
would not, at the end of two active or passive years, have 
found that he had lived to see a vast improvement. ‘ben a new 
physician is called in to the patient, after the crisis of the dis- 

ler has passed, he’ earns, at small cost, the reputation of 
having achieved the cute, There isa vis medicatrir nature in 
political, as in bodily ailments; and the mere fact of a political 
improvement during the administration of a certain Governor is 
not in itself'a proof that the amelioration of affaira is the work 
of that particular Governors We desire something more than 
mere cotemporary existefice to establish the case of cause and 
effect. It is true that Lérd Ellenborough has left no new war 
to his successor, unless the present Governor-General determine 
to find one in the Punjaub; but during the two years of his 
administration, having brought one war fo a close, he originated 
and perfected two morc. During those two years the as - 
tuntry of the British forees in the ficld has been nobly 
manifested—but the character of the native army has been 
injured by acts of gross insubordination; and the decay 
of discipline has been such as to render necessary the reintro- 
duction of the exploded system of corporal punishment. During 
those two years we have acquired territory; “young Egypt” 
has been added on to the British dominions—dut we have done 
litile to raise our characger for substantive justice. During those 
iwo years, medals and ribbands have been distributed in pro- 
fusion and many grandiloquent proclamations have been issued, 
but the people of f adie have received hat scanty, prom of the blesa- 
ings of English rule, This, it is said, must follow in duc course. 

e carnestly hope that under a new Governor-General it may 
follow; but we cannot honestly express a belief that it would have 
followed, had Lord Eflenborough continued to hold the reins of 
Government. Since the time when be addressed the Court of 


{The hoasted Snancial improvement during Lord Ellenborough’'s reign was more 
the result of a natural celf-adjuyment than of any very skilful cherishing on the part 
of the Supreme Gavémmmgnt. There has been an imumense increase In the Opium- 
Revenue, and increased profits from other sources, customs, exciec, &c. The 
China out-lay has been recovered: the Afighanintan drag bea been abandoned; and 
Gwalior compelled to pay the expencea of our interference with it. The Bindh 
business has proved unprofitable. ‘wana measure of Lord Eilenborough's own; 
andthe Treasury would have been richer if “‘ young Egypt” isd been left to steel 
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Directors and their guests at the London Taver., he had betrayed 
no sign of a heart-felt interest in the condition of the children of 
the soil—an interest, which though lessoperative mighthave been 
evinced, as clearly in season of peace as of war. Through- 
out the twenty-seven months of his administratiun we anxiously 
looked for such a sign; but we looked to tue last, in vain. Had 
we discerned anything to render us hopeful of a redemption of 
his pledges, we should have deplored his removal at the ‘present 
time from office, for from the right direction of such ability and 
energy as he unquestionably possessed, the happiest results might 
have been expected to flow. But there is too much reason to 
think that as he h 80 he would have continued to the end, 
‘wasting himself in the strenuous idleness of camps and pageants 
and never settling down to the nobler, but less dazzling 
work of reforming the institutions of the country, and by the 
introduction of new and beneficent laws for the protection and 
civilization of the people—laws whoss influences shall extend 
to the very depths of native society—rendering his rule a 
blessing to future generations, as to the present. To leave 
behind him no monument of his greatness, but a few captured 
cannon—a volume of proclamations—and an infinite quantity 
of parti-colored ribband is but # poor achievement aller all’; 
and when roar hence we enquire what great works are asso- 
ciated with the name of Ellenborough, we may. point to a 
fantastical gun-carriage, a new road to Government House, and 
an unusual number of half-crown pieces pendent from manly 
breasts in every ball-room in the country. 


NOTE TO ARTICLE ON LORD TEIGNMOUTH, IN NO. 1. 
a —— 

In the apticle sbove named, we stated that the notorious Vixier Ali died in 
rigorous confinement in Fort William ; but in a subsequent notice of Mr. 
Davis’ account of the Massacre at Benares, we stated, on the authority of 
that gentleman, that we had been led into an error by Lord Teignmovth, for 
that Vizier Ali had died at Vellore. This was confidently stated by Mr. 
Davis, to whose authority on such 5 Point we felt inclined to bow; and 
repeated by the Asiatic Journal. Some discussion on the subject has since 
arisen, and it has been established, beyond all question, that Vizier Ali died in 
Fort William in May, 1817; and was buried in the Mahomedan Burial 
Ground (called the Cassi; ) near the Circular Road. Mr. Blao- 
quiere, ons of our present Police having attended at the ohsequics, 
with » constabulary force to Keep ihe peoee. ‘We owe an apology to 
Teignmouth for haying thrown discredit upon his statement. 
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The Child's Wreagh 
Moulmein, “mee, 
159. 

‘Tx small and unprefénding volume possesses a peculiar interest, not 
only as one of the few worke for children that have appeared in India, but 
as coming from one of the furthest outposts of civilisation. The supply 
in the market affords a pytty sure criterion of the demand: the Calcutta 
Prees lost no time in insujng cheap re-prints of Theodora Hook’s and 
Charles Dickens’ tales, afd of other less unexceptionable popular works; 
but we might count'on our fingers the republications within our city of 
books relating to eith%r mothers or chaldren.* 

Mrs. Simons has given a selection from various popular hymn-writers, 
and added several original verage. To some of the poems we decidedly 
object; as leading tothe pernicious habit of slipping off the tongue 
expressions of self-condemyation and of devotion equally beyond the 
possible calibre of a child’s minds Those who look back through years 
of experience, who have felt the power of temptation, and how theis best 
ptrength often proved weakness jn the hour of trial, may learn in all 
humility of soul that they are fashioned of the same clay as open traus- 
gteseors: but bow cana child, incapable of estimating that which 
constitutes the exceeding sinfulness of sin as alienating the soul from 
1s Maker, even though it be accompanied by a due fulfilment of relative 
duties,—-how we say, cana child, repeat such words as the following 
with any degree of understanding? 

Madly 1 ran my sinfet eee. 
Vindictive Juatice atood in view. 
To Binai’s flery mount I flew. 

A mature mind can in a mensure apprehend the disorder which 
disobedience introduces among the works of God, and the moral disease 
of a heart that is estranged from its maker. Besides the individual 
conciousness of sin requiring pardon, it can und@stand how infinite 
wisdom may require an afonement, But 8p infantine lips what meaning 
can be attached to these expressions? 

You were wretched, woak, and rile, 
‘You deserved His holy frown, 

But he saw you with « amile, 

And to save you hastened down. 

‘We dwell on this point from the conviction that children of religious 

tshave their simplicity sndly deteriorated, by the early habit of 
using words far ip advance ,of their feelings—of acting . How 
often have we heard a little creature of four or five years old, who could 


‘and Songs; selected by Mrs. C. J. Simons. 
jet Mission Press, 1840. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 


* Educational Works have been issued from the Serampore and some other Mis- 
porarat ft Feri these ate important, but they are pubiished rather to create than to 
meet a demand. 
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hardly be kept quict on mammas Jap Iong enough ,to finish the words, 
Leg ating, 

‘We must neithur work nor play 

Because 11s the Sabbath day 

And then spmng off like a bird to the frohce and gambole, fom which 
no rational patent would withhold a young thing, tiore especially on 
that day which it was to be taught “to call a deltght ” 

Let not the foregoing opmons be thought to compromist our ad 
herence to «very doctrme contained in Scripture we only advocate 
selection, that mulk should be kept fo. babes, and that they should not 
be fed on the stiong meat which an Apostle tells us belongs only to 
those whoa senses are exercised to discern goal and evil =We believe 
that lus, ruth, and obcdicnce, with a conscience* tuned to healthy 
tenderness, and a sense of an unseen presence, conptitute the rehgion 
of achild, and that harm 1 done by presenting te the immature nind 
any more abstruse doctime and never kt it be forgotten that childhood 
as the Henson for fimihanzing the pupil with all the rich and saned 
natralve of Scripture We would recon mond that this should first be 
done wholly by word of mouth, adding all the dctsile of the prcture 
that the shutch wrrints, and giving it as far as posnble 1 dialogue form 
The pictsnc ay thus lodged an the child’S memory, and when he proceeds 
to read Ube written teat, at will not come before hum as i lnfeluss Ietter 
but 18 a vivid reality ¢ 

We cumot close the condanmitory putof ow obsay tens on Mrs 
&imons work without protesting azunst avery grive fiultamto which she 
hasfvlen—towit altcumeg the woudls and often theme mmzy of the borrowed 
hymns, and Ut without the shyhtest mtun yon of the hberty tuker tas 
melancholy to observe howalmest every collector of religious poetry thus 
breaks the ninth commandnent, by mustcpresenting the scuuments of 
the withor whose works he musquotes tas very tempting when the 
altuatiou el parhips a wad will mike a byinn speck our own sent 
ments instead of the wiiters—but the temptitin is fo an act of 
deshonesty Laament, usou wall thit he did not think ws youde diffuse 
yout own vicws of bath by cvwaiy proper cans but tampa not with 
another mimaproperty What would W ttts ar Wasicy have thought of 
the alteration af Lf wittings by i Quiker on ce Romin Cithehe + After 
A atusa,aine as like cilttmg vcourt sut ato a dressy gown , 
oue 1s sporkd and the other 18 ancumplete | 

We hope af these pages ever mect Mis Simons cye, she will tike 
thom an the spuitin which they we waitin We are so well pleased 
wilh much of the book that we would fun expunge sts ciia1s | AS We 
hope to number muy patents unong out rcaders, we will cxtract one 
entne specimen of Mrs Simous yusification, well knowing that the 


* On the s abject ofan educated consuicuce we secommend the ecnsersations on 
the fonecmm mdinents anes dwible book cutitled Ards o Di selopment 


f Wow ald re mmend t mcthers the preface te1 little work euled — the Peer 
{Day ae furmehing wdimaable bunts cu e uty cclan asunstruction 

} Cuohne days Senptac Prnupls if Ldacetion contasus ¢ycclicat remarks 
ny practic al yar wity 
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mother's delight 15 flute equal to that of herscluld, in hghtng: on some 
thing “so very pretty 


MARY 8 LAMB 
1 


Qfary had a hutle tamb 
Ita fleece eras wlute as snow 

And every where that Miry went, 
‘The lamb wis sure to go, 

He follows d her to schoal one dsy~ 
That was agnnst the rule 

It raude the Guldren Tugh and play, 
‘Jo sce a Inmb at Schoot 


u 
fo the tegeher tarned him out, 
But sti@ he hnagere Incar 
Aad w uted Patiently bout, 
Ty) Mary cideappear 
Andthen berm te her nd ind 
His head upon her aim 
Asaf he sad — Tm not vfrad — 
You I kecp rec fiom all harm 
. a 
What makes the lunth love Mary 40? 
The raga Culdeen ery — 
+O Mary Dseathe lamb yon know 
Ihe teacher du reply = 
*Andyouc wh gentle mma 
Tn confidence my bind 
Anim ke the a follon it your call 
Vi sou are tlweys kanil 





Like all really good buoks for childicn, the solume before us affords 
much milter for puents’ consideration, and to them asa portion of at 
specifically addressed Lyary barcaved mother will thank us for the 
folluwing extract trem a poem cntitled “ the four duldren ” 


. . . 
Thao achid at 
He sxc T cmnol 
Lor theygeekan not by year and month 
Where she has gone to dwell 


. . . 








lous ft fourteen invious months, 
Tice infant eimiles were piven 

Aud the ashe Gade furewell fo earth 
And sent tilise am heen 


cannot tell what form i hers, 
‘What looks she wearcth now 

Nev press how Imgbt apclory crowns 
Mer shining # raph brow, 


The thoughts thrt fill hicr sinless soul 
‘The dlise which she doth feet 
Aac numbered woth the sccret things 
= Weuch God doth not re scul, 


* 
But I know (for God hath told me this} 
Thitshe 1 uow at reat 
Where other blersed mfints. be 
On ther Saviou + long brensts;, 
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‘Whate'er befalls her brethren twain, 
’ Her bliss can never cease, 
‘Ther lot may hore be grief and fear, 
But her'sie certain peace 


Jt may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bhas may sever, 

‘But :four own poor faith fail not, 
She must be ours for ever 

Theve a fourth, the darling babe, 
For one brief week was lent, 

Then to her mster in the skies, 
Her ransomed spirit went 


The same day we our third resi 
To her mlent bed in dust , ° 
Our broken hearts must e'en give us 
The new born mfant trust, , 


Twill not—eannot if T would, 
Tell what their mother felt 
Suffice, that nm her sorcomng heart, 
‘Mild remignation dwelt 


Their elder brother—Oh I feared, 
His tender soul would buret, 

For that swect meter he had lovea, 
Amused and led, and nufed 


© Where ss swect austor gone, mamma, 
Do tell me where, and how 

Can she be hippy without jou, 
"And who will cond her now? 


The younger onc, with noiseless step, 
Near the empty cradle crept, 
Lifted hiy sorrow broken voice, 
‘And for his sisters wept. 


For me my spit must have sunk. 
Oh God! but for the hold 

I had on thee, m that dark honr, 
‘When thy billows o'er mo rolled 


Bul wo think of what our darlings are, 
‘What we soon to be, = 

Compare this fccting scene with Heaven, 
Oyu present duty see. 


+ And fee) that ourdoving Sasiour-God 
Tfath well, and warcly given 
These two a while to earthly change, 
Those to their rest in heaven 
This reads very much like a graft of Dr. Watts on the stock of Mrs 
Hemans 
There is gieat difficulty in finding suitable books fur our little folka 
in India ; the habits referred to, the whole locale of an English story is 
so different from India, that our children are puzzled. Some of Mra 
Sheiwood’s supply this deficiency admirabl¥, théagh’we cannot give 
them unqualified praise. We still want a Maria Edgeworth and o Jane 
Taylor of our own 
Tt is true that the children of our local aristocracy are sent to England 
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for ther educatio®, but there are mm India hundreds, nay thousands, 
both of boys and girle, with skins as fair as our own, who will hve and 
die in the country , the children of our 1 uropean soldicrs and others, the 
neglect of whom i» a disgrace tothe Ides of India Making due 
allowance for clynate, and without any ostentatioun thromcs about 
* womans mnasion,s we yet affirm, that there will be a heavy 
account une day to be rendered on this score At present wa 
limit our observations to the children of Civil and Mihtay oftvers in 
India, and will venture a few hints and questions on the wiy im which 
their education is conducted The very word Laiucaton presents & 
problem beset wath diftcultiea all ovct the world, but im India 40 
pecuharly dithcult of sofuuon that most mothers give it up in den 
pair, o: when thea cfildiens faults are forced upon ther notice, 
quiet then conscieficer by the ghought that “a ycar at home will set ul 
to nghts" Greyout indeed, 1s the unnatuial position of parents and 
children, when the latter must be removed at an early age fiom then 
natural guardians , and we capuot but hope, that cre long in a country 
comprising so many chmgtes as that of Indi, rome asylum for our 
hituec ones may be discovged, by means of which the evile of separation 
may be lessened Before, howerer, cven healthy chmate can enable 
us to keep our cluldten in India, there must be a vast change im the 
influences to which their minds arc subjeeted = During om own gene- 
ration probably we must, m justice to out offspring, send them to 
Lngland, at an carly age, but how picporterous thin is the mference 
practically drawn trom this necessity, by most parents! “ Because T 
have only a short time for performing a great wok, I will neglect that 
wok altogether ’ Ignorance must be the cause of such neglecta 
mother who considered the crs in ite true hight sus find a yorce within 
her crymg out, * if I can only heep my cluld with me for a few yeus, 
then never ktat be an hour unneccssariy out of my si,ht ict the 
fist dawuing of ite love be minc, Iet me try to imprint on its heat such 
an image of myselfas Khall never be obhiter ued * 

‘the grand ciror in ,our ¢ducitionul system arses fom a muis- 
conception of the age wt which children begin to icecive mmpica~ 
fons from exteinal objects Much ignoiinee prevaily on this head, 
nd indolence 1cnders us unwilling to be enlightened Tew women, tll 
they become mothers, have watched the dawnings of an infant's mind, 
fo that when a httle bud 1s put mto thar own bands, they ser, without 
percciving, its expansion =A mothers heart will glow when her infant 
begins to recogmere her and call her by the sweet name of “* Mamma * 
she will dwell with delight on his hittk winning ways, and tokcns of 
intelligence How theu can she fail to obmrve that these outward aud 
visible signe indicate an inward and spuatual growth * How 1s she deat 
to the voice of her Creator, telling het that uow the work of discipline 
is to begm > “ Bat while mén, ’ (and womcn, too,) “ slumber, the enemy 
sowethtarcs, and the parent wakens in astonishment to find her child 
at two o1 three yews old, awkward and disobedient, perhaps deceitful 
and tyrannical Then the task of conecting these evils 1s too difficult 
for her, other young ones arc springing up, who naturally tread in the 
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ktcpe of tie fret ‘Lhe mother becomes cntingicd in a net so close that 
whe generally gives up all attempt to eatric tte herself, and she settles 
down in the comfntible persuaswn that her children are much hke 
otha people » 

Litt 19 to be hoped from «addressing pucnts, who ? ave adopted this 
detenee it ts too convement to be 1¢ wily reling used but there may 
be a porsability of rousing mothers who are just cntcineg on ther 
charge, of Icadmg theac to look then new dufics and difficulties boldly 
m the face,that they may seck tor the only help wheieby they may 
be enabled to perform ther high ud holy work To such we would 
especially addicas ourkelyen 5 

felting wide for the present the evils of chmitc, there 1emuns 
the teruble daawhach of nitive sors ints Many 1 fond mother ycarns 
to send away her childten fiom such copfamin won, w much 1 from a 
debihtatmg chime — indeed we Ive racly seen a cluld brought up 
m this country to the age of five on st yours who wie not deoutfal 
overbewing, andchcate amd sclfsh and picsenting 1 fur prospect 
ot becoming in after hfe a lover of ering md of dl other bodily 
mdulgences And we not these evils the f ait of neglect? So fur an 
they we local we venture to say that ticy we let us cnquac into thar 
on 

On aunme from Englindcucas such andofieneotely mnoyed 
by oheceving the cluldten and (he attendants allowed the freedom ct 
the wh lo heuse aimstei@ of b ul contin d tothe umseary The natu 
mifrence Woudd be that the hte ones ou the co mpamens cf thar 
prentesyctwesvente to ahem that theme fem the parcats 
produces the grertar putot the quls we oosco Ths usually begins 
with then Imth the clunite is seldom fuvorible te a lidy ys nuising 
ho own chil ind eusfom repicsctsat as scuccs ava so) Lhen 
the mfintis provided with adh (wt nase) its fst dawaing percep 
tons aie cacremed tow nds her ind to her dors it look in Ulits little 
troublis, Really, quoth themimmi baby iss fond of the dhace 
thu it will not come to mu and at thives 6> well wath he that 
am quite satisfied = Quute satisfied "— Abie! alas! 

Tiom the nurwe poor baby prsses to ie wah and the bewer 
Yob—ercn fitth pits uc entrusted to nitive men’ It would be 
hud to beheve tlus at eustom had not dannhanzed us with the cvil 
Unda any cncumstames can a mother think at fusordble to her 
Anughter’s delicacy to be alwiys with ama, to Itsten to lua tik, 
romp with him and be m allrcspects tended by him? Hut just think 
whit ow men scrvants me and then will vou dehberatcly, leave a 
gurls mind and hibits to be tormid by such? Results of this odious 
system do now ind then ti mspe, such as “methe both the errs of every 
one that he ucth them to tingle, but the amount of contamination con- 
tracted by children, especially by girls before they leate India 19 cons 
dered by very fen ‘This isso turnble an ess that it thows mto the 
abade another, and .ve1y serious one~—namely the utter dependence on the 
services of othersim wh ~h Indian children are brought up to dress 
to fred, o1 even to amuse themselses, 1s utterly beyond the thoughts 
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raicly the case, that a mother understands Uimdustanec, as well ae her 
elukhen do, stil, whit an effectual barzier dors the ignoi ance of Lughsh 
raise in the way of a clikts impiovement' What thousznds of ideas 
do we wish to unpait, for which the nitive lanzotge offirs at best but 
a very rmperfect cquiviknt’ Wedo not dwell $ 1e on technical 
“* lessons,” tor we hold it a mattet of small momcrt whether a child reads 
at three or at six years of age, we sperk of the mental constitution 
which 13 muntly formed by the converertion that pases around, the ex 
pression of thoughts which forma child’s atmosphere = Mothe1a usually 
nay (hey wall * soon be gin to teach then childien Lnghsh'! Pending Uns 
won, all r¢ higious mati uction wdeferred, except what the beter sometimes 
thinks proper to give concerning fas divimtics, unlesh perhaps just aa 
the chillis falling aslcep at mght, mammals out, Babi God Leas 
and the little one rouse over cfew words-of praycr mT nghish, parfcetly 
unconge ious of any m+ wing—nuch i the way in which the pwent inccts 
the baviow smvitation to the httle ones ‘Phere might be cacuscs for 
this negk«t, at the ground could rman moecupied till we chore to Cth 
ponscasion of it—af we conkd keep the gate closed till we chose to unlock, 
at nd adant the popes company Bat om maker when he op us the 
senses, aCe wide edoot which no man van ahnt hourly must qu sts fins 
vdnittuice, ay, and: tke up ther abode in the mind—and the parcut 
mual auswa for who ind whit they we 

We huow thit various xcuses may be phadcd vaous auconvent 
eneca eet forth but cducition to be properly condactc T snvolyes 1 
anund of edt denying, duties (> them thi md mo t mothas howeve 
deficicot mm rystem, have a glimmering of thas Guth Nature shins 
hom oand the manifold cxcuses by which the unpaltible dase iy 
waded a¢nultim cvay vanety of family misgovaunment note ble all 
ova: the world Tn Indra the duty cally for peculon self domed and 69 
there iw xpi cial Cemptilion to sce for excused and dicy abound dock 
yay lhe truth, and uc oreulated m a society too much anterestedin than 
ctedit to be very ecrupulous in examining them Our childien are first 
spol wud then reathome —— Ttisasid thi but it cannot be helped 
The question whether at cond hive been helped icm uns yet to by put 
am vimore sifting ‘mannu, ind in a diy when om present freity at 
fading cxcuses will woefully ful us 

Wath respect then to the pomt, winch we uc now considennz of 
leaching our ciidicn Laghsh, we wt zc it the morc cunestl) because we 
have secn and hnown tts practicabihty Wt Lcould afoid to keep an 
Funopeu servant, Iwould doit 18 the uso cy, but this 4 mere 
excuse there ure childsen to be found in the remotcat parts of this 
country who racly see a white fice eact pt then parents , and who spcak 
Dnelish with perfect @uency ‘The searct hes, in suzing the fast two 
on three yents—at the rsh of provohing a smile, we will soy, the tary 
frst yen. , no mother ever dressed and nursed and bathed an infant 
without talking tu it icertain quantum of that nonsense which is then 
the best philovophy , all we plead for iw Laglssh nonsense, Wt the infant 
eu be frst fanuliauized with ity solfer tongue, ind tor the neat sear let 
none of ity wants be wttended to, in ordinary cases, till expressed in 
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. 
Enghsh peisevdfe im this till the cluld can articulate distinctly , the 
trouble is very small while it lists and before ther years it 13 Oger 
None but those who 18 puents hive studud and observed children, can 
appreenite the diffarcnce between those who have this Inning lmk with 
the pacnts mal and those who ook at all Luzopcan (that 18 to say, 
all Cheishan) oubdjectsthiough the yround glass mudium erated by 1gno 
aance ot Lnghsh We hve at this moment before us two boys, aged five 
ind ox ycar8, both of g6or abilitics and disposition, the one has alwaya 
spoken hrs purcuts languase to hun every olyect 1s of intercat, un every 
Ath diftculty he runs to hry tathar or mother for help and caplanation , 
Jie has ceaseless rescue in books, mm pruntsg words fiom them, im 
pictres and stones and be talks famibatly of | what they ue domy at 
heme now Lhe cthar rscrts from picference to the nervante, with 
whom he techs at case, and fingls the company of 1 uropeans 1 bondage , 
his mind hay scarcely one of the ports of contact with the sunounding 
wold thatthe other hw on every mde Now who can compare the plea 
sure these cluldren respectivay give then parents? on the recollections 
the tw > buys would respectsvely carry away af sent from India to morrow? 
We base dwelt on the grawbacks diat cxmt in this country to the 
eduction «fF om childicn butlet ue not forget the great advantage 
Onental customs give us, especially im sctling the Saupture nirratives 
Delure they ung mmd asacihties We hove been sensibly stuck with 
the dufarenee when reccumting te same puticulaas to children at home 
and ain Indi How as at that thou bang 1 dow askest dunk of me 
who um awomin of Summ? gives | vay vigue idea of somethiny 
uw rgitothes who have never elt « Chasstian country , but here the 
euli oxchaun O ses Viarme—yust aw the beac and ayah have 
ditlacait tis? Lake up thy bel md go to thy house, appear 
volute camindt th se whe hive only sccn tou post beds with 
piithiess sind cuituns but we bend 1. child of hye yous old, the 
the day wh a huang the stay say And then Munim, he gust 
tM Lap his bichowne She same child peeing an unige of bull 
Paved Art wes feat what Ue Israchten qaiyed to? Ag tl 
thet could bew them Howeuld bb cudiess to multi ty inst ces, of 
(he tatsanl cincls the ankeavencd cthes, @ the culy and the 
Pet van the par hed comm the pelitioncrs  tiking 4 present 
anthem band and (her amstuices whercin this country shes what 
wae dn clcld ud aves to thesc who fist leun the narrative 
hore ov avid adeacd the facts, after whi howe sunfy toil and books 
and pictures These hunts worth considaiy, for sich distinct 
napiess nsf whatwas nd ts would disum many in idl cer cat 
1 th Soupture nuaatne by those who judge at by an Luropcan 
Lind aud 
Lhe suly tis uninteresting one and we arc tempted to pursue at 
futher but ia ¢hi division 8 our wak we are compiled to be bric! 
and mst thentce break off for Ue present witb an capression of 
alivdy bepe thu cven thes fw ob avetiouy will not bye bean 
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Quran+ Vaulare Abdul Qady fa Tarpuma, Zubans Urdu Alen, avr 
Hushiye Nasara Musumf ke Tahabad Presbyterian Mushan Press 
1844 

(Sold by Hay and Mak Calcutta ) 


‘Puts 1s a work, which, as the title imports, has ree.ntly issued from 
the Allahabad Presbytenan Mission Press It 15 a translation of the 
Qui4n (Koran) snto Urdu or Hindustam, with preface and notes, m 
Roman characte: tis mamly intended as ‘a help to Mussionaates, 
teachers and others interested in the enlightenment of the Muhammadan 
population, and, in this respect, cannot tml to be extremely useful 
The style of the Urdu version may, perhaps, be rather too Per stunized 
fo. some, but this 1s purely a matter of taste, and ought not to be 
allowed by any candid mund to weigh agaist its manifold cxcellencies 
‘The preface wa well digested and comp chensive, trcatiwe, the nature 
and mportance of which may be bust infuuicd front the following bnici 
skcich or analysis of its contents — 


Src 1 ~It often Ld ie uy the world that r mirkable chiractas appear dhe 
Coreumsmtances connected With thtse should be carcjully cximuncd = It as only an this 
wry that we ¢an understand those things which contributed to the reali ition of the 
ehjects they udm vicw Lhe wine mean will also conesder the difficulties they had to 
encounter” whether they wer of such a nature a6 to be overcome only by divine 
Towel md isernt ince or whether they are of such acharicter a to be met by the 
wisdom and prudence of mn 

‘Agnn when auy remukuble snduvidual has been y need up by God therr aw the 
hither cnquury as to whether euch in one wsaindced approved of God or whether he 
te only as a stvord ou the hands of the Almnghty, fa the purpose of ¢ urying out Has 
ynrpores of punishment and judgment upon sinners Phu God rused up the Hangs 
ct Egypt Babylon and Syria, all dolvtors that he might use them 1s Hays weapons 
t, unat the Jowy = Lhoy were the instiuments of His vengeance bat were not ap 
proved or delighted au, by Hum 

Dic nse and prcgress of Muh mmadaniem cannot be nightly understood by those 
whi we umucquunted with ancient history Lhe history ot that perrod shi uld be 
Unigently etudicd  Otherwine, the lustre of the wailike caplotts of Muli nad. und 
the Cahphy may no dcocive the mundi to cary it way entirely from the consdaa 
tho ct thee things, Whitk (mutnibuted to ther success 

The period then to winch retaacne, 16 made must be histone uly considered , in 
cad athat on the one band we may notanpvualy exalt the marly huniw aud’ on 
Ale : ther may not detract unzht from that which i du tothe character of Muham 
mid 

Jiu. enqmry then proce Ls 2 to the mussion of Muh anmad 

See 2 -The chyectoons of thy Muhammadins thu the Jows ind Chistiims hin 
chhtc rated from ther soeicd woitt gs the prophicus concuuung Muhwmmad, uc 
inch by eroderence to the curse prononmecd both m the Old and New Jestamcat for 
any ginlty of corruptin, the word of God 

Sic 3—By the rum whable cue with which Tews and Christiins lieve cver pre 
sericd the word ef God 

Sic $—By the tiamslatun of the Sunptures into various linguages befere the 
arth of Muhamand 

bec 1 —Lhe unchanged comtinuanc< to the proacnt day in the old Festiment of 
the Prsphuctes concerning (huat so entucl, opposed fo then (the Jews } uwn gene 
tal underst nding of themand thar cxpcctinons concurmng Him ‘Yea, even to the 
prophecy cf Danie}, whieh ape the go plunty reepecting the Gime ot the comung of the 
Viehanh’ and other particul as 

bac G—~Lb¢ portions of the odid Is uth which speak of the humiliation of Ghust 
These the Jews who looked for a tempor dd Delivcrer, possessed of ew thly domauion 
aud iuthoitty would suicly base struck out had they ever vcntured upon xuy altera 
tion on vortuption of the word of God 

Sac 7 —Lhe nnprob whi 5, that, af the old and New Lestument rculy prophesied 
‘one who was te Le the fulfilment ot such prophecw>, the Jews and Chistian 
should strike them out 4 fore the pomeny ot him who was thus prophesicdof His 
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coning wonldbe a fidnlment of thar own acnptures and they wouldmever have 
antuapated trom such an one any opposition to thumseles 

Suc 8 ~ Lhe same thought ea! ‘The Jews never looked {1 on enemy, in 
the person of the Christ who was piophesied of im their scriptures 

Sec 9— Lhe consideration whether the Jows and Chistian conld have corrupted 
the ecnptures et tng the eft tame <f Muhammad ‘Use pruvious translition of thon 
snto many vanous Minguagcs rendered this impasuble 

Src 10 -An La Saupe nahn an Afghanwtin about 200 hundred years ago 
setting up pretinsions to the prophet character, could he hive corinpted all the 
copies of the Quran then exgting fad be even suceeded im xo doing im regard to 
the ctpiey im Afgharustan, there stl remuned all the copics cattarcd throughout 
¥inous other countries 

Sec Ll Lhe prophiaes of the old Testament do am some imstuncis acter to 
Muhammad and the Mubammad i religion 

Bre 12. the prophecy af Duneel Vil? 23 26 25 apphed to Mubammad — this ts 
ypened out mm Section LF 14 d> 16,17 18 md 19 

Sre 26 —Ravclition VL apphed to Muhimmulanym Se 2b remake (> 
rer that the purclatc spoken @f at Jolin NIV 1G wd 17 vould not possibly be 

‘uh unmad us stated by some Mulmmmudans 

‘Then follow at Se: tints 22 to 27 anctusrse @ few remeurky on the state ot tho different 
ue,hbouring countriesinm the diys of Mubhinonad on the stite ef the diwe amt 
Chastans cfthe Romin } mpne and of Pama 

fn the next Scetion 28 which trots shortly of the charneter and genius of Mu 
himmidimign, ity shown te pea reliuon of wie aud cxtermunation of thos ot 
another tarth conmencid by fraud md propag ited by the sword 

The 29th Section refers to tit cncumst aiecs nnder which Mubatmmad ws nathory 
have always wattten, Wherever Mutafimad int ro held swiy they wrote undcr fear 

(the sword ind hive never cnjoved hberty of thonght o» cxprcoaon, 

Ehe Wth Secuon alludes to the Murhanun ulin Gaditionn Lt refers to the fice that 
ignormee and tradition have zone together Aganthe cascw of the Jews before the 
comung of Christ (Mk VII" 917) the Christians shortly atta: the Apostol« age 
the indus Burmese anil Chinese 

Abe Sst Sechon ts intanded to shiw thitthe water of the Qurén was m fact vey 
sriotant of the Bible As for ustunce sacmtice as the apecual subycs taf Bible 
tacung Lhe yudon of sin can only be by am np porited and sufhcient »isibee 
Of this the Qurin bays nothin, Agun the Qarat si nethog of (he cate 
pieces of thy Be (Query woud wt hive suited the wnitas purpose to bie 
iluded to these subjects) 

Sic 420 fhe Qur4n bis at quotatien fiom the saaptmes but the ae se 
wo Lup with other expres 2 us winch pintce ty the lust and anim appetites cf 
sor th Cerin amg pccateely pers ated) AU thatie spritaat an the Bibl as cy. 
eholel whidean the Qavin lt thitaysensad wud: maternal finde o ple A pia 
Us of wine and women t subst tut PE rthe puc und holy parvdise cf the Bible 

Ser oo Lhe tenlency ef Muhwomedinism upon the and to to minke mes 
camel nd sey te The tiue Melo amudans ane uce be humble and gcutl 

Sp oof Phe Quran be usanternal evudcure thet Muh ume ud shrunk frei enquiry 
vf fr amstenes the Ap sth sent or rucssepger bchesc WP im that which hath 
ber sent wot> him from das Lod ind the futhful do Pvcry one of them 
f leverh am God and his Angds ant his Somptuten eid his mesenger, we 

athe mn dist tion at Wl Tctwern hig messengers Surin Buyr, 284, and again 

They vo belies not am God and has mes engers ound would make cde 
ticth n between G Land tin messcug 1s and 13, we believe am some of the 
pint hets and rcjece cthers of them omisreh totady annddte way am thay matter 
he roy aybdlavas tae have prepare or the uabsicvers an agnemint 
as pum Sment But they who Ixlicse in Gol aid Inv wengers, and make ne 
dist d n tetween ay ol than untu diese will he surely give thes reward 
Sure Nest 

God cemt ands to examine and discin between good md evi ~ Muh iminad con 
finds tri prephets vod filet prophets together and says fhehiesc on them all 

Sic y= No cue an ag Muh: vdan «ountiy duc capresa aby doubt as to the 
diane wthenty of the Qfadn at the pend fis ke dou enquiry sy therefore 
nut to be looked tor 

Sec 36 —Muhamroriwasoftenyriomed t werk mnacler His reply wan thit he 
vis sent aga terchernot ist werker ofmariuirs At List, when hardly presecd, he 
ponted te the Quran itd as .inirack snd challenged the production of its equal 

Ste 7 —Homer sfiad wil bea vo omy uz ga with the Qurin 
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Sic 38+ The brevity ind ciegance of the style of the Qu@in adnutted, but tas 
as no proof of mu icnlous igency o: inspiration = Muany works beautiful in style 
tndbeate but little of prety an there authors ae Biron and Moore 

Sic 4 Phin claim for the Qurén set up Muhammid was mide grett use 
at iy us followers im prop yating hia system dcith was the sure consequence 
of denying 1t 4 

Sre"40 —No doubt that Muhammad and the calphs had gveat suecces in wir 
Dat success in Wit 1 no proof of adivine musston (or instance Janghiz Khan, limur 
Shah, Nadir Shah Napolcon Bonapute 
ic iste 4i 42 and 43 —Contain brief references to the wars of Muhammad und the 

dips 

Ihe rest of the prefiec tre ats of the define of Muhanmadiiam 

Sre 41 —Refurcnee to Dante! VIT 13.24 an proofof the increase and stubility of 
Chats Kingdom  Referencc to Dantcl VIIT two concludmg clu of verse 25 
ihe first cliuse respecting the opposition of Mahwmmeda sem to Chriptianity already 
accomplisicd Phe }ast eliunc 18 on the eve of accomplishment 

Ste 42 —Rem irks on the peaccfal elewricter of the rthgton of Chit In days ot 
Harkacsa and ygnormec certun hove taken up tht aword nm the propagation of 
Ohnishi nity Dut this we conte wy torts churacter, and did viglence tnity spirit ‘The 
wars of Mesca Soshur, and David record?d in the Bible, may posubly be alleged by 
Muhimmadins m thor dace ‘Lhose were not ware for the propagition of re 
ligion bot for the punishment of heathen nations who hid sinncd agunst God 

Sac 46 The si.ns of the tunes are m my thas Muhammadaniam is on the dechne 
Suc declme of the Muhannnadan power,— the ‘ power of the sword 18 taken out 
of the hinds 

See 17 —Lhis word 15 about to fill ftom the hands of the Mahammidan Ths 
will not be without 1 struggle but weirs be Hefcrcner ta Revelation RIX 1 12 14 
1) Ih Lhe aword of Mahimmid wis im Ins hand ‘The eword of Christ procecds 
from lus mouth Ile kingdom of Mubuamad destroys The hangdom of Christ 
Meroe The prophets testy and eaperienee confirms it that the word of God 
wank Xe (Hehew TV (2) and that the entrance of the word of God giveth 
Iht Die light of the scuptmes of teath bas begun to wise upon the Muhum 
madan nity ns Lhe sword will not bu the leit iy mor then it ean prevent 
theatmn, cfthe ein Lhe msimng of the ot Rurhtcousness upon the followers. 
+f Istim i vow bong effected by the un trinuentalty of the pimting press, td the 
carcul tion of the woul of Ga” A hnow) |e of the Bibic will put to flight all 
the 1¢e of Muhanad ity the dium chums set ap for the Qurun und its com 
mame ition to han ly the Angel Cabasd 

‘Whe Notes consist of a series of running comments, designed to 
port out the absurdities ind oclt contradictions of the Quran, and its 
wiclchedly pasated notions of the Dine Chu acta while opportu 
nity ws tthen pretty fiequcnfly to bun, forward the dochines of Chis 
tiimty These notes unght, im sone sustances hwe becu fuller, but, 
wv fist attempt of the hind, we ought not to be too partioulu, oF 
expect too much = Eypanence, when a icvased edition ws culled for, 
will suggest the rcqimute vulditions, enlugenicnts, of ancndments 
Fen in then present form, the notes will be found pr u tically of 10 
considerable value As a specamen of thea diift and am, we may her> 
givc the substance of some of those which appear on the oc cond chapter 
of the Quian —~ 

Cnar 20-—“ LheCow — Note —Jhe nunc of this chapter is tikcn from the story 
of the ted heifer (at page 10 of Silos t mslatin ) [tas held an the highcet estima 
tien by the Muhammadins wid some will haye it that ent. angels cvme down 
with each verse of it Among other things at as aclated that thie chapter shall make 
such interecshton foi allits veadersthat they shill dnter ite paridse Thus then 
at appears, thal futh 202 works ind the intercession of Muhummrd arc not in 


themeelyes suth wnt to procuse vals tron ind that some intercenror rs needful = Did 
they but know the true sntcreessoi they sould never iceurt to such imtercessors an 


there ‘ 
2p Verse - Thire sy no doubt m this book Note —Thw requires t> be 


tured =Muhammid by denying thi there is any doubt, has given uccasion for 
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loubt Had he felt sonacious of the truth of what fe was saying he wold not have 
commenced with auch an assertion 1 this 

320 Vausr ~! Who beheve inthe mysteries of tatth —Orcasion is tihen in the 
not to show from this remark, that Sfuhamm wdauam admits that there ae mystehien 
amrchgion, ind yet it icyects the Doctrine of the Liimity because 1 8 biyond the 
Comprehc neion of fmite man 

dtm Vruss —‘ @ho believe im that revelhon which hath been sent down tu 
thee —The Muhammdans adnut that the old and New ‘Icataments came from 
God, but im “aying that the old and New Tcstamente (a3 also the Quran) were sent 
written from heaven ed Yee the internal cvidence of the Bibk Se} vodus 
AMIV 27 Deut KAAY 2f Mark AI 19 John V 4 6, 24 Timothy HL lo 
Raselation TL 

Veasr 2j ~ If ye de m doubt concerning thit revelation which we have sent 
down unta our dervant, produce a chapter bke untoit, &o Mark the cunning of 
this sudden transition of the party spetlang, ind of putting this eaprension into the 
mouth cf God ‘This ss made to appeu i¢ a challenge from God himalf Tad any 
une attempted to mewer the @hallenge, the Judge would hay been onc o) Mulan 
mad » follawers and the sword would have decided the cause 

Vena 2a! Phere shall they roy wives aubycct to no mpunty Ar Compe 
the Parwds «of the CLABtua with the Prowixe of the Malummedan Nuharmenad 
has often iy cite thatth Qurin wu the compl hon ind falhtment «f the ol Land 
new Testaments Hows) Sco Mutthow SN11 29 and 30 and Luke XX st and 4) 
Mubiumoist knew will the characte of th sc whom he wished to gun, whilt he hinew 
" thang of the Ie to eric, agd hence the promuss mt yrospects ‘of lis scasu tt 
bindie 

Vensy 30 to 31 -Thiy as shawn in the note tobe an attempt fo imp ove upon 
Genesis T 2b Wabangcls arc here comarted meta ad Lites 

Veres: 07 Lhe note points ont that the Teachite Tad no cities anta which to 
«7 ter dung thar wandcangs in tht wudiiness br appears tu bee confuscd 
fertes to the cites of refuge Joshua 4X 

Vaasr 59 Occasion tiken to point out Chast the Rock alluded to 1 the oht 
Jastament, Let Cormthana St 

Nanay (2 ‘Lhe wnier of the Korim has here me taken a dynian word which sign 
ts ‘conn, down or diseending for onc whe h sygmihes flor ap Lin tlusion 
«toT xodus YS) 18 but instead of siying that God eume down on descended upon 
Mount Sint Mohamu id sys thet he bttedt it up 

Verasy oo —The note ports out tht this is taken im some confused inannet fiom 
the werount if Numbers KAT L to 10, and oce wiun 1s Cohen 1) show how the wep 
Jure piss ize refern to Christ 

Viasr 9 ‘The note firs to the four interpretations by the Muhammadona of 
the Wim ¢ Holy Spuat Ast the pure soul of Feaus 21 the Angel Gabnol ind 
crane ¢f power by which Irsusy saised the dead, fth the Gospel atsclf, und shown 
vhe folly of them all 


When the proposal was made, some ycars ago, fo publish thre present 
wok, exceptions were taken to if, m ccriun quaitern, with which we 
could not possibly sympathise The projectors, a@ than origi tl pros 
pectns, announced thatat was one pul Gf than design to senda the 
Qnrin wrcsmble, in an mitcliynble form, to the gence mass of the 
peopl, who were debarcd fiom all knowledge of its actual contents, 
by the shroud of the Arabic Ianguage—and that the practical « flect 
of this would be, to render them better acquainted with ate real ments, 
orinther, its vast and multitudinous demcnts Tom all this they 
anticipated 1 result favourable to the detection and cxposure of 
errox, and to the spicad and establishment of tiuth The obyrc ton 
taiscd izainst the plan, jvas to the cffect, that it as the duly of 
Chirstians to pruit ‘amd distnbute Chustian truth, but nut that which 
they know tu be acheat and a hr—and that to pint and euculate that 
which they know and beheve to be the grossest and most influcntial of 
all umpostuics, comes withm the category of omg cvil that good may 
come Now in our opmion this isa pgifict nen-seymfa And, while 
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we admure the motve, we cannot but suspect the soundness of the 
judgment, whence it originated We ourselves would shrink, with all 
the sensitivcness of moral recoil, fiom propagating ample undiluted 
etior, or from lending any sanction to the Jesmticat maaim of “ doing 
cuit that good may come But we canot see how the Allahabad 
Missionaries have, in the prescnt undertaking, eaposed themschves to 
any such chaiges Had they published the Quim, in a vernaculu 
dialect, without nofe or comment, thue might ndecd be some room for 
the allez ition But when they have pubhshed it, wth preface and notes 
prrposly dengned to lay bure tts false pretensions, coherences, and self 
contradictions, we cannot perceive the shadow of foundation for the ob 
fection If the pomeiple of the objection were Cured to its Iemtimate 
extent, no enor whatsoever could be couflutcd* J'or he who confutes, 
must, of necessity, announce what he designs to confute In other 
words, if he purposcs to expose ¢ tor, he must pi hf and circulate the 
«nor along with the exposure If the punaple of the objection were 
vihd, it would eweep away somc of the best defences of Chustranity 
ever wiilten Yen, it would invahdrte the clams of the Bible itself 
Tor accounts ate there given of immoral acts, purposely to condemn 
them and of grievous cnois, pupos ls to hold them up to utter repro. 
bation At tig moment, there 15 among om Hindu fellow subjects v 
sore delusion repecting the aupposed hanwendental excellence of the 
Vedas Now, so ~bsolutely basclers 1s ssich 1 behet, wd so absolutely 
contrary ta what these cclubiated writings ically ment, thit we cin 
sentcely unagine 1 gieater service to the cause of truth, than what 
sould accruc fiom a translation of these info the vernicalu diieets 5 
the count y—accompamed with rumeng comments, m the style of 1 
Allihabad cdition of the Quian, pomting ont then endless rasta! 
and enor in every deputment of hnowkdgr, and, it the sune ti 
directing attcntzon to the counterpart truths On the whole, ow cou 
vietion is that the Amend an Misnionuics at Allibabad, have displayed 
considurable sagacity and tact im cditine the present volume Woy 
therefore, carnestly commend if to the serious aticntion of all who are 
anteresicd m the intelectual moral and socal mmprovcment of thy 
Mubvnmadw popu) tton 


Tatters to Frunds at Home by an Tdlor—Tunst aud Second Serves 
Caleutia, 143-44 


Tarst volumes contain repumts of 1 senes of leltera: pubhsled daring 
the two last ye usin the Overlind Calcutts Star As rapid sketches of 
passing cvents—d ished off in a frec, boldstyle—they are alwaye 1eadable, 
often amusing , and, but for a httle excess of bitterness, would be very 
pleasant rexding throughout We feel clmed to persuade the author 
to wash 1 httle of the gall out of Ins inkstand He might, with less 
of aceibity, be equally picquant, and he would assuredly be mae 
popular He has an anmated graphic style, to the freedom of which 
the vehicle he has selected 18 well adapted, and he dashes off from 
one subject to anothe: qth a velocity, which can not fail to keep up 
the attention of the scader Lord Lillenborongh 1 the Idi s “ favonte 
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aversion ;" and cémes in for more than his share of the ¥ monkey ‘a 
allowance,” which our author cals out s0 liberally He is, to be sure. 
very often right—but a little more of the suarifer in mado, would rather 
increase than impair the force both of the Idler's reasoning and hia 
ridicule. “ There is a might in mildnese"—-which, because it does 
not repel enquiry, operates more surely towatds conviction, than loud 
vehemence ; and which where it fails ‘to convince, demands at leust the 
1eepect of an antagonis® We are inclined to think that at a much less 
eapenditue of tolent, the author might have produced two much plea- 
santer volumes, if he had made up his mind to work himself up once a 
month, into a fitting slate of amiabilty, and determine tu render the tone 
of Lis work as pleasant a the style—but our space being limited, we must 
give a fow extracts, before yiiting anything more. The following is from 
the Ist seres; it’giyes but » sorry picture of the festivities at Feroz. 
pore, which we have spoken of in%ur article on Lord Menborough’s 
Administration — . 


IL also suggested im my list that ifthe domgs at Ferozepnre hid come off L 
mught hase had some fun to rjate They have come off, and there is nothing to 
Say, ercept that asa spectacle it was one eText fadure Tt you hive over weon the 
eailly company on the Doardst a Bovlh ‘Uheatre at Bartuny fur, between soak 
wg showers, wath ther tape drag@ed and then visages woe-begone, you must 
have avery good ule sof the scone ov ithas bicn represented =—The run wan fallin, 
1m torrents, yet betwecn whiley there were reviews and sham batts The Nautical 
threatened to rival the Mihtary, and towards the close of the affair all woe hterally 
enswamped = ‘The lads were disgusted with the men, and sad they were boas - 
Perhaps they wore a httte hary afer their dificult campugn—the men were hor 
ified it the dawdiness of the women, who were tneked out after the obsolete 

shiun of four years to, ere they and then truc lovee were patted, and when the 

wap broke up. which it dit on the 3th of this month, there was moe alight than 
rihae wes ta pnbhe schoolon a lke eecamon” Lord Mlonbmongh, or long 
Wiehe neve Ebebeve the <outaiquet came from Curepe, od lw reference 
ysdors catamly at his head -was an igh feather dung the grand scone, 
ud the welcoming home the heroes of a hundaé d fygt t», or whatever may have boon 
ve exact mumber vou are vey particular He supesmteadcd the whole urrange 
ane nts Cn to Punting the Licphants heads, and bis Tammphal Ara a good aden 
happily envied out war achieved by some hataboos and a fow y nde of cloth formin 
sine at theand of the Budge of Bouts Lidy Sade and her divghter he we 
tne colunin on two Lame Plephants belonging specially to the Governur-Geniral , 
but where w2s Ewdy Fiyhunstone? She deelmed appearing, and with good taste 


urted divert for Looduin th 

Scparite dine 9 were given to Generals Polloch, Nott, an@ Sale, and most com- 
planters speeches nde Ly hin Lordship, whith put every body im good humour, 
for these orrasions only Sale however, bit him pnartly over the knuckles, and 
Deptun Wicgcgor,€ Ba little hardir Lord K drank to the Dlustnows Gar 
niyon, und then te almost very ofhecr bclongmyg to it, mudisdually, aye, down to 
some of the yeungest swhalterus, but he omutted to notice Macgregor, ‘because 1 
suppose he war only Political Assustant! The old Gencral made anendy He 
took the liberty ot telling lus Lardsiup, that at was to Macgregor’s talents and 
CXe110n5 he ww mainly indebted for those means which insured ultimate success, 
aud he would dtiok hs health This toast was of course recerved with the utmont 
entnusinm Capt Macgregor returned thanks to ‘thc General and his Brother 
officers, and hin ‘Eorasinp had lus rebuke 


There in a curious sapsue@ penne apparent in the nbove extract. For 
“ Lady Elphinstone,” we youst rend “Lady McNaghten.” The little 
incident of the painting of the elephants’ heads, under the personal 
superintendence of the Governor-General, appgars to be still an “* his- 
toric doubt ;” but if we are to weigh the balance of evidence, we must 
declare that “ the ayes have it.” ° 1 
Zz 
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Our net catract relates toa very diffiient min—Lord Auckland 
The annexed passages contain a vast deal of truth — 


tis unnecessary ty say a word in defence of Lord Aucklind There is not & 
‘point on which he is vulnerable , Lies nit may malign him but thecalm enquirer 
who acquunts Inmeelf with fete 31 Ned tere yore reproub The poney was 
euthned athome andI believe it would have been much thes ue had the Tones been 
1m power matead of the Whigs Be that avit may to turow the responsibility of 
itupon Lord A ig monstrous I doubt whether he hrs asingle frend who does not 
regret that the motion for a committce was lost [ublame him for the dhsisters 
that occurred iq more monstrous Not asyllable bis becn disclosed that mikes him 
an the rem stcst degree re<ponmble he strongest point that can be trged against 
him i that he sprouted Gcneral Elphmstone, a distinguished soldur but amin 
Perned Iusday [thos becn amd bis was tld this and that he was not 
it far the command Tt may be so but there 1s much cacuse fr the arpointment 
in Liphinstane 8 position and his services. and not to ave named him migtt have 
‘becn to bring down another kind of attack 

‘Thad his Lordship failed on the trymg hour, big he saclatew and shown himeelf 
unequal to the emergency thn indced there might hive Ucen a mark sct agunst 
his name = It wis notao He ficcd our mivfortuncs with the nerve of @ nen and 
prepucd to retrieye them with the vigour of a statesman Never anythin’ mare 
imtrue was attered im the spit in which it wis¢ud thin thit Lord I ilenborou,h 
eume and reversed, the policy of Lord Aucklind Look in the Biue Book at Lord 
F a firat letter t) the © ommander in Chuf and yo wall fin t at follow with the 
strictest fidelity the pohey Lord A had chalked out ‘hot policy wis certamly re 
versedin one wie Redveas wae to have ben taken 1s «oon us the means were 
commenamate —metculof which a well equipped aud powcrlul force was utlowed ty 
remain m spuit brevking mactisity for months, fatally would it have bien wversed 
badst not ben for the noble conduct of ford Auckland s Generis Had there 
been o Isnc to show thit Lord Aucklan i ¢ contemplated the retention «f the 
country 46 will as the recovery of our h nour thenimier 1 there might have te on 
some ground for niying his policy bad been reversed but at 1s am black ind what that 
on hy own sep msinhty h would never doit {5st not strange that Pee! sh wil 
declire th policy was acversed, when only last seaion the man sud with 1 tliat 
toTord Pilin rstm_ Whorontemplatcd the abandonment of Atghamstin? 7 ¢ mld 
tellhim Bewwe 1 say let the noble Lord beware of mdisecnminate refl i ny 
‘upon thoy naw in office — And ths was based on Lord Auckland s order thitof the 
foree could not make iterlf safe at Tollalvbid af orig to retire on Peshawur wid wat 
further o1ders Lo what hive we from the same lips! A declarntion that Affghatistan 
was tobe abandoned and a declaration that the abandonment 19 a reversil of t) tt 
poliey ' But atmay be said Peel meant an abandonment by Lord Auckland witt ut 
striking a blow ‘That such was mtondcd 19 notoriously untrue wd itis contrad: tc 1 
by the languize used Lord Filcnborough orders a withdrawal mthin the Indi 7 
nota sylliule about furthe: orders! and that my dear Mackenzie 1s what ’—only be 
mg ilitin ovrciutious! Party, Party, what docs it not do with th justice and 
haneaty of mun! ji 

‘We do not go quite go fur asthe IptFR in his out-and-out exculp2 
tion of Lord Auckland, for he wis somewhat too willing to credit that 
monstrous delusion—the tranquillity of Affghamstan, and to resent the 
expreston of auy doubts on the eubject—but the account ot his con- 


duct, on the outhreak of the imsuriection, does him no more than 
ustice 

: The first seises of these letters 1s dedicated, to Loid Ellenborough, 
“Governor General of India” The second to Lord Ellenborough, 
‘late Goveino: General of India” Both of these dedicatery epistles 
are very stinging ‘The capsicum im the latter 1 particularly stiong 
‘We can not howerei resist taking one passage from it, because we 
think that the rebuke it contains has unfortunately for the country been 
fully earned — 


You came to this country, m mith theewords of peace on your hps—God 
knows what waaim your how, Tat Cacheve honesty of purpose I think you meant 
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well that you d sired fg reduce the expenditure of the country, to mereaso the re- 
scnue by developing Ms resources to foster the Ante ‘and Reitnces, and, in your 
own language, to clevate the chu xter an b tter the erndition of the generous and 
uughty peapte comnntted to yo ar che a 

it would be shocking to imagine thit spetch of your s my Lord, delivered im solemn 
mockcry, yet had it heen so how could you more tittely bave made us feclit Let 
those Who cin rc mgt y2ur words at home with your wtions here, do at —bekeve 
me, my Lord it 1» essential, to the integnty of your pubkc chaiaity: 1 ask them to 
Tecanule your address to the Csurt of Dircctors with vour 1d dress te the peaple of 
Caleuttt Yuu told the former that you: win would be to cnich the eountiy, to 
emulate the mizmhcent be@evolcnce ot the Mabhomedin Kimypuons, and to the 
Aitter vou spokt of India being a grest Camp to be kept by the sword? Fow ama 
aincd my Leed, that when vou Cikcd of enriclung the country you propoad dung 
Athy teunitoread ager indecent and the sporla of utyust wit 

Thos ne ple tor we cy gnu ration into your ply Llc to ded only with 
resulty Xone Lordship 5 1d.u wis sometinng more thin two yoats ind we have 
Vid perce ior cfow montl< @vot dito prepirations fy new wits while the bane 
vulcncr of your rule has bien at yest ne tne than bea vel tial atone aciching 
us only in rumomrs which the cust g nevons might be CCC L ed btn ven 
wall wir on Iny hands, wus rwlcr eal noyge Jorge! to ds ave the fisonr of those 
to wham oil wore are dons ud to mytzte the de pcasurc ol su ly as mty ou y 
chysent hom his ammcdiue poly He ow foany Tend dt tan nat rest even at 
he doy notf elit au the instinitions of bis Cauntiy —at sho pits ata collages 
ity chools be well countcwinee uRdut things of great ent rytize im the cau of 
hunni provement he dunt or simate them ind ona werd a sume the 
virtur of caine for bis people ite have ton tf Whatevcr credit muy tttach to 
the hilduese of benz andiagms My ued 2 nt to public oymon as yous my Lud, 
wathout di pute 

Mslorl Fowl x (oy saul we bern indificrent to the weld of comity 
for who can aeg] anothers brea! tut Ptlauk you have given no cud nce of having, 
atomuch uf heart fF know ne sine) net of your zovemment cmiinsting fom 
vou If thats) tks syripathy wal tre bem hted mallims of tas empire, and 7 
em Lat ccount for hercily ablir of dT you pledzed youself to wtempt, by 
tuhowng thit Malta sac with wich sou hilnothing > do—duzlad be 
wald icd nud Gally obs mec th good eens: which sketebed 4 ¢ rece pronusing 
bene arty y urs lt and red ple 5 ty India 








We wonld fun mike some more cxtracts fiom these clover volumes, 
and did time and spice dow us, canvass same of the expressed opie 
moms from which we diffit but we ae compelle to In ag our notice 
toa cost We hope the Zdler will soon yive us in opportunity of 
roeiag awak fom his pu ef cmc pomiy at claticter, than 
th e Shetehes of pusinecvent which howeser Geverly dut off cv 
vot Cun th wapte stmuch onze: thin the events which they repre 
sent TE bas didlity, af he has the incho ition, to gp stall better things. 
than these be 





at Liu Local SE thes, by I Mo Calcutta, WO Cavey, Voit 





Taner shot hes wae oteanally publisiea aa Cu utte newspaper 
(the Baya? a law) hones they have becnacsened by ¢he anthear and 
collected unto vue wt duodecama volume ‘They are precisely what they 
prok sto be and ues ty joo) of thea hind —th rar oly local und 
iiipbie ofuidenbl dor wathtud ‘The Hodsef the Peaph a 
Duef too dirt Indies, aie lb of them “tine und lively yortra 
tues porte ef icles but bom futhial suc te fit individuals 
The avcewheur thes shetches are drasnss pot yet oshiusted 5 there 
mani sills | wah Tonf aud, we may Pope (halo, es long 
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to bee afew more of our Eastern brethren hit off after the same lively 
fashion. "Of those now before us the Ou» Bazoo and the Eurasian 
Baxe are our favorites.—We have but-hmited space left us for extract ; 
but we must, in justice to the author of this pleasant little volume, give a 
few brief specimens of his style .~ 

‘FHP OLD BANOO'S FIRST VENTURE, 


Our O1p Banoo, as has been already timated, began his career in the capacity of a 
runwng nrkay He was one ol the ‘ons of sepoor maa, and consequently “hed to 
create his own capital—or—to do without Nor was it 61g before Ndcomul begon this 
most interesting h of manufactures Has first expernment was as follows —One lucky 
das, aa be was wodding along the Strand, he saw some boatmin engazed in bauling from 
the water some fathoms ol a conr-cahle which they had found Goating ious the nvcr  Nil- 
comul. discovered that s rsady-money purchaser of their prize, would bo Ukely to make & 
good bargain with tho furtunite Gulrry, and aa he happeped just to hure received bis 
Inonthly fallub» of ten aca rupees, he felt an ible deflre ‘to invest a portion of it 
im the article before him = The boatmen asked ¢! rupeosgNilcoimul offered four, and after 
Jess than the usual quantity of chaffering 1m which the Bengaltee so much dolights, the rope 
became his for five Annther rupee, judicioudly apphed, induced the pohve authori 
‘on the apot, to waive their claims of yc/sd and flotwrs, and a fe aunes more ured, 
conveyance to the quadrangle of Nalcomul w or rather bs Jathert house There, at the cx- 
[pence of «few rnore annes, {t wav redui ed to the spatt of oakum, und aiterwandy ‘sold. a0 ab 
{o yield to its proprietor a clear uct profit of fire rupecs on the edventure 


‘MME OID BANOO AI YOUR 


‘Through the kindness of a mutual friend—himeelf a findoo, and consequently, pores 
amg oppartuaition of observation deusod to ua Gora-lok+, ‘we are enabled to present u biiet 
account of the dotney of our Op Bawoo in lus retiremout rin those hours winch are devoted 
to domentic duties and enjoy meats ri 

‘Beop mn thove reeevses of the Black Town whire & white fare v4 a thing fo teare.chaidren 
ynth, stands the manmon of that branch of the Bysack samily, of which Nileomal is the 
head itis of the kind of which there are 90 specimens in thoro regions Outward 
aaquare doryon-keep Lke ore tion of dark-ied Inick, with @ turret at one corner, muardly it 
exhilitn two or three Hera of woolen gatlencs aurrounding an open quadrangular court | It 
m8 like tho most of Lindo fasnily mansions, populous as a rabbit-warren As but a portion 
ofits mhatitants wo may reckon up tho and bis wife, lus five sons and thiur ive 
wives, his throe danghtets and ther three husbands, with a matter of about twenty mand- 
cinldren | Oecr tus ¢ommumty Nikomul reigns with putnerchel eway At hay expen e 
all 4 members live Other and larger communities have to support thetr rulers, but here 
the case ty roveased 

On the authority of oar matelhgent friend afurementionod, we offer the following a9 a 
sketch of the uroal daily roatine of the Rome:lle of an Sup Banoo Nulcomul, who bas 

wo rich, a9 wna ‘saving as by gaming, who practically tecognises truth o: 
eManta, THyon would ES swell eved serve: Jouratitt* gereratly pegms. the day. by 
acting an caterer for the houschold which ‘wubsists at hit cost With the coadjulancy ot 
the okt lady his wile, he furms 2 Commnuttee of Supply in which tt as determined what 
natous are required, for the consumption of the day | This deluate pomt bring  witied 
¢ sunminons Buloram his servant, to aitendt him with baskit and bas, and atared Tn sonal 
dhootte and chudler (the chapkur he diyyeares with. on such oecaslons) and thrusting hin 
taes into his oldest shppera, he salhes forth on  loraging ewpedition On hia way to the 
tazar (Lallo Baboo'a t hws favourite revort) he makes & puint of enqmring at the mops 
which he passes, the current prices of oil, ghee, spices, This 1s not froma ulle cunosty 
He thereby secures lnmsait ayainst the povability of being chiated by his servant to whoin 
hes obliged to eatrust the yar hare of act arta ioe 

‘Ag jd ia the aul) kind of animal food which tho laws of caste allow to the Hyencks, and 
as itis at the sine time the most important item im Nik omul + bill-of-fare, rt ts that to the 

unhase ot whic ho inst devotes his eneigict Those gigantic shrimps «alle clungrce, 

emy at once pulateble satistymg and choap, find grcat favour in the oyes o! thr econom- 
cal Biboo, and of theta he lave in a plentiful supply Buf tus 1 not done without much of 
that hargaming the excitement of which 19 to Pleasant Doth to purchaser and actor 
Tishwomen ate fluuwomen all the world over, and the pucatory ladies of Lula Baba s 
Basal are not a wit mferior to thei msters of Buliaregato, in any of those oratorical excel- 
Jeucas for whch the latier se a0 femous The laugtage of the muchlie basar iw only thet 
‘of Biliingsgate trensiated mto gallce Nilcomul w woll known to the Nerculs of the 
fistunarket, and on tus approsch is greeted with some playful badsnagr, whih he tekes mn 
very part He knows that he will have none the worve bargain for kerping them mm 


geod humour Y 

‘Having satufactonty myested part of his funds m Ssh, Niletraul the suyrcwala or 
Gealer in fruit and vegetables—aiticles which Iargely in 2 Hindoo bill-ol-fure Here 
ho teys im a stock of puleou, of potators (which ‘Of foreyga mtroduction have found 
great favour iu the mouths of the Hindoos,} of brinyais, and of groen plantains, both of 
which are temptingly cheap, Then he lays out two or three pice on such greens os help to 


« 
= Wares + Whute people 
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fill up his baakot most egectually Hs leat vint os 
tothaemoyra or confer tione, for there 
Pigtld be tour fouks at frou. should “he forte athe etek supply of prectmeata. 
Bila marketing being auw fnished, he returns home, quietly tnumphing in hub suaress, in 
See ee um & Rleatent occupation » O! course on the way he, forgets mot to Keep’ an 
Tip°au the tno he rempted to peck al the selabeee™ which Ife ao tnwt- 
ving seen hws purchases safe under charge of his thiifty helpmate, Nilcormul seta furth 
on his pllgemage to Uge rier aude There, having daly. bathed, he eeplosn himeclt, for 0 
our oF xO, ut the repetition of munters, and the performance of the various motions and 
atieulations which ronstitGte ao large 4 part of Hialou devotion ‘Then hiving duly striped 
duke? cf hus tone with the sellow, mgenent propel for the puryuer, he return home 
dulgently vounting ETurrenams go bie brails, tu the extent ofsome thiusands Iw devotions 

Jo hot conclude wamediatels offs arnva! at home, hut he eoutmues to periorm the various 
ponake which are enjesned ta Hindno picts, with the most x.rupulotseare He fata that 

ts ction w c 

2pm dunce te iy ould probably be yunubed by want of success m his 

feantime the Brahmin-cook haa been prepanng breaklast This 1 not a soriat meal ; 
Nilcormut takes his alone, hng wife reverentiy, waiting upon hem [fino etiquette dows 
‘not allow ofthe wife s cate in presence: ‘af ber husband mm 
take a meal with lum, an Nucof&ul's wife mite to how wht 
tains bam with reports gu remarkgon household flue, and the drseuvsiu 
Projects for the current 

Breakfist being dispucey of, the OP Bravo mashecates x beta, indnizes i a nag, for 
Bloch he eaaty labours have well qualified hug and rising about eleven o'clock wots into bia 
wld pather, and is borne into the commercial regions of the rit} 

On ieturng hurne in the eveniig, which he dues between 
firat care is to wash off the poltution which he Das mite emngbers 
anil their money, Alter this, inetend & going, as many of lox new tangled campatiiots do, to 
@usplay humaeil end & «mart cquipare on the Strand, he piowsly resoita to the neighbouring 
Thokvorbarreet ot which he ine uberal pitron.and'spende au hone or more 1h de 

Now comes the period at enyotment for the Oro Baruo Sty rchmious exercues beg: 
Anposed of, he establiates lined! 1a bis@or ahdawad, or sitting Fumi, and prepares to recenve 
company "The apartment 1s a sumewbat confined one on the growid Roar Hae fuanivhed 
with w fudA/-povk (a platform soinething Inke the dass ol oli) over wh b 14 ayread w aulrenger, 
and about which are scatterd eight of ten large jutlows Phe room aw Ut by (wa ov thee 
chim laanps in alt fashioned wall-atades nnd adored with pictorial reprewntations of the 
Pirsnuatlons of Vishno “Beating tinnselt an cang dishate/le gu the platlormy Neleonwul in the 

enjoyinent of chun cunt digestyt welcomes bis lavoured guevta as thes dup in, one 
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afer unother, “ quite promucnoush " ‘Then- ve Gove ungee the spinitunl ava r, and Bute 
lachirjee the family priest, anil uthers, Biuhminy and Hnstoms, aleady old-fushionedt 
Bee nte like hurmwelt "Their converantion part akew mn eceut measure of a telliouy « haracter 

hey bewail the heresy and curruplion af the wstug generation, and comtort and ene out 
each other in their adberence to the dactuacs aud Chatomne of theirancestore which mest he 
flvod Because they ape so ot Amongat oller thmge, Nik ymul evprewes, hie regret that 
he hal bern wu tur Jefl to humsrlt as tv allow sume of his boys to attend the Huds College 
He had, indeed, withdiawn them when he found they were acquiing intlde! notions, but it 
ras fou ate the povsom had tv gun to aperitet Hay neue shat thelr eyes aud shale these 
Theails and eonvlole with Ina» aunt to thule consolatuon tn their pity ntinie the hookah, 
their sble rett siment, bus been rupully circulating. and aiding by its gentle inspiration their 
sate converse Atan early hour the trends rete, and then and nat gil then, Nicomul 
tikes Ins sahtary supper As at breakGist so now the oll woman aitents han. to «eo bis 
wants sapped, anid to furnish Yo witha report of all that Ina powered ung Che day, the 
(huarrel Of de \eung soren fh combate deel usolenen al the chuddien 

ich the duit roohue of the proate hfe of an Orv Banoo varied oily by an yecasional 
ait to some fivarite suborban temple, and the ne neveretu-he forgatten piixrimage to 
dno raanth mm which he was we contpanted by his whole taunly gy 


We inust give one more morsel—buf of a different character. Fram 
the greasy old Baboo we tuinto the gentle Kast-Indian Costainly ou 
author knows how fo appreciate beauty, whatever may be the color of 
at. He isright too. In form and feature, few of our genuine Haropeane 
can vie with— 




















THE PUMASIAN TDR, 


‘Truly, setting aside the fant, which after allys hardly skin-deep your Lurasian Leite is & 
ver comely girl Her portrait cafes mght not win sauch admiration trom the crtical 
ani tishdious Knton « but im a, plan steel engraving, would nut thowe neatly moulded and 
Tight polished features aft xhoxe all those farge Juntrous black eyes, with their dong milky 
Hinges ‘render at well wurfht 4 plafe in the Book of Beauty And fora bust, could the weulp- 
tor dese any more grareffl aubreet than is presented tp that slevsnt! tormed head, with its 
luxuriant hair gathered im a ctassiral Knot hehind, and wmply hralded over a amooth open 
brow : those finels arched eve-hrows , (hat alinost Grevian (but slightly Roman) nose | those 
fali reli ps, that round and dimpled chin ; that well formed ueck, rising so gracefully end 


. 
+S Sweetmest + Temple 
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gradually fiuin the slouing shoulders, an full bosom, and blending a0 brautsfally with the head 
Which it eupports ao elezantly Are not tx se the iaternaly for « bust that might rival the 

Freoly pe portrait, whi bh might vie im beauty with that of the fairest and, 
nahlest of Engluul'e ducqhtem t Yet the base oF the portrait would Ue but the likeness of 
an Ramble Dunt fndian pict, ane red at under the denomination of a half-carie, a chee-chee, 
Gr “one of the Browun S 


. . . 

We hase already suid that oar Eurasian Delle x the second daughter aud fourth child 
of the abovementioned Peter We have al) given suche sketch ot net personal charms, 
that when we add the mfurmation that, at ¢eventecn, ahe 14, thou,h somewhat petie in figure, 
more womanly it appearance thn the lees pre aeious damscle of Europe at twenty ; and that 
hor tolour, thet aole dravtack on her othuswine dazzling beauty, 18 that of very fine coffee 
‘sth plenty of «roam i it, the reader may form a pretty Lattiitul aos of the face and figure 
of Mica Jahia Sine bilsestes OL her mental qu il ications, we are sures that we cannot apeak 
40 bighis av ut hor perional endowments bhe us, we admit sweet an tcmper, aud ot modest 
andanuable deporiment But it must he confessed, that although from her fifth to her 
filteouth year she enjoved ull the ads intages of the best “ semmanies for young ladies” in 
Caleuttr, she Is after alla lithe of adunce Yet she can rezd without much hesitation, 
exerpt it way hurd words Bhe writes as all of her class do, a very beautiu) Ivoking, bi 
linet Mlogible band Bhe can calculate ty a meoty the valucof ter yards of * quilling net, 
Abin pute jy 9 umd She san tell yon the names of the, capital cities of Englund, France, 
Row, and Bengal She knows who won the battle of HaStings , who signed Maya Charts, 
and how many wives Henry the Bighth had bhe coylé repeat the Church Catechism trom 
end fo ont, und almovt afl the Collertx And yet wu hase called hef a dunce! we must and 
do reenut, and apotuise for thy alinder | We tmd whe knows at least aa much as the majonty 
‘ot Engiith young laches who @ave had only sunilar opportumties Then besides the more 
ferious mations winch we hive enumerated, we must celebrate her akullin Deal and worsted, 
work—haping to be rewarded for so dung with a epectacn of tt in each kinda pure, and 
2 pul of elippery We mual further prise her ever utwn on the pi mo, thouh woe mnut, con 
scictitioualy, speak no lugiity ol her vac ud? performances~ber yoke te awcet enough, but it 
wits powsF 


The entie sketch from which this is taken is exceedingly good-~ 
humorous and pict esque—and is well worth the price of the httlevolume, 
though flere ae hall-a-dozen cqually good. We do not like the poetry 
eu well as the pose; but there are few who eacel in both. 











































of Manratwe of the late Victorious Campaign in Affghansstan under General 
Pollock ; hy Lieutenant Greenwood, H. M.'s Slst Regiment. London, 
Colburn, 1844. 


Trova we cannot help feeling a sortof shame when wedetectour selves 
in perusing with pleasure such a volume as this; there is undeniably 
something attractive ina smartly written narrative ofa dashing campaign, 
interspersed with lively anecdotes from the pen of manly young soldier. 
‘Tho animal apirits of which such a work is redolent have an exhilarating 
effert; and we read on from chapter to chapter, uot pausing to moralise, 
quite ns often as we ought. Lieutenant Greenwood was an officer of 
TL.M.’s 31st foot, whith Regimgnt formed pat of Colonel Bolton's 
Inigade which was sent up in the spring of 1842, to reinforce General 
Pollock, who had forced the Khybur and relieved Jalalabad, before this 
leserse could come up with the main body of the foice. The brigade 
joined the Head-quarters at Julalabad, without any very extraordinary 
adventures ; but the Licutenant was soon enabled to form a very fair 
estimate of the spirit in which the war was likely to be conducted. 
What follows may serve as a sample :— 


On the way we fell in with some sepoys and an old subsdsr who joined ue I v 
narrunly ceeaped shootin ier os this oovasion , and, hed tt a Deer for the old nase 
officer, most avwredly I should have done ao. I was crossing over the summut of » hill, clase 
under which the firing was pretty eharp, when 1 a fellow, whom I took to be a 
Koberee, puruting kav gun over «rock onthe next hill at something below 1 immediately 

‘esented my Manton, and wes just pulling the on tim, whea the subadai put his 

md on ms aliouider end exelanned. seen bi." A sepoy st wat, sure eaough, who 
‘att como from camp 10 his native dress, #1 ‘one take him for a Kyberee 
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‘The camoter.... iy recovered, and fie Ksherees shot They weacsvers large aud 
Powerfal-lovking men an one of them mule adeaperate resistance He got a balt in the Ie 
‘which stopped hie running and he thea threw down hie jerall and drawaur iwe tone kel 
Mood at hay The first separ who came up tothe sot, he rushed at mekig a 
Stab at him Fortunately he miveed hiv arm the htwie of the ong hele preetes under the 
Hindooserm The blow however Rao hed the sepoy down but he unm edtatety jwimpe ck 
oa bis lege, and 3: o@itizly force nog he had kay muske! an bee foals puched up a latge atone 
and hurled st at the ha Derge who was in his turn timbled over In the baw Jack hepoy 
how avemed to reeover hieFecallection ani atu & Iny bayonet immeds ely Info Nv Afghan a 
boly To mike sure woth 1 suppor. he fire! Ine musket into him dso” The mesic being 
close to the mana buds the dgec har. delow a hole though hun lage onauzh te admit a man 8 
arm, and wt fine to his clothes 

‘The stain were soon decapitated and the sepoyararrid their rade info camp in trumph, 
stuck on the pornte ny then bayontty Amon; the Kyberece who fell wae one woman who d 
elteve sine billed By aes utent Biut sine wae fighting my compiny wath the there, ond & 

is Theard was tiken from her person Lashed a sepor who wie nest, how 1 

that they Killed womens a 

heb said he “she mpet ave been killed by mistake but as for mite | have tout 

twelve brethren in this cured prs and F renal bayonet a Kyb 1 uf a month ol at hue 
mother's breast” g 'e 

8 ich a feching among the sot tiers y 18 nol to he wandenwd at ‘The Kv be 
and cut up those who Mul fallen info there liqgds na most tahuman manner anc 
their cruelty in tortunng there victime was Monled by the Dritisl (rugpe it vee 
‘that their hives would ever he open when the 4 were tarned: ma thin  Flroughout: 
the war, hiwever, mercy and protecton were cxtewled tw the fan 


Lieutenant Greenwood writes somewlut coolly of the ravage vindic- 
tiveness of the wretch, who declacd himself ripe for infanticide—rendy 
to muidet the babe at if mother’s east ; but he has a word of indig- 
nation to Lestow on the ferocity of Affghan chitdien .— 


There by fan ty atont th 77 kams WICK ther sccin to umlade ortho mothers milk 

One of th att is ol the 9th # somut elated tome no ce wich took place QUA 
the when when tes forced the Kuba pees fn sting one ot the li ights. ceolonr «ere 
govt Was DE Tae Utena some Cae at other hia holy was tlt whime i fel) Al wollen of 
The sim pel sug to puey ty Tae spo cuie ine dle saw @ tavbnrsd ny app steal 

Tahout is's fy cutee with barge Ruste: with tive pain thin Ruse sitely swdbetent aise 
fo wild cnee cl maa ofeemptte hack of the halo the dend seygcant The youn 

rch w 40 compe tele abanebed tn Nite savage tavk Unc he Teele Lat The, meu approaeht 
ad the alter who rectly took Ava tp un fut hago? asuk the co heaaer th ip 


We think thit this soldier, who committed the revolting net this 
desenibcd, must live * sucked in ferocity with ha mother's mike The 
Jess that 1s sud after this, about the ferocity ofthe Affghaus the better 

The 1st formed part of the destroying biwade seut out, during the 
halt at Jalalabad, to ravage the country in the neighbourhood of Pesh- 
bolak. Lieutcnint Greenwood thus disciibes the occupations of the 


force :— 


Th ths thont Gute how ser ted dia’ y med deo 
ef vara tey The we quill down aud 12 tg stray d el 
they rerirdet the land wr Menn tes with soften drank candied wets these people 
Tecan cpreat ncasnre an dried midherriog av the Lud would uot protic e sl tent 
for then conanaption Thae «ete beanhtal topc of mulberry 11 

er mu enap amen Se mt he gen ee rata 
‘ings throught the hark ont tthe bu ant ot the tree. at 
fect liv destroyed aval cut dhawa an tites Caan expe Titus phn as wall aah, 
Twas ‘heicfore, adapted alter tho fast few dive Deanne quate at pis ath worked 
dettrn tem and agp ate scone ft sastation was perhaps meres beheld The Gaitly poy 
Rad hows ver nasty deserscd at all They behaved mnst tie we hicroudy ond inf imoudy to Cr 
tain Perris ind neo to Gencral Sule, and cont, therr‘ore, expect no better treatment when the 
game Was asim im our hands 


Asacompaniongpictine to the above we my append Lieutenant 
Greenwood's accofnt of the havoc committed at Caubul:— 


After we had been at Caatm! shout a fortmght, a furer of {our companies of the Slat 
regiment, snd of some detachments from the dificrent ‘native corps, was ordaed one 
evening ta be in readiness to march an the following mornmz mto the city The object 
‘was not atated, but we could form a pretty ider of what we were to dy, ani the rewlt 
proved that our expectations were correct H'r proceeded the nest morning, and bw up all 


Woo 
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‘ 
the principal chokes and bazaart where Sir WH. Mar Naghien's head and other: had been € eposedt 
and sr ftcto'the city tn many placer Lhe buses weer of course gulled tm a very sheat tite, 
and bales of cloth, muslins, far cloaks Wankets, and wearing appar’ of every deacriplion were 
Aurmsd out und destroyed" ~ Quantities uf English belts and pouches, and a variety of other 
artiries winch they bad taken trom Eljtuneome # terre wer aly disrovered. Some of the 
farn found a number of Engiah «uses of hemarte ally Araled grouse, and other meats, On 
Sebich, an may be wtaagined,” thes hed a fut feast. In. blowang up thr Qrazaary, sone ul oF t 
uffierra and wien received severe contusions frum the falling beams, 
‘We contenu othe work of drrtrwsion unk might ¢f vd upon and then returned ty camp 
tired euuugh = Many of our mont jaked just hke chimney -sweepers, (rum the Gre ant smoke 
Ou ance ecding tay other pirties were sent, and the citvof Caybul, with the exception of the 
Bain iliswer, amt the Kiugsiash quarter, wus uit ely destrosed. an. buraed to the ground 
An rumense deal af property was wasted , but we could not cary. at away Tike hint 0 re 
early ull bust of they loght wound dad when ont a’ fire wns bandied tt would have been ampossihte 
fo atdty the ravaging clement The conflagra'teun tasted durtog the awhile tome we rema ved 
eneamped in the viennty and we sll xiw it when ¢atermg the Kovnd Cabul pasa, Gn Gur 
vetum — A lane moaqne which the Afishaus had built in henour of their succesa over 
Elplunstouc’s army and called the Feringee’s musyue wos also blown up aml destroyed 


im fie 

We apprehend that this story of the mosque built in hono1of the 
defeat of the British force was a pmie fabtitation, though Lieutenant 
Greenwood, like many others, famks believed it to'be true, The des- 
truction of the bazars and the property’ contained therein was, in out 
opinon, wholly inercusable, especially as the injury thus inflicted scarce- 
ly fell upon the Affghans at all: the greater, number of shop-ownoera 
being Unndoos, Armenians, &c. wholly guiltless of the blood of our 
countrys men, ‘ 

"That the soldiery should have delighted in the work of destruction us 
not to be woudered at. when we consider the s¢cnes over which they had 
passed; bit care shonid have been taken, as inch as possible, whilst 
punishing the guilty to spare the muocent. Lieutenant Greenwood given 
the following heait-rcuding account of the spectacle, which presented 
itself in the Kloord Cabnl pass :— 

The xeon within the pase was of the inest heartenndiny descagtion — Biplinste te ¢ 
army had suftered most dn adintiy here and the dead lay mbes They seemed mdeo 
In some place, fo have been mowed down by whole bstlaltme | They bail been proservent 
in the mins, ond teu ghastly faces often apparently fumed townrile us, seamed to can 
Uput (herr f Now ountry men to tevin their tite 

‘On way at the bodies we found packets ol letters m peaiect pres ration and an one 
eviilontly that uf wit allieer, placed mv st hie he vet, & <anall packet conGartung w lang Late tock 
41 woman y Wot Alas, sine fond heart, no dawht, still artes for huni, whore ener manly 
form ati hey aninerted va this Cetul piss | "What a lesson for human pride was thie! Some of 
Diy) at s best bluol the offe or of auh—the private suldier—and (i hivable exmp follower, 

went of the low, all Ly here on owe uaddie Laygnishable mas Of lun! 

Pom tilows ther glans deserved a hetter fate ‘Thy fouhi aul died like poldiers, 
while qiunt fraiie was preying upon Cen very sitaly They dt Gl thal men comida but 
Jamnger nul coll they eouldy ipl evercoine OF the fatal mismarizenu pt wht hi led to. the 
bastions sifiation wind cast ke miny brave tnen ther tives Lehnil at prewat saj nothin, 
an Wt a4 my a AE beret It appears to 
pretty well understoas 


Aud such is war. 
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The Oviental Rambler, ar the Papers of Polyphilus—Part I. Tu which 
ts added Foud for the Traveller's Bungalow, Modras, T. B. Pharoah 
and Co 
Ture little volume is precisely what it purports to be—Food for the Tra- 

yellor’s Bungalow. It contains a variety of light Esiays, Anecdotes, and 

Scraps of Information, some original and some scleoted;‘ and the most 

jearned reader could ecaresly take it up Without gathering something new 
from its peges. It is a very good palanquin companion; and as such we 
strongly recommend it. Like all Mr. Pharoah’s productions it is extremely 


well got up. a 
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the prancipal chokes and baxaars where Str WY. MacMaghton's head and others had been exposed, 
Sede Ge toe cy ta many plecty The hoanes woke of courae ution iss vere Chae tee, 
and bales of cloth, musiins, fur clouks, blankets, and wegring apparel of every dei fom were 
turmd ouf and destroyed °° Quantitica of Engtish belts and pouches, and a variety of other 
articlgs which they bad taken from Klplunstune's force were also discovered | Bome of the 
amen found a number of Eoslwh cases of hermetically sealed grouse, and vther meats, on 
which, as may be umagined. they bad «floc feast In blowmg up the feazaars, some uf ovr 
officers and men received severe cuntusions from the falhng beams. 
‘We runtmnurd the work tf drdrution until might loo! uy wb and then returned to camp 

Man} of our mea luoked jut hke clumney -wwrcepers, frou the fire and smoke 
lays other parurs wer sent, and the cilj ot Caulul, with the exception of the 
the Kurzilbash quarter, wan utterly destroyed anit burned to the gruund 
of property was wasted , hut we could not carry tawny The howe ew re 
nearly ull Inult of dry ttyht woud _and when once a fire was kinedled ut wuakd have been empossride 
fo ald the ravaging element The sunflagrairon Iasioh during the whude fame 7 ‘remained 
eneainpod in the vicinity , we stilt saw it when entering the Kourd Cabul pass, on uur 
return A large mosque which the Afighans had built in hanour of their success ov 
Elphinstone’s ur, and called the Fermyee’s mosque was alo blown bp and destroyed. 


We apprehend that this story of the mosque built in honosof the 
defeat of the British force was a pure fabrication, though Lieutenant 
Greenwood, like many others, firraby believed it to‘be true. The des- 
truction of the bazars and the property “contained therein was, in out 
opinion, wholly inexcusable, especially as the injury thus inflicted scarce- 
ly fell upon the Affghans at all; the grenter,number of shup-ownera 
Keing Hindoos, Aumenians, &c. wholly guiltless of the blood of ou 
country men. ‘ 

That the soldiery should have delighted in the work of destruction 1s 
not to be wondered wt, when we consider the scenes over which they bad 
passed; but care should huve beea taken, as much as possible, whilst 
punishing the guilty to spare the innocent. Lieutenant Greenwood gives 
the following henit-rcnding account of the spectacle, which presented 
itvelf in the Kboord Cabul pass :— 


The scene within the pias was of the most beart-mnding dewnphon " Eiplunstunc's 
arm) had sured mont Gradually hens, ant the dead lay im beaps ‘They scomed, mdeed, 
ib have been mowcd down by whole batinbons ‘They bad been preserved 
w, and then ghastly tacen often apparently turned towards us, avemed to call 
nen to FMeuge their tate 

































cot pram vation, and on one 
gyidently that of en afiiewr, placed nest ins heart, « ymall par ket containing a Jong fate lock 
ot woman's huir Alay, some fond leatt, no doubt, stil aches for him, whuse once manly 
form sui! Les quburied ui this fital pass |) “What a tesvon for human pride was this 1 Some of 
Lnglaud'a host blood—the off. oF of rank—-the private sold * humble eamp (ullower, 
Lowest of the low, all lay here am une untistinguishable macs Of «lan! 

Punt tollows, their galiautty dewrved a better tate, They fou,bt aul died lke sokdiers, 
while gaunt fami was pany ing upon therr very satale ‘They dul all hat mon could do but 
hunger and cull thes could age averome — Of the fatal wismay igenient which led to the 
disastrous ntuation which 10 Many brage men then lives, Fabail, at present, say nuthing. 
a2 it is my intentian (0 make w few observations regarding it hereitter It Rppears to be 
prutty Well understood in Bnglaust 


And such is war. 




















The Oriental Rambler, or the Papers of Polyphilus—Part I. To which 
is added Food for the Traveller's Bungalow, Madras, T. B. Pharoah 
and Co. 

Tus little volume is precisely what it purports to _be—Food for the Tra- 
yeller's Bungalow. It containe a variety of light Eastaya, Aneedotes, and 
Scraps of Information, some original and some selected;' and the most 
learned reader could scarcely take it up without gathering something new 
from its pages. It is a very palanquin companion; and as such we 
strongly recommend it. Like all Mr. Pharoah’s productions it is extremely 
well got up. 
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by 87 quaito ongavings, containmg 650 Fignies cloth lettered . 

A ‘Treutine on Astronomy and the lau of tho Globes. By J Mid 
dleton, 12m. “ 
New und Llogunt Crochet Toilet Cushion and Collar Hook hy a 

Lady, sewed s,s 

MisecTianeous Examples in Algobia By’ ‘Rev. Joho W Colenso, 
MA fino, 

Resemches inte the Motion of the Juicesin the Animal, Rady By 
dustas Lieng, MD, Professor of Chenustiy m tho Unrversity of 
Gresven. Hudited by William Gregory, M.D, Professor of Che 
musty tho University of Edmburgh, vo 

Owen on the Arehctype ao Homologies of the Vi ertelnute Skeleton 
By Richard Owen, F RS syo oboth 

On the Development of tho Understanding Ry H Wedgwood, 
AM 12m coth oe 

A Fast Course of Mathematies, comprising Auithmetic, Algobra, 
Status, and Hydrostaties, as requned for the ordinary Camindge 
B A Demos By John Hattersley, 3 A, St Jolin’s College, 
Canliidge Bo... 

Small Rook» on Gueat Sutyeets No.1} “Shetehes of Geology. 
feap yo, clath ... 

Teens on Chess By Carl Fed “Vogt Translated Sry, te German, 

by U Ewell, 12mo, cloth, ... 

The \ear Book of Facts in Science and Ait, for 1848, extubntng 
the most important Discovenes and unprovements of the passe 
Year, 10 all Branches of Science and the Arts By John Timbs 
E¢htor of the “ Arcana af Science" Post 8vo, cloth, witha 
portrait of the Antho of ' Cosmgs.” Baron Humboldt, . 
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“Evory fact, if ut be deserving such a di mn, that lo sry af it ig ta iy 


observed and accurately stated, 1 welcome to the man of suien "—Sir R, 


Tagls, Proc Brit. Association, 1847. 
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4 Messra Thadter and Co havo now rvccived addiuional supplies of the 
following Artuks = © 


Porncuriws: Pew Hor 
Much appored for thou extreme lightness they ate upped 





with silver and have an elegant appearuuca .. Re tand 4 8 
Katniposcorrs 
¥ nclosed im cases, grith three exua olyect glassoy . . WO 
Cauuns Licua * 
‘With tipod stand, suuctions, Ae ta a 1000 
Canine Onscunae . 
(1 Muhogannyel0 hy 7 uf of a wo 80 
piacere 12 by 4 me ca cis - mo 
Sirt1 Pr sion as. 
In great vanety, enameled, self adjusting, tapped with seals, 
& de we a te wits 1to 4 8 


Gord Prvs axp Sirvin glorpr ns. 





In emaphance with the wishes of sevmal partis, Messrs, Thacker and 
Co base had cousigned to them Gorn Hor pris for the above pons a addi 
tion to the Sivan Hops ns usnally sold with thom, these latter ae an 


Gent variety, many of them me fitted with penal cascs, and thus rendered 
very complete 






Gord HOLD. seeeasecteseeateaneseceseree 25 0 
Suvi Hor pee wade pond GaSe s saseseese » 108 
harven Hor or n—withont ponal Cave sees, » OF 


Monies Powir Pyovnacint 
A uewly mented ftile for Artits, fitted with leads for 
chetching fiom natme, these Ieady wie square tho angles 
giving the linv Innes and the sidcs te broad +? Wes, completo 
with tory bux of leads ", ie ow TO 
Bonus New Pracir Case 
ANG gical naproseni nt on the old fustuoned case, obvinting the 
DECC SSITY " fiequt ntly changing the leads 
Old Phen 
ew Plan ~ Sop ees Srcerenie aid Re. 
Mosasite Ink 
‘A swtll supply of this new2y reraeed old Ink hus been received at 
Mt “Andrew s Library for many centuries the method of 
pt paring the ymuireyl Monastic Ink has been lost The pre- 
steut Ink is nade from a ieveipt in an old MS recently dis- 
(ovued with a quentity of anuent books and papers ‘It 13 
sold in curious emblematical bottles, made afte: tho oxact 
model of an anti 00. found in fragmenta with the M83... 2 
Huxs Partnt Doon Wevors 
Ja cases, large and small ... oe Ba 38and 4 0 
Spat Levers 
Tu brass cases Gin.—fin and 10 in o «Ra 16,20 90 0 
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bor Sexren Booxs or ars si7Fs 
Scuar Books oF Arr sits 


Sxervrov (uarp Boons 
Quailo . 2to 
lsony Lapras 
A very elegant selection was reccxed by tie last: Steamer 
consisting of tablhits of vatious sizes with clasps and pencil 
tnges they are either of plain lsory or elcgantly milaid, 
Inother o'prml & &c, pain sary auyoring to sizo 
fiom * oe 5 to 
fitnvivarsh Wateum Anns bd 
A tinther supply just rrcerved Tn I amijed this aitzelo will be 
found very wrsiccable it consigts of a powerful enagmfying 
glass (whitch bemg moveable cangbo made applrable to 
other pusposcs) Fchind which im a 2eceptacle prepared for 
at is 8 small glass to serve the purpese of a night Jump 
beyond this lemp in an upright pillar presided with a hook 
on winch tie watch 14 to le suspendede the face of tho 
wateb being thus longht » thin the for is of the magnitying 
glass the stand may bo placed at any distance within obser 
vutin from the bed and the hou ascertained at any time 


of the myht . . o. 

Ive branps 
Morduns Sming Lop, morocco for carrying m tho pocket 
trom b to 
Mordan + Glass Fountain Inkstands Saew Lop—Tilter Grav 
tating Hydraulic dc & Varyingim price fom 40 


Varvante ann Uxiaey Pocnrs Cowrantoy 

Or Waghug and Waiting Apparatus &e F mbodying in 
the Loum of a handsome cver pomted Penal Lwelve div 
tinct and impoaitant Advantages iu One case — 

Bamely —An_ acematcly adjusted J etter Balance for the Id 
2d and id Rates of Postuge—An Unening Soverergn 
Waght—(Crown and Half Crown Wagit--A convement 
Penholder —Improved Patent } ve. Pointed Pencil —4 ueat 
and useful Joa pick and Half Sovereign Guage—A plain 
or Chequered Desk Seal—§ Reserve of Leads at top of the 
coe—end the whole serves to menswe with being oxactl 
Jour Inches—tho convenienets of which are obyioua At 
justed for Indian and Lughsh Postage ot Silver 

Prantaswaconta I ANTERNS 

Messrs Thacker and Co hase also on hand Phantasma 
goua of avery supaior constimtion with Micioscope and 
Mux rosropte Niders 1m addition to the usual shdery repre 
senuing landscapes and Bears of men and animals a se 
Parate boa contains a number of Astrongmicdh, glagses com 
pletely illustrating a lecture im Astronomy «many of the 
aldors have moxcable appalatus showing the motions of the 
j lanete, tho coustellauions comets &e &- there are several 
slulers ianing Natural » all ae beautifally and 
accurately pamted Complete with hook of explanation, 
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